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Breaking ground for the new building 


- Accent on administration: Articles on Budgeting, 
“-service training, Recruiting, Insurance, 
> Staff associations, Conference attendance 
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Keep your 
research 


abreast of 
DOCTORAL RESEARCH 





What is the latest doctoral research in science, 

social sciences . . . humanities? 

You can answer such questions readily when you 
subscribe to Dissertation Abstracts. 110 of the leading 
universities and colleges approve publication of their 
dissertations by University Microfilms. And each month 
approximately 500 abstracts are published in D.A. Those 
desiring complete dissertations can secure them either 
as positive 35 mm. microfilm or as paperbound books. 

Unless you specify otherwise, your subscription 


will start with the January issue. 
in BOOK FORM 
Sid ane SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Ositive microfilm copies 


issertation Abstrac 2 $2 
of <omglein dinaa Dissertation Abstracts (12) $20.00 
are 1%c per page. Index to American Doctoral Dissertations 8.00 


Printed copies, enlarged A listing of all dissertations accepted by American 


Dissertations 


by xerography to approx- Universities, July 1959-June 1960, arranged by insti- 
tution, subject, and author; hard cover. 


imately 6” x 9” size (and bi i b a j ‘ 
aiarad AU a sath awas Combination subscription to Dissertation 


cover) are 4⁄2c per page. Abstracts and the Index to American Doc- 
toral Dissertations (paper cover) $27.00 





U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Second-class 
postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices under Act of Congress of March 3. 1879. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in United States Postal Act of October 3, 1917. Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925, 


authorized on July 8, 1918. 
Subscription price $1.50 a vear, included in membership dues. Mailed regularly to members only. Single copies of news issues’ 25¢ 


each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Profile Letters are truly the finest of 
all letters for many, many uses 
throughout the library. They are avail- 
able in white, black, or gold. 


The Fonts are made up of beautifully 
designed letters, with sharp, flat sur- 
faces on the letters to quickly catch 
contrasting light shadows and give a 
third dimension appearance ... the 
new “profile” look! 


Profile Letters are molded plastic with 
a self-adhering back that sticks to 
practically any surface ... wood, 
metal, glass, plastic, lucite. You can 
use them on doors, desks, bulletin 


sk COLORS OF 


>K FOUR SIZES 


... the self-. 
| adhering 

: plastic letters 
aah for permanent 
or changeable 
signs or 
displays 


boards, pegboards, tack boards, and 
displays. They are ideal for use as 
section label signs or on the ends of 
stack ranges, 

Anywhere you need “eye-catching”, 
attractive lettering ... Profile Letters 
look best! 

Profile Letters are used for both per- 
manent and changeable signs or dis- 
plays. Simply press them into position 
and they stay there... or you can 
remove them and use them again and 
again. If after several changes of lo- 
cation, your Profile Letters need more 


adhesive on the back, .. . replenish 


with Demco Replacement Adhesive. 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are reccmmended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN, Editor 
*XTHE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 
The first one-volume encyclopedia devoted 
to ALL the basic facts about ALL the na- 


tions. Over 1500 pages. 145 maps, 32 pages 
in full color. LC 60-10438. $30.00 YA 


SLOAN WILSON 
XA SENSE OF VALUES 


A moving new novel about “success” and 
marriage 3y the author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. “Utterly believable.” 
'— BETTY SMITH, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brookl-n, ' LC 60-10449. $4.95 


CLEVELAND AMORY. 
WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 


A spiritec survey of American society 
— from the first families to today’s “Publi- 
ciety.” 48 pages of photographs. 

' LC 60-15314. $6.50 


JOHN TEBBEL 
and KEITH JENNISON 
*THE AMERICAN INDIAN WARS 


For the first time in one thrilling narra- 
tive — the long struggle between the white 
man and the red man for possession of 
America. Ilustrated. 

LC 60-10420. $495 YA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Editor 
THE JEWS: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion — Third Edition 


A newly revised, greatly enlarged third 
edition of a standard reference work. 
Illustrated. Maps. 


LC 60-7383. Two volumes $27.50 


HERBERT A. THELEN 
EDUCATION AND 
THE HUMAN QUEST 


A bold program of action to use knowl- 
edge provided by the social sciences to 
make our schools truly educative. 

LC 60-11497, $4.75 


HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA 
A former union leader and company presi- 


dent urges codevelopment as a means of 


breaking the labor-management stalemate 
at home and the USA-USSR stalemate 
abroad. LC 60-13721. $4.50 


THOMAS G. SPATES 


HUMAN VALUES 
WHERE PEOPLE WORK 


A former, personnel executive and Yale 
Prcfessor exposes the consequences of in- 
ferior administrative intelligence in top 
management. LC 60-15200,. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


THE NEW SCIENCE l 
OF MANAGEMENT DECISION 


Volume III: The Ford Distinguished Lec- 
tures. A concise outline of how electronic 
devices are being extended beyond routine 
business operations to the control of ex- 
ecutive judgment. LC 60-15199. $2.50 


SIR HARRIE MASSEY 


THE NEW AGE IN PHYSICS | 
Everything from the structure of the atom 
to radio-astronomy and space probes. 
“Never have I seen so much of modern 
physics in a single volume.”— Morris H. 
SHAMOS, New York University. 

LC 6090-10427. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL, 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 

JANUARY COVER 32 A Staff Committee Structure, Ransom L. Richardson . 
. With characteristic vigor Mrs. 36 “That Vague and Sensitive Area,” Edwin Castagna 
Frances Lander Spain, ALA 38 In-Service Training in Libraries, Russell Shank 


president, and Gertrude 
Gscheidle, chairman of the 42 Catch Them While They’re in College, Dorothy C. Smith 





Headquarters Building Com- 46 Performance Budgeting for the Library, Catherine Maybury 
mittee, break ground for the 54 Check Your Fire Insurance, Harold L. Roth 

new building at 50 East Huron 56 Libraries and Copyright Law Revision—Progress and 
Street, Chicago. Full caption Prospects, Joseph WF. Rogers | 

more pictures are on page 59 Current Conference Attendance Practices, Andrew Geddes 


OTHER ARTICLES | 
25 Previewing the New ALA Headquarters, Charles Carner 
The ALA Bulletin = the oificial 63 Announcing the 1961 ALA Awards, Citations, and Scholar- 
journal of the American Library ships, Grace P. Slocum 


Association and publishes ma- , ; ; 
tal “of Peneral moret 46. 1i 67 What to Look for in a Reading Machine, Hubbard W. Ballou 


Ay ine tik and those interested in 1961 ALA conference information will be found on pages 
the library world. Its authors’ 

" Ca 69-70 

opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
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ment is noted. DEPARTMENTS 

: 4 Bulletin Board 73 Hospital and Institution 
: Acceptance of an advertisement T bearies 

does not imply endorsement of 9 Free for All 

the product by the American Li- 11 Editorial 74 Public Libraries 
æ» brary Association. 16 Memo to Members 75 Goods and Gadgets 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 19 Intellectual Freedom 75 State Libraries 

dexed j Education Index and 21 Washington Report 76 Resources and Technical 

Library Literature. A microfilm 72 Lib l Technol SOT 

edition is available from Univer- sana S MEAR l , | 

sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 76 Classified Advertisements 
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Emerson Greenaway, librarian of the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, is the new chairman of 
the National Book Committee. Other officers 
named at the group’s annual meeting on Novem- 
ber 30, 1960, are: vice-chairmen, William I. 
Nichols, editor and publisher of This Week, and 
Norman H. Strouse, president of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company; secretary-treasurer, Fred- 
erick B. Adams, Jr., director of the Mcrgan Li- 
brary, New Ycrk. 
* 


The Joint Committee on the Union List of Seri- 
als wishes to remind librarians that the 1960 
ten-year cumulation of New Serial Titles will be 
an important union list, one which will provide 
coverage of the serials which began publication 
in the years from 1950 through 1960. It will also 
be a supplement in advance to the forthcoming 
third edition of the Union List of Serials. The 
cen-year cumulation will supersede all earlier 
annual volumes of New Serial Titles. Librarians 


The 


should therefore take steps to acquire the ten- 


year cumulation if they wish to ensure the com- 


pleteness of their union list 
publications. 

The 1960 ten-year cumulation will be issued 
in 1951 and is available with a subscription to 
the 1960 issues of New Serial Titles. Librarians 
who have not ordered their copies should get in 
touch with the Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 


i ee aa * 


Racine Public Library won an Honor Cer- 
tificate Award from the Freedoms Foundation 
for its 1959 National Library Week Project. The 
award was made in the Community Programs 
categcry, which includes projects carried on by 
nonprofit organizations to further the intetests of 
the American way of life. The Publications 
Office compiled a scrapbook of materials related 
to NLW 1959 and forwarded it to the jury which 
selected:'the winners. 


overage of serial 


~ 


* 


The directors of The H. W. Wilson Foundation 
have voted to increase the amounts of the second 
four-year program of Wilson Scholarships to 
library schools accredited by the American Li- 
brary Association from $500 to $1000 each. The 
scholarships will be granted to accredited li- 
brary schools over the next four years at the 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD | 
_ MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
fype-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years, Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cast quickly, 
and fet you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chisago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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rate of approximttely ten per year. Each receiv- 


dividing the amount if it thinks best) but “pref- 
erably in such a manner as to further recruit- 
ment for librarianship.” 

In announcing the increased amounts of the 
scholarships, the foundation referred to the 
rising costs of all education and the competition 
for superior students, and expressed: the hope 
that the larger amounts would help the schools 
to attract even more young men and women of 
exceptional ability to the library profession. 

* 
The Library Image, a Manual of Interpretation, 
is an’ unusual and effective publication on a 
vitally important subject. It grew out of a work- 
shop sponsored by the Montana State Library 
and was written by Miriam E. McNally, director 
of the workshop. Thirty-two pages, paper bound. 
Single copies, $1.00, from Public Relations 
Planner, P.O. Box 4132, South Denver Station, 
Denver 9. 

x 
A suggested list of activities for promoting in- 
tercultural understanding has been published by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
Entitled “To the Librarian: About Human Re- 
lations,” the leaflet is available free in single 


copies from the Paula K. Lazrus Library bf 
Intergroup Relations, 43 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 

x 
Iowa has joined the five other states—Missouti, 
New York, South Carolina, Virginia, and Wis- 
consin—-which have scholarship programs in li- 
brary education as part of their state plans un- 
der the Library Services Act. Two scholarshizs 
are availeble annually to residents of the state. 

* 
“You and Your School Library” is a 28-page 
supplement to The Instructor, November 1960, 
edited by Margaret Moss, school library super- 
visor in Madison, Wisconsin. Single copies are 
available free from the American Association of 
School Librarians at ALA headquarters; there 
is a postage charge for multiple copies of this 
rather bulky reprint. 


“Public Relations—-Whose Job,” an attractive 
red, gray, and black leaflet prepared by the 
Public Relations Section, is now available (sin- 
gle copies free) from the Library Administra- 
tion Division of ALA. Informally written, tkis 
four-page brochure emphasizes the point that 
public relations is the job of each library staff 
member. It can serve as a reminder to all steff 


. in si members and would be especially useful as a 





For your Reference Collection— 


DIZIONARIO BIOGRAFICO 
DEGLI ITALIANI 


issued by the Istituto della Enciclopedia Italiana. 


Ready now 


volume I 


xxiv—764 pp. small octavo $24.50 


To be complete in about 40 volumes, published at the rate of 


two a year. 


Bring your ENCICLOPEDIA ITALIANA up to date with: 
APPENDICE III (1949-1959) 


2 volumes 


Volume I will appear January 1961 
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$85.00 
volume IT slightly later 


ST ONERE PATAT one 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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_ part of the orientation. of new staff members. 
Single copies are free on request. 


* 


A few copies of The American Public Litrary 
end the Diffusion of Knowledge, by William S. 
Learned, are available for free distribution from 
the Public Library Association at ALA head- 
quarters. The book, a study of the public li- 
brary, the American Library Association, and 
the library activities of Andrew Carnegie ir. the 
early twentieth century, has historical value. If 
the requests exceed the supply, library schools 
will be given preference. 


* 


“Freedom of the press does not exist simply for 
the sake of the press. It exists for the sake of the 
people—because the people connot live inteli- 
gent and effective lives unless they have access 
to the information they need. They cannnot 
govern themselves unless they know the prob- 
lems of government; they cannot make plans for 
the future unless they know the trend of events 
m politics, in economics, in international affairs. 






as professional members of communications 
industry tend to identify oy#freedom as the es- 
sential freedom. The realffreedom required by a 
democracy is the freedom of the people to know 
everything they have to know in order to make 
an intelligent decision.”"—-Frank K. Kelly, vice 
president of the Fund for the Republic, in an 
address published by the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Center, School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. 
* 


` 


“Dr. Samuel Rothstein, associate librarian at the 
University of British Columbia, told an ALA 
audience in Montreal last summer a story that 
apparently came from the University of Ilinois. 
A student there wanted some information on a 
certain subject; they found him a book. It was 
too long, so they located an article instead. The 
article was stil! too long, and that bravely smil- 
ing librarian produced an abstract of it. At 
which point the student wistfully asked: ‘Do you 
happen to have a recording of the abstract?’ ”— 
Maurice F. Tauber, writing on surveys in the 
November 1960 Hawaii Library Association 











“Too often, those of us with some experience Journal. ees 
Order our 
LAZY SUSAN TIER TABLE DISPLAYER ~ 
for unusual eye-catching displays | 
of books > Je 
and our : 
SHELF PARTITION UNIT 
for worry-free shelving of 
records, pamphlets, periodicals ü 
l oi, 
and picture books. 
A postcard will bring. our 
illustrated folder and cur- 
rent price list. 
Slyd-In Products 2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N.C. oe 
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The Executive Boazd\meeting in Chicago No- d A 
e vember 12 approved a proposal that the Catalog- 3 
ing and Classification Section of the Resources 
and Technical Serv.ces Division seek a founda- 
tion grant to make possible the completion of 
the revised ALA Cataloging Rules for Author 
and Title Entry. A draft edition was published 
in May 1960 for us2 at the Institute on Catalog 
Code Revision held at McGill University prior 
to the Montreal Conference. At that time it was 
announced that the editor, Seymour Lubetzky, 
was resigning his position as specialist in bib- 
A liographic and cataloging policy at the Library IS A FUNNY GAME 
of Congress to teach at the library school of the _ By Joe Garaciora. The famous humor- 
University of California, Los Angeles. Upon Mr. { isť’s best-selling inside story about all the 
Lubetzky’s departure, the Library of Congress Anan ee tt tad Toe of the peti 
canceled the ALA~LC contract supporting edi- P $2.95 


torial work on the code. 
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As a result of these events the Catalog Code | TO KILL 
Revision Steering Committee and the CCS Ex-| 43 A MOCKINGBIRD 
ecutive Committee held a joint meeting in New| . By Hanrer Ler. The best-selling novel 
York September 24-25 to make plans for con- t! about two high-spirited children, their 
tinuing work on tke code. The CCS Executive | father and the violence just below the 
Committee approved the Steering Committee’s | 4 AR a Poner town. $3.95 
recommendations that Seymour Lubetsky be ALA Booklist. 
asked to remain as editor and that ALA seek a 
foundation grant foz funds necessary to complete 4 YOUTH 
the editorial work. It was estimated that the | ' AND THE F.B.I 
code was about 7 per cent complete, although _ By Joun J. Frommrry and Mme Mc- 
several controversie] matters have yet to be re- t Gnrapy. “... Useful information on some 
solved and no rules for special materials have ; of the problems of juvenile crime an 
hose drafted: | methods aa to combat it. $3.00 
The CCS Executive Committee therefore ac- : i 
cepted the recommendation of the Steering Com- 
# . mittee that, because of the pressing need for the |. JUNIOR YEAR 
, code, its scope be restricted to books and book- ABROAD 
° like materials, exc-uding any special rules for Í By Rosamonp and Jupy DU JARDIN, 
manuscripts, music, phonorecords, maps, news- ¢ “Will instruct as well as satisfy the ro- 
z mantic teen-ager.” $2.95 
papers, etc. “Library J j 
= The Executive Board’s action was an expres- PALU eae 
„Sion of its own feeling of the importance of 
this work to the profession. The Steering Com- THE WONDERS 
mittee is continuing its efforts on code revision ; I SEE 
and has called a meeting of the full Code Re- ! . By Jomn K. Terres. Exciting glimpses of 
vision Committee prior to Midwinter for the i wild creatures from a naturalist’s note- 
purpose of establisking the position to be adopted lira oh pile . - . $5.00 
by the American resresentative to the IFLA Con- Oy a ee 
ference on Cataloguing Principles (to be held 
in Paris, October 1961) on the most fundamental | 3 f? £ 
problem to come 2efore that conference: The J.B. MCO 
l purpose of the main entry in the library cata- j 
N log. When this matter is resolved and funds for COMPANY 
“2 carrying on the editorial work are secured, the PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 
aant : es " 
completion of catalog code revision will be as- 
sured.—Mrs. Orcera Mahoney. eee 
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Standards for School Library Programs. A new statement of the bafic principles and 
requirements for functional school library programs prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians in cooperation with 20 other national educational and pro- 
fessional crganizations. Presents specific standards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
for grades K through 12 in all sizes and types of schools. Basic for evaluation of 
present facilities and planning future growth, 1980. $2.50. With Discussion Guide 
$3.00, 1 Discussion Guide free with 10 copies of the Standards. 


Guidelines for Library Planners. Kzith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. A re- 
port which will serve as a practical guide to the major elements of planning and equip- 
ping libraries. Presents papers by experts on general aspects of library buildings. 
Includes floor plans, statistical data, and comments on twelve different school libraries 
and presentation of plans and criticisms for eight public, college, and university library 
buildings. 1960. Illus. $3.75. . 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High. School. 
Elsa R. Berner. Outlines a program of library 

instruction in the seventh to ninth grades with 

a hypothetical school as the setting. Covers the 

| program of library instruction in five depart- 


ments—English, social studies, science, music, 
and home sconomics. Presents detailed lesson 


AL A T lans on general orientation to the library and 
ools on the specific materials and methods required 

by the different departments, 1958. $2.75. 
for The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 


Mary Peacock Douglas, A practical, concise 
handbook of the services which student li- 
Sehool ; brary assistants can perform and the means 
for planning and organizing their work. 1957. 


$1.25. 


Libraries Use Your Library: For Better Grades and m 
Fun Too! 2d ed. E. Ben Evans and Wiliam 

A. Dennis. Filmstrip, 81 frames, 35 mm., black 

and white. A newly revised, enlarged filmstrip 

with all new pictures to introduce junior high and high school students to use of the 

library. Separate sections show how to find books, how to find factual information, and 

how to find magazine articles and pamphlets. Designed for use without a manual by 
teachers and librarians. 1959. $6.00. 


The three Basic Book Collections . . . For Elementary Grades (1960, $2.00)... ~ 
For Junior High Schools (1960, $2.0C) .. . For High Schools (1957, $2.75), are pro- 

diced in cooperation with leading natior.al educaticnal organizations. Each is a highly 
selective, annotated listing of the best books for a balanced working collection which 
supplements and enriches today’s curriculum. All include buying and cataloging infor- 

mation, au-hor-title-subject indexes, and lists of recommended magazines. 


Book Bait: Detailed Notes on Adult Books Popular with Young People. Elinor Walker, 
ed. Nearly 100 adult books of intrinsic excellence and proven appeal to young people. 
Details the qualities that make each book attractive and gives related titles. A wealth 
of material for book talks, book selection, and reading guidance. 1957. $1.25. 
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Valuable as it is, the department in the Bulletin 
is no substitute for the fuller information in the 
Intellectual Freedom Newsletter also edited by 
Mr. Moore. Subscription is $2.00 a year, payable 
to ALA.—En. 


Bibliotherapy 





Election day, home with a cold, allows me to en- 
joy even more Harold Taylor’s fine article in the 
November issue of your Bulletin. I was unable to 
I am very much interested and concerned in the be present at Montreal to hear Dr. Taylor origi- 
problems of intellectual freedom and civil liber- nally. 
ties and appreciate the space given to the 
column in the ALA Bulletin. I was one of those 
: who was disappointed when the Intellectual | 
Freedom Newsletter seemed about to die, but I Aloha 
did agree that a column in the Bulletin might What’ve you got against Bob Leigh that you 
reach more librarians than a separate publica- used that picture? 
tion would. Unfortunately, I am afraid that there 
are a number of librarians in small cities and 
towns who are not ALA members and will not see 
the Bulletin. These are just the ones who would 
be most likely subject to community pressures 





intellectual freedom 


ALEXANDER B. Toru 
Washington, D.C. 


LEE AsH 
Yale’ University Librarv 


Dr. Leigh’s woebegone expression (November 
issue, page 853) is explained by a comment on 


and to accede to them. 
Rocer B. Francis, director 
South Bend, Ind., Public Library 


another photograph of himself taken at this 
time: “As you see, I look rather grim at the 


thought of leaving the Islands.”—Ep. ese 














MAGAFILES 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 
57 years experience 


„A || The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list —will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 èe ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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————, Shelving Unit for Paperbacks 


... especially designed. to give your 
paperbacks the display value of your hard cover books 
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© Note the subtle incline of the E 
shelves. This not only ‘self-seats’ the : 
books but raises the spine titles for 
easter browsing or title. searching. 

Tbe bottom shelves are further for- 
ward for great stability and visibility. ‘ 
* an 
more books  Bro-Dart preser-ts a gracefully designed shelving unit for paper- 
a] backs offering both valuable and attractive accommodations for 
oP “> Space: the ever increasing number of paperback editions. The new 
with better shelving unit is architectured for the greatest economy. in space. 
disp ] ay v alue It fits flat again:t the wall or the units can be placed back to back - 
in an aisle-withcut becoming bulky. 
‘Send fer your copy of the Bro-Dart Furniture Catalog. 
Home Office: Dept. 136-C2, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. et 
Ro~ We:t Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 8, Calif. Pan, 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., a ahs 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario ` S 
INDUSTRIES , 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK~—-WHAT IS IT ABOUT? 


In 1957 the director of the then-new National 
Library Week and the editor of the ALA Bul- 
letin met by accident in Colorado Springs, 
where they were both attending the annual 
meeting of the Colorado Library Association. 
On a memorable day during that conference 
the morning papers carried news of the first 
Sputnik. The editor remembered that he had 
been driving through Ent Air Force Base, 
headquarters of the North American Defense 


Command, the night before when the satellite 


was making its first orbits, and he wondered 
what thoughts went through the minds of the 
controller and his duty staff while they waited 
for this stranger in the skies to be identified. 

A similar puzzlement about National Li- 
brary Week was evident during the Colorado 
Library Association meetings. Here was the 
director of a project with which ALA cooper- 
ates talking about something that did not have 
to do with librarians’ urgent problems of better 
budgets, adequate buildings, staff replace- 
ments, nor even about their immediate prob- 
lem of developing library service to rural areas 
under the Library Services Act. In fact, he was 
not talking about libraries at all, nor was he 
talking about any single week, except as a 
time of focus for certain activities. He was 
talking about reading, and whether the Ameri- 
can people wanted to do it, and how more of 
them might be persuaded that it was a good 
thing. 

Since October 1957, National Library Week 
has been discussed in the same emotional terms 
as Sputnik, sometimes with understanding and 
support, sometimes with exacerbated fury. 
They came into our world together, and in this 
connection it should be recalled that the motto 
which has been criticized, “Wake Up and 
Read,” was born in the early winter of that 
year when we were thinking in just such terms 


of alarm and crisis. 


Whatever National Library Week is not, 
we must remember that its objective—more 
reading—contributes to ALA’s goal, “to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American lif2.” 
At the local level there has been increasing 
emphasis, particularly in the last two years, on 
paralleling library week activities with specific 
library aims. 

Now an ALA committee under the cheir- 
manship of Margaret Monroe of the Rutgers 
University library school is hard at work on 
an evaluation of National Library Week. What 
a job to evaluate something so difficult to 
weigh and measure! Yet it is most necessary 
that the Association give its best judgment to 
the future of this greatly needed national ef- 
fort. Ultimately, the people who will evaluate 
National Library Week are the librarians who 
have tried to make its philosophy and program 
ideas work. Community participation in li- 
brary affairs, primarily through a citizens 
committee, is at the heart of both. There can 
be a two-way bond of mutual interest here that 
benefits everyone. 

The editor of the Bulletin once set up a li- 
brary for a county which had been in existence 
since before the Revolution, but which had 
never had public library service. At first hesi- 
tantly and then more boldly he called on indi- 
viduals and groups to do what they could to 
help the work along—the Rotarians and the 
Boy Scouts, a librarian between jobs and the 
County Attorney, storekeepers and teachers. 
Everyone helped. No one refused. And it was 
not because of his own feeling of urgency 
about the opening. It was because they wanted 
a public library. And those who did not ccme 
forward spontaneously were not lazy or indif- 
ferent. They were only waiting to be asked. 

This partnership in good work is the'mean- 
ing of ALA participation in National Library 
Week. So often we librarians think of the great 
privilege of free access to books as something 
we must thrust upon our public. So often our 
public waits to be asked. How many years ago 
did Socrates say that men would seek the good 
life if only they could learn what it was. We are 
not missionaries who aspire to illuminate the 
meaning of human existence, but we can il- 
luminate the corridors that lead to enlighten- 
ment. 
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Ready Jan. 9 


Questions God. Asks 


HUNTER BECKELHYMER. Thirteen gues- 
tions found in -he Bible—same from the Old 


Testament, some frora the conversations of 


Jesus in the New Tes-ament—are asked again ` 


$2.50 


for modern man to arswer. 


1000 Games and Stunts 


HARRY D. EDGREN. This little book is 
lled with big ideas fcr fun-time planning on 
any occasion. Included are original ideas for 
invitations, decorations, and refreshments; plus 
entertainment for picnics and group stunts 
that appeal to all ages. Paper, 50¢ 


Never Forget to Live 


HALFORD E. LUCCOCK. 365 meditations 
written on original weekly themes. Each 
meditation is preceded by a scripture refer- 
ence and closes with a prayer. Vivid illustra- 
tions prove useful as springboards for sermon 
topics. 240 pages $2 


Living with the Seven Words 
JOHN ALEXANDEF. McELROY. The last 


words of Christ take on fresh meaning in 
-hese 47 devotions which show how Jesus’ 
Life and teachings are supremely exemplified 
-n the words from the =ross. Ideal for personal 
or group worship services. 128 pages $2 


The Shape of Death 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN. Drawing upon the 
chought of five church fathers from the second 
and third centuries, this book presents the 
-nessage of the early church ‘concerning life, 
death, and immortality. Each chapter explains 
and gives a critique of the concept of one 
man, symbolized by a geometric figure. 128 
Dages $2.25 
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Can I Know God? 


W. E. SANGSTER. Seventeen stimulating 
sermons directed to our daily spiritual needs 
and selected for their comprehensive and vig- 
orous approach to a vital relationship with 
God, our fellow man, and ourselves. $2.75 


Lenten-Easter Sourcebook 
Edited by CHARLES L. WALLIS. Extensive 


sermon and worship resources for the Lenten- 
Easter season are found in this anthology: 
topics, texts, illustrations, sermon outlines, 
series outlines, calls to worship, invocations, 
and prayers. Useful to pulpit masters as well 
as laymen confronted with heavy speaking 
schedules. 224 pages $2.95 


Ready Feb.13 


Play Activities for 
The Retarded Child 


BERNICE WELLS CARLSON and DAVID 
R. GINGLEND. This illustrated volume will 
help parents Cand teachers) of retarded chil- 
dren plan play activities that will develop 
skills zs well as entertain. Chapters follow a 
growth pattern from simple to advanced ac- 
tivities for pleasure. 224 pages $4 


Wherefore Art 
Thou Come? 


JAMES T. CLELAND. Eighteen communion 
medita:ions written especially for use in the 
church service. Meditations show special con- 
cern for preparing worshipers to receive the 
Lord’s Supper. 


Science, Technology 
And the Christian 


C. A. COULSON. A noted British physicist 
Cand dedicated Christian) supplies a basic 
understanding of the nuclear age and its 
practical implications in relation to the Chris- 
tian faith—a timely and crucial subject for 
everyone today. 112 pages 


$2.50 | 


$2.50 
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Stories of Yesterday 
And Today for juniors 
ALICE GEER KELSEY. These story sermons 


present a clear insight into the aspects of 
Christian living that are evident all over the 
world. The stories are characteristic of Mrs. 
Kelsey’s unique ability to write for children 
in the junior age group. Useful to all who 
are responsible for the religious education of 
boys and girls. 123 pages ~ $2 


God’s Mission—And Ours 
EUGENE L. SMITH. Historical and theo- 


logical dimensions of missions are given full 
play in this study as Dr. Smith discusses such 
questions as: Are missions essential to the 
life of the church? What happens when 
churches neglect mission work? What is the 


real source of power in the Christian mission? . 


and many others. 176 pages -$3.25 


The Minister 
As Marriage Counselor 


CHARLES WILLIAM STEWART. A role- 
relationship theory of counseling, with sufti- 
cient case material on which to base an under- 
standing of the counseling process. Dr. Stewart 
emphasizes the need for the church to face its 
responsibility for maintaining a family life 
program of education. 224 pages $4 


Seeking a Faith of Your Own 


E. JERRY WALKER. Eleven inspirational 
talks dealing with cardinal problems, frustra- 
tions, and perplexities confronting modern 
teenagers. Some of the talks: Overcoming 
Temptations, When Dangers Threaten, God’s 
Frontiers, There’s Power in Your Influence, 
Make the Most of Your Life, You Will Find 
Him on the Hillside. 112 pages $2 





Ready Mar.13 


A Guide to Church Ushering 


HOMER J. R. ELFORD. Fundamentals for 
the church usher—duties, preparation, appear- 
ance. 64 pages. Paper, 50¢ 


The Beginnings of 
American Methodism 


JOHN O. GROSS. A history of the rise of 
Methodism—beginning with John Wesley 
and continuing through the early national 


period of our history. 144 pages | $2.50. 


The Ethic of Jesus in 
The Teaching of the Church 


JOHN KNOX. Suggestions for applying the 
New Testament ethic in such a way as to 
enable man to fulfill the righteous demands 
of God to the best of his abilities. $2 


The Minister’s Handbook 
Of Dedications 
Edited by WILLIAM H. LEACH. A collec- 


tion of 55 dedicatory services for special oc- 
casions, complete with scripture, poetry, lit- 
anies, and prayers. 144 pages 


Freedom of the Pulpit 


LEE C. MOOREHEAD. A discussion of the 
four essential elements which stand behind 
the minister’s freedom in the pulpit—intellec- 
tual toil, courage, love for his people, will- 
ingness to serve. 96 pages 


The Art of Handbell Ringing 


NANCY POORE TUFTS. Suggestions for 
organizing and directing handbell ringing 
groups; how to care for handbells. $3 


Abingdon ‘Press NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS: 


A CLASSIFIED LISTING OF 16,598 TEXTBOOKS j 
3 
USED IN 60 COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES IN THE U.S. 
Cempiled by JANE CLAPP—(Auther of ART IN "LIFE"} 
Clothbound e 1,096 pages e $25 
FOR THE FIRST TIME, information -s obtainable on what texts are used in 60 Calleges 
and Universities in the United States. Ecch of the texts is, in a sense, recommended by one 
cr more subject matter experts. ‘The author undertook the compilation of this vast amount 
cf material in order to provide a basic list of “recommended” books in a wide variety of 
informational fields and of literary works (classic and contemporary) for the use of Li- 
brarians, Educators, Research Workers, the Book ‘Trade, Personnel Agencies, Students 
and General Readers. 
COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS is a valuable sccial document because 
iz represents, for the first time, a cross section o? basic booki used in A VALUABLE 
higher education in the United States. Each of these books is being REFERENCE 
used somewhere at the present, as a text, or is known to be a suitable ° FOR > 
book to be used in its respective field. 
SUBJECTS COVERED range through the en ire content of higher | EDUCATORS 
education (and of information in our society). The 16,598 textbooks Teachers 
are listed in a c_assified arrangement under these three major head- Administrators : 
ings: Curriculum Planners 
HUMANITIES » SCIENCES èe PROFESSIONAL & LIBRARIANS in i 
EER EED Public Libraries 
THE FORMAT of books in COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS includes College Libraries 
textbooks in usual form, and standard literary classics of imaginative H.S. Libraries 
and expository writing, and contemporary literature in all its forms: Special Libraries i 
novels, poetry, drama. essay, short story, scientific writing. ALSO 
LISTED are periodicals, pamphlets, maps ard government docu- PUBLISHERS and 
ments. A number of recent “best sellers” are a so listed as texts. Jobbers 
Retailers 


A 218-PAGE SUBJECT & AUTHOR INDEX makes COLLEGE 


TEXTBOOKS casy ta use in identifying a particular publication. Agents 
4 42-page Direc:ory of Publishers and Distributors gives hard-to-find ——and 
information on foreign publishers, specialized publishers, and author- STUDENTS... 


publishers whose books are widely used as texts. 


SGARECGROW PRESS, INC. 257 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. | 
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New! Ptasti-Kteon. 
LIFETIME. 


“Self-Stick” 
N Book 


Self-Stick 

Tabs at all 

four corners 

adhere per- 
manently to 
Inside covers 
Eliminate sep- 
arate attach- 
ing tape or glue! - 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
Book Jacket with 14% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


e ee . "A 
Protection Effective —- Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein 


forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 


Economical — Saves processing time and labor — saves re- 
Quickest covering, repair ond rebinding! 


and the gasy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 
Easiest... LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


speeds and simplifies application. 
p P - *R.T.M. Dupont 


For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to .. . 


Home Office: Dept. 134-C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


° in Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Lid., 
Sno Dart INDUSTRIES / 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario — 
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Library posters, displays, and directional signs 
made by library personnel untrained in art meth- 
ods can be eye-catchingly effective. 

Original art combined with lettering and 
volumes from the collection made an interesting 
window display for the Martin Memorial Library 
in York, Pennsylvania, upper left. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, Free Public Library’s readers in : 
a quandary are directed by large-size lettering 
to Sam Shearer, assistant librarian, at the in- 
formation desk, center left. York Library an- 
nounced National Newspaper Week with clipped 
illustrations and newspaper mastheads plus let- 
tered posters, and volumes from their collec- 
tion, ower left. Below left, large lettering directs 
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Po dary 


WITH DISPLAYS 


— pee 


patrons to biograpaies in the Lancaster library; 

Edward Dax, director, examines some of the 

volumes. Below right, art work from printed ma- 

terials combines with lettering to advertise a 

Friends of Libraries meeting in Lancaster. Miss 

Orpha Shrylock and Mrs. Margaret Williams 

look over their window display announcing Na- 

> tional Library Week in York, upper right. 

Brotherhood Week was announced by the York 

. Library with a display made up of mechanical 

mae lettering, book jackets, illustrations cut from 

printed material, and original artwork, center 

right. All of the mechanical lettering in these 

displays, posters, and signs was done with a 
Columbia Signmaker. 
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ALL” = THE 
WORLD OVER | 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1961 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF 
OPEN MEETINGS 


ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA Members} 


Wednesday, February 1, 8:30 P.M. 


Presiding, President Frances Lander Spezin 

Parliamentarian, Robert W. English 

Approval of 196) Annual Conference Minutes 
—President Spain . 

Reports from the Executive Board: President 
Spain; Arthur Yabroff, treasurer; Mcs. 
Florrinell F. Morton, Committee on Ap- 
pointments 

ALA Nominating Committee report—Fu- 
dolph H. Gjelsness, chairman 

Federal Relations Committee report—Emer- 
son Greenaway, chairman 

Century 21 Advisory Committee report— 
Irving Lieberman, chairman 

International Relations Committee report-— 
Jack Dalton, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee 
Stephen A. McCarthy, chairman 

Appointment of tellers for Executive Board 
. elechon—President Spain 

Headquarters Building Committee report— 
Gertrude E. Gscheidle, chairman 


report-—— 


Thursday, February 2, 2:00 p.M. 


. Presiding, President Frances Lander Spein 

Parliamentarian, Robert W. English 

Ccmmittee on Constitution and Bylaws report 
—Katharine M. Holden, chairman 

Awards Committee report—Grace P, Slocum, 
chairman 

Ccmmittee on Organization report—Lowell A. 
Martin, chairman 

Membership Coramittee progress report—Reb- 
ert Talmadge, chairman 

Committee on Civil Rights report—-Herman 
Fussler, chairman 

Ecucational Media Council report—Carolyn 
L. Whitenack, ALA representative 

Report of tellers on Executive Board election 
—chairman 
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Note: A closed meeting of the Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
February 1, 4:30 P.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 

Attention is directed to the character of the 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. l 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of oficial ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national as- 
sociations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
meetings and have received a copy of the 
schedule of all meetings. The chairmen are 
responsible for sending in advance, to all 
asked to attend, information on the time and 
place assigned. These closed meetings will be 
listed alphabetically in the Official Program. 


Midwinter Notes 


REGISTRATION 


A registration desk will be maintained by 
the ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, where all persons attending the 
meetings are expected to register. The fee for 
the entire period is $5, and for those who do 
not expect to stay the full time the fee is $2 
daily. 

PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 

An exhibit of ALA publications will be 
found in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available 
for examination in the East Lounge. Included 
will be copies of library periodicals, reports 
and surveys, staff procedural and users’ man- 
uals, policy statements and literature on ad- 
ministration procedures, technical processes, 


as well as items on other subjects of interest ` 
to librarians. eee 
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by Everett T. Moore 


FOR REFERENCE ONLY 
An issue that absorbed the interest of many citi- 
zens of Santa Barsara, California, last summer 
and fall, and added a few gray hairs to City and 
County Librarian John E. Smith, was a contro- 
versy over whether the magazine New World Re- 
view should remain on the open shelves of the 
public library. Tke question was raised by a 
Santa Barbara res:dent, Mrs. B. F. Norton, who 
protested against its “blatant Communist propa- 
ganda.” The periodical, published in New York 
by the N.W.R. Cozporation, is a monthly maga- 
zine of opinion, ecited by Jessica Smith. It con- 
tinues Soviet Russia Today, one of the periodi- 
cals that caused imitial trouble for Ruth Brown 
of Bartlesville in 1950 (see this department, 
November 1960). The Santa Barbara Library re- 
ceives it as a gift of the publisher. 

Mr. Smith gave Mrs. Norton a copy of the Ii- 
brary trustees’ statement of policy on the selec- 
tion of books and library materials and the 
ALA-American Book Publishers Council “Free- 
dom to Read” stat2ment, and advised her that if 
she had continuing objections she should make 
them known to the Board of Trustees. In a long 
letter to the board she expressed her concern 
about the effects of the magazine on teen-age 
minds. 

The board directed the librarian to have his 
staff book selection committee consider whether 
the periodical should remain on the open 
shelves, and asked him to survey other Cali- 
fornia public libraries to determine how they 


_ handle it. The magazine remained available dur- 


ing the committee's study of the matter, except 
that, perhaps as a result of the publicity given 
it, several issues were circulated and the current 
issue disappeared. 

(The trustees were not unaware of Mr. Smith’s 
concern for intelleztual freedom. He has been a 
member of the ALA Committee on Intellectual 


‘Freedom, and cheirman of the California Li- 


brary Association’s committee; and he has par- 
ticipated in a number of state and national con- 
ferences on the subject. The Santa Barbara Li- 


_ brary adopted its book selection policy some 


years ago, in orde- to make its position on con- 
troversial materials known to all concerned.) 


A questionnaire sent to 27 California public 
libraries of medium and large size brought 25 
replies. Only ten said they received New World 
Review—all of them by gift. Of the ten receiving 
it, three libraries said they discarded it on re- 
ceipt. Seven placed it with other current periodi- 
cals, and six of the seven kept back files ranging 
from six months to several years. 

Before continuing with an account of the ex- 
tended controversy over the issue, it might be of 
interest to look briefly at the community in 
which it occurred. The city of Santa Barbara, 
population about 67,500 in 1960, the county seat 
of Santa Barbara County, is situated on the 
coast about 100 miles northwest of Los Angeles. 
It is anything but a Middletown, U.S.A., having 
emerged from the predominantly tourist resort 
of the early 1900’s to the more balanced com- 
munity it is today. In this pleasant town, which, 
according to an encyclopedist, “retains some old 
Spanish flavor and is known for subtropical 
luxuriance of its flowers and fruit,” tourists are 
still important, but so are its schools, public and 
private; its museums; its botanic garden; its 
new “clean” industries and research organiza- 
tions; and most notably, its campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, in nearby Goleta, destined 
to become one of the university’s major cam- 
puses. In 1959 the Fund for the Republic estab- 
lished its Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions in Santa Barbara. 

A substantial number of prosperous—not to 
say well-to-do—citizens live in Santa Barbara, 
Montecito, and their environs. They do not all 
keep office hours; many have graduated from 
such necessities and have retired here from a 
busy life in Los Angeles or San. Francisco, or 
from any number of other spots in Californie or 
other parts of the United States-—~even of the 
Western World. Emigrés from the United King- 
dom, particularly, find that they are right at 
home in Santa Barbara. 

It has been suggested that more residents. of 
the town find time to concern themselves with 
such matters as how the New World Review 
should be handled, and to take the trouble to 
write letters, than do citizens of many other 
communities. Whether this be true or not, the 
correspondence in the daily paper of Santa 
Barbara grew to surprising proportions betore 
the issue was closed. 

Reporting back to the board, the librarian 
stated that his book selection committee had de- 
termined that the New World Review was ac- 
ceptable according to library policies of provid- 
ing “materials representing all approaches to 
public issues of a ‘controversial nature. Ex- 
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tremist opinions,” it declared, “are properly 
present in the library in religious and pclitical 
areas.’ The Board of Trustees accepted the 
committee’s recommendation that the magazine 
remain on the open shelves. 

The Santa Barbara News-Press published an 
edi-orial commending the trustees for their ac- 
tion and condemning the “many groups and in- 
dividuals . . . working to remove books from 
sale, to censor textbooks, to label ‘controversial’ 
bocks, to distribute lists of ‘objectionable’ books 
and authors, and to purge libraries.” The trus- 
tees were congraculated “for having expressed 
their faith in the intelligence of the American 
pecple.” 

Letters to the editor then began to appear, 
and during the month of September ten readers 
expressed their views, several of them in quite 
lenzthy letters. 

Mrs. Norton led off, saying that she felt as 
strongly as ever about the subject. “Would a 
monthly magazine on “Ten Ways to Commit a 
Perfect Murder’ or perhaps ‘Fun and Profit Sell- 
ing Narcotics’ have the same privilege of con- 
stant renewal and display?” she asked. Another 
letter-writer described the magazine as “a 
weapon of the world-wide Communist conspiracy 
to take over America, destroy our liberties and 
make us a nation of slaves. ... Its intent will 
not be to enlighten but to befuddle the people 
of Santa Barbara and of every American com- 
munity that is so little informed of the workings 
of an aggressive ideology, such as the Commu- 
nisis’, as to permit such deliberate subversion in 
its public library.” 

“Why must we know any more about Commu- 
nism than we already know?” asked another. 

There were also some letters supporting the 
lib-ary’s position. One writer, Aylmer H. Maude, 
theught that “communist propaganda in our 


t Son of the hustand-and-wife team who translated 
Tolstoy. 
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country is so thoroughly discredited and so com- 
pletely contrary to our mode of life that its 
propagation merely makes it more unacceptable, 
as witness the miserably small membership of 
the American Communist Party. It is much 
sounder policy to have the propaganda in the 
open where it can be seen by all for what it is 
worth. The other side is very adequately repre- 
sented or. the library shelves.” 

The likrary trustees, in a subsequent meeting, 
listened to a number of speakers who argued for 
more than an hour that the decision should be 
reversed. Among them was the chairman of the 
countersubversive activities committee of the 
local American Legion post, who said the Legion 
believed that the trustees “were not informed as 
to the nature of the magazine or else were 
grossly misinformed.” The trustees took no ac- 
tion at that meeting, but Mrs. Marie Rey, the 
chairman, promised they would give the matter 
further study. 

A month later, the trustees decided to direct 
the librarian “to treat the New World Review as 
‘reference material’ for use when specifically re- 
quested.” They also made a general statement 
“explicity opposing censorship of any kind, or 
support of any given ideology.” New World Re- 
view was therefore removed from the open 
shelves. The pressures to take a “stronger” stand 
were apparently too great. 

Having gone on record as opposing censor- 
ship, the board presumably believed it was 
avoiding it by retaining the periodical in the li- 
brary. But since the original issue was over its 
retention on the open shelves, the final decision 
appeared to be less a compromise than a rejec- 
tion of the library’s policy of free access to con- 
troversial materials. Mrs. Norton’s fears about 
the effects of the magazine on teen-age minds 
would be stilled, at least until the more curious 
youngsters (not to mention some of the more 
impressicnable adults) should learn to request 
New World Review—for reference only. oce 
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by John G. Lorenz 


“OPEN TO ALL—EXCEPT THE CENSOR” 

In answer to questions posed to the two presi- 
dential candidates on government attitudes to- 
wards art and artists by Irving Kolodin in the 
October 29, 1960, Saturday Review, President- 
elect’ John F. Kennedy had this to say in partial 
answer to Question 8 (“Do you consider the en- 
couragement of art, in the broadest sense, and 
artists a function of the federal government or 
one more properly left to state and municipal au- 
thorities?”’) : 

“If this nation is to be wise as well as strong, 
if we are to achieve our destiny, then we need 
more new ideas for more wise men reading more 
good books in more public libraries. These li- 
braries should be open to all—except the censor. 
We must know all the facts and hear all the al- 
ternatives and listen to all the criticisms. Let us 
welcome controversial books and controversial 
authors. For the Bill of Rights is the guardian of 
our security as well as our liberty.” 


RECOGNITION FOR CONGRESSMAN FOGARTY 

Representative John E. Fogarty of Rhode Is- 
land, who has served as United States Represen- 
tative for the State’s Second Congressional Dis- 
trict since 1940 and as Chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Appropriations for the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the past nine years, was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Award by the alumni 
association of Drexel’s Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science at their annual Awards Dinner. 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS 


A new publication of particular interest to 
states who are considering the formulation of 
new public library standards or the revision of 
existing standards has been issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education—its Bulletin 1960, No. 12, 
State Standards for Public Libraries (OE- 
15010), by Rose Vainstein, public library spe- 
cialist, and Marian Magg, consultant, Library 
Services Branch, USOE. This bulletin brings to- 
gether for the first time in a single publication 
the status and distinctive features of public li- 
brary standards in the states of the nation. 

-Original plans for this publication were to 


give the complete set of public library standards 

under each state and territory. However, after 

the information was assembled, it was found 
that, for the most part, the materials assembled 
were almost identical to the American Library 

Association’s Public Library Service: A Guide to 

Evaluation, with Minimum Standards. There- 

fore, it was decided to include in this publica- 

tion only those standards which supplemented 
the ALA standards or which differed from them. 

Highlights of the survey: 
èe 20 states and 1 territory have formulated 

standards for public libraries within their juris- 

dictions. 

è 11 states have adopted or recommended the 
use of American Library Association stand- 
ards. 

èe 10 states have public library standards under 
consideration. 

è 9 states and 2 territories have no public li- 
brary standards at present. 

The bulletin can be purchased from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25—price 35 cents. 

Aids for Knowing Books for Children and 
Youth (Office of Education Circular No. 450, 
Revised—OE-30001) by Arno Jewett, specialist 
for secondary school language arts, and Mary 
Helen Mahar has just been issued as part of the 
“Resources for Teaching English” series. This 
circular briefly describes some useful reading 
lists now available to librarians, teachers, and 
students. Copies of this guide can be secured 
from Publications, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25. 

U.S. Office of Education Miscellaneous Bulle- 
tin No. 37 (OE-15009) State Library Extension 
Services; A Survey of Resources and Activities 
of State Library Administrative Agencies: 





A full three-year report of progress under 
the Library Services Act was published 
early in December as Supplement 2 to 
State Plans Under the Library Services Act 
(USOE Bulletin 1960, No. 27—OE-15012). 
Chapter 1 is a 23-page overview of plans 
and programs. Chapter 2 is a 100-page 
summary, including full statistical data, of 
the plans and accomplishments of the 50 
states and territories which participated in 
the Act during its first three years. This 
basic document on library progress in the 
United States is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 60 cents. 
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1955-56, by Wilfred L. Morin, library extension 
specialist, and Nathan M. Cohen, library re- 


search specialist, contains basic information on - 


state library extension activities for the year 

prior to the passage of the Library Services Act. 

Superintendent of Documents, price 45 cents. 
Some of the highlights of the report: 

© A total of 998 staff members were employed 
by 45 state library agencies in 1955-56 for 
extension services. The professional personnel 
employed in these services numbered 417, in- 
cluding 93 full-time field consultants. 

è Forty-five state library agencies spent slightly 
over $514 million for library extension serv- 
ices in 1955-56. 


LSA PROJECTS 
Colorado—The Colorado State Plan under 


LSA is providing funds for a demonstration 





The new ALA traveling membership exhibit was 
set up for a special viewing by the Executive 
Board’s Headquarters Visiting Committee No- 
vember 9. John Hall Jacobs (extreme right) of 
the New Orleans Public Library is chairman of 
the committee; Virginia Chase of the Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh, and Neal Harlow of the 
University of British Columbia Library are the 
other two members. Dorothy Kittel, staff assistant 
in charge of the membership promotion project, 
is pointing at a preliminary sketch of the Li- 
brary of the Future exhibit scheduled for the 
Century 21 exposition in Seattle next year. Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
is unintentionally obscuring the photographer’s 
view of the sketch. 

Two sets of this attractive exhibit are now on 
hand. Program chairmen and association officers 
interested in using the exhibit at their meetings 
are invited to write Miss Kittel at ALA head- 
quarters. 
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project (Nov. 1, 1960—June 30, 1962) for the 
loaning of reference and research materials from 
the Denver Public Library to suburban libraries. 
The project, supervised by the Colorado State 
Library, provides for quality reference services 
from a large metropolitan library to the three 
counties which surround Denver. Requests for 
answers to reference questions or for temporary 
loans of reference materials will come directly 
from the suburban libraries—not from individ- 
ual library users. 

Washington—The Columbia River Regional 
Library demonstration (described in the article, 
“Pioneering Library Service in Washington 
State,” by Dorothy Cutler in the September 1959 
ALA Bulletin) which began service June 1, 1958, 
to the five counties of Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, 
Grant, and Okanogan was successfully voted on 
November 8, 1960. The electorate voted to tax 
itself for the support of library service in this 
newly formed library district which covers 
15,000 square miles and serves a scattered pop- 
ulation of 131,000 people (preliminary 1960 
census). 


LIBRARIANS CONFER IN WASHINGTON 

A first conference of regional librarians for 
the blind was held in Washington, D.C., on No- 
vember 14-16 under the sponsorship of the Li- 
brary of Congress, for the purpose of improving 
library services to the blind and for the mainte- 
nance of high standards for such services. The 
librarians in attendance participated actively, 
drawing upon the knowledge and experience of 
the resource people. 

The Second Assembly of State Librarians was 
held in Washington on November 16-18. The Li- 
brary of Congress issued invitations to the state 
librarians, law librarians, and directors of state 
and territorial reference services to participate 
in this conference, the agenda of which included 
discussions on state reference and research serv- 
ices, public documents of the states, and compi- 
lations of state library agencies. Reports were 
given on the National Union Catalog of Manu- 
script Collections and the Union List of Serials 
(3rd edition); and public library development 
in the states, particularly in connection with the 
Library Services Act. 

Agenda Committee members were Loleta D. 
Fyan, president of the American Association of 
State Libraries; Ralph Hudson, state librarian 
of Oklahoma; Louise A. Nixon, executive secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Public Library Commis- 
sion; Robert C. Sale, state librarian of Connec- 
ticut; and Jennings Wood, chief of the Ex- 
change and Gift Division of the Library of Con- 


gress. 
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At the Second Assembly of State Librarians, from 
left: Jennings Wood, chief of the Exchange and Gift 
Division, Library of Congress, in charge of arrange- 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK AIDS 


The Organization Handbook for National 
Library Week, together with a 1961 Sup- 
plement of ideas for expanding local and 
state programs, is being mailed early this 
month to 4000 public libraries. The Sup- 
plement is intended to augment, not to re- 
place, ideas in the basic handbook. Many 
suggestions are culled from actual expe- 
riences of state and local committees. 
Many are focused on the special emphasis 
being given this year to both the develop- 
ment of school libraries and continued ac- 
cent on young adult reading. The Supple- 
ment will be inserted with all new orders 
of the Handbook. It is suggested that or- 
ders be placed early for this and other 
available promotion aids. For a brochure 
on the aids, with complete price list, ad- 


ments; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Michigan State Li- 
brarian, a member of the Agenda Committee as presi- 
dent of the Association of State Libraries; L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress; Helen Dirtadian, 
Department of Library Services, Juneau, Alaska; and 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Librarian, chairman 
of the Agenda Committee. The Fiftieth State was 
represented at the Assembly by Mrs. Mabel Jackson 
of the Library of Hawaii; the Virgin Islands by Enid 
Baa, chief of the Bureau of Libraries and Museums. 


dress Promotion Aids, National Library 
Week, P.O. Box 365, Midtown Branch, 
New York 18. The brochure offers the fol- 
lowing: poster, counter card, streamer, ta- 
ble tent, bookmarks, pocket calendar, mo- 
bile, advertising mats, and “Facts in 
Brief,” a handy folder for librarians to 
distribute widely to prospective citizens’ 
committee members and others. 





Books... and Sowice 
from McCLURG'S 





McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C.McCLURG & Co. eee 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THE PAPERS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, VOLUME 3 
Leonard W. Labaree, Editor; Whitfield J. Bell, 
Associate Editor. This latest volume in the continuing 
edition of the papers of one of America’s most 
versatile citizens shows Franklin’s interests, already diversified, beginning to 
broaden still more, until in 1748 he turns over the active operation of his 
printing office and newspaper to a partner, in order to participate with more 


freedom in public affairs and scientific investigations. “From nearly any 





point of view, this is the most interesting and absorbing collection of the private 
papers of any American”—Carl Bridenbaugh, N.Y. Times Book Review. $10.00 
Volumes 1 and 2, $10.00 each, OPEN VISTAS: PHILOSOPHICAL 
PERSPECTIVES OF MODERN SCIENCE by Henry Margenau. 
This timely book takes the layman to the frontier in several sciences 
and provides a contemporary outlook on philosophy. It shows 
that science is an exciting adventure, a stimulating enterprise in 
acquiring knowledge as well as understanding and wisdom. 200 pages. $5.00 
A HISTORY OF MODERN CHINESE FICTION, 1917-1957 by C. T. Hsia. 
j ~N The first major undertaking of its kind in any Western language, this 
\ is a detailed study of twenty important Chinese novelists and short 
X story writers and of the impact of Communist literary theory 
fg on Chinese fiction as a tool of political propaganda. 662 pages. $8.50 
A GUIDE TO ARCHIVES AND MANUSCRIPTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
compiled for the National Historical Publications Commission z 
and edited by Philip M. Hamer. For scholars and libraries, a 
complete guide to depositories of archives and manuscripts in all 
the fifty states, with summary descriptions of their holdings, Ñ 
ranging in time from Babylonian clay tablets to 1960. 720 pages, 
full index. $12.50 THE YALE PAPERBOUNDS: new titles 
available January 25th are Rebecca West: The Court 
and the Castle $1.45, James B. Conant: Science and 
Common Sense $1.45, Sir Charles Sherrington: The Integrative 
a A Action of the Nervous System $1.95, John Dollard and others: Frustration 
and Aggression $1.25, Erwin Goodenough: Toward a Mature Faith $1.25, 
Ernst Cassirer: The Myth of the State $1.45, Randall Stewart: Nathaniel Hawthorne $1.45, 
Alan Dugan: Poems $1.25. THE YALE SHAKESPEARE: Four titles are available for 
the first time in Yale Paperbound format — Merchant of Venice; Richard II; 
Macbeth; Henry IV, Part 1. 95¢ each. 
Write for a complete list of the Yale Paperbounds. 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut BEI 
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Architects’ sketch of main lobby 


Previewing the new ALA headquarters 


by Charles Carner 


Though the “open house” invitations for the 
new ALA headquarters building won’t be 
mailed for about eighteen months, Bulletin 
readers are getting a sneak preview in this 
issue. 

The extremely functional, glistening white 
structure, thrusting itself five stories into the 
air, will tower over most of its neighbors. 
Located in Chicago at 50 East Huron Street 
on property now occupied by the present 
building, the new headquarters is in the heart 
of the national association and institution dis- 
trict and is just a block from the Windy City’s 
“Magnificent Mile,” a strip of exclusive shops 
and office buildings lining North Michigan 
Avenue. 


THE APPROACH 


Expressways to the north and northwest are 
within a city block away, and Michigan Ave- 
nue leads directly into the Calumet Express- 
way to the south, Congress Expressway to the 
west, and will connect with the southwest ex- 
pressway which is to be opened by the time 
the building is completed. 

Lake front Meigs Airport, which services 
private and executive aircraft, is ten minutes 


e Mr. Carner is ALA Public Relations Officer. 


(See July-August issue, page 568.) 


away by taxi, and helicopter service is avail- 
able to Meigs from both Midway and O’Hare 
international airports. Neither helicopter 
flight is more than 15 minutes. 

Chicago’s rail terminals are being con- 
solidated into two main areas, one west and 
one south of the Loop. The south area is five 
minutes away by subway, located under State 
Street, which is one block from ALA head- 
quarters. Taxi service takes about 15 minutes 
during rush hours. 


THE SETTING 


No matter which way the building is ap- 
proached, it will stand out dramatically. 
Across the street on Huron Street the eighty- 
five-year-old St. James Episcopal Church 
lends an air of solemnity to the area, as do 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago building 
and Holy Name Cathedral, across the street 
from each other at Superior and Wabash. 
This is just around the corner from ALA 
headquarters. The famed Fourth Presbyterian 
church is just up the street on Michigan. 

Other institutions and organization head- 
quarters in the immediate area include: Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
American College of Surgeons, American 
Hospital Association, American Medical As- 
sociation, Kiwanis International, Lions Inter- 
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national, Adult Education Association, and és - 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. Most are 

housed in new or completely remodeled struc- 

tures. 

The majority of buildings other than those 
housing organization headquarters are charm- 
ing former town houses built in the nineteenth 
century. They are now used as office buildings Preliminary plan of first floor 
for advertising agencies and commereial art 
firms. 

The present headquarters, the former man- 
sion of the late Cyrus Hall McCormick and 
also a nineteenth-century town house, will be 
dismantled to make way for the new 45,000 
square foot building which will be erected on 
the same 125 by 138 foot lot. The new struc- 
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ture will haye more than double the present 
building’s area and will provide parking for 
eighteen cars, more than double present ca- 
pacity. 


THE NEW BUILDING 


Designed as a reverse “L,” the new head- 
quarters will enclose a courtyard with park- 
ing and loading facilities. Entry into the 
courtyard will actually be through a portion 
of the building, under the overhang composed 
of the four upper floors at the westernmost 
end of the building, at street level. 

Striking as the new building will be with 
its off-white glazed brick and vertical lines 
of windows separated by gray-green spandrels 
of glass, it will be amazingly efficient, too. It 
has been constructed of these materials to cut 
maintenance. The glazed brick and spandrels, 
fused in.a special heat treating process, are 
both self-cleaning. Windows are hung so they 
can be washed from inside. 

This theme of beauty and functionalism has 
been carried out through the entire structure. 
The building itself, of a steel reinforced con- 
crete and curtain wall design, is engineered 
for optimum flexibility. This is possible be- 
cause there are no interior columns in its free 
span construction. It is adaptable to most any 
type of office use with individual offices, in- 
eluding electrical facilities, arranged on a 
modular basis with every office having at 
least one window. This was done with an eye 
to the resale market value. 

Even the construction in two stages has been 
planned for economy. Rental space during the 
erection would take thousands of dollars from 
the building fund. Yet the work of the head- 
quarters staff had to go forward. 

One wing, the north-south, started in the 
present parking lot when a windowed bay 
housing the stair well in the old building was 
removed in November last year. This 40-foot- 
wide, 100-foot-long, 65-foot-high building to 
be completed by this fall (1961), will house 
the staff while the second phase is completed. 
The east-west wing, eventually to house the 
lobby, board room, and executive director’s 
office among others, will be a 30 by 84 by 63 
foot structure. It will not be located flush with 
the lot line on Huron as is the north-south 
wing, but will be recessed 10 feet from the 
street for a small, planted terrace which will 


make an inviting entrance to the lobby and 
help screen the first floor offices. 


AN ADVANCE TOUR—THE LOBBY 


Walking toward the entrance along Huron, 
as a visitor you will be impressed by the ten- 
foot-high floor-to-ceiling windows spanning 
the entire first floor of the east-west wing. As- 
cending the California black granite stairs to 
a height of three feet, you then cross a five- 
foot walk over the grass terrace planted with 
Russian olive trees. The walk is of black Vir- 
ginia slate similar to that used on the roof of 
Thomas Jefferson’s Monticello home. Stain- 
less steel will provide the background for en- 
ameled “American Library Association” let- 
tering over the top of the double glass doors. 
Black slate also frames the doors on either 
side. 

Entering the door, you will find yourself 
in a small vestibule with a black slate floor. 
Black slate on the walls, however, is trimmed 
in California walnut. Stepping through the 
second set of glass doors, you find walnut 
paneling to your left and a floor-to-ceiling 
glass wall straight ahead. In front of it will 
be the receptionist. The glass walls form part 
of the wall of the board room behind it, and 
it is one of the architectural features of the 
building. To the right of the receptionist will 
be the double walnut doors opening into the 
board room, and further to the right, part ot 
the elevator lobby. This portion of the lobby, 
28 by 28 feet square, will have a small wait- 
ing lounge area, 10 by 14 feet, which gives it 
an “L” effect. 

Standing just inside the second set of glass 
entrance doors, to your immediate right you 
will see the opposite walnut wall, and as you 
glance further over your shoulder the waiting 
area comes into view. Furnished with com- 
fortable modern furniture, this waiting area 
fronts on the terrace and its floor-to-ceiling 
glass wall looks out on Huron Street. It will 
be adjacent to the entrance doors. A glass 
display case, set in the walnut paneling, will 
back up the vestibule wall. It will contain 
permanent ALA mementos and exhibits. 

Moving up, now, to the receptionist’s desk, 
you glance down the corridor to your left 
where the executive administrative offices are 
contained and to the right, past the elevator 
lobby into the accounting offices. 
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Staff room 


THE BOARD ROOM AND EXECUTIVE WING 


Circling the receptionist’s desk to the right, 
you will probably want to look into the board 
room with its vaulted ceiling and clerestory 
windows. As you stand inside the doors you 
will note the floor is carpeted to hold down 
the noise level. The board room actually will 
be a one-story addition which fits into the 
angle of the “L” formed by the two wings. 
Opening into it on your left via a sliding glass 
door will be the office of the executive direc- 
tor of the ALA, now David H. Clift. Further 
to your left you will see that the west wall is a 
floor-to-ceiling window looking out on the 
courtyard. On your right will be a large cus- 
tom-designed storage cabinet screening the 
entrance to washrooms located in the north- 
south wing. The storage cabinet contains tack 
beard. chalk board, coat storage, map hooks, 
and telephones. 

Draw drapes can close off the board room 
from the lobby, and the room is so arranged 
that it can be broken into three groups of 
furniture: as a board room for twenty people, 
as a reception and interview room with con- 
fortably arranged furniture for the executive 
director, or as a series of smaller groups. 

Holabird and Root, the Chicago architec- 
tural firm that designed the building, refer to 
it as an all-purpose room. 

Leaving through the double doors and pass- 
ing the receptionist again, you will enter the 
executive corridor of the east-west wing. En- 
tering it, walking west, you will see two wal- 
nut doors, which when closed shut off the 
corridor from the lobby, and when open ap- 
pear to be walnut paneling, a continuation of 
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the wall paneling in lobby and executive wing. 
As you walk west in this corridor you pass 
offices which front on Huron Street, belong- 
ing to the deputy executive director, now Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson; the secretarial pool, which 
is separated from the corridor by a walnut 
screen that does not reach to the ceiling and 
allows daylight to fill the corridor; then the 
office of the deputy executive director for man- 
agement, now Donald Bock, at the end of the 
corridor. 

Across from the deputy executive director’s 
office is the office of the executive director. 
Though it does not open into the corridor, it 
does open, as we have seen, into the board 
room; entry from the corridor is made 
through the office of the assistant to the execu- 
tive director, nor Mrs. Miriam Hornback. Her 
office is directly across from the secretarial 
pool. The office of the administrative assist- 
ant to the deputy executive director for man- 
agement, now Carl Swanson, is located across 
the very end of the corridor and with it is 
another secretarial office. 

Corridors will be tiled in vinyl, and walls 
will be plaster. Secretarial offices are parti- 
tioned off rather than enclosed. Executive 
offices are closed off and have doors. 


THE NORTH-SOUTH WING 


Walking back east past the receptionist 
toward the accounting department you pass 
the board room entrance and the elevator, both 
on your left. Immediately opposite the eleva- 
tor is an enclosed stair well to the upper 
floors. Beyond the elevator you will find a 
corridor branching off to the left, and to 
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the right the offices of the chief accountant, 
now LeRoy Gaertner, and his secretary. 

The corridor to the left (north) runs al- 
most the entire length of the north-south wing. 
Turning left, you pass the washrooms on your 
left, which can also be entered through the 
board room, while to the right is a partition 
separating the accounting department from 
the corridor. 

Beyond the washrooms, still on your left, 
will be the loading dock and freight-handling 
area with a hydraulic elevator. Incoming and 
outgoing book shipments will be handled here. 
At the corridor’s end to your left is a second 
stair well to the upper floors and the base- 
ment, and a door that opens into the court- 
yard and parking lot. Across the corridor 
from the stair well is the mail room. 

The basement is under the entire building 
and also is under the entire courtyard. It will 
contain the publishing warehouse with room 
enough for 125,000 volumes, and 60,000 more 
for the archives—ample space for the 150,000 
volumes shipped annually by the Association. 

Returning down the corridor to the auto- 
matic elevator, you will see it is one of the 
more luxurious features of an otherwise un- 
adorned building, with wood paneled, car- 
peted interior. Its electronic brain, located 
in the penthouse on the roof, will control the 
ascent and descent of the car, open and close 
the doors, and remember the stops. 


SECOND FLOOR, 
THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


On the second floor, you will find the pub- 
lishing department. As you step from the ele- 
vator, you will be facing south. To your right 
will be the editorial offices on the courtyard 
side of east-west wing while the secretarial 
and clerical pool area will overlook Huron 
Street. Across the far end of the corridor an 
employees’ lounge with facilities for showing 
movies will be located. 

In the north-south wing, the layout will be 
almost identical to that on the first floor. The 
office of the director of the publishing depart- 
ment, now Mrs. Pauline Love, will be just 
above the chief accountant’s office, the re- 


Typical executive secretary's office 


mainder of the wing containing a similar cleri- 
cal area and other facilities. One important 
difference is the location of the Booklist edi- 
tors’ office across the full width of the very 
north end of the wing with a huge picture 
window providing north light. 


ON THREE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 
AND BULLETIN 


On the third floor, 10 X 14 foot offices, 
each designed on the modular principle, will 
line the east side of the north-south wing. 
Each will contain 30 by 60 inch desks and 
reference tables plus a stenographer’s chair 
and two visitors’ chairs. 

A portion of these offices will look across 
the new National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers building to the east, toward Michi- 
gan Avenue, and in some cases directly to 
Lake Michigan. General office space will fill 
the central corridor area, and each executive 
secretary's office also will have a window 
opening on the secretarial pool area. 

The opposite side of the office area will 
have the usual facilities, a coatroom, and a 
single office. 

The east-west wing will have similar mod- 
ule offices on the courtyard side, with the 
westernmost portion of the wing devoted to 
the offices of the ALA Bulletin; the editor’s 


office will overlook Huron Street. 
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Board room 


LIBRARY ON FOUR 


On the fourth floor, you will find the li- 
brary, double the size of the current head- 
quarters library, and central files, located in 
the north-south wing. 

The east-west wing will await the arrival of 
a tenant, since this will be rental area. 

Ascending to the fifth floor, you will find 
the east wing is rental space, while at the 
south end of the north-south wing, a 28-foot 
square area also would be available for rental. 
The remainder of the wing will contain me- 
chanical equipment including air-conditioning 
equipment necessary to operate the building. 

Set on conerete caissons drilled down 70 
feet to the glacial-age bedrock underlying all 
Chicago, the ALA building makes the best 
possible use of the rectangular lot. Visitors will 
leave with the feeling that the new head- 
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quarters building—economical, beautiful, and 
eficient—is a tremendous stride forward for 
the Association and its programs. 

And “L,” 


braries. 


even in architecture. stands for li- 
eco 





A kit of materials containing information on the 
new headquarters building, for use at regional 
and state association meetings, is available from 
the Public Relations Office. The kit contains a 
16-by-20-inch four-color artist’s rendering of the 
new building for display as an exhibit; four- 
color postcards of the same rendering for per- 
sonal use by state association members; pledge 
for the building fund campaign; and a 
prepared four-minute talk for use with two 
35mm color slides of the present building and 
the proposed building. When requesting the ex- 
hibit, please specify the number of postcards 
and pledge cards needed. 


cards 
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GOOD-BY TO THE OLD BUILDING 


On November 12, one of those mild sunny days that Mid- 
winter visitors never see, the Executive Board, a group 
of staff members, and a sizable corps of newsmen and 
photographers assembled at 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago,*and merrily said good-by to the stately, rundown, 
old mansion (above, right) which has housed ALA head- 
quarters since 1946, 

For the groundbreaking Mrs. Spain and Miss Gscheidle 
used a 100-year-old spade borrowed from the Chicago Historical Society. 
However, some preliminary work had to be done with a newer and 
sharper shovel by Charles Carner, above, left, ALA Public Relations 
Officer, who borrowed the spade. The photograph at bottom left shows 
one of the numerous rehearsals. 

Ground was broken on the east side of the building, just off the 
parking lot where the new building will be erected. Two weeks after 
the groundbreaking the office behind the large sign and the staircase 
landings on the two floors above had been lopped off and 80-foot cais- 
sons were being sunk as foundations for the new building (photo- 
graphs at right). 

The ceremony was held during the fall meeting of the Executive 
Board, all of whom are in the cover photograph: from left, David H. 
Clift, executive director, Benjamin E. Powell, immediate past presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, president-elect, Neal Harlow, Carolyn I. 
Whitenack, second vice president, John Hall Jacobs, Miriam E. Peter- 
son, Roger H. McDonough, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Virginia Chase, 
Arthur Yabroff, treasurer, and Margaret Kinney. 

Staff members and visitors who saw the proceedings through to the 
finish (opposite page) are, from right, Charles Carner holding his 
shovel, Robert Gitler, executive secretary of the Library Education 
Division, Germaine Krettek, director of the Washington Office, Myrl 
Ricking of the Milwaukee Public Library, Alphonse Trezza, associate 
executive director, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
Ruth Shapiro, headquarters librarian, Edna Vanek, editor of the Book- 
list, Mr. Clift, and Eloise Lightfoot, first assistant, the Booklist. 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Personnel Administration 


A staff committee structure 


by Ransom L. Richardson 


If there is anything startling about the idea 
of a staff committee structure in a library it is 
the lack of writing on the subject. One must 
conclude that it is either too minor or too 
simple to warrant a literature. Both may be 
true. It is this writer’s opinion, however, that 
here is an administrative device which can 
make significant contributions to the library’s 
overall service and at the same time perform 
wonders for the staff—strengthening it 
through understanding and, through partici- 
pation, stockpiling its morale. 

Library staff committees operating within 
the organizational framework of the library 
are a well-known and useful device; it is a 
structure or organization of such committees 
functioning independently as a major library 
unit which seems to be insufficiently explored 
and developed. Perhaps the story of one such 
organization may point a way, even if it did 
grow more from circumstance than from plan. 

The story begins with the library itself. A 
very common story since it is concerned with 
space—so little space that books crowded 
window sills, jostled heating conduits, and 
climbed walls and columns like paper ivy. So 


Mr. Richardson is 
director of the Flint 
Public Library, a di- 
vision of the Board of 
Education. 
editor of the ALA 
Bulletin from 1952 
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little space, that the main library services 
operated out of three buildings, each sepa- 
rated from the other by several long city 
blocks. The original Carnegie building; de- 
signed to serve a population of 16,000, was 
struggling to serve 200,000. It housed the 
adult services. circulation, films, and refer- 
ence. Children’s services were centered in the 
basement rooms of an elementary school. The 
most remote building, a service center and 
warehouse of the Board of Education, held 
on its second floor the branch, extension, 
processing and cataloging departments, the 
secondary circulating and reference collec- 
tions, and the business and administration 
offices. It is almost literally true that the Cata- 
log Department maintained a shuttle bus op- 
eration the year around. The lack of usable 
space necessarily forbade the addition of new 
services or the expansion of old. The number 
of staff, subminimum though it was, could 
scarcely have been increased even if service 
required it. 

Broadly speaking, that was the Flint Public 
Library in 1957, There may be extant in 
cities of 200,000 population greater distor- 
tions of space and function, but this writer 
has yet to see or hear of them. The amazing 
thing is that this library, so short in staff and 
space, rendered as much and as good library 
service as it did. For example in 1957—58, for 
whatever the statistics may be worth, the total 
circulation was 1,417,573 items, including 
5780 films, with a total audience of 337,193. 


PLANS FOR A NEW BUILDING 


There was something else in the beginning. 
On the drawing boards of the library con- 
sultants and architects lay the plan for a new 
main library building. The plan proposed five 
times the total amount of space in the three 
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old quarterg-combined, a leap from 16,000 to 
80,000 square feet! 

At the time, the number and complexity of 
the problems involved seemed almost insur- 
mountable. The comparatively vast spaces 
proposed for the new building created new 
problems more quickly than they solved the 
old. A minimum of six new public service 
units, one new technical service unit, and two 
new administrative units would be required. 
The entire staff would have to be doubled to 
keep the doors open the same number of 
hours. Staff and services would have to be 
reorganized, professional position classifica- 
tions increased from three to six. Library ma- 
terials for the new services should be sepa- 
rated from the common stock, new materials 
added, new card catalogs made. The building 
had to be furnished and equipped. 

The governing board would have to find 
twice the operating money and could be 
counted upon to ask why. 

As a first step, the director and three senior 
staff members met informally to review the 
problem areas and to consider means for 
making an orderly attack upon them. It was 
at once evident that many meetings of this or 
a similar group would be required simply to 
devise a framework for operations. It was 
also evident that the most serious and funda- 
mental problem of all was that of the staff it- 
self. The long-continued physical separation 
of the various library units had fragmented 
the staff to the point where there was little or 
no unity concerning overall library objec- 
tives—or, for that matter, the means by which 
any such objectives might be pursued it they 
existed. 

These facts led to the proposal that a staff 
coordinating committee should be formed 
representing a cross section of staff and li- 
brary interests; that it should be chaired, at 
least for the time being, by the director; and 
that it should forthwith address itself to the 
complex problems in hand. In the next breath, 
as it were, this group found itself discussing 
the idea of several committees operating un- 
der the nominal direction of staff. What could 
be more appropriate to the special needs and 
circumstances of the time? How better bring 
a separated staff into a coordinated whole? 

And so it began. 

Under mounting time pressures, it was de- 


cided that the idea, vague though it might be 
in outline, should be presented to the staff 
with all speed. Each staff member would be 
asked to indicate preferences in order of pri- 
ority for serving on the Coordinating Com- 
mittee and other potential committees which 
would be identified by broad subjects. 

The staff as a whole responded to the idea 
with enthusiasm. Here was a channel through 
which the individual staff member could par- 
ticipate in reshaping and developing the total 
library service on a broader, freer basis than 
that afforded by his own unit. 

Of course, not every member of the staff 
was equally affected, but all were willing if 
not eager to participate. In fact, as later 
events were to prove, there were not enough 
committees to go around, nor could all of the 
staff members actually selected get appointed 
to the committee of their first choice. Eventu- 
ally, time eased these problems through nor- 
mal turnover in membership and the establish- 
ment of additional committees. 

The broad objectives of the proposed or- 
ganization of on-the-job committees, or the 
Staff Committee Structure as it began to be 
called, were not difficult to state: 1) to assist 
the library with the immediate problems in- 
volved in the physical relocation of the library 
and in the reorganization of its staff and serv- 
ices; 2) to aid in the overall development of 
the library on a long-range basis; and 3) to 
provide interested members of the staff with 
the opportunity to enrich their library ex- 
perience by participating actively in library 
planning and in the making of library policy 
and procedure on all levels. 

The new Coordinating Committee, formed 
according to plan, found a powerful incen- 
tive in the concept of the Staff Committee 
Structure. Perplexing, seemingly unrelated 
problems could be grouped into logical cate- 
gories, and for the moment it seemed that the 
committee structure could take shape rapidly, 
effectively. 


MAKING IT WORK 


Except for the mechanics. On sober reflec- 
tion, it was obvious that there would have to 
be ground rules and regulations governing 
the total structure. The committee had to be 
explicit, for example, in the critical area of 
relationship between the committee structure 
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and administration. It had to consider the re- 
lationship between itself and the study com- 
mittees; the knotty problems of membership, 
including staff representation, eligibility, and 
option of service; the proper definition of an 
on-the-job committee; the length and fre- 
quency of meetings. What should the work 
priorities be between committee and the day- 
to-day library schedule? What about sub- 
committees? How define their functions? 

It would be of relatively little value here to 
give a detailed account of the Coordinating 
Committee’s travail in setting up the detailed 
statement of rules and regulations as finally 
published.t But in the process the committee 
gradually formulated several policies which 
seemed to be basic and essential to success. In 
essence they are: 

1. The committee structure must be ulti- 
mately responsible to the chief administrator. 

2. The scope of its activities on behalf of the 
library must be as unlimited and its opera- 
tions as free and independent as the ends may 
justify and administrative license can permit. 

3. In its membership, it must be, as far as 
effective operation allows, representative of all 
major library units and all ranks of staff. 

4. Its services must be available to the staff 
member, the library unit, and the administra- 
tive staff according to approved policies and 
procedures. 

5. Its organization must be sufficiently flexi- 
ble to allow for continuing growth. 

The first two of these touch the vital matter. 


1 Single copies may be had as long as the supply 
lasts by sending a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to Staff Committee Structure, Flint Public Library, 
1026 East Kearsley Street, Flint 2, Michigan. 
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Although the ultimate responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator obviously could not be put aside, 
it seemed necessary for sound development 
that the committee structure be able to work 
and express itself freely on library matters. 
This could mean, and eventually did, that the 
administrator’s close relationship to the Co- 
ordinating Committee as its chairman should 
be severed. In his place the assistant director 
was appointed on a permanent basis. 

This move eliminated to some degree the 
curse of administrative paternalism. Unques- 
tionably the assistant director would be in a 
better position to foster independent activity 
in the committee structure and at the same 
time provide the necessary means for com- 
munication between it and the director. More- 
over, he could not nor would he feel compul- 
sion to anticipate eventual administrative ac- 
tion to the degree that it would alter the course 
of committee affairs. 

Two kinds of committees could be estab- 
lished. There were study committees, defined 
along with their area of responsibility as 
permanent in nature, and special committees 
assigned to specific and terminal projects. 
These are illustrated by the Staff Organiza- 
tion and Personnel Committee, which con- 
tinues to be active today, and by a special 
committee on the selection of a new charging 
system, which ceased to exist when its spe- 
cific task was done. 

Actually, all committees were in effect plan- 
ning or “study” committees whose function 
was to plan policy and procedure and make 
specific recommendations to the Coordinating 
Committee. The latter had the responsibility . 
of forwarding each recommendation to the 
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director for action, with or without its own 
approval. Finally, the director could accept 
and act upon a recommendation or return it 
to the Coordinating Committee with his rea- 
sons for rejection. 


COORDINATED PLANNING 


Regardless of what committee activities 
might be in progress, the regular administra- 
tive staff, of course, carried on business as 
usual. Occasionally, when time was an impor- 
tant factor, administrative decision had to be 
made in problem areas which were concur- 
rently the subject of a committee study. In 
such cases, the administrative officer con- 
cerned would as a matter of course acquaint 
himself with the committee’s work as back- 
ground necessarily affecting his decision, Ac- 
tually there was little unnecessary duplication 
of effort between committee and regular li- 
brary activities since communication was ef- 
fective and almost immediate between the two. 
Whenever a committee study did parallel the 
planning work performed by a library ad- 
ministrative unit, it was nearly always the re- 
sult of design—perhaps to establish a fresh 
approach or “to learn the matter whole.” 

One should not be led by this recital of pro- 
cedures and relationships into believing that 
the committee structure is either pat or rigid. 
The organization, striving for maximum rep- 
resentation and flexibility in operation, ac- 
cepts studies for consideration from within or 
outside the committee structure by any in- 
dividual, committee, or other group. The Co- 
ordinating Committee need only be informed 
of the proposed study or activity for purposes 
of general guidance and coordination. Even 
that procedure is often a simple one, since 
each member of the Coordinating Committee 
also serves as liaison to a study committee. In 
a word, the staff committee structure is an in- 
strument which is meant to further library de- 
velopment and can be used in any valid way 
for that purpose. 

A review of the accomplishments of this 
staff committee structure over a three-year 
period seems in this writer’s opinion to justify 
the experiment. Briefly stated, here are some 
of them: development of the staff committee 
structure and administration of its internal 
affairs; development of a staff organizational 
manual; naming of library units; establish- 
ment of and procedures for maintaining li- 


brary science collection; telephone survey of 
inactive borrowers’ file; planning and de- 
velopment of shut-in service; planning and 
supervising move into new building; new 
charging system; new loan-system code book; 
planning for Great Books Program. 

To these can be added significant studies in 
progress: development of a personnel man- 
ual; development of a library manual for all 
departmental operations; development of 
book selection policy; preparation of annual 
publicity calendar; development of staff room 
policy. 

Impressive as these accomplishments may 
be, one should not be blinded to the cost in 
staff time. It is probable that the same things 
could have been done under administrative di- 
rection with substantial saving. The inevitable 
slowness of the democratic method, the back- 
ing and filling are just as evident here as any- 
where, and just as much a necessary part of 
the system. 

No accurate records were kept of the 
amount of staff time involved. At first, under 
the extreme pressure of moving and reorgani- 
zation, the proportion of these hours to total 
staff time was undoubtedly high; today, under 
more normal conditions, relatively low. It has 
been estimated, however, that the staff mem- 
ber serving on a committee during the first 
eighteen months spent on an average 7 per 
cent of his time on committee work; there- 
after, about 2 per cent. Of course, the total 
amount of staff time involved varied with the 
number and size of committees. The number 
of full-time staff serving on committees at any 
one time ranged from 11 to 40 per cent. It 
must also be kept in mind that since the Co- 
ordinating Committee was engaged in or- 
ganizing and administering the internal af- 
fairs of the committee structure, this factor is 
necessarily reflected in the time cost. Those 
are the most important cost factors which the 
administrator must weigh against the goods 
and benefits to be purchased. 

Now, after more than three years of work- 
ing with a Staff Committee Structure, this 
writer feels that the experiment has been well 
worth the time and effort. Much is yet to be 
learned, much is yet to be explored and 
studied, but there is increasing conviction that 
this kind of committee organization has a real 
contribution to make to the overall develop- 
ment of library service. eee 
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bring thes? opposing tendencies into balance 
or better, to make productive use of them. 

In the old days there were certain manage- 
ment prerogatives that no one questioned, at 
least out loud. Libraries and other institutions 
were often managed by dictators, sometimes 
benevolent, but dictators nevertheless. They 
felt what they did as administrators was of 
no concern to any outsider. Anyone not in the 
office was an outsider, 

But the climate has changed in the last sev- 
eral decades. Democracy has come into the 
library. The welfare of the group is in the 
hands of the group. With more and more 
recent concern for fringe benefits and various 
welfare provisions, library staffs are increas- 
ingly interested in matters such as Sunday or 
evening work rotation, their personal situa- 
tions in case of layoffs, time of vacation, trans- 
fers, promotions, etc. It would have given one 
of the old-time authoritarian library adminis- 
trators apoplexy to have to take the staff into 
consultation on matters like these. They func- 
tioned best leading a biddable flock convinced 
that father knew best. 

But in the new climate of permissiveness 
and shared responsibility, everybody wants to 
get into the act: We lose our bearings and 
are not sure of our roles. We must, however, 
in order to achieve the order libraries should 
enjoy if they are to operate effectively and 
with justice, agree that the administration 
shall have prior rights and responsibilities in 
some areas and that the staff will share them 
in others. 

I believe administration must have large 
authority in the whole range of responsibili- 
ties relating to finding, appointing, disciplin- 
ing, rating, and dismissing staff members. 
Division of authority would be confusing if 
not disastrous here. Also actual supervision, 
that is, giving directions that get the job done 
hour by hour, must be in the hands of the ad- 
ministration. The Soviet Army found out 
some years ago that divided authority with 
military commanders and political commis- 
sars in the same units led to frustration and 
organizational paralysis. 

To secure valuable staff participation in 
basic matters, the staff association might well 
be involved in personnel policy formation. 


' That is, the ground rules on which all the 


above administrative responsibilities are 


based. Also shared between staff and adminis- 
tration should be the devising of methods by 
which problems may be handled when they 
come up—problems such as salary questions, 
grievances and complaints, and working con- 
ditions. Another jointly shared responsibility 
should be the improvement of work methods 
and simplification of the various procedures. 
Here partnership and joint involvement can 
be extremely fruitful. 

John Pfiffner in his “Supervision of Per- 
sonnel” lists five “ingredients” of industrial 
democracy “necessary to permit and encour- 
age helpful conflict.” Pfiffner is a philosopher 
in administration. He recognizes that conflict 
is inevitable and his way of working with that 
fact is to use it constructively. His five in- 
gredients are: 

1. Two-way communication. 

2. Rank and file influence of policy. 

3. Responsible management. 

4. Industrial bill of rights. 

5. The rule of law. 

All these would apply, I believe, in library 
personnel matters, with the industrial bill of 
rights being transmuted into a statement on 
library personnel rights. The rule of law 
means a manual of procedure or other basic 
“rules and regulations,” which are known and 
binding. 

Possibly the best point at which to begin to 
find the vague and sensitive area in any par- 
ticular institution is for the staff group and 
administration to sit down together with the 
conviction that this is a joint problem for 
which there is mutual responsibility. Under 
these circumstances, and using the proven 
democratic methods of solving problems, the 
vague and sensitive area, while not desensi- 
tized, may at least come into clearer focus. 
Then it can be more intelligently and effec- 
tively dealt with. And all who make the li- 
brary go—the staff full of ideas and close to 
the operational problems, and the administra- 
tion with overall responsibility for long-range 
planning and the maintenance of a civilized 
climate—will find satisfaction in pooling their 
energies in their common cause. Then not 
only they but all those whom the library 
serves will have gained. And we can work 
toward our main objective, bringing books 
and the other media by which ideas are com- 
municated to the public for whom we work. 
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In-Service Training 


In-service training in libraries 


by Russell Shank 


At the 1945 University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School Annual Institute, Francis St. 
John summarized the wartime developments 
in in-service training in industry and scanned 
the library world for examples of training 
programs in libraries. He concluded that, al- 
though there were a few libraries with some 
training, it could not then be said “that the 
concept of planned in-service training had 
been generally accepted by the library profes- 
sion.” There was a growing interest in such 
training, but libraries had made only tentative 
beginnings, and there was no general agree- 
ment about the form which this training 
should take.’ 

What has happened in the intervening 
years? What is the status of in-service train- 
ing today? These questions are the basis for 
the current activities of the ALA Library 
Administration Division Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section’s In-Service Training Commit- 
tee. For the past eighteen months the com- 
mittee has sought out and documented over 
fifty in-service training programs in American 

1 Francis R. St. John, “In-Service Training,” in Per- 


sonnel Administration in Libraries (Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1946), p. 131-47. 
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libraries. Although the work of gathering ma- 
terials about such programs is a continuing 
committee effort, enough is now in hand to 
allow some generalizations about the status 
of in-service training in libraries. 


WHAT IS IN-SERVICE TRAINING ? 


The committee has established a definition 
of in-service training to serve as a guide for 
its activities. In-service training, according to 
this definition, is planned and organized in- 
struction originated and generally executed by 
management after an employee enters a job. 
Its purpose is to increase job knowledge, 
foster high morale, and to aid employees to 
perform effectively, apply knowledge prop- 
erly, and demonstrate ability for future growth 
or promotion potential. This definition follows 
closely the actual scope of training St. John 
found in libraries in 1945, 

The information gathered by the In-Service 
Training Committee seems to show that one 
of the most significant aspects affecting in- 
service training in libraries is the size of the 
library staff. Two quite different approaches 
to the management of in-service training pro- 
grams have developed: one, the internal pro- 
gram, seems appropriate to libraries with 
large or moderately large staffs, and the other, 
the externally managed program, seems ap- 
propriate to libraries with small staffs. This is 
the categorization used in this article, without, 
it should be pointed out, defining in precise 
terms the break point between large and small 
libraries. 

At least two major problem areas face li- 
braries that wish to utilize in-service training: 
training program content, and management 
of the training program. Of the two, the latter 
poses the most serious difficulties. Program 


content is limited only by the ingenuity of ` 


chief librarians and program planners. Pro- 
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gram management involves the availability of 
training resources, including instructors as 
well as materials, the availability of time (not 
only of the instructors, but also of the partici- 
pants), and the evaluation of training results. 
None of these are simple factors. The obstacles 
libraries have met in attempting in-service 
training have been serious enough in most 
cases, regardless of size of libraries, to bar 
major or continuing in-service training pro- 
grams in all but a few libraries during the 
past fifteen years. 


THE LARGE LIBRARY 


In-service training in large libraries is gen- 
erally internally controlled and utilizes library 
staff members, usually operating department 
heads or staff specialists, to provide the train- 
ing. Some libraries are so large as to be atypi- 
cal. Nonetheless, the very large libraries pro- 
vide interesting case studies. The Los Angeles 
Public Library maintains, among other activi- 
ties, a program for regional meetings for 
training and instruction and seminars for 
clerks and supervisors. It also relies on the 
Personnel Management Division of the City 
Civil Service Department for executive semi- 
nars, instructor training, and supervisory 
courses. This use of another department’s 
facilities and resources is a technique in which 
smaller libraries may find a fruitful approach 
to the operation of training programs. 

For complete coverage it would be difficult 
to surpass the program of the Circulation De- 
partment of the New York Public Library. 
This library is one of the few that lists the in- 
duction process and on-the-job training neces- 
sary to instruct the employee in the per- 
formance of the tasks they are hired to per- 
form, as part of its formal training activities. 
A general orientation assembly is held for all 
new library employees three times a year to 
introduce the officers of the library and to 
dramatize the functions of the various depart- 
ments of the library. A follow-up orientation 
session for the Circulation Department’s new 
employees provides a closer insight into that 
department. 

All librarians, in all classifications, receive 
intensified attention in an eight- or nine- 
session program to explain the areas of spe- 


- cialization of the Circulation Department. In 
addition, specialized on-the-job training in the 


form of six months of observed and super- 
vised practice work is given to librarians in 
children’s, young adult, adult, and reference 
work. 

The Circulation Department’s operational 
training is conducted through the medium of 
regular staff meetings of various groups of 
employees, such as the public service super- 
visors, the technical service supervisors, or the 
operating unit personnel, Library Public Serv- 
ice Assistants who are candidates for Senior 
Clerk positions in the branch system and who 
have at least two years’ experience in the 
library are eligible for the promotional train- 
ing offered by a series of four or five two- 
hour discussion group meetings designed to 
develop supervisory skills at the clerical level. 
Similarly there are programs for candidates 
for Senior Librarian and Supervising Li- 
brarian positions. 

More typical, however, are the libraries 
with moderate-sized staffs, a category which 
is here taken to include most large academic 
libraries, and municipal and regional libraries 
of the kind serving populations of at least 
100,000. Orientation is the most common sub- 
ject for in-service training offered by these 
libraries. Generally orientation sessions are 
lectures by library administrators and depart- 
ment heads, frequently supplemented by tours 
to show how library materials are obtained 
and processed for use and how the library is 
organized for service. At the University of 
California, Berkeley, the library’s program 
includes the two-hour session given to all new 
employees of the university by the Campus 
Personnel Office. 

A sampling of in-service training in other 
large libraries shows an interesting variety. 
The Young Adult Specialist of Cuyahoga 
County Public Library has conducted training 
in the past several years in various aspects 
of the selection of books for the young adult, 
the young adult as a person, and methods of 
working with young people. The Seattle Pub- 
lic Library has utilized a series of two-hour 
sessions, two mornings a week for a month, 
to outline standards for new employees who 
will be responsible for children’s work in the 
branches. Prior to these classes each person 
will have had at least two weeks of routine 
training under individual branch children’s 
librarians. 
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The Memphis Public Library has in- 
augurated a series of lectures by staff mem- 
bers with considerable experience in library 
work, for all staff members, to prepare them 
to give better service. The lectures will be 
held every two weeks for approximately nine 
months, At Columbia University, the Library 
and the School of Library Service have 
teamed up to give supplementary training in 
the practical application of formal instruction 
in the school to students who are also full-time 
employees of the library. The program of 
eight monthly lectures is given by department 
heads in the library, and covers all aspects of 
modern university library work. 

The Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library has developed extensive programs 
of in-service training for various categories 
of employees. Dayton has a nine-week re- 
fresher course, a five-session public relations 
course, a five-session supervision course, and 
two nine-session courses in children’s work 
and storytelling. All of these sessions are con- 
ducted by members of the library staff. 


THE SMALL LIBRARY 


It is impossible for nearly all of the many 
small libraries in this country to have in- 
service training programs of their own. Very 
small libraries are extremely hard pressed to 
spare the time of the person who needs train- 
ing, Certainly most of these libraries lack both 
the skilled trainers who can conduct the train- 
ing and much of the training-aid resources 
which may be found in larger libraries. In- 
service training for these libraries does exist, 
but it has been developed largely as a func- 
tion of regional agencies such as state and 
county libraries, and has generally been 
aimed at public library agencies. 

The impact of the Library Services Act on 
in-service training is quite evident. In-service 
training to facilitate and extend library serv- 
ice to all regions is a logical activity to which 
LSA money can be turned, and it has so been 
directed. By the time the halfway mark had 
been reached in the life of the Act at least 
twenty-one state plans contained provisions 
for in-service training. The scope and methods 
of training are varied. The Free Public Li- 
brary Commission of Vermont, for example, 
planned a series of institutes to be held 
throughout the Brattleboro region on such 
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items as storytelling, reference service, book 
selection, use of audio-visual materials, pro- 
graming for local organizations, and the use 
of radio and television. 

The New York State Library set up a com- 
plete plan for education for rural librarian- 
ship which includes study grants to enable li- 
brarian-administrators in library systems serv- 
ing rural readers to visit and learn the work of 
existing larger units of service in the eastern 
part of the United States; a study to aid in 
planning training for nonprofessional library 
personnel serving in rural communities of un- 
der 5000 population; workshops on basic li- 
brary practices for rural librarians, to be of- 
fered by the Library Extension Division of 
the State Library in cooperation with library 
schools; and scholarships for short-term in- 
stitutes and summer courses offered by library 
schools for librarians now employed in rural 
libraries in New York State. 

The Missouri State Library and the Univer- 
sity of Missouri Department of Library Sci- 
ence provide institutes on various levels for 
librarians in rural, inadequate library sys- 
tems. The program includes such items as 
refresher sessions for professional librarians 
and sessions for public librarians on the prob- 
lems of setting and obtaining goals. The State 
Library itself conducts three-day area in- 
stitutes for librarians and staffs of municipal 
libraries with tax income of less than $10,000 
and for staff members of county and regional 
libraries, concentrating on how to give the 
best service possible with the resources avail- 
able. 

State associations have also been of assist- 
ance in training. The Ohio Library Associa- 
tion has conducted three-day workshops in 
three different locations to provide training 
on a subprofessional level in some of the 
basic functions of the public library, particu- 
larly to meet the needs of the smaller library 
where in-service training cannot be provided 
locally. Local librarians discussed the selec- 
tion and ordering of books, the public library 
in Ohio, reference,work and tools, public re- 
lations, work with children, and work with 
young adults. Participants had an opportunity 
to examine books and materials used in ref- 
erence work. The cost of the workshops was 
limited to no more than $10 per person, in- , 
cluding seven meals and two nights’ lodging! 
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Although the content of this particular pro- 
gram was not for academic or special li- 
braries, there is no reason why this technique 
could not be applied to them. 

Several library sthools have shown con- 
siderable initiative in providing the kind of 
short workshops and institutes which can ap- 
peal to administrators of libraries of any size 
as quick and relatively inexpensive ways to 
finance practical training to employees. The 
School of Library Science of the University 
of Southern California, for example, for sev- 
eral years has conducted a series of work- 
shops planned by local librarians and the 
school. During one recent year this series of 
workshops scheduled sessions on “Getting 
Along with Patrons,” “Story-telling and 
Book Talks,” ‘Administrators’ Problems,” 
“Improving the Book Collections,” and “Cata- 
loging Processes and Short Cuts.” 


LIBRARY CONTROL 


Reliance of a library on an outside agency 
in this manner may be stretching the defini- 
tion of in-service training metioned earlier in 
this article. On the other hand, the library that 
does utilize outside training agencies and 
programs may exercise a modicum of control 
over the training by choosing carefully those 
programs to which they will send employees, 
by orienting prospective participants so that 
they might be better ‘prepared to bring home 
useful information, and by following the train- 
ing with “home” discussion of the topics cov- 
ered in the training sessions. In some cases, 
local administrators may be called upon to as- 
sist in planning and conducting the training 
sessions of such programs, thus adding an- 
other point of control of program content. 

Practical, internally operated in-service 
training programs for small libraries ap- 
parently do not exist except perhaps in those 
libraries with well-outlined induction and or- 
ientation procedures. Undoubtedly outside re- 
sources will be needed to assist libraries in 
this category. St. John suggested ALA-spon- 
sored correspondence courses and regularly 
issued bulletins to be used as a basis for dis- 
cussion groups. Training-course outlines, in- 
structors’ guides, workbooks, and many other 
publishable materials could also be used. To 


_ date, however, no directed, continuing effort 


has been made by any agency to provide li- 


braries with resources and assistance for in- 
ternal training programs. 


EVALUATION 


All libraries, even the largest, inevitably find 
themselves faced with the question of the 
effectiveness of in-service training programs. 
Evaluation techniques are expensive to per- 
form, and difficult to report. Not even the 
large libraries are so richly staffed that they 
can easily afford to release operating employees 
to participate in training programs. A certain 
amount of satisfaction may be obtained from 
the realization that employees participating in 
informational training programs such as ori- 
entation and public relations sessions will 
have been exposed at least once to the organ- 
izational point of view. Yet something more 
than faith is needed. Something tangible in 
the way of evidence of the success of various 
types of training, and training-program con- 
tent, should be available for head librarians 
charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
efficient and competent staffs. Unfortunately, 
such evidence from library programs is not 
available. The workshop sessions for person- 
nel of small libraries held by the various state 
and regional agencies may be as effective a 
device as can be found for these libraries. 
They have been enthusiastically given and re- 
ceived. But they have not been evaluated. Most 
likely all of the modern methods of in-service 
training have value for libraries. Also, if one 
can carry over research results from the field 
of social work, it can be said that in-service 
training programs have their greatest effective- 
ness when conducted by professional training 
specialists or by persons knowledgeable in the 
field of librarianship who have had some 
guidance in training methods. 

It is clear from the comments which have 
come to the members of the In-Service Train- 
ing Committee in its efforts to gather infor- 
mation about training programs in libraries, 
that many libraries want assistance in plan- 
ning, conducting, and evaluating training pro- 
grams. The libraries’ exact needs have not 
yet been clearly established, nor has the best 
method of giving assistance to libraries been 
determined. These are the two major areas of 
concern and continuing activity of the In- 
Service Training Committee. eee 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Recruiting 


Here is a state-wide recruiting plan that not 
only sounds good— it works. 


by Dorothy C. Smith 


The image of the librarian is changing in 
South Carolina. It is being changed by young 
people who have been led to see the librarian 
stereotype for the false face that it is. These 
young people from firsthand experience have 
formed their own opinions of librarianship 
as it is practiced in county and regional li- 
braries and without exception have become 
its eager advocates. Typical converts, they are 
zealously carrying their new ideas to the 
heathen who still think that all librarians are 
repressed old maids concerned only with the 
maintenance of silence and the collection of 
fines. Some have even elected to join the 
ranks of the profession. This small miracle 
was touched off by the South Carolina State 
Library Board’s Junior Intern Program. 

The State Library Board in its plan for the 
use of federal funds available under the Li- 
brary Services Act officially recognized a 
shortage of professionally qualified librarians 
as one of the major deficiencies in public li- 
brary service in the state. In the first year’s 
plan a remedy was proposed in what has come 
to be called the Senior Intern Program, a 
work-study program designed to provide li- 
brary recruits with a good quality of county 
or regional library experience plus the means 
and time to attend graduate library school. 
(For details see Helen Luce’s “Scholarship 


e Miss Smith is field consultant on the South 
Carolina State Library Board. She described 
South Carolina’s regional library demonstration 


project under the Library Services Act in the 
September 1959 ALA Bulletin. 
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Catch them 
while they’re in college 


for Rural Libraries,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
May 1959.) 

Recruiting for this program was left, for 
the most part, to the individual librarians who 
wished to have interns in their libraries, a 
fact which soon accentuated the need for im- 
proved recruitment techniques. Almost im- 
mediately there became apparent a serious 
necessity for getting information about li- 
brarianship to college students before they 
graduate, and especially before they select 
another profession or vocation. There also 
became apparent an equally great need for 
informing college faculty members, whose 
influence on the choice of a profession is fre- 
quently decisive, of the advantages and op- 
portunities in librarianship. In the minds of 
both students and faculty the stereotyped 
image of the librarian was firmly fixed point- 
ing up again the necessity for better public 
relations for the profession. It was to cope 
with these needs that a second recruiting pro- 
gram, subsequently named the Junior Intern 
Program, was evolved by the State Library 
Board. 

A prospectus for this program was drawn 
up as follows: 


1. A junior internship will be a summer position 
in a public library in South Carolina awarded 
on a competitive basis to a college junior or 
senior or to a young teacher who is interested 
in becoming a public librarian. 

2. The period of the internship will be not less 
than two and one-half months on a full-time 


basis. 


3. Each position will carry a salary of $150 per - 


month. 
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Junior interns with Estellene P. Walker, director of the 
South Carolina State Library Board, at the end of 
summer meeting of interns and librarians. Left to right, 
Rebecca Felder, May Moore, Linda Raney, Adele Booth, 
Gertrude Glover, Harriett Boyd, Miss Walker, Sara R. 
Moore, and Sandra Dew. 


4. The library will advertise the junior intern- 
ship to ask applications for the position. 

5. The position will be awarded by the head li- 
brarian on the basis of formal application, 
references, and an interview. Priority will be 
given to applicants interested in librarianship 
as a profession. 

6. The junior intern’s work in the library will be 
planned as an introduction to various phases 
of public library work with the purpose of 
giving the intern an opportunity to form an 
opinion of the opportunities in librarianship. 

7. As far as possible, the junior intern will be 
assigned subprofessional rather than clerical 
duties. 


The Junior Intern Program as outlined 
above was tried in three pilot libraries in the 
summer of 1959, and on the basis of that ex- 
perience the decision was made to expand and 
elaborate the program for 1960. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


The mechanics of the program were simple. 
The libraries desiring to have junior interns 
applied to the State Library Board for junior 
intern grants ($200 per junior intern, ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of each intern’s 
salary plus the required Social Security and 
state retirement matching funds). Awards were 
made on the basis of the quality of experience 
and supervision the library could offer. Pay- 
ment of grant funds was contingent upon the 
library’s locating a suitable candidate for its 
internship. The responsibility for recruiting 
and interviewing applicants, checking refer- 
ences, and choosing the best candidate was 
placed upon the head librarian; but assistance 
was provided in all these matters. 

To aid librarians in locating applicants, a 
committee of eleven librarians was appointed 
from the Public Library Section of the South 
Carolina Library Association. This committee 
met in Columbia in January and decided that 
by March 15 every college and university in 
the state would be visited by a committee 


member who would talk with the heads of 





the history and English departments and the 
vocational guidance counselors about the op- 
portunities in librarianship, and specifically 
about the opportunity for firsthand experience 
to be gained in the Junior Intern Program. 
The history and English professors were ap- 
proached not because their majors were de- 
sired to the exclusion of—or even in pref- 
erence to—others, but because it was reasoned 
that these departments are most likely to have 
students who have the necessary academic 
and personal qualifications for admission to 
graduate library school and who, perhaps not 
wanting to teach, are casting about for some 
other profession. The vocational guidance 
counselor, it was hoped, would be able to 
reach students in all subject fields. 

In these conferences emphasis was laid on 
the fact that, although the major purpose of 
the Junior Intern Program was to recruit 
county and regional librarians, no obligation 
was entailed in the acceptance of a junior in- 
tern appointment. It was also made clear that 
applicants for these positions need not be 
already interested in librarianship, but should 
not be committed to some other vocation. 
Sought for junior intern positions were col- 
lege juniors and seniors who had decided on 
a major subject field (and could thus be pre- 
sumed ready to choose a profession or voca- 
tion in which to apply their knowledge), who 
had done or planned to do the greatest part 
of their undergraduate work in the liberal arts 
(since students who have an undue proportion 
of course time in vocational subjects may not 
have the background necessary for library 
work and may also find admission to gradu- 
ate library school difficult), who had at least 
a C-plus average, who had the personal quali- 
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fications desirable in a librarian, and who 
were in good physical and mental health. 

With the assistance of the faculty members 
mentioned above and that of the college li- 
brarians, arrangements were made for the 
committee members to talk with qualified stu- 
dents about the program and, of course, li- 
brarianship as a career. Students who evi- 
denced an interest in the junior internships 
were given a list of librarians to whom they 
might apply. 

Meanwhile the program was publicized. A 
general news article was carried by one of 
the state’s leading newspapers, while local 
newspaper publicity for specific internships 
was originated by the sponsoring libraries. In 
an effort to reach South Carolinians in college 
out of state as well as other young people who 
might like to work in South Carolina, a news 
release describing the program was sent to 
student publications issued by colleges and 
universities in seven southeastern states. As 
a result of this publicity and the Public Li- 
brary Section Committee’s recruiting activity, 
enough applications were received to make the 
awards genuinely competitive. 

It should be noted at this point that the 
Junior Intern Program, though planned to 
attract college students, was not limited ex- 
clusively to that group. Also eligible were 
young teachers who were interested in becom- 
ing county and regional librarians, and who 
could meet the requirements for admission to 
graduate library school. Although no recruit- 
ing program was aimed specifically at this 
group, their eligibility was mentioned in all 
publicity, and several applications were re- 
ceived. Only one, however, was acceptable. 

A total of ten young people were appointed 
to junior internships in nine county and re- 
gional libraries for the summer of 1960. An 
eleventh junior intern was employed at the 
State Library Board. All received a good 
variety of experience, working in all depart- 
ments of the libraries and sampling, as far as 
their abilities permitted, all types of work. 
Their supervising librarians planned their 
work as a logical, meaningful, and honest 
introduction to the profession. The good and 
satisfying aspects of the work were em- 
phasized; the dull and troublesome parts were 
neither hidden nor denied, but were placed 
in their proper perspective. 
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This honesty indeed proved the best policy. 
The State Library Board brought both interns 
and librarians together for a one-day meeting 
in Columbia near the end of the internship 
period and found both young people and li- 
brarians genuinely enthusiastic about the 
program. 


A SESSION TO SUMMARIZE 


In independent sessions the interns and li- 
brarians were asked to talk the program over 
frankly and make suggestions for strength- 
ening it another year. One surprising—but 
gratifying—recommendation came from both 
groups: lengthen the period of the junior 
internship from two and one-half months to 
three months. Other recommendations made 
by the two groups were: 


Junior interns: 

Publicize the program more widely in col- 
lege, county, and city newspapers. 

Use young people, i.e., former junior in- 
terns) to talk to other students in col- 
leges and at club meetings. 

Work at changing the “old maid librarian” 
stereotype. 


Librarians: 

Broaden recruiting contacts with college 
and university faculties, to include sci- 
entific and technical divisions. 

Look for means of attracting young teach- 





—or grab them even younger 

“When I got my Girl Scout calendar for 1961 
I was pleasantly surprised to find that the pic- 
ture for September is of a Los Angeles Public 
Library bookmobile at a school stop. The blue 
and yellow paint is bright, and there is a picture 
of ‘Little Toot’ on its side. The title is, ‘Senior 
Girl Scouts serving as library aides assist the 
bookmobile librarian as the traveling library 
stops at a school.’ 

“What I'd like to emphasize is this: over the 
years many a Girl Scout has decided on nursing 
as a career because she had an opportunity to 
work as a nurses’ aide in a hospital. There is 
every reason to believe that library aides will be 
attracted to librarianship. The girls are not paid, 
they are reliable and report regularly to work, 
and they are available almost everywhere.”— 
Mrs. H. P. Hopper, Washington, D.C. 


a < 
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ers and others older than students into 
the program. 

Set up, probably at state level, a counseling 
service to provide information about 
graduate library schools, scholarships, etc. 

Another year the changes suggested will be 

incorporated in the program and other re- 
visions may also be made. For example, con- 
tacts with college department heads will be 
made earlier, probably before Christmas, to 
give them time to talk the program over with 
their students before the recruiting meetings 
are scheduled. The recruiting meetings, led by 
former junior interns, will be held after first 
semester examinations, with a librarian pres- 
ent to answer any questions that may arise. 

The State Library Board recognizes the fact 

that the program still has defects. There are 
problems yet to be solved, among them how 
to recruit teachers and others who may really 
want to become county librarians, without at- 
tracting the perpetually dissatisfied who drift 
from one occupation to another, and how to 
inform parents about the scope and future of 
librarianship. There is much work yet to be 


done with college faculties, since, for example, 
there are still history professors who want 
their students only to become historians. 

We recognize that the Junior Intern Pro- 
gram is not the answer to all recruiting needs, 
that it is only one part of a total program which 
we are developing. We think, nevertheless. 
that the program has its good points. It is 
simple, inexpensive, easy to manage, and—we 
are rash enough to say—successful. Although 
we dare not count now the success of the 
program in terms of librarians recruited, until 
these interns have safely graduated from col- 
lege and entered library school, we are con- 
fident that we will obtain new librarians from 
this group. We expect this program to be- 
come a “feeder” for a scholarship program 
now being worked out and think the experi- 
ence gained as interns will make these young 
people more apt candidates for library school 
training. Finally, we dare to claim success for 
the program in changing for the better the 
image of the librarian, at least in the minds 
of these young people and their friends and 
associates at home and at college. cece 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 
Budgeting 


Performance budgeting for the library 


by Catherine Maybury 


Libraries have a tendency to be at the bottom 
of the heap when money is doled out. This is 
particularly true in the case of public li- 
braries, for there never seems to be enough 
money to support adequately all governmental 
functions. In addition, governmental officials 
are not always conscious of the important role 
the public library should play in community 
life. When presented with budget requests for 
libraries, they are apt to have a poor under- 
standing, if any at all, of the use of and the 
need for the various items listed in the budget 
document. 

Performance budgeting offers a way for li- 
braries to present budget requests which not 
only will be given fuller attention but which 
will be better understood by both citizens 
and legislative bodies. With the need for ade- 
quate support as great as it is, libraries should 
take advantage of every opportunity coming 
their way for increasing this support. And 
the performance budget is such an opportu- 
nity. 


WHAT IS PERFORMANCE BUDGETING ? 


Performance budgeting is not a new device; 
its common-sense approach has been used 
for many years by farsighted budget officers 
and administrators. It was not given careful 


è Mrs. Maybury was 
librarian of the In- 
stitute of Govern- 
ment, University of 
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this article was writ- 
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ments librarian of 
the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs. 
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scrutiny and close observation by the general 
public, however, until the first Hoover Com- 
mission called it by name and recommended 
its use by federal agencies in 1949. Since that 
time the technique has been discussed and 
debated with such vigor that one is led to be- 
lieve that here is an entirely new budgeting 
concept. In reality, it is nothing more than 
an explanation of the proposed expenditures 
in terms of accomplishments and results 
rather than in terms of the materials and man 
power needed to accomplish these results. 
Performance budgeting is the practice of 
1) telling what the library intends to do with 
the money it is requesting and 2) showing 
how much money is needed to carry out each 
phase of the program. For example, the li- 
brary performs a series of operations or pro- 
grams, such as technical processing, circula- 
tion, and reference. In the budget document, 
each such program is first described for the 
uninitiated. The extent of the program for the 
new year is set out, and the cost of that in-, 
dividual program is stated, accompanied b 


supporting data which might or might not = 


include the amounts to be spent for salaries, 
books, supplies and equipment, and so on. In 
this way, the legislative body will see why as 
well as what. In the ordinary line-item budg- 
et, on the other hand, the legislative body is 
given only an overall request for salaries, for 
books, for supplies, etc., with no indication 
as to what they will be spent for other than 
“library services.” “The all important con- 
sideration in budgeting is the work or service 
to be accomplished.”* Most librarians have 


*U.S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Task Force Report on 
Fiscal, Budgeting, and Accounting Activities . . . 
January 1949 (Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1948), p. 74. 
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recognized for years that their very raison 
d'être is service and that all library processes 
are directed toward, this aim. Why not let 
this purpose be reflected in the budget? 

This author has no desire to enter into the 
argument as to whether “performance budget- 
ing” and “program budgeting” refer to the 
same or different processes, Suffice it to say 
that some authorities define performance 
budgeting as the practice of requesting operat- 
ing funds for particular services based on the 
cost of these services as shown by past per- 
formance, and program budgeting as the 
grouping of like functions or programs in the 
budget document. There are others who say 
that program budgeting is the process by 
which functions and their costs are set forth 
in advance and that performance budgeting 
is the process by which performance of these 
functions is checked in terms of the program 
advanced—the one process concerned with 
formulation and the other with execution. It 


is unfortunate that business administrators ` 


have not yet agreed on the use of these terms. 
At any rate, in this article “performance 
budgeting” refers to budget requests presented 
in terms of programs of work which in turn 
are supported by figures based on past per- 
formance—or what these programs actually 
cost in terms of work units and man-hours. 


HOW TO MAKE A PERFORMANCE BUDGET 


Performance budgeting involves two basic 
procedures: 1) determination of programs 


„of work, and 2) calculating the cost of these 


programs. 


Programs of Work 


The determination of programs of work 
involves the grouping of like functions or ac- 
tivities. This is most easily accomplished by 
using already existing departments or di- 
visions as starting points, since the organiza- 
tional structure in most libraries is a func- 
tional one. However, this approach may mini- 
mize one of the fundamental benefits which 
can be derived from the use of performance 
budgeting—the review of programs and de- 
partmental organization which it makes pos- 
sible. Existing programs and departmental 


- lines should be carefully scrutinized for the 


relationship they bear to the aims of the li- 


brary and for any unnecessary duplication of 
effort. For example, if the grouping procedure 
points out that several departments are or- 
dering books, then this activity should be in- 
vestigated in order to determine whether or 
not all book ordering should be centralized 
in one department. This review is particularly 
helpful in large libraries whose programs can- 
not be surveyed at a glance and where peri- 
odic review of departmental structure and ac- 
tivities does not occur. It helps to get rid of 
those stopgap procedures which are installed 
as temporary measures but which hang on out 
of inertia. | 


Cost of Programs 


The next step is to list the items which are 
necessary for carrying out each program and 
the costs cf these items. This list will include 
salaries, hook funds, binding, supplies and 
equipment, and any other items necessary to 
the function, except building maintenance.* It 
has been suggested? that the items in this list 
be separated into two groups: 1) fixed costs, 
or those which vary only with size of the tctal 
operation and not with workload, such as 
building maintenance and some administra- 
tive duties; and 2) variable costs, or those 
which vary directly with the volume of work 
produced, such as cataloging, reference, and 
circulation. This breakdown reveals to the 
budgeting authorities the costs: which can be 
affected by their action on specific programs, 
while showing also what the constant costs will 
be. . 

Costs of books, supplies and equipment, 
binding, and all other costs except salaries 
will be determined as usual—by the nature 
and needs of the institution or community of 
which the library is a part, the number of 


? If cost accounting is to be used, the cost of main- 
taining the department or room would be included in 
any statement of costs of a specific operation, but for 
purposes of library budgeting where cost accounting 
is not used, it is thought best to treat building main- 
tenance as a function separate and apart from all 
others. However, cost accounting is not recommenced 
for any except the largest libraries, and then only 
after careful consideration of the work and expense 
involved. 

3 See Performance Budgeting for Hospitals and 
Health Departments (Chicago: Municipal Finarce ' 
Officers Association, 1956). 
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patrons, and the overall program of the li- 
brary, in the case of books; by the number 
of books and materials being processed and 
circulated, in the case of supplies and equip- 
ment; by the number of volumes in the col- 
lection, in the case of binding; or by any 
other device a library may have worked cut 
for the measurement of these costs. Because 
salaries are more difficult to establish and 
sirce they constitute two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the total operating budget of most 
libraries, the -nan-hour technique, which 
measures cost only in terms of hours ex- 
pended, is recommended for determining costs 
of library progrems. 

In order to determine the number of pər- 
sons, or the number of man-hours, needed 
foz each program, an accurate work unit to 
measure the amount of work performed for 
each activity must be decided upon. This work 
unit should express output in terms of the 
th-ng produced, i.e., for technical processing, 
the work unit can be an item, or a book 
processed, or a book ordered, etc.; for circu- 
lation, an item; Zor reference, a reference ques- 
tion; for extension services, an item or a ques- 
tion, among others; and so on. In the case 
of administrative and supervisory duties and 
functions, where there is no direct product 
from which a work unit can be derived, “zhe 
work program will consist of a description of 
the nature and scope of the activity and the 
ecnditions under which it is to be carried on 
during the coming year.”* In the case of pab- 
lic service departments with their varied ac- 
tivities, arrival at an accurate work unit may 


be dificult. The department may choose a- 


unit which most nearly reflects its aim and 
purpose of the department and make it do, 
looking upon all its activities as leading up 
tc the accomplishment of this goal. Several 
different work units can be used, however, 
each representing one activity, and studies 
made to’ determine the amount of time each 
staff member devotes to each activity. This 
would accurately reflect the actual work of 
the department but it would entail a consider- 
able amount of time and effort on the part of 
the staff. 


t John F. Willmott, “Work Programs and Municipal 
Budgeis,” Public Management, vol. 27, no. 9 (Sepzem- 
ber 1945), p. 265. 
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The next step is to set forth exactly how 
much work the department intends to ac- 
complish during the coming year or biennium 
—how many books it expects to process, how 
many patrons it expects to serve in various 
ways, etc. For example, the statement of the 
program may have pointed out that since 
population has increased considerably during 
the past year, the number of books to be 
purchased should increase in order to main- 
tain the level of the previous year. This means 
that the work of the order department, for 
example, will increase almost directly in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number of books 
being purchased. Or, the reference depart- 
ment, noting the increase in population, may 
project its work program to meet the increased 


work which will be required of it. If 2000 


questions were handled by a department for. 


a group of 1000 persons, then an increase of 
the population to 2000 would indicate a 
probable doubling of the number of questions 
which would be asked during the coming year. 
It should be noted here that unless reliable 
figures on the number of units of work pro- 
duced in the past and the number of persons 
producing these units can be estimated, li- 
braries will have to set up measures for ob- 
taining these figures a year or more in ad- 
vance of the first performance budget pres- 
entation. 

How many persons are going to be required 
to do the work and how much will it cost? 
These figures, again, are based on past ex- 
perience. How many persons were required 


to perform the work carried on during the” 


past year? How many hours did it take? If 
a department produced 1500 units of work 
in one year with a staff of three persons, and 
these three persons were paid for a total of 
1950 hours during that year, then it took 1.3 
paid man-hours to complete each unit of work. 
Either gross or net man- -hour figures can be 
used, since this is not a measurement figure. 
Based on these figures, all other items being 
equal, it is a matter of multiplying 1.3 times 
the number of units of work proposed for the 
coming year and dividing this figure by the 
number of hours one person works during the 
year to obtain the number of persons required 
to carry out the proposed program. Once the 


number of positions needed is determined, 
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these positions can be classified, if this has 
not already been done, and salaries can be 
set. Another method involves dividing the 
man-hour cost of producing a certain amount 
of work by the number of work units pro- 
duced in one year and multiplying this cost 
unit by the number of work units proposed 
for the coming year. Again, the number of 
persons needed to carry out this program must 
be determined. To the man-hour cost arrived 
at by either method must be added expenses 
for equipment, supplies and materials, and 


any fixed charges. This figure gives the cost 


of the proposed program based on costs of 
past programs. It may be necessary to adjust 
it to provide for increases in the cost of per- 
sonnel and materials. 

The work measurement figure is also used 


to determine the number of people needed to 


carry out any extension of activities in the 
future. For instance, if over the past three 
years it was found that a certain number of 
catalogers was needed to catalog a given num- 
ber of books a year, the average number of 
books cataloged by each cataloger can be 
determined. If an additional fund were to be 
requested with which so many additional 
books a year were to be purchased, the li- 
brarian would have figures from which he 
could get the number of additional personnel 


~ needed to catalog the additional books. 


If it is known that no additional revenues 
will be forthcoming in the new budget year 
even though an increase in services is neces- 


` sary, work measurement figures will be a 


» « > 


Valuable aid in determining how much curtail- 
ment in the level of services will be necessary 
or what services will have to be eliminated in 
order that existing funds can be utilized best. 
If the budget is not adopted as presented, a 
revised work program will have to be drawn 
up on the basis of actual allocations made. 


BUDGET PRESENTATION 


It is recommended that the budget—whether 
it be a performance budget or a line-item 
budget—be presented either in two parts or 
that each function or program be presented 
in two parts, the first consisting of requests 
for items needed to maintain the services per- 
formed during the past year at the same level, 


the second containing requests for new serv- 
ices or for substartial increases in the level 
of existing services. This form of presentation 
gives the legislative body an understanding 
of the effect of budget cuts, if cuts must be 
made. It indicates immediately those non- 
controversial requests which have in past 
years been debated and approved and thus 
allows the legislative body to spend its time 
and energy on preposals for new programs 
or for expansion of old ones. It also allows 
certain requests to be eliminated without 
jeopardizing existing programs, or if an 
added service or higher level of service is 
thought to be more desirable, then it can be 
had by eliminating or lowering the level of 
an existing service. Since the legislative body 
is a policy-maker by virtue of its power over 
the budget, it ought to be supplied with all 
information and every possible device to en- 
sure judicious decisions. 

It is recommended, also, that a brief de- 
scription of and justification for all work pro- 
grams be included, written in terms easily 
understood by a layman. This justification 
should note “whether these activities are in- 
creasing or decreasing and how much in- 
crease or decrease will affect the requests for 
salaries, contractual services, materials, and 
equipment.” 

Figures on volume and cost should be in- 
cluded in the budget document along with 
tables showing experditures by work programs 
and the traditional line-item or character-and- 
object breakdown. However, it is desirable ior 
the budget resolutior: which is actually adopted 
by the legislative body to make flat appropria- 
tions for each program rather than line-by- 
line appropriations. This gives the librarian 
greater flexibility in shifting expenditures 
within programs and avoids the necessity of 
asking the legislative body to pass on minor 
changes. | 

As in all budget presentations, correspond- 
ing figures for the prior year and the current 
year should be included in the budget. In this 
way, both the librarian and the legislative 
body can see how the requests compare with 
past experience. 


5 Irving Tenner, “Justifying Budget Requests,” Peb- 
lic Management, vol. 23, no. 10 (October 1946), p. 297. 
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City of Richmond, Virginia 


BUDGET - FISCAL YEAR 1959-60 


BUREAU 


Page 03-3. 


RICEMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT, BOARD, COMMISSION OR AGENCY 


¢ 


Acquisitions and Catalog 


(Acet. #030105.) 


This program provides for selacting, purchasing, receiving, acxnowledg- 
ing (in case of gifts), accessioning, classifying, cataloging, and further 
processing of books, perindicals, music items, and other related library 


materials, 


The elements of this work program are library materials ordered, -gifts 
received and acknowledged, materials processed for discard, materials 
cataloged, catalog cards made or ordered and filed, and plastic covers 


applied to new bocks. 


Itens handled 


Average cast 


Actual Estimate Budget 

1357+58 1958-59 1959-60 
53,495 58, 230 68,000 
$1.19 $1.22 $1.12 


dia a Naas aa a aR | 


Peformance budgeting in its simplest form is illus- 
treted by these two pages of the Richmond, Va., Public 
Likrary budget for 1959—60. The page for Acquisitions 
and Catalog (above) shows how a library operation is 


WHY THE PERFORMANCE BUDGET? 


Why the performance budget for libraries? 
For the same reasons performance budgeting 
has been applied to other functions: to obtain. 
a more accurate statement of needs, a more 
equitable allocation of funds, a more careiully 
controlled expenditure of funds, a more easily 
and readily understood statement of what is to 
be accomplished with the requested appropri- 
ation. And what interests librarians most of 
all, the legislative body will be made to see 
that there is a relationship between services 
rendered and the amount requested to per- 
form these services. 

Although use of the performance budget is 
nd guarantee that budget requests will be 
granted, it may mean that budget cuts, in- 
stead of being made across the board, will be 
confined to those programs least necessary 
to the effective management of the library. It 
is assumed that the budget document will be 
drawn up in such a manner as to indicate the 
librarian’s conception of the relative impor- 
tance of specific programs, although the legis- 
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broken down into number of items to be handled plus 
unit cost, The summary sheet on the right shows the 
total library budget in two forms: a budget by type of 
expenditure at bottom and a program budget above. 


lative body ultimately must decide priorities. 
Budget cutting must be applied to specifically 
stated programs and the ultimate responsibility 
for the limitation or restriction on the pro- 
grams lies with the legislative body and not 
with the librarian. In this way, the legislative 


body is made to share with the librarian the - 
responsibility for providing definite services, ` 


Another reason for adopting the perform- 
ance budget is the control it offers the li- 
brarian. After the performance budget is ap- 
proved, it represents a contract of a sort 
between the librarian and the legislative body. 
The librarian has said, in effect, “Give me 
the requested appropriation and [ in turn 
will provide these services.” The same work 
measurement figures which were used in the 
formulation of the budget can now be used 
by him as a check against performance to 
ensure fulfillment of the contract. 

With this information at hand, the planned 
program should be compared to the actual 
program for each department and for each 
activity. For example, figures for the preced- 
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City of Richmond, Virginia 


Page 03-4 





BUREAU 


DESCRIPTION 


BUDGET ~ FISCAL YEAR 1959-60 


RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT, BOARD, COMMISSION OR AGENCY 


EXPENDITURES 
ACTUAL ESTIMATE BUDGET 
FISCAL YR FISCAL YR FISCAL YR . 
1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 


GENERAL FUND 


Annual Appropriation 


+» . * * e + * +x . + * 


Less: Unexpended Balance , , 
Net Total GENERAL FUND Expenditure. 





a BY WORK PROGRAM 
General Administration, 
Binding and Repair. 
. Public Services . 
Acquisitions and Catalog. oe g 
Total . 


+ * + 


hd 





EXPENDITURES BY CHARACTER AND OBJECT 
Man-Years, Permanent Employment ...... 


Personal Services, Permanent. 
Supplies and Materials, .... 
Equipment; Maintenance and Replacement. 
Equipment, New. ... » 
Rents and Utilities . 


e 44 ù >è ë #@ *® g 


* e * * td + e 
e * « + 
* bad bad 


a . . * e . 


Freight, Express and Hauling. 
Other Contractual Services. , 


$ * + + 


ing year indicate that 1500 units of work 
were completed by three persons; figures 
_ presently being received indicate that these 
three persons are going to complete only 1200 
work units. If there are seasonal or other 
variations, then these variations should be 
taken into account, withholding judgment 
until a true trend can be seen. If there are no 
known variations affecting the work, the devi- 
ation from the work measurement figures may 
be a measure of personal efficiency or may 
simply highlight < situation which should be 
studied. 

Regular reporting of work units completed, 
which will be an innovation for many, is 
necessary if the l:brarian is to exercise con- 
trol over the contract he has made. It is not 
enough that the money is legally expended for 
items set forth in the budget document, for 
this constitutes only half of the contract. File 
cabinets may be purchased and additional 


197,841 

| 75,944 

343, 047 258,232 303,218 

Sl 3/726 53 19/26 53 10/26 

f 18s 018 p 191,940  $ 233,353 
4,202 5,550 5,251 

781 340 735 

: 48,171 49,631 52,550 
: 3,240 3,855 4,309 
i 3,931 4,830 5,850 
f 499 1,576 725 
‘ 5 35 35 
200 475 300 

$ 343,047  § 258,232  § 303,218 


staff hired, but these items are only means 
to a promised end, and it is incumbent on the 
librarian to see to it that the end is reached. 

Another advantage of the performance 
budget is the more effective control of costs 
which it provides. In addition to the almost 
effortless check it provides the librarian, the 
breakdown by activity puts responsibility tor 
cost as well as program squarely on the per- 
son in charge of the activity, who is in the 
best position to exercise control over costs. 
The head cataloger will be responsible for 
cataloging a certain number of items during 
the course of the year, and for seeing-to it 
that they are cataloged within stated cost 
limits. 

The performance budget is also a planning 
tool. With it, the librarian is in a position to 
study practices and procedures and to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. New methods devised 
to simplify and speed up routines can be put 
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into operation and the work measurement re- 

ports watched closely until the new figures be- 

come standardized. After a standard figure has 

been obtained, it can be compared with the 

earlier figures obtained while using former 

practices, in order to determine the effective- 
ness of new tecaniques. 


STANDARDS 


An inherent weakness of the perfcrmance 
budget—and this failing is particularly evi- 
dent when applied to library processes-—is the 
lack of generally accepted standards by which 
to measure werk. This factor has probably 
been a major cause of the apparent reluctance 
of librarians to adopt the performance budget. 
How does one determine the number of books 
which should be cataloged or the number of 
reference questions which should be answered 
during a stated period of time? The time it 
takes to catalog a baok or answer a reference 
question varies from a few minutes in some 
cases to severa. hours and sometimes days in 
others. Therefcre, it would seem that the best 
taat could be done is to work with what is 
available, and in this case, it would be an 
average figure based on an adequate sample. 
Each department of each library must adopt 
for itself standards of reasonable efficiency 
tased on past experience, and must review 
tnese standards periodically, Although it may 
take fifteen minutes to catalog one book, one 
tour for another, and most of the day for 
another, when the average time is obtained 
from records extending over an adequate 
period of time, a fairly accurate figure can 
be obtained which will serve as a basis for 
_ comparison in zhe future. 

There has been much talk about establishing 
standards and iniform accounting systems for 
comparison purposes, Set standards not only 
et times have ‘ittle signiticance for a particu- 
lar body, they also often work hardship on 
those who actually should not be affected by 
them at all, but who feel that because standards 
ere established, they must attempt to meet 
them. Comparison between various agencies is 
often more harmful than it is helpful in that 
eny careful examination of any two agencies 
being compared will reveal wide differences in 
techniques, services offered, materials worked 
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with, and so on, and is consequently without 


significance. For instance, a work measure-. 


ment figure for a reference librarian in a par- 
ticular library may indicate that he is answer- 
ing twenty-four questions in one day while 
figures from another library of the same type 
indicate that its reference librarian can handle 
only six questions in one day. The group of 
people being served has to be considered, the 
kind of information being sought, whether in- 
struction in the use of materials is given, 
whether the librarian does the work for each 
patron for each request, and so on, before 
the comparison has any validity. ° 

One of the most important aspects of es- 
tablishing standards of any kind, including 
internal ones, is self-evaluation—the careful 
consideration of the aims of the particular de- 
partment or agency. John M. Leavens, execu- 
tive director of the Citizens Budget Commis- 
sion of New York City, reports that “these 
preliminary explorations [of the Commission ] 
into inter-city costs revealed comparisons of 
two things—first, that distinctions in methods 
of operation, because of local considerations, 
must be treated as of key importance in every 
type of activity, no matter -how ‘universal’ 
the function appears to be; and second, that 
a common terminology in the field of work- 
load and performance measurement is lacking, 
but is needed and greatly desired.’”® 


QUALITY VS. QUANTITY 


There are other weaknesses in the perform- ` 


ance budget. It is not the complete answer fo 
the librarian’s prayer for a tool of maximum 
control. Quantity rather than quality is meas- 
ured, and reduction or limitation of quantity 
will not necessarily raise the quality of the 
work. However, performance budgeting does 
not in itself lower quality, as some suggest, 
even though emphasis is put on quantity. So 
long as the librarian recognizes that budget- 
ing is an administrative device and not a 
means by which services are improved, per- 
formance budgeting will not weaken the 
quality of library services. 


8 John M. Leavens, “Measuring Budget Performance 
—Concepts,” Municipal Finance, vol. 33, no. 1 (Ap- 
gust 1960), p. 65. 
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DIFFICULTIES 


Initiating a performance budget is not an 
easy process. Apart from new techniques to 
be learned, adapted, and perfected, many un- 
foreseen problems are likely to arise. In some 
cases, already overworked staffs will be asked 
to take on the additional chore of making time 
studies and recording statistics—the outcome 
of which could work to their disadvantage. It 
will mean checking on the efficiency of the 
staff and asking that they help in the process. 
In some cases, it will mean calling for in- 
formation and answers to questions from 
people who have never in the past- had to 
account for their actions. However, if these 
problems are anticipated by a careful ap- 
proach to and presentation of the change, 
staff tension will be reduced or eliminated. 

It has been argued that performance budget- 
ing for libraries is difficult if not well-nigh 
impossible due to the unmeasurable nature of 
the library’s activities. This is not necessarily 
the case. Although there are many functions 
peculiar to libraries which are difficulé to 
measure, most of these functions can be meas- 
ured to some degree and this measurement, 
however inadequate, is better than no measure- 
ment at all. 

Library activities, as a matter of fact, are 
much more easily measured than are many of 
the functions of other agencies where perform- 
ance budgeting is being used successfully. For 


_example, in city government, where perform- 


ance budgeting is most prevalent at the mo- 
ment, crime prevention, traffic safety, and fire 
prevention occupy a large share of the efforts 
of the police, safety, and fire departments. 
How could one measure the number of crimes 
prevented, the number of traffic accidents 
averted, or the number of fires not started 
due to the efforts on the part of these agen- 
cies? 

There are corresponding areas in library 
work. Education is assumed to be a function 
of libraries, entertainment and recreation, an- 
other. How many intellectual horizons have 
been broadened because of libraries? To how 
many libraries goes the credit for better and 
more useful citizens? How many of the sick 
have been cured because of libraries? For 
that matter, how many crimes have libraries 


prevented? Generally speaking, however, these 
functions are the result of other, more specific 
duties which are measurable, whereas in the 
cases of police, safety, and fire, the “un- 
measurable” function of prevention is a pri- 
mary function which stands alone and does 
not result from other specific duties. 

Libraries are usually departmentalized, and 
the function of getting a book from the pub- 
lisher to the patron is broken down into vari- 
ous well-defined areas with certain persons 
carrying on specific activities which can he 
isolated and measured. Many agencies are not 
so fortunate in this respect. Take again as an 
example the police department and its crime 
prevention program. There may be a crime 
prevention bureau, a detective bureau, and a 
youth bureau, all of which have as a primary 
duty the prevention of crime. In addition, 
every patrolman is also actively engaged in 
the same activity. Measuring an activity, even 
one which is ordinarily easily measured, is 


‘exceedingly difficult under these circumstances 


—and yet it is being done. 

Even though the performance budget may 
not do for libraries what it will do for gov- 
ernmental agencies or for industry, it is an 
approach to accurate measurement and efb- 
cient operation and should be considered as 
an improvement over the line-item method af 
budgeting, which may be nothing more than 
a haphazard guess. The performance budget 
can serve as the long-sought-for link between 
administrative operations and fiscal control. 
With its use, budget making can be looked 
upon as an administrative tool rather than as 
a once-a-year inconvenience or as an obstacle 
to effective planning. oes 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


The Library Administration issue of Library 
Trends (January 1959) is among other things 
an excellent review of the current literature on 
library administration. Paul Wasserman’s “De- 
velopment of Administration in Library Service” 
(College and Research Libraries, July 1958) 
has a highly selective list of references on li- 
brary administration, most of them published in 
the 1950s. 





ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Insurance 


Check your fire 
insurance 


by Harold L. Roth 


Mr. Roth is librarian of the East Orange, N.J., 
Public Library. He writes: 

“My own experience with the problem of 
fire insurance for libraries stems from the 
purchase of a Falu- 
able Papers policy 
for our library and 
its subsequent re- 
newal, from the con- 
solidation of all East 
Orange public build- 
ing coverage under 

e g one heading, and 
ae”. a from extensive read- 

. a a ing in the field. This 
— , led to my assign- 

: ment as an appraiser 
of library materials in the disastrous Bayonne, 
New Jersey, Public Library fire in 1959, and 
subsequent consultations.” 

This article is an extension of remarks made 
at a meeting of the Library Administration 
Division’s Insurance for Libraries Committee 
during ihe Montreal Conference. 





In 1946, a very important little volume, The 
Insurance of Libraries, by Dorothea Singer, 
made its appearance. It was described as a 
manual for librarians, and stated at the begin- 
ning some attitudes: 


“The reasons most cften ga prenosa against 
library insurance are: 
Nothing much ever happens to brara 
Books Pa not burn easily; even if a fire 
should start, it would spread very 
slowly... .” 


Almost fifteen years later those attitudes 
still seem to hold. In the order of handling 
administrative details in a librarv, the in- 
surance factor is dowr at the end of the list. 
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Since my assignment at Bayonne, I have 
been asked to comment on coverage in many 
New Jersey and out-of-state libraries, and in 
almost every case concern was expressed only 
for the so-called valuable items in the collec- 
tion, rather than for the entire collection. At 
other times a quick approach to insuring the 
library and its collections at a nominal figure 
and with a minimum expenditure of effort was 
desired. In most cases insurance was bought 
in a haphazard fashion, with little understand- 
ing of the place of insurance in library ad- 
ministration. 

It is possible to buy insurance on the con- 
tents of a library building without presenting 
any inventory or having anything to back up 
the valuation. This may provide adequate in- 
surance coverage, but it may raise a problem 
with what insurance companies call “proof of 
loss.” This problem arises in the settlement of 
claims involving less than total loss, where 
portions of the collection may have been 
totally destroyed, portions partially destroyed, 
and the rest left intact and serviceable. 

If an up-to-date inventory exists, changes 
in collection and changes in value have been 
incorporated into the insurance coverage, the 
shelf list maintained in a consistent fashion, 
and the percentage of the collection in circula- 
tion can be estimated, the problem of settling 
the claim should not be difficult. Difficulties in 
settling library claims may result if— . 

J. An inventory has never been taken or is out 
of date. 


2. Shelf lists and collections have never been 


weeded. 

3. Insurance coverage has not changed with. a 
changing collection or with the depreciating 
or appreciating value of that collection. 

4, Collections have been arbitrarily swelled by 
gifts and other miscellany to hold space. 

5. Extensive runs of periodicals and other ma- 
terials have been accumulated for the same 
reason. 

6. Used and unused portions of the collection 
share the same general: areas. 

7. Shelf lists contain a variety of information 
and inconsistent pricing data. 

8. A substantial portion of the collection and 
its stacks have been completely destroyed. 

9. The policy covering the collection has a co- 
insurance feature, which in case of a fire 
may lead to the presumption the collection 
is underinsured. 

10. There is a question as to whether books and 
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other library materials are part of the con- 
tents as covered by the policy. 


The story can be continued at great length 
and in a variety of combinations. In addition, 
it may be noted taat appraisers for the in- 
sured and the insurers approach the problem 
of settlement from different points of view. 

Jf this article has been successful in show- 
ing some of the horrors which exist in the 
library insurance picture, the next step will be 
to make some practical recommendations for 
getting effective insurance coverage. 


l. Check the date of insurance policies to see 
what changes, :{ any, have been made in 
brmging it up te date. Riders in the form of 
printed notices are dated and attached for 
this purpose. 

2. If there is no coverage, or the community 
or parent instizution has a self-insurance 
plan that provices only partial coverage, or 
coverage has not been updated for years, 
an immediate binder can be obtained for an 
estimated figure until a more definite figure 
is ascertained. A good rough estimate can 
be obtained by checking expenditure files 
for library materials during the period, and 
adding a standard processing fee. If weed- 
ing has been going on at ‘a specified rate, 
deductions should be taken for this. 

3. If part of the ccllection is kept only because 

space exists, tr7 to maintain this collection 

in one area. It is usually not necessary to 
insure this collaction if replacement would 
not normally be made. 

If government publications are deposited 

and have a definite function to perform in 

the library, insure them for replacement 

+ value, since replacements will usually have 
to be bought from the government. 

5. Survey the periodical collections to deter- 
mine that all items are of value. Estimate 
values as for dooks, remembering to con- 
sider a percentege for binding. 

6. Handling of gifts should take place in a 
specific area, and those selected for addition 
to the collectior. should be valued at replace- 
ment plus processing cost, the same as pur- 
chased items, 

7. Microfilm mus: be considered at replace- 
ment value. If the originals of microfilmed 
publications arə also available and the mi- 
crofilm form is held as the master set, in- 
sure it alone. 

8. Maintain the shelf list in a consistent 
fashion. Either-list, or discount price should 
be entered. anc variations noted. 


4. 
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9. Maintain a stack arrangement plan with 
fairly close estimate of dimensions, capacity, 
and nature of the collection therein. 

Keep contents insurance coverage up to 
date, and if insurance coverage is handled 
through another department, notify it of 
significant changes. 

Spot-inventory the collection from time to 
time. If possible maintain an average value 
figure for subject segments of collection. 
Check circulation percentages to reduce cost 
of fire protection (other kinds of coverage 
can be obtained for off-premises loss). 
Above all else, make certain that there is 
some sort of fire coverage on your collec- 
tions. 


10. 


H: 
12. 


13. 


It may very well be true that “nothing much 
ever happens to libraries,” but when some- 
thing does happen insurance protection en- 
ables the library to get back on its feet again, 
without having to find special funds. It 
may be true that “books do not burn easily; 
even if a fire should start, it would spread 
very slowly. . . .”” However, with fire, time is 
relative; a weekend blaze can wreak a great 
deal of havoc. The peculiar mixture of smoke 
and water added to sizing and glue on book 
bindings and paper make for a great loss 
potential. Even without fire and smoke, water 
is particularly ruinous to books. 

Insurance gives a 24-hour-a-day coverage, 
365 days a year. The cost is relatively low for 
the protection it affords. Even with the latest 
fire detection aids insurance protection is 
needed, and where they are used it can be 
obtained at an even lower rate. The entire 
usable collection should be insured, not just 
the so-called rarities; it is the usable collec- 
tion which will need more immediate replace- 
ment. 

Evaluation is the most difficult part of the 
job. Help can be obtained from the frequently 
revised reports of the ALA Insurance Com- 
mittee.1 Depreciation and appreciation of the 
value of materials vary with libraries and 
with the use made of materials. When specific 
problems arise, consultant advice is available. 

Good administration calls for an awareness 
of potential problems. Certainly the insurance 
aspect of libraries falls in this category. 9°09% 


1The most recent report is “Evaluation of Library 
Materials for Insurance Purposes,” ALA Bulletin, 
June 1959, p. 540-41. 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation 


The Copyright Division of the Library of Congress "a 


is laying a sound basis for revision of the 
copyright law. Now is the time for librarians 
to make their viewpoint known. 


Libraries and copyright law revision— 
progress and prospects 


-by Joseph W. Rogers 


It is anticipated that a preliminary draft of a 
rew copyright law willl be introduced into 
Congress during its present session. If this is 
achieved as expected, it will mark the con- 
clusion of the first phase of an effort to secure 
a thorough revision of the country’s now an- 
tiquated act of March 4, 1909. Work towards 
this objective was begun by the Copyright 
Cffice in 1956 and kas been strenuously pur- 
sued since then. 

As suggested by past revision efforts, the 
bill as initially presented will serve as a basis 
for discussion with a view to the formulation 
of a new bill for consideration by Congress. 
While the efforts of the Copyright Ofice— 
through historical review, compariscn with 
the laws of other countries, and exploration of 
current issues and problems with experts in 
the field—have heretofore been directed to- 
wards isolating the principal problems need- 
ing resolution and suggesting possible alter- 
native solutions to them, the preliminary bill 
will necessarily propose the solutions to be 
considered for adoption. These solutions will 
undoubtedly be examined very closely, espe- 
cially by the groups principally affected—the 
writers, producers, and users of books, music, 


e Mr. Rogers is chief of the Copyright Catalog- 
ing Division of the Liorary of Congress and the 
author of U.S. National Bibliography and the 
Copyright Law, just published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company. 
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motion pictures, and other copyright ma- 
terials. The expectation is that this prelimi- 
nary bill will be thoroughly studied and com- 
mented on by all groups concerned. 
Librarians have reason to express them- 
selves on many aspects of copyright legisla- 
tion, as was pointed out by this writer in the 
April 1958 issue of the ALA Bulletin. Arthur 
Fisher,' Register of Copyrights, has called on 
librarians for expressions of views. The re- 
sponse to date has been extremely small. Pos- 
sibly this may be due to librarians’ feeling of 
remoteness from the problems involved in 
legislation of this nature, or to the human 
tendency to let “George” take care of issues 


that tend to be complex. It is more than a ` 


little discouraging, for example, to observe 
the relative aloofness exhibited by British li- 
brary groups to legislation now before Parlia- 
ment which would require British public li- 
braries to pay a royalty to the author and 
publisher for each circulation of a copy- 


1 Mr. Fisher died November 12, 1960. A Library of 
Congress staff member wrote of him: “Arthur’s death 
is really a great loss to the Library. He was a dedi- 
cated and forceful man, and his knowledge and in- 
fluence will be missed, especially on the copyright 
law revision work.” The Washington Post acclaimed 
him as “a man of intense personal courage, who con- 
tinued to work for the cause in which he believed 


even after he knew he had leukemia.” A. L. Kamin- ` 


stein, who has been appointed Acting Register of 
Copyrights, repeats Mr. Fishers solicitation of li- 
brarians’ opinions and suggestions on copyright law 
revision, 


- . 
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righted work. The “public lending right” 
which this legislation would create, if passed, 
is a concept whick has recently been vigor- 
ously promoted by author and Member of 
Parliament Sir Akan Herbert. The issue at 
stake is a fundamental! one, however, involv- 
ing principally the interests of authors and 
publishers, on the one hand, and those of the 
libraries and bock-reading public, on the 
other, 


PHOTOCOPYING <OPYRIGHTED MATERIALS 


There is some evidence, also, that at least a 
few of. our British friends may be regretting 
the fact that their influence was not brought 
to bear upon the recent legislation and regu- 
lations controlling the photocopying of copy- 
righted materials and the specifying of pro- 
cedures to be followed in securing per- 
missions for such use. The procedures were 
developed to give clear indication of a would- 
be copier’s obligazions, and of the steps he 
should take to secure clearance; unfortu- 
nately, these have seen outlined in such great 
detail that some feel they create more prob- 
lems than they solve. 

To this particular problem, fortunately, a 
great amount of attention has already been 
given in this country by two library groups. 
The Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photo- 
copying has, with the assistance of a grant 
from the Council œ Library Resources, made 
a study of actual photocopying practices in 


‘representative libraries and is expected to 


make proposals in the near future with respect 
to the making of single copies of works or 
parts of works fœ scholarly purposes. The 
committee is chaired by Edward G. Freehafer, 
director of the New York Public Library and 
Tepresentative of tne Association of Research 
Libraries, and inc:udes representatives of the 
American Library Association, Special Li- 
braries Association, end American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries. 

Another group soncerned with photocopy- 
ing, but principall~ in the field of science and 
with emphasis upcn the problems created by 
the practice of making multiple rather than 
single copies, is tte Committee to Investigate 
Copyright Problems Affecting Communication 
of Education and Scientific Information. This 
group has met in Washington on several occa- 


sions and is studying various proposals de- 
signed to retain the advantages of multiple 
copying without damaging the interests of au- 


‘thors and publishers. 


INDIVIDUALS’ VIEWS UNEXPRESSED 


Special copyright law revision committees 
of the American. Library Association, Music 
Library Association, and Special Libraries As- 
sociation have been in existence for some 
time. These committees have been kept in 
touch with the revision activities of the Copy- 
right Office as these have progressed; it is 
probably safe to say, however, that all of them 
find it difficult to formulate views representa- 
tive of the interests of their respective organi- 
zations because such views have not been 
forthcoming from individual members. 

The ALA committee under the chairman- 
ship of Richard E. Chapin, Michigan State 
University, sponsored a symposium on copy- 
right problems which was presented by the 
Governmental Relations Section of the Li- 
brary Administration Division during the 
ALA Washington Conference in 1959. Four 
of the five papers presented at this meeting 
were published in the May 1960 issue of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. These papers re- 
viewed, among other topics, photocopying, 
notice, and deposit. 

A few other statements and comments on 
such topics have appeared in the library press 
during the past two years. On the whole, how- 
ever, there have been only isolated expres- 
sions of views on copyright revision problems 
by individual librarians, and m many cases 
these have appeared only as the result of di- 
rect solicitation. 

One exception to this should be mentioned. 
The Geography and Map Division of the 
Special Libraries Association adopted a reso- 
lution at its summer meeting in 1959 recom- 
mending that a new law require the inclusion 
on copyrighted maps of “a notice of copyright 
in the long form, including the copyright 
claimant’s full name and address and the year 
date of publication.” (It should be noted that 
the present law does not require, in the case 
of maps, more than the short form of notice 
—-copyright symbol and name or initials of 
claimant but not date; also that it does not 
require the claimant’s address in either form.) 
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No other formal expression of views by any 
library group has been issued so far as is 
known. 


SENATE COMMITTEE PRINTS 


The research studies performed by or under 
tke aegis of the Copyright Office meanwhile 
are being made available to a wide audience 
ir a series of committee prints issued by the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. Altogether, it is expected that there 
will be eleven separate prints reproducing a 
tctal of 34 studies. While the topics of these 
studies vary greatly in the extent to which 
they affect or interest libraries, the following 
may be cited as the more important: 


S-uprEs 1 (first committee print)——-1) The 
History of U.S.A. Copyright Law Revision 
1901-1954; 2) Size of the Copyright Indus- 
tries; 3) The Meaning of “Writings” in the 
Copyright Clause of the Constitution; 4) 
The Moral Right of the Author. 

Srupres 7-10 (third committee print)— 
7) Notice of Copyright; 8) Commercial Use 
of the Copyright Notice; 9) Use of the 
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Copyright Notice by Libraries; 10) False 
Use of Copyright Notice. 

Stupies 14-16 (fifth committee print)— 
14) Fair Use of Copyrighted Works; 15) 
Photoduplication of ‘Copyrighted Material 
by Libraries; 16) Tatalon; on Perform- 
ing Rights. 

STUDIES 17—19 (sixth committee print)— 
17) The Registration of Copyright. 

Srupies 20-21 (seventh committee print) — 
20) Deposit of Copyrighted Works; 21) 
The Catalog of Copyright Entries. 

STUDIES 29-31 (tenth committee print)— 
29) Protection of Unpublished Works; 
30) Duration of Copyright; 31) Renewal 
of Copyright. 


| Srupies 32-34 (eleventh committee print)— 


32) Protection of Works of Foreign Or- 
igin; 33) Copyright in Government Publi- 
cations, 


In the past the impact of the librarian upon 
copyright legislation has not by any means 
been negligible. While this is so, it must be 
admitted that the librarian has tended to wear 
blinders which focused his attention upon one 
problem to the exclusion of all others. This 
danger is present today by virtue of the cur- 
rent widespread concern with fair use, par- 
ticularly with respect to photocopying. The 
library administrator who. limits his interest 
to this topic may indeed help solve it con- 
structively, yet have little or no effect upon 
more fundamental issues. 

The total effect of the copyright law is 


far-reaching, however, and is not limited - 


merely to the extension of benefit to authors, 
composers, .and artists by enabling them to 
control. the reproduction of their works and 
to receive tangible rewards for their efforts; 
or to the extension of a comparable benefit 


to the industries which produce and distribute” 


their works by making it possible for them 
to do so profitably. The copyright law affects 
also the daily experience of every reader, 
auditor, and observer of contemporary litera- 
ture, music, and art. If librarians care at all 
about the number and kind of intellectual 
works that will be produced in the future for 
the use and enjoyment of the people in their 
communities, they need to extend their inter- 
est considerably beyond a concern with their 
privileges and responsibilities in making and 
supplying photacopies. eee 
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ACCENT ON ADMINISTRATION 
Conference Attendance 


* 


Current conference attendance practices 


by Andrew Geddes 


In February 1959, a Committee on Conference 
Attendance was established by the Personnel 
Administration Section of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division. This committee was charged with 
the responsibility of surveying current policies 
and practices in public, school, college, and uni- 
versity libraries related to staff attendance at con- 
ferences. Not only were all types of libraries to 
be included but also libraries of all sizes, rang- 
ing from the one-man school library to the large 
municipal public library. 

A questionnaire, consisting of five pages, was 
mailed to 452 libraries. These libraries, located 
in all areas of: the United States, were selected 
by subcommittee members for each type of li- 
brary. Three hundred and one, or 66.5 per cent 
of the questionnaires, were returned. Consider- 
ing its length and the detail sought, the profes- 
sion is to be complimented on its splendid co- 
operation. 


I. TIME INFORMATION 
* Of the 301 responses received, 272 libraries 


- indicated that they grant time with pay to some 


of their personnel to attend meetings. However, 
there is a gradual but decided decline in the 
application of this policy to employees outside 
the professional group. In addition to this policy, 
a few libraries also allow staff to attend meet- 
ings on a leave-without-pay basis. 

When staff is granted leave to attend meet- 
ings, 271 libraries permit leaves for the entire 
conference. Travel time is allowed in 272 Ii- 
braries. However, when a meeting can be 
reached by a staff member traveling on his own 
time, travel time is granted only by 57 libraries. 


e Mr. Geddes is chief, Extension Services De- 
partment, Queens Borough Public Library. He 
served as chairman of the committee which made 
the survey reported in this article. 


ll, SELECTION INFORMATION 


Generally, libraries reported that all classifi- 
cations of staff are eligible for attendance at 
conferences and that several methods of select- 
ing persons to attend meetings are used. The 
most frequent method requires the staff mem- 
ber to apply to the chief librarian or govern- 
ing body of the library for permission to attend. 
In many libraries, selection is based on the rec- 
ommendation of department heads, while some 
libraries use a system of election, particularly 
those in which there are staff associations. In 
others, a policy statement on conference attend- 
ance, or, occasionally, governmental regulations 
determine who may attend. The board of trus- 
tees or the governing body usually gives ap- 
proval to the chief librarian’s attendance at 
conferences, while approval for all other staff 
attendance is given by the chief librarian. 

On the question of whether a person should 
be a member of the group holding a conference 
before permission to attend is granted, 88 li- 
braries felt a person should be a member of 
the sponsoring group, while 157 did not. 

Such problems as adequate coverage of serv- 
ice points in the library, lack of funds, and dis- 
tance from a conference site necessitate placing a 
limitation on the number of persons granted time 
to attend meetings. Because of these factors, 164 
libraries have developed systems of rotation so 
that the opportunity to attend may be shared by 
all staff over a period of time. The basis of these 
rotation schemes can be seniority on the staff, 
previous conference attendance, conference com- 
mitments, staff interest, the subject of the meet- 
ings, or a point system based on many factors. 
Some libraries have formalized these programs, 
while others have maintained informal records. 

With but seven exceptions, all libraries make 
efforts to keep their staff informed of coming 
meetings and encourage their staff to attend. 
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lil. ATTENDANCE INFORMATION 
Only 100 libraries indicated it was necessary 
to place limitations on the number of meetings 


a person may attend each year, Where it is ` 


necessary, it is done primarily to insure that 
the opportunity to attend is made available 
to the largest number of interested persons. 

When time with pay is granted staff to attend 
meetings, 197 libraries require staff to attend: a 

artain number of sessions of a conference, 
whereas 75 indicated they do not make this re- 
quirement. However, most responses noted that 
“the staff member was expected to put in a full 
day,” or “they are not on vacation.” 

The requirement of a report on attendance is 
one on which there is an almost even distribu- 
tion: 157 require a report, 141 do not. Of the 
157 requiring reports, 97 ask for written ones, 
6} for oral. These reports are generally made 
directly to the chief librarian or to the staff 
az meetings. In some cases, the staff organiza- 
tion also receives a report. 


IV. FINANCIAL INFORMATION 

In general only a few libraries pay the ex- 
panses of all staff who attend conferences. The 
usual practice is to send one or more delegates 
with full expenses, a limited number perhaps 
with partial expenses, and the rest on a leave- 
with-pay basis. Seventy-six out of 273 libraries 
reported they do pay the full expenses of staff 
who attend. 

As far as transportation expenses are con- 
cerned, 87 libraries have felt it necessary to 
p-ace restrictions on the amount granted for this 
purpose, while 146 have not. 

The question of what financial allowances are 
made for a person using his own car for travel 
tc and from a conference brought a variety of 
responses. Mileage was the most frequent basis. 
While the amount per mile varied from 3¢ to 
10¢, the figure most often mentioned was 6¢ or 
7¢. Some of the other bases for allowances were: 
“the actual cost,” “the cost of first-class plane 
fare,” “cost of round-trip coach fare.” 

Seventy-seven libraries out of the 269 respond- 
ing give their staff a sum of money in advance 
ta pay expenses at the conferences. The balance, 
192, reimburse the person for the accumulated 
expenses upon presentation of a voucher and 
receipted bills or a statement with receipts. 
Taese are usually presented to the financial off- 
cer or chief librarian for approval. The funds to 
pay expenses are frequently a part of the li- 
brary’s regular budget, although a number of 
lisraries indicate that funds are derived from 
special sources, such as petty cash, a special 
city fund, or, as one library reports, a trust fund. 
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V. STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
In tais section, comparative statistics were 
sought in many areas. Below is a summary of 
responses for some of the questions: 


1958 1959 
Number of employees—full 
time equivalents 20,463 26,042 
Number of meetings 
attended by staff 1,547 2,353 
Numbez of staff attending 
meetings 3,740 4,538 


Amount of money expended 
for conference attendance $175,997 $221,532: 


All of the information obtained in this section 
leads tə the conclusion that more people are 
attending more meetings with larger expense 
allowances than ever before. 


VI. BOARD OF TRUSTEES OR GOVERNING BODY 

This section attempted to gather information 
about trustee participation in professional meet- 
ings. Because school, college, and university li- 
braries do not, for the most part, operate through 
boards or similar bodies, returns from these 
three types of libraries cannot be reported. 
Statistics are based on returns from 107 public 
libraries. In 85 libraries a board member regu- 
larly attends conferences, while in 22 there is 
no participation. Where there is active participa- 
tion, 6G of the libraries indicate that they pay 
the full expense of all board members attend- 
ing; 9 pay part of the costs of attendance. 

In the’ fiscal period of 1958, 120 meetings 
were atzended by board members; in 1959, 153. 
Participation by individual trustees also showed 
a slight increase, with 134 persons going to con- 
ferences in 1958 and 139 attending in 1959. 


Vil. GENERAL INFORMATION 

In response to the question of statutory re- 
strictiors or other limitations controlling policy 
on attendance at meetings, only 33 libraries in- 
dicate any external controls. These restrictiong, 
are governmental in nature, or university and 
school district policies affecting all faculty. 

While few libraries have restrictions placed 
on attendance regulations, many libraries are 
faced with a greater number of restrictions on 
the payment of expenses—77 libraries report 
strict limitation. The sources of the restrictions 
are the same, however. 

Present policies with regard to conference at- 
tendancs have been in effect for varying periods 
of time. A few are comparatively recent— 
3 months to 2 years. Of the 150 responses to this 
questior., 90 indicate that the policy has been 
in effect 10 years or more. : 
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With few exceptions responses to the question 
of what improvements have been made in the 
last two years reveal little change in library 
policy. Two hundred libraries indicate satisfac- 
tion with present policy. Where some dissatisfac- 
tion exists, libraries generally indicate a desire 
for more funds so that more staff could be per- 
mitted to attend at library expense. The sug- 
gested improvements commented on the impor- 
tance of conference attendance, not only to the 
individual but to the library as well. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because of the numerous types of libraries 
contacted on a nationwide basis (school, public, 
county; university, etc.) and because each type 
of library has problems which differ from those 
of other types, as well as individual differences 
within types, a specific policy recommendation 
which all libraries could adopt could not be 
devised by this committee. 

Applicability was a problem in such a wide- 
scale distribution. School librarians with vaca- 
tion in summer usually attend conferences on 
their own time without expenses paid by the 
organization. Schools which were operated by 
religious orders found that few of the questions 
applied. The organizational structure of the li- 
brary or the relationship of the library to an- 
other governmental agency or school body af- 
fected the responses. There were decided differ- 
ences in many reports on allowances made for 
in-state and out-of-state meetings. 

As a result, the committee sought to do two 
things: 1) to develop a statement regarding the 
value and benefits of conference attendance which 
_ should form an integral part of a library’s per- 
sonnel program and 2) to make recommenda- 
tions of a general nature upon which any library 
could act. Each library, because of its individual 
problems, must work out its own specific policy 
on conference attendance. 

The committee proposed the following as the 
foundation upon which a library director should 
build his conference attendance policy. These 
statements assume that libraries do have a re- 
sponsibility for sending more than one person 
to a conference with pay and with expenses 
where possible. 


VALUE AND BENEFITS OF CONFERENCE 
ATTENDANCE 


1. Attendance at conferences fulfills part of 
the library’s responsibility for staff training 
through broadening attitudes and permit- 
ting exposure to new ideas and develop- 

. ments through both formal and informal 


discussion with other librarians and trus- 
tees. 

2. Attendance at conferences permits indi- 
viduals to take an active part in the work 
of their associations. This benefits not only 
the individual but the library and the pro- 
fession. 

3. In times of staff shortages and inadequate 
salaries, staff morale receives a_ boost 
through knowledge that a fair system for 
selecting staff to attend conferences is in 
effect. Not only does such a policy show 
that a member is deemed capable of repre- 
senting the library, it also shows that ad- 
ministration is aware of the importance of 
conferences to the individual. 

4. For the library, there is always the possi- 
bility of deriving additional, sometimes in- 
tangible, results in the area of public rela- 
tions and recruiting. With larger numbers 
of staff at meetings, the knowledge of an 
individual library is increased and with 
greater awareness of the organization could 
come increased ease of recruitment. 

5. Because of the inability of one person to 
attend or report on all of the various pro- 
grams and meetings, a number of persons 
in attendance can pass to others through 
reports some of the stimulation and in- 
formation derived from attendance. 

6. Boards of trustees, college presidents, or 
similar groups and persons should attempt 
to send representatives to conferences. This 
action would create greater understanding 
of the problems facing the profession and 
would help such members in performing 
their duties and exercising their responsi- 
bilities. 


If this philosophy is accepted as valid regard- 
less of the size of the library, its organizational 
structure, the patrons it serves, or its budgetary 
limitations, then action will be sought on these 
recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


l. All policies, regardless of length of time in 
effect, should be reviewed, in light of the 
findings of this report and the committee’s 
statement of benefits. 

2. Policies should be developed around the 
committee’s statement of benefits which fit 
the particular organization and its indi- 
vidual problems. 

3. Policies need to be published so that all 
staff are familiar with their provisions and 
the means of participating in the benefits. 
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Massachusetts, which in 1890 established the first 
state library extension agency in the United 
States, has now become the twenty-sixth state to 
provide a program of aid for public libraries. On 
November 3, 1960, Governor Foster Furcolo 
signed into law an act providing for $1,000,000 in 
fiscal 1961 as direct grants-in-aid to public li- 
braries and an additional $768,000 for the estab- 
lishment of regional public library systems. The 
program will be administered through the Di- 
vision of Library Extension of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. Mrs. V. Gene- 
vieve Galick, director of the division, has stated: 
“This library legislation will place our Common- 
wealth up front again where we belong by history 
and tradition among the states leading the way in 
the development of public libraries. It will pro- 
vide the framework in which the public libraries 
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4. Conscious effort must be made to include 
a definite sum in the budget of each library 
for conference attendance expenses for the 
benefit of all staff. 

5. Because of legal restrictions or problems of 
relationship to the governing organization, 
it might be necessary for state or regional 
library organizations to seek to remedy 
some of the restrictive clauses in existing 
statutes. 

That many libraries have a great deal in com- 
mon in their present policies is substantiated by 
a close study of the completed returns. More 
significantly, this compilation of material bears 
out the fact that libraries do want to improve 
their conference attendance programs. While the 
great variety of libraries with their many indi- 
vidual situations prevents the recommendation 
of a single approach to solving this problem, 
the returns have pointed up the need and desire 
for improved policies. eee 
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can now move forward toward achievement of the 
national standards for public library service set 
by the American Library Association in 1956.” 
In the photograph Mrs. Galick is standing 
behind the governor, and can be identified by her 
broad smile. Other library and legislative leaders 
are, from left: John D. Kelley and Mrs. George 
R. Wallace, members of the Massachusetts Board 
of Library Commissioners; Elizabeth Butcher, 
librarian, Brookline Public Library and immedi- 
ate past president of the Massachusetts Library 
Association; Sidney R. Rabb, president of the 
Board of Library Trustees, Boston; Senator Wil- 
liam D. Fleming; Laurence E. Wikander, librar- 
ian of Forbes Library, Northampton, and presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Library Association; 
Senator John E. Powers; Channing L. Bete, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Board of Library 
Commissioners; Senator Richard R. Caples; 
Representatives Michael P. Feeney, Sumner Z. 
Caplan of Brookline, who introduced the legis- 
lation for the Massachusetts Library Association, 
and Stephen T. Chmura; and Richard J. Sulli- 
van, secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners. coe 
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Announcing the 1961 
ALA awards—citations—scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


The following awards and citations are to be presented in 1961 for out- 
standing contributions to the development of libraries and the encourage- 


ment of reading. 


One new award is added this year, offering national recognition for 
the first time to a local, state, or regional periodical. The jury to pick the 
winner of the H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical Award is ex- 
pecting many entries from which to make their selection. 

' This is true of other juries as well, for all winners are chosen from 
among the nominations sent in by ALA members. Thus librarians every- 
where play a vital role in the awards program. 

Nominations are to be submitted in multiple copies as noted below. All 
awards are administered by the ALA Committee on Awards unless other- 


wise noted. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
Made to: A librarian. 


For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 
Harry N. Peterson, chairman 
Lippincott Award Jury 
District of Columbia Public Library 
Washington, D.C. 
Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 


- tions, notable published professional writing, 


and other significant activity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 
Made to: A librarian. 


eek coe Outstanding work in encouraging the love 


of books and reading. 

Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Robert B. Downs, chairman 

Clarence Day Award Jury 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, Ilinois. 
Established in 1959 and presented for the first 
time in 1960. Recognizes a distinctive production 
such as a book, essay, or series of lectures or 
programs, which has promoted a love of books 
and reading and caused some focus of attention 
within the three calendar years preceding the 


presentation. Donor: American Textbook Pub- 


lishers Institute. 


DEWEY MEDAL 


Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 
‘Evelyn Hensel, chairman 

Dewey Award Jury 

State University Library 

University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent 
creative professional achivement of a high order, 
particularly in the fields of library management, 
library training, cataloging and classification, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship. 
Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Made to: An author. 
For: The most distinguished book for children, 
1960. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations are made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection by 
the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 chil- 
dren’s and school librarians. ` 
Jean A. Merrill, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Kansas City Public Library 
311 E. Twelfth Street 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in the preceding year. It was proposed 
ky Frederic G. Melcher, who is also the donor 
of the medal. This and the following award will 
ke announced March 13, 1961, in Mr. Melcher’s 
chce in New York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


lade to: An illustrator. 
For: The most distinguished picture book for 
children, 1960. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations made in January by post card bal- 
lot of CSD membership. Final selection by the 
Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 division 
members. 
Jean A. Merrill, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Kansas City Public Library 
31] E. Twelfth Street 
Kansas Ciy, Missouri. 
The Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938, 
recognizes annually the illustrator of the most 
distinguished American picture book of the year 
for children. Donor: Frederic G. Melcher. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young people’s li- 
brarian. 
For: Stimulating the reading of children. or 
young people. 
Consists of: $200, certificate. 
Deadline for nominations: March-15, 1961. 
Send nominations (with five copies of statement 
of achievem2nt) to: 
Roxanna Austin, chairman 
Grolier Society Award Jury 
State Department of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have zarried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stimulation and guidance 
of reading for children and young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Made to: An author. 
For: A book published in 1960 on animal life. 
Consists of: $200. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Mae J. Durham, chairman 

Aurianne Award Committee 
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San Francisco State College Library 

San Francisco, California. 
First made in 1958, this is an annual award 
recognizing outstanding ‘books on animal life 
which may develop a humane attitude in chil- 
dren. Made possible by a bequest of Augustine 
Aurianne, a New Orleans school librarian, in 
honor of Pierre Jr. and Adele Aurianne. Winner 
to be announced at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
January 1962. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD 


Made to: A periodical published by a local, 


state, or regional library, library group, or li- 
brary association in the United States and 
Canada. 
For: Outstanding contribution to the library pro- 
fession. 
Consists of: $100, certificate. 
Deadline for nominations (all issues for 1960): 
April 1, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 
Florence Boochever, chairman 
H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
Award 
Library Extension Division 
Albany, New York. 
Established in 1960 to recognize and encourage 
the development of superior library periodicals 
at the local, state, and regional levels. All issues 
published in the calendar year preceding the 
presentation of the award will be judged on both 
content and format with consideration being 
given to size of budget and staff. Award will be 
made only when a pericdical meriting such 


recognition is submitted. Donor: H. W. Wilson 


Company. 
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LIBRARY LITERATURE AWARD 


Made to: An American librarian. 
For: An outstanding contribution to library 
literature. 

Consists of: $500. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 

Jane A. Darrah, chairman 

Library Literature Award Jury 

Seattle Public Library 

Seattle 4, Washington. 
Established in 1959 to be presented at each of 
five ALA annual conferences in recognition of 
an outstanding contribution to library literature 
issued during the calendar year preceding the 
presentation. Award will be made only when a 
title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 
Press. 
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EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. . l 

Consists of: $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA executive 
director and other ALA officials at the request 
of a special committee of the Exhibits Round 
Table. 

This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 

improve some particular aspect of librarianship 

or library service is made on the basis of need 
in the profession or in the operation of pro- 

* fessional library associations. Donor: ALA Ex- 

hibits Round Table. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 


Made to: A United States citizen. 
For: Best agricultural bibliography published 
in 1959 or 1960. 
Consists of: $100 (or 2 years income from 
$1200). 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1961. 
Send seven copies of each nomination to: 
Francis P. Allen, chairman 
Oberly Memorial Award Jury 
University of Rhode Island Library 
Kingston, Rhode Island. 
This biennial award was created in 1923. Entries 
are judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, for- 
mat, and special features such as explanatory 
introductions, annotations, and indexes. Each 
entry should be accompanied by a letter stating 
that it is submitted for consideration for the 
Oberly Award, and that the author is a United 
States citizen. Entries will be returned later if 
requested. Made possible by a fund established 
by colleagues in memory of Eunice Rockwell 
Oberly. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 


Made to: A library educator. 
For: Distinguished service to education for li- 
rianship. 
Consists of: $50, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Send nominations to: 
Eugene Watson, chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award 
Northwestern State College of Louisiana Li- 
brary 
Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Presented annually since 1954 by the library 
service honor society for library school faculty 
or anyone making an outstanding contribution 
to teaching librarians through tools, methods, 
or classroom techniques. 


CITATIONS 
TRUSTEE CITATIONS 


Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1960 calendar yeer. 
For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library 
activities. 
Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1961. 
Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
an individual library trustee, a state library 
association, a state trustee organization, a 
state library extension agency, or by the Trus- 
tee Section of the PLA to: 
Ione Nelson, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
Recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidate’s achievements. 
Five copies of this statement, not to exceed 
five double spaced typewritten pages, must be 
submitted. 
Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees 
for outstanding work on state and national levels 
as well as for their contributions to the local 
library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding cataloger and/or 
classifier, member of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 
and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1961. 

Send nominations to: 

Wesley Simonton, chairman 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Com- 
mittee 

Library School, University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 

Presented annually since 1950 to recognize 

distinguished contributions to librarianship 

through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, or valuable contributions to 
practice in individual libraries. Though the 
recipient must be a member of the section, 
nominations may be made by any librarian or 


ALA member. 
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ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


Wade to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 

Consists of: Cization. 
Administered oy: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1961. 
Seng nominations to: 

Gerald D. McDonald 

Chief, American History Division 

New York Public Library 

Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York. 
Made for an imaginative or constructive pro- 
gram in a particular library, significant writmg 
in the reference field, creative or inspirational 
teaching, or raference services, participation in 
professional essociations devoted to reference 
services, or in other noteworthy activities which 
stimulate reference librarians to more distin- 
guished performance. 


JOHN COTION DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 
For: Outstanding library publicity. 
Consists of: Citations. 
Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Librazy Administration Division, Public 
Relations Section. 
Deadline for entries: April 1, 1961. 
Deadline for scrapbooks: April 15, 1961. 
Entry blanks and instructions from: 
Jack Ramsey 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


Made to: A caildren’s or young adults’ libzarian. 
For: Advancement of library service to children 
and young people. 

Consists of: $1000. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1961. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 

Anne Izerd, chairman 

Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 

Westchester Library System 

28 South First Avenue 

Mount Vernon, New York. 
Awarded annually since 1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study or for informal study and observa- 
tion of some phase of library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or other li- 
braries. App_ications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an 
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annual $1000 contribution from the company. 
FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 


Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 
For: Basic graduate library education. 


_ Consists of: $750. 


Given and administered by: Children’s Services 
Division. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1961. 
Applications and instructions from: 

Mae Graham, chairman 

Melcher Scholarship Committee 

Library Extension Division 

State Department of Education 

Haltimore, Maryland. , 
Annual award first presented in 1957; its pur- 
pose is to encourage and assist qualified young 
people to enter library service to children in 
public and school libraries. Fund established 
and raised by Children’s Services Division in 
honor of Frederic G. Melcher for his contribu- 
tion tə children’s librarianship. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Made to: Two library schools. 
For: A scholarship for a school librarian in each 
school. 
Consists of: $1000 to each school. 
Administered by: American Association of 
School Librarians. 
Comruittee: 
Eileen F. Noonan, chairman 
(Grolier-Americana Scholarship Award Com- 
mittee 
Towa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors 
of schools of library education. Established as 
annual awards in 1956, one scholarship is 
awarded to a graduate library school and the 
other to a school with a program of library edu- 
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cation at the undergraduate level. Scholarships ` 


are awarded by the schools to students who are 
in training. Donor: Grolier Foundation. ooo 
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What to look for in a reading machine 


by Hubbard W. Ballou 


What should one expect in a microform read- 
ing machine? It makes a difference whether 
one is a manufacturer, a salesman, a library 
administrator, a supervisor of a microform 
collection, or the actual user of the machine. 
.What follows is an outline, prepared for stu- 
dents in the Columbia University School of 
Library Service, of features to investigate 


~ when considering the purchase of a machine. 


` 


l. General construction. Does the machine 
give the impression of solid, efficient con- 
struction? Does it have appendages that stick 
òut awkwardly, shake when handled, and ap- 
pear to be added as afterthoughts? Does it 
“feel” well designed? 

2. Adaptability to the forms of microcopy. 

a) Will it take the standard sizes of micro- 
film and micropaper? At the present time these 
are 16, 35, 70 and 105mm film; and cards 
from 3 X 5 inches to about 6 X 9 inches. 
Most library readers should be able to handle 
16 and 35mm films. A reader that will cover 
a larger size of film will usually do an ac- 
ceptable job with the next smaller size. 

b) Will it handle perforate and nonperfo- 
rate film? Most current American readers are 
designed for both. A few older models and 


_ some foreign machines, designed for perforate 


3omm film, cut off some of the image on non- 
perforate film. 
c) Will the machine take ribbon film and/ 


or sheet film? This is an important considera- 


Í tion when purchasing a foreign reader, or an 


r 


ican reader to handle foreign film. Many 
of the readers designed for Filmsort cards and 
acetate jackets will handle the microfiche and 
short-strip microfilm often supplied on an 
order placed with European sources. 

d) Does the machine permit scanning? This 
does not mean the ability to skim through the 


è Mr. Ballou is head of photographic services, 


. Columbia University Libraries, and is the editor 


of Guide to Microreproduction Equipment, pub- 
lished by the National Microfilm Association in 
1959 


film, as one does in browsing in a book. It 
means that if the machine does not project 
the full width of the film upon the reading 
machine screen, the image may be moved 
(across the width of the film) in order to get 
it all on the screen. 

e) Can the reader handle all of the place- 
ments (image orientations) to be found on 
standard film, without standing on his head 
or leaning on one ear? | 

f) What provisions does the reader have 
for holding the film in the focal plane? This is 
usually done with glass pressure plates (flats) 
between which the film moves. In this case the 
plates should be checked for efficient opera- 
tion, lest they scratch the microfilm into illegi- 
bility in a short time. 

3. Opties. 

a) Image quality. Can you get a good sharp 
image of a complete line of type across the 
width of the screen? Are there rainbow 
fringes along the edges of the type characters, 
especially in the corners of the screen? 

b) Focusing. Once you have brought the 
image into focus on the screen, do you have 
any trouble keeping it in focus? 

c) Magnification. What magnification 
ratios will the reader produce? If it has a 
variable range, how is the magnification ad- 
justed? Is the variation continuous with one 
lens, or does it require additional lenses of 
fixed magnification (see later comment) ? 

4, Screen. 

a) What type of screen does the reader 
have? Is it a translucent screen, where the 
image is projected onto the back of a sheet of 
what is commonly called “ground glass”? Is it 
an opaque screen, where the image is pro- 
jected onto a sheet of paper, a plastic sheet. 
or the painted base of the reader? A trans- 
lucent screen usually presents the image in & 
position easier to look. at, but it may give 
more glare and must be shielded from stray 
reflections. An opaque screen is usually 
hooded to keep out ambient light and requires 
a bent neck, but lends itself more easily to 
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the production of paper prints. 

b) What is the effective size of the screen? 
Does the projected image fill up the screen? 
Is it big enough to handle a readable image of 
the types of materials that your library will 
probably get in microcopy form? Remember 
that a page of the New York Times measures 
15 by 23 inches. 

c) Is the screen evenly illuminated or are 
there hot spots in the center and dark shadows 
in the corners? Is the image from a good 
microfilm dim and dark? Does stray light 
splash into the eyes of the user? 

d) Does the machine get hot? In order to 
project a bright image, some readers use 
lamps of excessive power and do not have ade- 
quate arrangements for cooling the bulb or 
the film presented in the film gate. This re- 
sults in bulbs burned out before their time and 
microfilm ruined by melting of the emulsion 
and warping of the film base. 

5. Maintenance. 

a) Is the reader easy to clean? Can you 
get at the surfaces of the pressure plates or 
reach the lens for wiping off dust? If the 
machine uses mirrors, and if these are of the 
front-suriace type, is there a noticeable warn- 
ing against wiping them? Is the screen easy 
to clean or replace? Users have been known 
to write on them. 

b) Can you change the light bulbs without 
a screw driver? Can you remove a cracked 
light bulb without cutting your hands? Ironi- 
cally, this is a feature where one of the best ma- 
chines causes the most trouble and one of the 
poorest none at all. Many of the readers in 
the Columbia University Library appear to be 
designed to be discarded when their light 
bulbs burn cut. You have to tear them down 
in order to change the bulb. 

c) Is the reader easy to demonstrate? Did 
you learn to use it easily? Can you teach 
your assistants to use it? Remember that you 
will have to show your patrons how to use 
it correctly. 

6. Weight. Is the reader portable or mono- 
lithic? Although a scholar may wish a port- 
able machine, a library may not want one that 
can be too easily moved out of position. On 
the other hand, can it be transported about 


your library without calling for a furniture | 


mover, complete with dolly? 
7. Two costs. Do not confuse initial cost 
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with upkeep. What is the repirtation of the | 


manufacturer? Does he have service facilities 
in your neighborhood? Will your machine 
run the danger of becoming an orphan? 

8. Miscellaneous. 

a) What type of current is the machine 
designed for? If it has blowers or transform- 
ers, do they fit your requirements ? 

b) Does it require accessories to do the io 
that another machine will do without them? 

c) What provisions are made for produc- 
ing enlargement prints from the microcopy? 


Can they be made with a minimum of addi-- 


tional equipment and trouble? On the other 
hand, does this machine sacrifice reading fa- 
cility for print facility? 

All of these features should be determined 
by the librarian, but two of them require 
especial attention—adaptability and mainte- 
nance. The former involves some surveying of 
the library’s needs and responsibilities. What 
sort of material will the library be getting on 
microcopy? Will most of this be on micro- 
film or micropaper? Will most of it be films 
made at reduction ratios below twelve diam- 
eters or in excess of that? Newspaper micro- 
films run from 15 to 20 diameters reduction, 
Ph.D. dissertations from 12 to 15, and inter- 
library loan microfilm (single copies to order) 
usually fall below 12 diameters. Will the film 
be exclusively of the ribbon variety, or will 
there be some sheet film (microfiche) or film 
inserts (Filmsort) ? If micropaper, will it be 
the 3 X 5 size, or will most of it be 6 X 9 
inches? | 

As the maintenance problem will become a 


f 


daily responsibility, the librarian’s study of _ ` 


these features should be careful and consid- 
ered. A more expensive machine that is easier 
to maintain may prove to be more economical 
over a period of years. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 


A full bibliography of this extensive field will 
be found in Jean Stewart and Doralyn Hickey, 
Reading Devices for Micro-Images, Volume 5, 
Part 2 of The State of the Library Art, edited 
by Ralph R. Shaw (New Brunswick, N.J., Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, 1960). 

An excellent study of microfilm reading ma- 
chines by D. H. Litchfield and M. A. Bennett 
appeared in the issues of Special Libraries, Jan- 
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uary-September, 1943. This report covers the 
evolution of réading machines, features of con- 
struction and operation, evaluation of some four- 
teen models available in. 1943, and criteria for 
choosing a reading machine. Although only two 
of the fourteen models are currently available, 
the basic principles upon which the evaluations 
were made are as useful today as they were 
seventeen years ago. 

The American Standards Association pub- 
lished “American Standard Specification for Mi- 
croilm Readers for 16mm and 35mm Film on 
Reels” on April 17, 1959. Numbered PH5.1— 
1959, this is a revision of a standard published 
In 1946. These two pages condense the basic 
specifications for microfilm readers into a form 
that expresses the common denominator between 
what users want and what the manufacturers are 
prepared to deliver. It is an excellent check list 
of minimum requirements. 

The National Microfilm Association (Annap- 


olis, Md.) published Guide to Microreproduc- 
tion Equipment, edited by the author of this 
article, in 1959. This volume’ gives an illustration 
and facing page of tabulated specifications for 
all major pieces of microform equipment avail- 
able in the United States. This compilation lists 
some eighty-five reading devices and gives in- 
formation about them in a form that lends it- 
self to comparison between models. It is brought 
up to date by a 1960 supplement. . 
There is a corollary problem allied to that of 
getting a reader. Once a library has bought a 
reading machine, its collection of microfilm and 
micropaper, which may have been nonexistent to 
begin with, is likely to grow rapidly. Unfor- 
tunately, such a collection presents special prob- 
lems. The January 1960 issue of Library Trends 
covers most of the aspects of photoduplication: 


especially useful is H. Gordon Bechanan’s arti- 


cle, “The Organization of Microforms in the Li- 
brary.” ee0 





Downtown Cleveland 


1 Terminal Tower 
2 Public Auditorium 
3 Cleveland P.L. 
4 Manger Hotel 
5 Auditorium Hotel 


6 Pick-Carter Hotel 

7 Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel 
8 Hollenden Hotel 

9 Olmsted Hotel 

10 Statler-Hilton Hotel 
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1961 ALA conference Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15 


The headquarters for the Cleveland Conference 
will be the Cleveland Public Auditorium. Ex- 
hibits, registration, and the ALA office will be 
in the Auditorium; General Sessions, Council 
meetings, and other large meetings will be in 
the Auditorium’s music hall. 

The list of hotels and motels selected for the 
use of the conference delegates, showing room 
rates, is on pages 70-71. Rates are quoted for the 
room and not per person. Motels with swimming 
pools are indicated. A map showing the location 
of the hotels and of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary is on page 69. 

The Cleveland Convention and Visitors Bureau 


will operate a housing biireau for our conference 


delegates. All requests should be sent to the « 


housing bureau which will confirm reservations. 
Becatse Cleveland will have three other large 
conventions in the first half of 1961, the bureau 
advises that confirmation of room reservations 
may take up to six weeks, The bureau asks that 
the reservation form below be followed—second | 
and third choices should be indicated. All re- 
quests must give definite date and approximate 
hour of arrival and departure. Reservations will 
be accepted by the housing bureau starting 
February 1. None will be accepted after June 2 
15. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTELS AND RATES 


SINGLES 


HOTEL AND LOCATION DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 
Auditorium $6.00- 9.50 | $ 7.75-11.50 | $11.00-14.00 | P-1 $28.00 
Hollenden 6.00-11.00 8.00-12.00 10.00-19.00 | P-1 20.00- 35.00 
P-2 30.00- 60.00 
Manger 6.00-10.00 9.00-12.00 10.C0-14.50 | P-1 22.00- 32.50 
14.50-30.00 | P-2 39.00- 60.00 
(studio) 
Olmsted 5.00- 8.50 8.50-10.00 9.00-16.00 | P-1 20.00 dble. 
Pick-Carter 7.00-12.00 10. 00-14.50 11.50-17.00 | P-1 27.50- 37.50 
P-2 42.00- 50.50 
Sheraton-Cleveland 17.85-11.59 11.35-15.00 13.50-21.00 | P-1 31.00- 52.00 
P-2 50.00-125.00 
Statler-Hilton 6.50-12.50 13.00-16.00 14.00-28.00 | P-1 28.00- 39.00 ` 
17.00-30.00 | P 


(studio) 


1 
-2 41.00- 59.00 


Note: P-1— Parlor and one bedroom. P-2—~Parlor and two bedrooms. 


Free overnight parking at the Pick-Carter and Manger hotels. Free 24-hour daily parking at the 
Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel. Public auditorium parking (adjacent to the Public Auditorium) $2.25 
for each 24-hour period. Parking in municipal parking lot, about one mile east of municipal stadium, 


25¢ for a 24-hour period. 


The new registration fees go into effect at this conference, and members 


are reminded again of the necessity of bringing their 1961 membership 
cards. The registration fee is $7.50 to members, $12.50 to nonmembers. 
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MOTELS AND RATES 
MOTEL SINGLES DOUBLE-TWIN 
mp Beryl’s Motor Hotel........0..0 00... cece eee $8. 00-9. 00 $12.00-18.00 
11837 Edgewater Drive, Lakewood 7, Ohio 
Buckeye Motor Coury iise nda k Solara teehee ae 8.25 10.50-11.00 
22989 Lorain Road 
Eastown Hotel Corin aenor n ed Bas 9,50 12.50-15.00 
15103 Euclid Ave. ooa ' 
: Harborview Motel eunin aan trw r ren EEE A tome 7.50 9.00-11.00 
22480 Westlake Rd. 
Lake. Erie Moteli dot cudtauis cade eee eke saris .. 8.50 11.00-18.00 
1550 Superior Ave. 
Lakewood Vi AG OF eid arg: hd ae tee > ew RS OR Ente aha 8.00-12.00 12.00-18.00 
% 12019 Lake Ave. 
Rn a brook Tienaa EEA E 8.00 11.00 


` 14011 Brookpark Rd. 


tSahara Motor Hotel. 1615-40 hee edo eee 


3201 Euclid Ave. 


Shaker House Motor Hotel.................. 


3700 Northfield Rd. 


{Watson Motor Hotel................. ae 


- 


3333 Euclid Ave. 


tSomerset Inn............... Eee eae. 


3550 Northfield Rd. 


VOC Motéel oss Pate pleas Rha ees nee 


6287 Pearl Rd. 


+ Denotes swimming pool. 


Copy form below and mail to: 


Cleveland Convention & Visitors Bureau, Inc. 
American Library Association Housing Bureau 
511 Terminal Tower 

* Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please make reservations at the hotel or motel 
` requested below: 


First choice hotel ...........ccceccceaeceees 
d choice hotel ...........cccceeeneeeee 
“- Third choice hetel 


Names of all occupants (bracket those sharing a 
room): 


C e ee ee | 


Ce ee ee ee v o.o tpyyty pas. ooo ovy stana Gna‘ d‘ 
trk r eno uas’oropa ty enor s sHs sht pya d—tl‘lv—ob y E n M‘ ‘d 


r @ © ee © e a & + + © E +e FF Fee eT Bee He E Fe Fee es FF FH HH +H FF 


= Mail confirmation to: 
sz Name (print or type) 
Address ....cccccccccccccsscene ye 


ee ee | 


2 8 © © © + we we 


=.» osne se o 


<. © > > +4 y v 


=. uw ew èa y y e 


9.75-16.50 - 13.50-20.50 


eT eee 8.00- 9.00" 13.50-30. 00 


9 15712450 17.00-45.00 
9.75-13.50 13.50-20.50 


8.00 10. 00-30. 00 


ý HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATIONS REQUEST FORM 


Rate preierred: 
Single room 


LE: *£ 4 # E © r 2 r € #8 # a E a He 


Double room 


EE E ee ee? 


Twin bedroom 


2 ee l 


Parlor, bedroom suite 


eer ee ee > OH oO RP eee ew ee we He 


Addresses: 


Cr ey 
s.e» 2 ee ee Se 


LEF Er EF E a RR a a 









RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Newspaper holders — 


On October 26 a contract was sined with Ár- 
thur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., for 
the development of an improved newspaper 
holder, made possible by a grant of $12,500 from 
che Council on Library Resources. 

The company will take a broad look at the 
problem of displaying current issues of news- 
papers in libraries, If present systems are found 


to be inadequate, the company will determine 


‘whether a completely new way would be better 
and, if so, what it should be. Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., will then proceed with the development of 
products or systems adequate to meet the need. 


From preliminary recommendations, the Library . 


Technology Project will select a final design 
for which ‘the company will furnish drawings, 
‘specifications, estimated manufacturing costs, 
‘and a working model. 


Pamphlet box 


The first phase of the project to develop an 
improved pamphlet box for library shelf use 
(announced in the October Bulletin} was com- 
pleted when Container Laboratories, Inc., sub- 


mitted the first samples of boxes it designed. . 


Machine samples were then made of the box the 
Library Technology Project selected as having 
the best design. This solid fiberboard pamphlet 
box looked so promising from the standpoints 
of -price and design that LTP ordered 1000 sam- 
ples made of each of two sizes. These samples 
have been sent to a number of libraries for eval- 
uation before the Library ‘Technology Project 
attempts to have the box marketed. Final results 
will be reported in this department. 


Circulation control study 


Tke advisory committee and representatives. of 
George Fry and Associates have held their last 


two meetings on a circulation control study - 


2 
any near a r z HA 4 ry aes ay; 
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to evaluate the four parts of a charging system 
in operation—charging, discharging, processing = 
overdue notices, and making reservations. Sev- 
eral of the films were shown at the meeting. 

The company later investigated additional li- 
braries to validate the data and conclusions it 
had gathered and to test the new add-a-part 
charging system it has developed. 

In November, Eugene B., Jackson, librarian of 
the Research Laboratories of General Motors . 
Technical Center at Warren, Mich., was named 
to adrise George Fry and Associates on the cir-- 
culation problems of certain types of research 
libraries. 

At the final meeting held on December 12,thé - 9 
company submitted the draft of its final report 
on the study, a do-it-yourself kit on. recom- 
mended systems, and a complete set of data to ° 
enable a librarian to determine which part or 
parts of the new add-a-part system he or she 
should adopt. The committee is now studying 
the Fry report and will recommend to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources how the report should. 
be implemented. 


STANDARDIZATION 


A mesting of Subcommittee No. 3 of 285, on 
library supplies, was held at American Stand- 
ards Association headquarters in New York City _ 
on October 18. Standardization of catalog cards 
was the subject for the day. Members agreed 
that the goal of the subcommittee should be the 4 
development of performance-type standards for we 
catalog cards based on such realistic factors as ` « 
those which affect durability and permanence. 
Two experts on paper technology are to be . 
named to the subcommittee. i 


CATALOG COPYING SERVICE 


‘Several librarians have asked the Libraty . = 
Technology Project for the names of companies - a 
that can copy -portions or all of their card cata- `- 
logs, shelf lists, and other card files. ~ 

One of the most commonly used and economi- ' 
cal methods of copying is to combine micro 
ing of the files with reproduction by Copyflo on 
100 per cent rag card stock. LTP- has compiled 
a geographical listing of such firms, including 
the name, telephone number, and name of the 
individual to get in touch with for further in- 
formation ahoi precise methods and prices. À 

abe è t A efi wid OO cit! asm tli 






The system ineludes an adapter which can be 
ordered for any make of typewriter and which 
does not interfere with normal typing opera- 
tions, plus individual type bars to fit over it. 
Type bars can be ordered for any character. 
This is net a fast operation but it is a simple 
and inexpensive one, entirely adequate for peri- 
odic use. The adepter costs $4 for a standard 
machine, $6 for an IBM electric typewriter. 
Each type bar ecsts $2.50. For literature and 
dealer’s name, write to Mechanical Enterprises, 
Inc., 3158 Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington 2, 
Va. eee 





AHIL AYVARD NOMINATIONS 


The chairman of AHIL’s Awards Committee, 
Bertha Noe, is seeking recommendations for a 
suitable candidate for the award which AHIL 
makes every other year for exceptional service in 
the field of hospital or institutional librarianship. 
Suggestions turned in should include a brief biog- 
raphy of the individual, with the reasons for the 
, recommendations, and should reach Miss Noe at 
the V. A. Hospitel, 4801 Linwood Blvd., Kansas 
City 28, Mo., no later than January 20, 1961. 
Serving with Miss Noe are the following: Mar- 
garet I. Hall, likrarian, School of Nursing, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Tucson, Arizona; Margaret 
Hannigan, patien-s’ librarian, National Institutes 
- ‘of Health, Bethesda, Md.; Alma Lundeen, con- 
= sultant, Instituticn Libraries, Illinois State Li- 
_brary, Springfield, II].;. E. Pearl Moody, head, 
Hospital Division, Public Library, Cleveland. 
3 
f thet this award may truly reflect the members’ de- 
isa honor one of their fellow librarians. 


AHIL QUARTERLY PUBLISHED 
The first issue of AHIL’s new publication, the 
AHIL Quarterly, was mailed to members in No- 
vember. This publication has been substituted for 
the Hospital ana Institution Book Guide, which 
was discontinued after the June 1960 number, in 
which volume 2 of the Guide was completed. A 
new masthead and production by offset instead of 
mimeograph are attractive features of the Quar- 
" terly. 
_ Featured in the Quarterly is a report of the 
AHIL Publications Advisory Committee, Mrs. 
Vera Flandorf, chairman, on the suggested pur- 


Your help and suggestions are needed in order 


pose and scope of this publication, for comment 
by the membership. This will be revised and pre- 
sented to the AHIL Board of Directors for adop- 


-tion at its midwinter meeting. The report states 


that the Quarterly will be designed to: 


l. Record official business of AHIL in more detail 
than is possible in the ALA Bulletin, including 
minutes of AHIL annual meetings and Board of 
Directors meetings, committee reports, announce- 
ments and news of AHIL and AHIL members, and 
a letter from the-president in each issue which will 
keep the membership aware of current aims, poli- 
cies, and functions; 

2. Act as a communications clearing house and news 
agency for the hospital and institutional library 
profession through: 

a. Annotated notices of articles, pamphlets, books, 
films, etc., believed to be of interest to the mem- 
bership; 

b. Notice of materials in the field of interest which 
are available to readers of the Quarterly (this shall 
not necessarily indicate endorsement by AHIL); 

c. Announcements of training opportunities and 
workshops, and later reviews of such events by 
members who have attended them. 

3. Continue to expand and improve the review and 
listing of the literature in the field (this will in- 
clude lists of materials on various subjects of spe- 
cial interest to AHIL readers, both of timely or of 
permanent value, supplements to lists which have 
already appeared in AHIL publications, and re- - 
views of books or films of professional interest) ; 

4, Maintain a Bibliotherapy Clearing House with no- 
tices of research in progress in this area, of special 
projects, end of published materials; 

5. Publish original articles of interest to AHIL read- 
ers. 


CONFERENCES ATTENDED BY AHIL REPRESENTATIVES 

The American Library Association was invited 
to send representatives to the annual conference 
of the American Nursing Home Association in 
Washington, D.C., on October 17-21, and to that 
of the American Dietetic Association in Cleve- 
land, October 18-21. Both Mary E. Grinnell, ref- 
erence specialist in health, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who attended the ANHA 
conference, and Clara E. Lucioli, who represented 
ALA at the ADA meeting, reported with enthusi- 
asm on the value of ALA representation at such 
meetings, and recommended that in the future 
steps be taken for providing an exhibit on library 
services and materials at these conferences. Miss 
Grinnell called attention to the special problems 
of getting books to elderly patients, which she 
discussed with several nursing home supervisors, 
and also reported on the plans for the Interna- 
tional Nursing Home Education, Research, and 
Service Center to be built in Washington, which 
will house the “world’s most extensive library on 
the care of the aging.” This is also described 
briefly in Nursing Homes, July 1960. eco 
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PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1961 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Commit- 
tee of the Public Library Association: Robert 
M. Orr, chairman; Mary Nelson Bates; William 
R. Holman; Mrs. Allie Beth Martin; Lester 
Stoffel; and Thurston Taylor. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Ciara E. Breen, city librarian, San Diego Pub- 
lic Library. 

Mrs. May Vircinia K. VALENcIK, head librarian, 
Free Library, Allentown, Pa. | 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 

the association. Such petitions must be filed with 
the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at 

ALA headquarters, by April 9, 1961. No person 

may be nominated who is not a member of the 

association and whose written consent has not 
been filed with the Nominating Committee. 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 

Many libraries are interested -in surveying 
their own facilities and services. Before doing 
s0, they often like to examine other surveys to 
determine methods and procedures. To fill such 
needs, the Bibliography of Public Library Sur- 
veys Contained in the Collections of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Library and the Headquarters 
Library of the American Library Association, 
sompiled by Peter Jonikas (ALA, 1958) may be 
aelpful. Upon request, it will be sent without 
charge from the Adult Services Division, ALA 
neadquarters. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 

With the publication of Public Library Re- 
porters 9 and 10 the format has been changed. 
The smaller (approximately 6 X 9 inch) size 
will make numbers of the series easier to shelve 
and read. Each one will be a distinctive color 
with the series title at the head and the issue 
title prominently placed in the center. The li- 
brary has a choice of placing a standing order 
for the Public Library Reporters or purchasing 
them singly. Order from the ALA Publishing 
Department. 

The Public Library Reporters are prepared 
. in the Public Library Association office. Sub- 
jects have been selected on the basis of requests 
received at ALA headquarters. The PLA execu- 
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tive secretary welcomes suggestions for future 
issues. N 

Public Library Policies—Generti and Specific 
(ALA, 1960, $2.50) is the title of Public Library 
Reporter Number 9. Margaret Klausner, former 
president of the Library Administration Division 
and director, Stockton and San Joaquin County 
Public Library, California, says in the Preface: 
“There is little question of the importance and 
need of establishing policies. Policies are guide- 
posts without which an orderly, consistent or- 
ganization cannot drive toward its objectives. ... 

“[This publication is} a guide, a stimulator 
of thought, an aid to the librarian and board 
member facing the need to formulate statements 
of policy. Those who look for models to be fol- 
lowec. verbatim will not find them here, for the 
editor has only gathered examples and arranged 


them in a useful fashion. In compiling these - 


statements from the many policy and staff man- 
uals, procedure handbooks, and bylaws col- 
lected, only those policies conforming to public 
library standards were selected.” 

Library Service to an Aging Population is the 
title of Public Library Reporter Number 10 
(ALA, 1960, $1.75). It is a report of the Insti- 
tute on Library Service to an Aging Population 
held as a part of the Adult Services Division pro- 
gram during the ALA annual conference in 
Washington, D.C., June 22-26, 1959, 

The effects of aging, planning for retirement, 
and health and housing problems in the later 
years are discussed by specialists in their fields. 
Librarians relate the services of the library to 
the different conditions. The institute and now 
the report of the institute are to help librarians 
recogrize and define their responsibilities for 
serving the aging and aiding those working with 
older people. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following slate of candidates for 1961 is — 


presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section: 
Dorothea Surtees, chairman; Mrs, Myrtle Jeags; 
Ruth Ohler. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Persis J. Poorey, librarian, Naval Air Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Lourse Rowe, librarian, Marine Corps Base, 
Camp Le Jeune, North Carolina. 


Secretary 


Mrs. Jimmie McWuorter, base librarian, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama. 

Witttam J. Nessitt, librarian, Headquarters, 
Third Air Reserve District, Warner-Robins 
Air Force Base, Georgia. 
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P Director 


Mary J. CARTER, command librarian, Headquar- ` 


ters, PCAF/FEAF (Rear), APO 953, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

The name of the second candidate will be pub- 
lished in the February ALA Bulletin. 
Additional nominations may be made by pe- 

titions signed by not fewer than five members 

of the section filed, together with the written 
consent of the candidates, with the executive sec- 
retary of the Public Library Association by 

April 9, 1961. eee 





A NEW DRY PHOTO- 
COPY MACHINE which 
uses a new technique 
called electrophotog- 
raphy has been in- 
troduced by _ the 
American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. 
The new copier is 
sald to produce per- 
fect copies of any 
business paper, even those using half-tones, 
solids, and colored materials; it reproduces any 
written, printed, typed, drawn, or photographed 
material, Subtle tones and color gradations are 
reproduced as shades of gray. Copies can be re 
_ produced for less than 344¢ each, according to 
the manufacturer. The new machine, called 
Electro-Stat, will produce five copies per minute 
_ using no liquids. 
5 It is estimated the Electro-Stat will sell for 
` $1495 or can be leased for $40 per month. More 
{information is available from the manufacturer, 
2de West Dempster St., Evanston, Il. 





REMOTE CONTROL UNIT for slide and filmstrip 
projectors has been introduced by Viewlex, Inc., 
of Long Island. The accessory is called Strip-O- 
Matic and it attaches easily to most Viewlex 
filmstrip projectors. The new unit is designed to 
let the librarian or lecturer move about the room 
while making his remarks and to free him from 


- the usual position behind the projector and the 


audience. Additional information can be secured 

by writing Viewlex, Inc., 35-01 Queens Boule- 

vard, Long Island, N.Y. 
+ 


A NEW MICROFILM 
RECORDER for photo- 
graphic charging has 
been announced by 
the Regiscope Corpo- 
ration of America, 
150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
There are two 
Regiscope Library 
Units: model C for 
conventional card 
charging (with the 
transaction card, 
book card, and read- 
ers card removed 
from the book); and 


model B for direct 


re me 





book charging (from the book pocket). 


The Regiscope Library Unit is priced at $550 
and the cost of the film includes developing, 
processing, and returning ready for viewing to 
the library or central overdue office. Quantity 
discounts are available for both camera and film. 

Each unit is 12” wide, 12” deep, and 22” 
high; operates on 110 volts A.C. For additional 
information write the manufacturer. eee 


ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the report 
of the Nominating Committee of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries: Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, 
chairman; Gordon Bennet; Mrs, Ethel E. Lansing; 

and Mrs. Karl Neal. i 


Vice President and President-elect 


Herren Ripeway, chief, Bureau of Library Services, 
Connecticut State Department’ of Education, 
Hartford. 

Josera F. Sausert, librarian, Nevada State Library, 
Carson City. 


Secretary 


ELAINE VON OESEN, extension services librarian, North 
Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 

Mrs. Cyntaia J. WiLLeTT, area library supervisor 
for Northwest Colorado, Colorado State Library, 
Denver 3. 

Member-at-Large 

Cuartes L. Hicerns, assistant state librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. 

Everyn Day Murten, library extension specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Additional nominations may be made by petitions 


- signed by not less than fifty members of the associa- 


tion. Such petitions must be accompanied by the writ- 
ten consent of the nominee and filed with the execu- 
tive secretary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, at ALA head- 
quarters, by April 9, 1961. Any person nominated must 
be a member of the division. 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
NOMINEES, 1960-61 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
For Vice President (President-elect) : . 
Dorotuy J. Comins, Wayne State University Library, 
Detroit. f 

Mary Darran Herrick, Boston University Library. 

For Director-at-large——three-year term: 

Rozert E. Kincery, New York Public bey, 

GEORGE Pirernicx, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. 

Acquisitions Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, Princeton University Library, 
Princeton, N.J. 

WILLIAM B. Reavy, Marquette University ibai 
Milwaukee. 

For Member-at-large-—three-year term: 

Kirsy B. Parne, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

ARNOLD Trottier, University of Ilinois Library, Ur- 
bana. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

Lucitte Durry, University of Washington Library, 
Seattle. 

Susan M. Hasxrns, Harvard College Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

For Executive Committee Member-at-large—three-year 
term: (One to be elected from each bracket.) 
Exveanor Hastinc, National Library of Medicine, 

| Washington, D.C. 

AUDREY Svars, Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Rocer P. Bristor, University of Virginia Library, 
Charlottesville. 

C. Donato Coox, Columbia. University Libraries, 
New York City. 


Copying Methods Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 

James Humpury, Metropolitan Museum of Art Li- 
brary, New York, 

Gordon Wirt1ams, Midwest Inter (ober Center, Chi- 
cago. 

For Secretary—two-year term: 

Frank N. Jones, Peabody Institute Library, Baltimore. 

A. VENABLE LAWSON, Florida State University Library, 
Tallahassee. © 

Serials Section 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) :. 

ErLsworra Mason, Colorado College Library, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


KENNETH W. Sopertanp, University of Chicago Li- 


brary. 

For Secretary—two-year term: 

Heven Becker, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Otrver T. Fiep, Air University Libraries, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. 

For Executive Committee Member-at-large—two-year 
term: 

Wriitiam K. BEATTY, Univeray of Missouri Medical 
Library, Columbia. 
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Epona M. Brown, Library of Congress, Washington, - 


D.C. 
Division and Section bylaws provide that “Other nom- 
inations may be submitted‘in writing by any ten mem- 
bers and shall be filed with the Executive Secretary. | 
Any such nominations shall be included on the official 
ballot. ... No candidate shall be presented who has . 
not consented in writing to his candidacy. No candi- 
date shall be presented who is not-an active member 
in good standing of the Division (and/or Section) at 
the time of his nomination.” ` ese 





FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 


. libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St, Boston 


16, Mass. ` 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen, Lit; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... Ea Wants lists invited, 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing w_ 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s ` 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgils Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- ~ 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving , 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. q 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng- 
land & Western Editions) $6 per yr. (monthlyd Gl2— 
per yr. (plus 6-mos. and Annual Cumulated), Binder 
$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’ s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK edited by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. New Fifth Edition with special 
features on 4-H Clubs and Senior Citizens. 608 pages. 
($5). Only $3 net to libraries from Senior Citizens 
of America, 1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington 11, D.C. 

SEARCH SERVICE OF FERED. We have a good * 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 — 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Ira 
J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St. Port omen 
L.L, N.Y. . 
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WANTED TO BUY 
EDWARDS REPRINT, British Museum Catalogue, 


1881-1900, 58-valume set. Please write: Robert F; 


Beach, Librarian, Union Theological Seminary, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
i world wide 


| LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 


+ 


public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunitiés since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00 CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment mecium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library te advertise free an unlimited number 


`of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
we Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy suburban 
community, salary dependent on experience, $5200 
minimum. Some experience desirable. Position open 
June 15. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
Hicksville, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening Zor an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is pro- 
vided by bookmebile carrying 2000 books, advisory 
service by conferences and meetings with librarians 
and trustees. Opportunity to develop new programs 
such as audio-visual, speak before library and lay 
groups. Office located in Keene consists of Extension 
Librarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 1144 work days for 
every month worked, health insurance optional, 
travel costs paid oy state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 


sirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 


within the scale cof $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concord, N.H 


~~ ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN to head very 


( 


active municipal brary in first-rate suburban com- 
munity, 24 miles from N.Y.C. Salary open, com- 
mensurate with experience and capacity for energetic 


and imaginative leadership; small but competent 


staf. Excellent opening for a qualified professional. 
Apply to: Board of Trustees, Madison Public Library, 
Madison, N.J. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. Require li- 
brary school degree. Publicizing library services and 
programs. JDiversitied work. Salary commensurate 
with experience. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Community on Long Island Sound, 50 min- 
utes from New York. Write head librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts, church 


~ related college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
- credited L.S. required. Experience not essential. 


y salary dependent upon qualifications. 38-hr. work 
week. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open February 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. 

E eal 

ò 


Carper, Lbn., Elizabethtown College Library, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa. 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Public Library is looking for a chief li- 
brarian. Must have Mester’s Degree and appropriate 
administrative experience. Salary will be discussed. 
Apply to: Mrs. George R. Wallace, Chairman. 

FIELD CONSULTANT to assist two others in 
Monroe County Library System—with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Will work in 
headquarter’s office and in the field with town li- 
brarians. Two years’ experience required. Salary 
range: $5044-$5824. 3744 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, membership in N.Y. State Retirement System 
and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Di- 
rector, Monroe County Library System, 115 South 
Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

CAN YOU TAKE IT? Northport, Long Island, 2- 
library system needs a Library Director I who can 
be all things to all men. He must be able to select 
books for a fantastic variety of community needs 
and interests, supervise a staff of highly individual 
personalities, get along with an occasionally opin- 
ionated 5-person Board of Trustees, maintain two 
buildings—-one a bit elderly, keep in good odor with 
local press, develop budgets that won’t set the tax- 
payers screaming, and be willing to work hard for 
a salary somewhere between $6000 and $10,000. 
The usual vacations, sick leave, Civil Service, Social 
Security, N.Y. State Retirement Plan, etc., prevail— 
but this Director’s interests are expected to be 
centered on the best possible administration of the 
Northport Library. Current budget is $83,000 wich 
$20,000 allocated for bocks. Apply to Board of Trus- 
tees, Northport Library, Northport, New York. P.S. 
Northport is one of the finest recreational and cul- 
tural spots in the East, with excellent schools and 
interesting neighbors. 

COORDINATOR OF BRANCHES AND EXTEN. 
SION WORK (Civil Service rating of Senior Li- 
brarian II) needed immediately for the Schenectady 
County Public Library-—serving 46,433 registered 
borrowers. Five branches within the city limits, two 
branches in townships and a bookmobile serving 
the outlying sreas of the County with an average 
of 42 stops in a two week period. Requirements: 
oth year library school degree; 6 years’ experience 
after graduation. Benefits: 4 week vacation; liberal 
sick time; 11 paid holidays; Social Security; New 
York Retirement System; Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
& Major Medical Insurance Plan. Salary: Beginning 
salary $5880. Apply to: Miss E. Leonore White, Di- 
rector, Schenectady County Public Library, Union 
Street & Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN wanted immediately 
for newly established Mohawk Valley Library Asso- 
ciation system—serving four counties in upper New 
York. New Bookmobile will provide service to all 
unserved areas of the four counties, including a por- 
tion of the Adirondack Forest Preserve. Require- 
ments: 5th year library school degree; 4 years’ ex- 
perience after graduation. Benefits: 4 week vaca- 
tion; liberal sick time; 11 paid holidays; Social Se- 
curity; New York Retirement System; Blue Cross & 
Blue Shield & Major Medical Insurance Plan. Salary: 
Beginning salary $6000. Apply to: Miss E. Lenore 
White, Director, Mohawk Valley Library Association, 
Union Street & Seaward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—Senior Librarian II. 
To help in the administration of two county library 
systems in. western New York State: Wayne County 
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Likrary System and Ontario Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem. Office in Newark, New York State. Part of the 
Pioneer Library System with Rochester, New York, 
Public Library the central collection. Will be as- 
siscant field advisor to 17 member libraries and one 
station in rural communities. Emphasis upon improv- 
ing and extending services in 1250 square mile area 
serving 120,000 people. A trail blazing form of li- 
brary service, setting own patterns to meet needs. 
Beginning salary $5600 for 4 years college, 1 year li- 
brary school, 4 years experience. Professional Certif- 
icate required. State retirement, Social Security, va- 
cation, sick leave and other benefits. Write: Mary S. 
Granger, Director, Wayne County Library System, 
Newark, New York. Job opens January 1, 1961. 
CATALOGUER for subject cataloguing section in 
Princeton University Library. Experience not es- 
sential. Beginning salary of $4500. Generous fringe 
benefits. Contact Lawrence Heyl, Associate Librarian, 
Pzinceton University Library, Princeton, N.J. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT openings. 
Siate Library, Library Extension Division, New York 
State Education Department, extension work, a rapid- 
ly developing field, offers opportunities for an over- 
view of public library service; for field work with 
trustees and librarians to improve standards of serv- 
ice; for teaching community librarians; for advisory 
assistance to library systems. Civil Service require- 


ments. Possession of or eligibiilty for New York 


State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a Bache- 
lor’s Degree, and one year of graduate library school; 
three years of professional library experience, in- 
cluding one year in an administrative position. Salary 
$5950-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, Social Security and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Director in ad- 
ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Mary- 
Jand and develop cooperative service and resources. 
Three main county libraries, 2 branches (one com- 
aleted last year), 3 bookmobiles. Total area popula- 
sion approximately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 
miles south of Washington, D.C. Library Science de- 
gree, 2 years’ experience required. State retirement, 
Social Security, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave policy. Beginning 
salary $5500 plus $275 yearly increments. Write: 
Edward B. Hall, Director, Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association, La Plata, Md. 
CATALOGER OR REFERENCE-CIRCULATION 
librarian for small college library 75 mi, from Balti- 
more and Washington. 56,000 vols. Salary open. 38-hr. 
week; usual benefits; liberal vacation; faculty rank. 
LS degree required; experienced person preferred. 
Apply Librarian, Washington College, Chestertown, 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with 5th year L.S. de- 
gree, experience desirable. Position now open, salary 
$4500-$5500, depending upon qualifications. Month’s 
vacation, usual benefits, faculty rank. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Georgia State College, 33 Gilmer Street, 
S.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


midwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT. Position open 
January 1 at the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Opportunity to work with 5 other consultant in li- 
brary development programs as Wisconsin takes ac- 
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tion on new state-wide survey of library conditions. 
Degree from accredited library school and 5 years 
public library experience required, with willingness 
to use own car in travel, Beginning salary $6060, 
with outstanding state personnel benefits. Apply to: 
S. Janice Kee, Secretary, Free Library Commission, 
State Capitol, Madison. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted for Charles City Pub- 
lic Library. Salary depending upon ability and experi- 
ence. Apply to Library, Charles City, Iowa. 

FLINT PUBLIC LIBRARY—New positions in 
branch, children’s and reference work are being 
established for an expanding program; also positions 
of Assistant, Art, Music and Drama and Head, Busi- 
ness & Industry. Beginning librarians enter at $5150. 
Beginning salary for experienced librarians ranges 


up to $7345 depending upon experience and position™™ 


Library Science degree required. 4 weeks vacation, 
5-day week. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 


. Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 


mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs, Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, II. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN—wanted by the City of 
Warren, Mich., population 90,000, located Detroit 
metropolitan area. Salary range $5255-$6047. Appoint- 
ment may be made above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Liberal fringe benefits. Require gradua- 
tion from college with specialization in library sci- 
ene Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, Warren, 
Mich. 

HEAD -LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson 
County Library. Main Library is located in Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and the system consists of nine 
Braneh Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Applicant 
should have L.S. degree and successful administrative 
experience. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, and So- 
cial Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom Lee, 
President, Jackson County Library Board, Buckner, 


Mo. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college. Beginning 
salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualificatio 
Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield available. One summer month vaga- 
tion with week at Christmas and in the spring. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio 


loging and public service position in one of the coun- 
try’s largest and best equipped public junior college 
libraries. New wing including cataloging quarters 
will be completed by September 1961. Located in the 
north residential section of Chicago, a half hour from 
the Loop. Faculty status, forty week year, thirty hour 
week, starting salary $5250-$6750 depending upon 
education and experience. Present top $9750. B-160. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
ian experienced and qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Come and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Eoard, Marshfield, Wis. 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICE for Dunklin 
County in Missouri’s Bootheel, Possible regional de- 
velopment. Salary open, commensurate with experi- 


RECENT LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE. Cata-~q 
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ence; library degree required. Month’s vacation, sick 
leave. One of oldest Missouri county libraries, with 
three branches and bookmobile service for 45,000 
people whose major economy is cotton. Write Mrs. 
W. F. Shelton, Dunklin County Library, Kennett, Mo. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Assistant Refer- 
ence & Circulation Librarian. Open now. At least 3 
years experience. Library degree required. State re- 
tirement, Social Security, sick leave, one month vaca- 
tion. Beginning salary, $5500. Apply to: Paxton P. 
Price, State Librarian, Jefferson City, Mo. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Public Library 
Consultant. Serves one section of state. Work includes 
planning library development, surveying areas for 
future demonstrations, directing and supervising gen- 
eral advisory service to libraries, making surveys of 

ay service, general publicity and public relations 

through groups and organizations. Includes secretarial 

help, all necessary equipment, and state car for trans- 

portation. Retirement, Social Security, sick leave and 

month vacation. Fifth year degree and public library 

me, Experience required. Salary $6500-$8000, depending 
on qualifications, plus travel expenses. 

MISSOURI STATE LIBRARY. Regional Coordi- 
nator of Public Library Demonstration. To assume 
planning and direction of a regional demonstration 
leading to the establishment of a five-county region in 
Northeast Missouri. This position is a step to director- 
ship of a new regional library. Fifth year degree, ad- 
ministrative and organizational experience as well as 
personal qualifications for development of public rela- 
tions program are required. Salary $6000-$6500, de- 
pending on qualifications, plus travel expenses. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Ilinois, (population 17,700). Near colleges 


and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, - 


_STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian III, Director of 


month vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history with application. Apply to 
Peter Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview, IIL. 

i COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 

-~fpen. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 

- Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

Mm ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
- Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
ehildren’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 

work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leavé. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 
LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
reference, and extension work. Beginners enter at 
- $5407, Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to 
$8164 depending upon nature and extent of experi- 


ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual ` 


fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant 
State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN land-grant college li- 

~ brary serving 3000 students. Library degree. Science 

background preferred. Faculty status. One month 

z vacation. Salary $5000-$6000 depending on experi- 

-L. ence. Address A. G. Trump, Director of the Library, 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 
SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK. Library 


Science degree and some experience. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1961. Salary $5200-$6550 in ten annual incre- 
ments, Social Security, four weeks vacation, sick 
leave. Progressive library in industrial city of 57,000 
sixteen miles from Chicago’s Loop. Children’s book 
budget for 1961—-$11,000. Write Hardin E. Smith, 
Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 3601 Grand 
Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY announces a va- 
cancy in its Kresge-Hooker Science Library. Duties 
include reference work and supervision of periodical 
holdings. Excellent opportunity to work with entire 
range of scientific and engineering literature. Quali- 
fications: Master’s degree from an accerdited library 
school; working knowledge of at least one foreign 
language (more preferred); relevant subject back- 
ground desirable but- not indispensable. Beginning 
salary: $5904-$7500, according to qualifications; 
$360 automatic annual increment within each salary 
class. Work week: 3834 hours. Fringe benefits: one 
month annual vacation; 17 days sick leave, cumula- 
tive; T.LA.A-C.R.E.F. retirement plan; Social Se- 
curity; group insurance. 

WARDER PUBLIC LIBRARY of Springfield, O., 
needs adaptable librarians to head business refer- 
ence, building management and technical processing. 

xperience essential. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY has im- 
mediate openings for two catalogers. Serials experi- 
ence required for one. Graduate library degree; 
minimum of three years of cataloging experience. 
Minimum annual salary $6000 with upward adjust- 
ment for experience and background; five-day week, 
fringe benefits, liberal vacation, and sick leave, So- 
cial Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Hillegas, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant (Personnel and Budget), Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


mountain plains 


Technical Processes—Salary $511-8617. B.S. or B.A. 
Degree, graduation from Library School and three 
years library experience. Librarian JV, Consultant— 
Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation 
from Library School and five years library experi- 
ence. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes Me- 
morial Building, Carson City, Nev. 

FOUR NEW POSITIONS open July 1, 1961. 5th 
year library degree required and experience desired. 
Science Librarian: $7500 up; Assistant Social Sci- 
ence Librarian: $5600 up; Documents Librarian: 
$5400 up; Assistant Catalog Librarian: $5600 up. 
Annual increment 344%, Faculty status. State re- 
tirement, medical insurance plan. New $234 million 
building to be completed by July 1961. Apply to 
James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada Library, 
Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Technical Services 
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wanted for university library in Rocky Mountain 
area, Staff includes five professionals, seven clericals. 
Good beginning salary and good future salary in- 
creases for right person with good experience in 
cataloging and acquisitions. Man preferred. Knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and budgeting desirable. Beauti- 
ful new library structure on divisional lines. Life, 
group hospitalization, and medical insurance plans; 
Social Security; state and TIAA retirement plans. 
Excellent climate, scenery; friendly, informal atmos- 
phere. B-157. l 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for well-estab- . 


lished County Library with headquarters within 8 
miles of the City of Spokane. Candidate must have 
graduate library degree and good library experience. 
Salary to start $5000 per annum. Social Security, 
State Retirement Fund, 3- weeks vacation, generous 
sick leave. Apply to Florence K. Johnson, Librarian, 
Spokane County Library, E. 12004 Main Ave., Spo- 
kane 62, Wash. i 


CATALOG DEPARTMENT of the Library Associa- - 


tion of Portland has opening for assistant cataloger, 
either experienced or recent graduate of accredited 
library school. Department staff includes six catalog- 
ers, fourteen clerks and six pages. Salary range from 
$4320, for library school graduate without experience, 
to $5700. Literature and History department also has 
opening for general assistant, same qualiiications and 
salary range. Five-day, 374%4-hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, Social Security, private 
carrier pension plan, and a medical and hospitaliza- 
tion plan. The library owns a cottage-for staff use at 
Neah-kah-nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic 
Pacific Northwest where the climate is mild and pleas: 
ant, between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Multi. 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For fur- 
ther information write Katherine Anderson, Person- 
say aaa Library Association of Portland, Portland 
5, Ore. - 7 


far west 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: for general reference work in 
Public Library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one year 
of graduate study in an accredited Library School. No 
experience required, however, credit on salary scale 


given for experience. Salary $393-$471, good retire- | 


ment system, three weeks vacation, paid sick leave, 
and other benefits. Community of 100,900, 60 miles 
east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned Central Li- 
brary, three new Branch Libraries, No written ex- 
amination required. Apply: Theresa M. Latimer, Civil 
Service Board, Room 110, City Hall, 426 Third Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states 
that the most equadle climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 


rapidly expanding library system of San- Diego, Posi- 
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* 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Children, - 


and Technical Services, Outstanding employee bene- 
fit program includes vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, periodic promotional opportunities. Starting sal- 
ary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on qualifica- 
tions, Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil Center, 
1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, two positions, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) Public Library. Preference given to 5th 
year LS Degree. Experience not necessary. Library 
has collection of over 100,000 volumes and serves a 
large population outside its city limits. Typical duties: 


- reference and readers advisors’ service plus book se- 


lecticn responsibility in assigned area. Salary $4902- 
$5952 depending upon experience. One position may 
develop into young adult specialist with top range at 


$6660. Benefits include vacation, sick leave, retire-~ 


ment, etc. Apply to: Robert C. Goodwell, Chief Li- 
brarian, 410 West Main Street, Alhambra, Calif. 


GLENDORA PUBLIC LIBRARY. has opening for., 


a general assistant and a children’s librarian. Salary 
depends upon training and: experience. Library Sci- 


ence degree required. Sick leave, group insurance, 


Social Security, Library. Board, Glendora Publie Li- 
brary, Glendora, Calif. 


canada 


MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
has position open for experienced Periodicals Li- 
brarcan. Fifth year degree and experience with pe- 
riodicals essential. Faculty status, liberal contribu- 
tory pension plan, one month’s annual leave. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications and experience. 


- 


Apply: The Librarian, Memorial University of New- - 


foundland, St. John’s, Newfoundland, Canada. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


OLDER -WOMAN desires cataloging position in ° 


Liberal Arts College or Public Library in the North 
Central or Northwest area. B.A., B.S. with Library 
cert, M.A. in literature. High school teaching ex- 
perience. 15 years college cataloging experience, 10 
years head librarian. Available July 1. B-70-W. 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR (Man, M.S.L.S.} 


available for work in public or college and university 


field: Experienced in recataloging programs and ft, 


collection building. B-75-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing* 

` please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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the new1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
| 4 ‚O50 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 





One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


~ 38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE 


S Aerospace l Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 
Aerospace Careers Airplane History _ Aviation Regulation 
Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments l Balloon 
Aerospace Industry . Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 
Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 
Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 
Air Force, U.S. 4 Airplane Safety ) Jet Propulsion 
Air Force Academy Airports ` , Parachute ` 
Airlines l Air Traffic Control . Rockets | 
Airplane _ Autogiro Sailplane 
om Airplane Airframe . _ Aviation i Space Travel 
* Airplane Flight Controls . Aviation Meteorology ‘Wind Tunnel 


- 
+ 
= 


For Further Information Write — 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e» 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Enki Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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PLASTIC’ 
i 
XK the book supports i | 

that will not knife ‘jour books Polystyrene 

xK the book supports that will not : 
scratch tables or shelves qin otney, re ugr ane rugged 
ło take stress and strain 

X non-losable 
A feature number in the Demco sures that these supports will 
line of bock supports are these not “knife” your books, nor will 
colorful Plastic Book Supports they scratch or mar the sur- i 


in attractive spray green. gray, 
red, tan and black. The modern 
design gives both attractive ap- 
pearance, plus a well conceived 
shape and smoothness that in- 


faces of desk or table. Made of 
high impact Polystyrene, 
they’re tough and rugged to 
stand bending without breaking. 
They’re a quality book support. 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 


PRICES: No. 764 Black 
No, 767 Spray Green 


1 to 99 — 35¢ each 


No. 768 Tan 


No, 766 Gray 
No. 769 Red 


100 to 500 —- 30c each 


Write for prices on larger quantities 








Box 1488, Madson, Wisconsin 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers February 1961 


Box 852, Fresno, California 


{O LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1772, New Haven, Conn, 
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FEBRUARY COVER 
On January 30 this DC6AB, 


circling in a l0-mile radius 4 
miles above Montpelier, Indi- 
ana, began broadcasting class- 
room lessons on videotapes, 
available to 5 million classroom 
students in 6 midwestern states. 
More information on this ex- 
periment will be found on page 


139, 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 


- opinions should be regarded as 


NL 
A 
’ 


their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted, 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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On November 30, 1960, ALA membership was 
25,188, passing 25,000 for the first time in its 
84-year history. This new record comes hard on 
the heels of a 23,000 high reached only thirteen 
months before—a net growth of 2000, or 9 per 
cent, in little more than a year. 


* 


The ALA is doing its best to make all its mem- 
bers aware that proof of membership will save 
them $5 in registration fees at the Cleveland 
Conference. The fee is $7.50 to members and 
$12.50 to nonmembers. A printed notice is being 
enclosed with 1961 membership cards and will 
also be enclosed with the ballot envelopes, and 
a news release has been sent to the library press. 

A membership card is obviously the best iden- 
tification at the registration desk. Everyone join- 
ing ALA or renewing membership before June 1 
will receive his membership card in time for the 
conference. Every effort will be made to eccom- 
modate all members at the registration desk, but 
those joining after June 1 will be inconvenienced 
slightly. 


* 


Grants to sixty college and university libraries 
totaling $46,019, and for research projects to 
seven individuals, are announced in the January 
College and Research Libraries. The institutional 
library grants ranged from a high of $1,500 to 
a low of $250, averaging $750, more than twice 
the average of grants made in the earlier years 
of this six-year-old program conducted by the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. 


* 


The Yuma City-County Library of Yuma, Arizona, 
has won this year’s Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award of $5,000, given by the Book-of-the 
Month Club. The award will be made in Yuma 
on April 15, the day before National Library 
Week begins, with William L. Shirer as guest 
speaker. 

The club was guided by a Public Library Asso- 
ziation committee in making the award. The club 
and the committee were particularly impressed 


B4 


t 
hy the strong community support received by the 
library, the example of leadership provided by 
the library staff to the entire state, the library’s 
remarkable progress since becoming a city-county 


library only two years ago, and the high circula- . 


tion of books within the community in relation 
to the total population and the book stock avail- 
able. Mildred C. Ludecke is librarian at Yuma 
and Walter Varner, Jr., “Arizona’s traveling 
trustee” (see October 1960 ALA Bulletin) is 
chairman of the board. 

Nine additional awards of $1,000 each will 
be made at the same time to the Wethersfield 
Public Library, Connecticut; International Falls 
Public Library, Minnesota; Conrad Publie Li- 


brary, Montana; Tupelo unit of the Lee-Itawamba | 


Library System, Mississippi; Cordelia B. Preston 


Memorial Library, Orleans, Mississippi; Grafton ” 


Library Cooperative, six libraries in Grafton 
County, New Hampshire; Gallup Public Library, 
New Mexico; Holmes County Library, Millers- 
burg, Ohio; and the Greenwood City and County 
Library, South Carolina. 


* 


The Library Education Division is revising its 
list of fellowships, scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 
loan funds open to librarians and prospective li- 
brarians. Any organization or library maintaining 
scholarships and loan funds is asked to send full 
information on the amount of the award, who 
may apply, and to whom applicants should write 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Square, Boston 17. 


r ” 
Indiana University Libraries announce a new. 
training program for rare book librarianship, the 
Lilly Library Fellowships. Two twelve-month fel- 
lowships of $5,000 each are available to graduates 
of accredited library schools who desire to special- 
ize in rare book librarianship. Closing date, 
March 1, 1961. Apply to Cecil K. Byrd at the 


libraries for application forms. 
* 


The Wilson Library Bulletin has made 25,000 
copies of the “Recruitment Primer” in its Novem- 
ber 1960 issue available to ALA without charge. 


The primer was written by Miss Myrl Ricking,- 


chairman of ALA’s Recruiting Committee. Send 


requests to the Library Administration Division ° 


at ALA headquarters. eee 
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BOATS AND SHIPS 
FROM A TO Z 


hy Anne Alexander. Diferent kinds of boats — from 
Aircraft carriers to Zulu canoes —~ what they look 
by Will 

$2.75 


like, how they are ased. 4-color illus. 
Huntington. March 1. Ages 6-9. 64 pp. 


UP A TREE 


by Cecil and Winifred Lubell. 
Despite amusing, far-fetched ef- 
forts by each member of the fam- 
ily, the playful Siamese zat chooses 
her own time to come down from 
the tree. Humorous “easy-to-read.” 
4-color illus. Mar. 1. Ages 5-8. 
48 pp. A Junior Literary Guild 
Selection $2.75 


THE SNOW QUEEN 


by Martha Bennett King. A suspenseful modern ver- 
sion of the Hans Christian Anderson tale, illus. in 

colors by Jan Balet. A Slottie toy bound in each 
book. Feb. 2. Ages 5-1D. 36 pp. $1.50 


ADVENTURE IN COURAGE 


The Story of Theodore Foosevelt 


~ œ by Frances Cavanah. A leading historical writer for 
- boys and girls tells how T eddy Roosevelt fought 
childhood illness and how he rose to the Presidency. 
Illus. by Grace Paull. Apr. 1. Ages 8-12. Me ee 


WILD WAYS l 


by Ross E. Hutchins. Saperb photographs and fasci- 
nating text reveal a storehouse of interesting, often 
startling information bout animals. Mar. 20. Ages 
10 up. 112 pp. Index. $3.50 


PIONEERS OF 
THE PRESS 


Ey Gerard Previn Meyer. The 
story of the first American 
rewspaper, The Boston News- 
Letter. Illus. by Anthony 
D’Adamo. Mar. 20. Ages 9-12. 
C6 pp. Index. $2.95 




























LIGHTNING 


by Jeanne Bendick. What lightning is, what it can 
do, how to protect ourselves from it. Illus. Mar. 1. 
Ages 7-10. 64 pp. A Junior Literary Guild ahaa 

2.75 


KNOW YOUR PRESIDENTS 
AND THEIR WIVES 


by George E. Ross. Interesting facts about al} the 
presidents and first ladies from the Washingtons to 
the Kennedys. Photos & drawings. Illus. by Seymour 
Fleishman. Jan. 20. Ages 10 up. 72 pp. $2.95 


FLYING MARY O'CONNOR 


One of the first airline stewardesses writes of her 
own exciting experiences. Photos. Mar. 20. Ages 
12 up. 136 pp. $2.50 


STELLER OF 
THE NORTH 


by Ann & Myron Sutton. The 
true story of the naturalist who 
sailed with Capt. Bering in 1742, 
observing for the first time the 
wild life and snow-covered ex- 
panses of Alaska. Maps & draw- 
ings by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
Apr. 1. Ages 14 up. 232 pp. Index. 


$3.50 


TRAILBLAZER OF 
AMERICAN SCIENCE 


The Life of Joseph Henry f 

by Sarah R. Riedman. The biography of a great 
physicist, educator, and the first administrator of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Photos. & diagrams. Mar. 20. 
Ages 14 up. 224 pp. $3.50 


NKRUMAH OF GHANA : 


by Sophia Ripley Ames. This biography of Ghana’s 
fearless leader is also the inspiring story of his 
country’s struggle for independence. Photos & maps. 
Mar. 20. Ages 14 up. 176 pp. Index. $3.50 
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Standards for School Library Programs. A new statement of the basic principles and 
requirements for functional school library programs prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians in ccoperation with 20 other national educational and pro- 
fessional organizations. Presents specific standards, both qualitative and quantitative, 
for grades K through 12 in all sizes and types of schools. Basic for evaluation of 
present facilities and planning future growth. 1960. $2.50. With Discussion Guide 
$3.00, 1 Discussion Guide free with 10 copies of the Standards. 


Guidelines for Library Planners. Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad, eds. A report which 
will serve as a practical guide to the major elements of planning and equipping libraries. 
Presents papers by experts on general aspects of library buildings. Includes floor plans, 
statistical data, and comments on twelve different school libraries and presentation of 
a hoe criticisms for eight public, college, and university library buildings. 1960. 
Illus. $3.75, 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classsoom 
Teaching at Plainview Junior High School. 

Elsa R. Berner. Outlines a program of library 
AL A instruction in the seventh to ninth grades with 
a hypothetical school as the setting. Covers the 
program of library instruction in five depart- 


Tools ments—English, social studies, science, music, 


and home economics. Presents detailed lesson 
plans on general orientation to the library and 
on the specific materials and methods required 
by the different departments. 1958. $2.75. 


the The Pupil Assistant in the School Library. 
Mary Peacock Douglas. A concise and thor- 

: oughly practical handbook of the services which 
School student library assistants can perform with the 


means for planning and organizing their work. 
1957, $1.25. 


© @ 
Librarian Use Your Library: For Better Grades and 


Fun Too! 2d ed, E. Ben Evans and William 
A. Dennis. Filmstrip, 81 frames, 35 mm., black 


for 


and white. A newly revised, enlarged filmstrip. 


with all new pictures to introduce junior high and high school students to use of the 
library. Separate sections show how to find books, how to find factual information, and 
how to find magazine articles and pamphlets. Designed for use without a manual by 
teachers and librarians. 1959. $6.00. 


The Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook. 2d. ed. Mary Peacock Douglas. Sound advice and 
practical help in the simple organization and management of school libraries. Discusses 
such topics as: pupils and the teacher-librarian, cataloging, book selection, ordering, care 
of the library and books, publicity and promotion. Glossary of terms, bibliography, and 
index. Designed for the untrained person but no less useful to anyone responsible for 
operation of a school library. 1949. $2.75. 


Young Adult Services in the Public Library. Principles, practices, and standards of work 
with young adults. Discussions of the nature of the young adult, organization and 
administration of library service to them, selection of books and other materials, reading 
guidance, devices to stimulate reading and cooperation of school and public libraries are 
of particular interest to school librarians. 1960, $1.50. 
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R PERMA- BOUND 
ENV BINDINGS FOR 
PAPER-BACKS 
Hertzberg has broken the 
Paper-Back BARRIER! 




























In collaboration with Foreign 
Binderies — Hertzberg -New 
Method, Inc. has developed a 
hard binding for Paper - Backs. 

50 circulations or 2 years 
use — which ever comes first... 
guaranteed by America’s largest 
Library Bindery. 

Paper-Backs are now suitable 
for Library and School class- 
room use. 

The A. C. McClurg & Co. of 
Chicago have them for sale. 

We will rebind your present 
copies or we will bind copies 
you send us as you purchase 
them, before use. 















We highly recom- 
mend the use of 
these serviceable 
and economical 
ANM PERMA- 
BOUND bindings 
for Paper- Backs. 
We invite your 
investigation— 
write for your sam- 
ple FREE Copy 
and complete 
information. 



























HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 


VANDALIA ROAD 
| JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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e Economy 


e Dependability Fai). Biemme. 
e 28 Day Service 2% 







HECKMAN’S COMPLETE LIBRARY 
BINDING SERVICE 


Class A Magazine Library Binding for ultimate 
usefulness .. . Heckman Standardized Megazine 
Binding where economy is mandatory . . . 
Library Book Binding in the largest selection of 
Illustrated and Decorative covers available... 
Durable Text Book Binding designed for rugged 
classroom use... plus a special service for 
restoration and repair of rare volumes. 


Heckman gives you Economy, Dependability, 
28 Day Service, plus the finest Quality available. 


Write or call North Manchester, Ind. today for 
complete information! 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA 


BOUND TO PLEASE Q TER 
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by Virginia Mathews 
Assistant Director, National Library W eek 


1961—THE YEAR FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
How NLW Can Help 

Why are good schoo! libraries more important 
than ever before to the education of millions 
of American children? What is a good school 
library program? How do the school library 
programs in our schools measure up to what 
is considered excellent, good, or even ade- 
quate? Who needs to know the answers to 
these questions in order that, step by step, 
school library services can be improved and 
developed to meet the students’ and teachers’ 
increasing need of them? How can communi- 
ties act to secure good school libraries? 

The vast majority of the 180,000,000 citi- 
zens of the United States do not know the 
answers to these questions. Most people have 
not even asked them. Yet this is a time when 
everything about education is a matter of 
acute national concern and intense personal 
interest to more parents and young people 
than ever before in history. One need not look 
far to find support for this statement. During 
the brief period in which this article was writ- 
tén, a major TV network “special” program 
- and a feature article in a mass circulation 
magazine both had as their subject American 
education at the elementary and secondary 
level; neither one se much as, mentioned 
school libraries. We must face the fact that 
to the majority of parents and taxpayers— 
whether they be TV producers, magazine writ- 
ers, or the man next door—and even teachers, 
administratcrs, and government officials, the 
words “school library program” are all but 
meaningless. 

The job ahead is to give them meaning. 

For many reasons, 1961 is a crucial year in 
the development of school libraries. This year 
it, is more important than ever before to in- 
terpret the school library program, as it is and 


as it should be, to the community, using 
Standards for School Library Programs both 
as an evaluative tool and as a set of goals 
toward which to work. The American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians’ School Library 
Development Project, made possible by a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, 
will get under way later this year. It will en- 
able AASL to extend and broaden its pilot 
programs for implementation of the Standards 
by providing leadership training workshops 
and - blueprints for regional, state, and local 
implementation programs. 

Further, AASL hopes that legislation de- 
signed to strengthen school libraries will be 
introduced in the new Congress. Passage of 
the legislation can only come about through 
increased public understanding of school li- 
braries. This is a big job. School librarians, 
administrators, and others already committed 
to the true concept of the school library pro- 
gram cannot do it alone. They must enlist, edu- 
cate, and engage other community leaders to 
help them. : 

Good community relations and well- 
trafficked channels of communication are in 
many ways more difficult of achievement for 
the school library than for the public library. 


‘The adult public does not use the school li- 


brary and has little or no opportunity to see 
it in action throughout the school; the school 
librarian has little direct contact with the 
public and must reach them through others— 
administrators, teachers, students; school li- 
brary budget needs and appropriations neces- 
sary to meet them are not clearly identifiable, 
but are buried in general school accounts. Of 
the several types of libraries that serve the 
educational and recreational needs of the 
American people, none has more to gain—this 


- year especially—from full and intelligent use 


of National Library Week than school li- 
braries. 


NLW AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
National Library Week will focus special 
attention on school libraries this year. Their 
importance and their needs will be the subject 
of articles in mass circulation magazines. The 
development of lifetime reading habits in 
youth will continue to receive national atten- 


(Continued on page 194) 
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THE GREATEST EDITION YET ..OF-THE MODERN 


in: the complete rewriting, revising and resettin 
of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of.strikin 
design and considerably larger scale; more. tha 
6,500 new pictures making a total.of 15,000 illustr: 
Now comes the 1961 edition which fittingly tions; 14% larger type for every one of its 59,00 
marks the AMERICANA’S 182nd year of growth. articles ; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of il 
Since 1986 alone, continuous revision has resulted 80 volumes. 


Year after year, each new edition of the Enev- 
clopedia Americana is recognized by librarians and 
teachers as the standard of accuracy, thoroughness 
and clarity. 
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AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 
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‘There never has been an AMERICANA—or in- 
deed any encyclopedia—to equal this 1961 edition. 
It marks a most impressive advance for the ency- 
clopedia that has won the unique distinction of 
speaking with equal authority and equal clarity to 





THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


thee junior high school student and the most ad- A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED $75 LEAINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22. N.Y, 
vanced scholar. 
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The only pook stack with 
Easy to handle, easy to relocate, easy to install, Misa a ka and i į 
these rugged Hamilton Book Stacks save time in 
changing shelves, relocating books. Smooth, smart, 
clean design. Heavy-gauge construction. Rich baked 
enamel finishes in seven standard harmonizing colors - 
resist chipping, fading, peeling. 7’ 6” standard height, 


single-face or double-face compartments. 


Write for complete information on steel stacks and 
exclusive Hamilton “COMPO” stacks. 





Optional shelf available with 
hinged brackets — can be 
folded for easy storage. 


9 new dimensions in time and f% 
i space efficiency for: physicians; }.° 
dentists; industrial, hospital, school : 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE | ‘oratories; draftsmen; printers; 


libraries; home laundries. 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, WisconsIn 
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THE BRITISH LEFT WING 

AND FOREIGN POLICY 

by Eugene J. Meehan 

The role of ideology in foreign affairs and how it 


affects thinking in day-to-day political matters. 
Published $5.00 


BETSY SHERIDAN’S 
JOURNAL: 

Letters from Sheridan's Sister 
1784-1786 and 1788-1790 


Edited by William LeFanu 
A lively correspondence about people, plays, prices, 


fashions and gossip of the day. 
Illustrated Published $4.50 


CAMUS 

by Germaine Brée 

A complete revision of this widely praised study, 
first published in 1959, which presents a final assess- 


ment of Camus’ literary accomplishment. 
March $5.00 


PERCEPTUAL CHANGES 
IN PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
Edited by William H. Ittelson and 
Samuel B. Kutash 


A new approach to the understanding and diagnosis 
of mental disability. May $9.00 


. RIDE TO WAR: 
The History of the First New Jersey Cavalry 
«by Henry R. Pyne 
Edited with an introduction and notes by 
Earl Schenck Miers 


An important reissue of one of the most readable 
and exciting of Civil War regimental histories. With 
new campaign maps and illustrations. May $6.00 


THE HELLENISTIC ORIGINS 

OF BYZANTINE ART 

by D. Y. Ainalov « Edited by Cyril Mango 

The third volume in the Rutgers Byzantine Series—~ 


translated into English for the first tire. 
128 illustrations, 360 pages May $10.00 


NIGERIAN FOLKTALES 
Edited by Barbara K, and Warren S, Walker 


Thirty-seven stories, still told among the Yorubas of 
Nigeria, reproduced from tape recordings made by 
two Nigerian students. Extensive notes and introduc- 
‘tion. Black and white decorations based on iradi- 
tional Nigerian art, May $5.00 


7) Rutgers University Press 
‘SPRING 1961 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER: 


Wartime Germany and the Casablanca Policy 
by Anne Armstrong 


A mature and brilliant analysis of the effect on Ger- 
many of allied demands for unconditional surrender. 
f May $6.00 


A NEW JERSEY READER 
Introduction by Henry Beck 


An anthology of New Jersey writing by such authors 
as Alexander Woollcott, Edward Weeks, Fletcher 
Pratt, Frank Stockton, Earl Schenck Miers, and 
others. May $6.00 


THE LA GUARDIA YEARS: 
Machine and Reform Politics in New York City 
by Charles Garrett 


A study of the reform movement of the 1930’s and 
early 1940’s that vividly presents LaGuardia as a 
personality and tactician admirably suited for reform 
politics. Ulustrated June $7.50 


WILLIAM FAULKNER: 


Campus Writing 
Edited by Carvel Collins 


AJI the earliest Faulkner writings previously uncol- 
lected, June $4.50 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 

IN FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 
by Washington Platt, 

Brigadier General USAR Ret. 


A comprehensive examination of various aspects of 
national character and their practical application in 
international relations. June $5.00 


THE LETTERS OF GEORGE 
GISSING TO EDUARD BERTZ: 
1887-1903 

Edited hy Arthur C. Young 


A yaluable footnote to 19th century literary history. 
June $7.50 


RUSSIAN HISTORIANS AND 

THE SOVIET STATE 

by Konstantin Shteppa 

Edited by Cyril E. Black and 

William Blackwell 

This important book traces the progress of Soviet 
historical writing from. 1917 to the present and re- 
veals how the Russians re-wrote history, July $7.50 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS » New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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THe 1961 MIOWINTER MEETING WILL BE ATTENDED BY APPROXIMATELY EIGHT HUNORED PERSONS. 
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SOME THREE HUNDRED ANO SIXTY BUSINESS MEETINGS WILL BE HELO BY DIVISIONS, 
BOARDS, COMMITTEES AND ROUND TASLES WITH A NUMBER OF IMPORTANT MATTERS COMING 
BEFORE THE TWO SESSIONS OF THE ALA COUNCIL. 


A STUDY OF FIRE PROTECTION AND INSURANCE OF LIBRARY SUILDINGS AND COLLECTIONS IS 


UNDER WAY BY ALA's LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT THROUGH A GRANT OF $50,000 FROM 
THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. QBVECTIVES OF THE STUDY WILL BES * 
DEVELOPMENT OF METHOOS FOR ARRANGING LIBRARY STORAGE AND OPERATIONS SO AS TO 
ACHIEVE MINIMUM FIRE, EXPLOSION OR WINDSTORM HAZAROS$ DEVELOPMENT OF DESIGN 
CRITERIA FOR PROTECTION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION FOR EXISTING 
BUILDINGS} DEVELOPMENT OF A MODEL INSURANCE CONTRACT AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
FAVORABLE RATINGS AND LOSS ADJUSTMENT PROCEDURES; AND THE ORAFTING OF A: 
MANUAL ON PROTECTION AND INSURANCE FOR THE USE OF LIBRARIANSe THE INVESTIGA- 
TION WILL BE CONDUCTED FOR LTP BY Gage~Bascock & ASSOCIATES, JINGse OF CHICAGO. 
IT I&S EXPECTED THAT THE STUDY WILL BE COMPLETED ON OR BEFORE JUNE 30, 1961. 


ALice Norton oF THE DENVER PuBLic LIBRARY WON THE 1960 YOU AND THE ALA CONTEST., 


HER WINNING ENTRY AND THAT OF THE RUNNER~UP BY EL! OQBOLER OF [DAHO STATE. 
COLLEGE, POCATELLO, ARE PRINTED ON PAGES 184-185 oF THIS ISSUE OF THE ALA 
BULLETIN. 


Fzpruary 10, 1961 — THE second ALA MEMBERSHIP DAY = 1S THE TIME TO RENEW YOUR 


MEMBERSHIP AND TO URGE NON-MEMBERS TO JOIN THE ALA AND THEIR STATE AND 
REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. LIBRARY ADMINISTRATORS ARE ASKED TO DISCUSS WITH 

THEIR PROFESSIONAL STAFF THE WAYS IN WHIGH STATE, REGIONAL ANO NATIONAL 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS CONTRIBYTE TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICES. 

THEY ARE ASKED ALSO TO APPOINT ONE OF THEIR STAFF MEMBERS TO COLLECT DUES AND 
TO FORWARD THE MEMBERSHIP FORMS ANO DUES TO ALA HEADQUARTERS. THE ENTHUSIASM 
EXPRESSEO BY LIBRARY ADMINISTRATORS WHO PARTICIPATED LAST YEAR AND THE SUCCESS 
OF THE FIRST ALA MEMBERSHIP. Day Led THE AobvisoRY COMMITTEE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 
PROMOTION PROJECT TO RECOMMEND A REPEAT PERFORMANCE. OUR GOAL.FOR 1961 = 
INCREASING ALA'S TOTAL MEMBERSHIP TO 30,000! 


THe CounGit on LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. HAS RECEIVED A GRANT OF $8,000,000 FROM 


THE FORD FOUNDATION FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF ITS OPERATIONS WHICH STARTED IN 
1956 WITH A GRANT oF $5,000,000 FROM THE FoUNDATION. THE EFFECTIVE ANO FAR~ 
REACHING WORK OF TNE COUNCIL SINCE 1956 MAKES THIS WONDERFUL NEWS TO ALLes 


TWENTY-SIX LIBRARIANS ATTENDED THE WHITE HouSe CONFERENCE ON THE AGING CALLED BY 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IN WASHINGTON, JANUARY 9-12. THEY WENT AS REPRESENTA 
TIVES OF ALA, AS MEMBERS OF THEIR STATE DELEGATIONS, AS RESOURCE PEOPLE, OR 

AS REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. THE AbuLT SERVICES 
Orvisson's COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION HAD PREPARED 
KITS OF APPROPRIATE MATERIALS FOR ALL THE LIBRARIANS IN ATTENDANCE, ARRANGED 

A BRIEFING SESSION FOR THEM ON THE SUNDAY EVENING PRECEDING THE CONFERENCE, 
AND A FOLLOW-UP MEETING ON THURSDAY AFTERNOON AFTER THE FINAL PLENARY SESSION» 
A REPORT ON THE CONFERENCE BY HANNIS SMITH, FORMER PRESIDENT OF ASD, WILL 
APPEAR IN THE MARCH ALA BULLETIN, 
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Mary FRANCES KENNON HAS BEEN APPOINTEO DIRECTOR OF tHE AASL SCHOOL LIBRARY 
‘DEVELOPMENT PROJECT AND WILL TAKE UP HER DUTIES IN CHICAGO ON FEBRUARY 1. 
SHE WILL BE ON LEAYE FROM HER POSITION AS ASSOCIATE SUPERVISOR, SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SERVICES, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
THIS PROJECT WILL WORK TOWARD IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY PROGRAMS AND 1S MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH A GRANT OF $100,000 FROM THE 
COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES, INC. 

WE ARE VERY SORRY TO ANNOUNCE THE RESIGNATION FROM THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF OF 
MRS. ÖRCENA MAHONEY, EFFECTIVE APRIL 30, 1961. MRS. MAHONEY WAS THE FIRST 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ALA DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION; 
ASSUMING THIS POSITION ON May 17, 1954. WITH THE REORGANIZATION OF ALA, 

SHE BECAME EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ALA RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION. WE SHALL MISS HER VERY MUCH, 





Davio He CLIFT 
January 18, 1961 Executive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 
_ 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 31—Feb. 4, 1961; Jan. 23-28, 1962. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION 
FROM GODEY’S 
LADY'S BOOK 






now::-on 





Periodicals from 1850 to 1900 


... no other printed source brings the historian, researcher and writer closer 
to the ideas and tastes of those critically important years. 

With this contemporaneous history of the times on microfilm in your 
library ...a panorama of life in America from 1850 to 1900 flows across the 
microfilm reader ... reflecting the social, economic, and educational factors 
which tell the story of America during those fabulous fifty years. . 


MICROPUBLISHING 


TO GET A COMPLETE LIST OF THE 32 PERIOD- 


ICALS FROM 1850 to 1900 AVAILABLE ON DIVISION of 
MICROFILM, WRITE US FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE “PERIODICAL PRESERVATION PLAN”. MICRO PHOTO INC. 


1700 Shaw Avenue © Cleveland 12, Ohio 
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...in reference material, too! 


Years ago, when 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
was first published, it was designed to be read and 


used by all ages...to be free of excessive wordage, yet 
comprehensive in coverage...and fairly priced. 

Today, at Tangley Oaks, we uphold these same 
convictions. As proof: THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is still available in 10 volumes, 
Reckoned in terms of today’s dollar value, the 
price has not advanced in almost 30 years. 

Only by a high order of planning, selection and writing 
i has this been possible and “encyclopedia obesity” 

been avoided...with no sacrifice in quality, with wide 
coverage in the fewest possible words. Its 10,276 
articles in the 43 fields of human knowledge—with 8,200 
magnificent illustrations and 1,500 cross references— 
enlighten, satisfy and explain the speeded-up demand of 
Publi knowledge in our modern world. 
ublishers of: 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
publisher’s house Lake Bluff, Illinois 


“Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 


MY BOOK HOUSE 

PICTURESQUE TALE OF PROGRESS 
BCOK TRAILS 

JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 

WORLD TOPICS "EAR BOOK 
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What makes the new edition of Collier's, 


Ww you refer readers to Collier’s Encyclopedia, 


: ‘ ; you clirect them to the most up-to-date major + 
o The results of the 1960 Presidential election, reference work available. In the new 1961 edition, 


including official electoral college vote. recent world events are covered in detail. And the 


Bk facts behind the news become immediately evident. 
e New articles on Africa in turmoil. 


Collier’s—like the world it defines—is dynamic 
o Details of the 1960 United States Census— 


; : ; : The editors of Colher’s know that completeness is 
infi ormation not yet fe ound it any other nota static quality——it must be carefully maintained. . 
encyclobedia. That is why there are 140 new pages in the 1961 


i edition; 225 new and revised articles; over 40,000 
° Expanded, revised biographies of John F. new words in the field of Social Science alone! 
Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson, Richard M. Nixon, 
Khrushchev and Castro, including all the 
most recent developments. 


250 more illustrations, all integrated with the text, 
make the new Collier’s visually richer. And an 
additional set of eight full-color transparencies 


explains the complex internal-combustion engine 
e A new article on Space Vehacles, reporting with a clarity that words or ordinary illustrations 


the latest advances in that vital field. alone could never achieve, 


e A new article on the International Bank ts Recommend Collier's with confidence, 


Fund that helps explain today’s vold crisis,  Collier’s represents the combined knowledge of 
P some of the world’s most eminent authorities. This 
year alone, fifty new contributors join its dis- 


` 
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tinguished staff of experts. Among them you will 
find: Supreme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter; 
Nobel Prize Winners in Physics, Professors John 
Bardeen and Percy Bridgman; and Dr. Willard 
Libby, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry. 


An Encyclopedia with personality 
Think back to your college days. Remember the 
professor whose course everybody took? He pre- 
sented the same material the other instructors 
taught. But in a way that made students crowd his 
classroom. Call it color-—-or enthusiasm. Call it 
zest, Collier’s has that very quality. It draws 
readers back again and again.. 


So readable, it invites use 


Students, scholars and casual readers alike are 
delighted by Collier's appealing readability, its 
lucid, swift-paced style. They appreciate the way 
=aforiadigh is presented in an authoritative yet 
eaSy-to-absorb way. They like the vigorous lan- 
guage with modern editing. They discover after a 
few paragraphs that Collier’s 1s one encyclopedia 


. ae 


Encyclopedia unmistakably 1961? 


you don’t have to grapple with. This is no accident. 
Collier’s was designed to be used. 


No wonder librarians report that readers refer to . 


Collier’s more often than any other encyclopedia 
on their shelves. 


Write for free information 


No reference department is complete without the 
new 1961 Collier’s Encyclopedia. Write today for 
descriptive brochure and list of teaching aids in 
General Science, Social Studies and Language 
Arts, Please indicate your school or library affilia- 
tion. Colher’s Encyclopedia, Library & Educational 
Dept. B-] 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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by Everett T. Mocre 


SUSTAINING THE ATMOSPHERE OF CAUTION 


It is apparent that school librarians are bearing 
the brunt of attacks on library book selection 
policies. Although it is generally believed that 
with regard tc threats of censorship the times 
are better now than they were eight or ten 
years ago, it is not at all certain that they ere 
better for mary school librarians. 

“Private groups and public authorities in veri- 
ous parts of the country are working to remcve 
books from sale, to censor textbooks, to label 
‘controversial’ books, to distribute lists of ‘sb- 
jectionable’ books or authors, and to purge li- 
braries.” So read an opening sentence of -he 
“Freedom to Read” statement adopted in 1953 
by the ALA and the American Book Publishe=rs 
Council. Except for a change of emphasis (pri- 
vate groups are now far more prominent than 


public authorities in such activities), the state- 
ment is quite applicable in many American com- 
munities in 1961. 

The “Fiske report” (Marjorie Fiske’s Book 
Selection and Censorship, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1959) is still timely. The causes 
for the “atmosphere of caution,’ which Miss 
Fiske showed had been engendered in many 
school and pulic librarians, need to be probed 
just as carefully now as when she made her 
study several years ago. 

It is still difficult to determine what groups 
may be inspiring attacks that are now being 
made in a number of communities on “objec- 
tionable” books or authors. But although a direct 
connection often cannot be established, there are 
striking similarities in the pronouncements issued 
by several organizations and the specific objec- 
tions bheing raised against books in certain com- 
munities. 

Two organizations come to mind: the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and America’s 
Future, Inc. Both have for some time been re- 
viewing school and college textbooks and passing 
on their fitness or unfitness. Librarians, teachers, 
publishers, and writers are feeling the weight of 








their efforts. 





A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 
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This new ''Y-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 





W.R.AMES COMPANY 


February 1961 


The DAR’s National Defense Committee pub- 
lished more than a year ago its Textbook Study, 
1958-1959 (available from the National Society, 
DAR, 1776 D Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
for 15 cents), in which it undertook to prepare 
from lists approved by boards of education in 
all parts of the United States a master list of 
textbooks, classifying them as “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory.” About fifty books qualified as 
“satisfactory” and _65 as “unsatisfactory.” 

Of the books investigated, “approximately 20 
per cent meet minimum DAR standards,” the 
Textbook Study reports; “that is, only one in 
five promotes pride, confidence, and trust in our 
country, its traditicns and principles; refrains 
from partisan presentation of such political con- 
_ cepts as world government and the United Na- 
tions; takes care not to include in bibliographies 
the names of persans with documented govern- 
ment records of Marxist or pro-Communist affili- 
ation without informing the students to that 
effect. The percentage of satisfactory textbooks 
is a bit higher in tne elementary grades (where 
indoctrination is mcre difficult) and a little lower 
than 20 per cent in the high school categories.” 

Among the writezs considered particularly ob- 
jectionable by the DAR are such “liberal, racial, 


socialist, or labor agitators” as Harold Laski, 
Morris Ernst, Herbert Agar, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, Allan Nevins, Car] Carmer, Mark Storr, 
Vera M. Dean, George S. Counts, Harold, Lass- 
well, Willard Goslin, Frank Magruder, and 
Zechariah Chaffee. Publications which come 
under their general condemnation are those of 
the Public Affairs- Committee, the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the Foreign Policy Association, 
the Fund for the Republic, and Freedom Agenda 
(distributed by the League of Women Voters). 
“Most of the authors treat our Christian herit- 
age warily,” the study says; “most are guardedly 
patriotic, even in the satisfactory texts. The 
protestations in the Forewords and Prefaces are 
sometimes only ‘window dressing.’ It is quite 
possible that the authors realize that under pres- 
ent publishing conditions, they must impcse 
limitations upon themselves if their books are 
to be published at all. This is no implied criti- 
cism of the publishers of textbooks; rather it 
raises the question of identifying the source 
which determines how textbooks shall be written 
as a prerequisite to their being purchased.” 
The study expresses particular displeasure 
over “the total lack ot reference material critical 
of world government.” It deplores “so much 


CUDDLE BEAR OF PINEY FOREST 


by Anne M. Halladay, illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Cuddle Bear’s school is all of Piney Forest and he 
learns from nearly everyone and everything in his 
glorious adventure of growing up. Children will be 
both entertained and instructed by this lovable bear’s 
experiences. For ages 6-9. 128 pp. $2.50 


THE NEW LITTLE 
FUZZY GREEN WORM 


by Jessie Brown Marsh, illustrated by Morgan Stine- 
metz 


“An ingenious tale of a little caterpillar whose debut 
into our bright world was an exciting, wonderful 
time for exploration. For ages 4-7. $1.75 


WEMBI, THE SINGER OF STORIES 
by Alice D. Cobble 


An old African tribal storyteller “fashions varied tales, infusing them with 
local color, simplicity, subtlety. Good for telling, grades 3-5.” Spencer G. 
Shaw, Library Journal 128 pp. $2.75 


THIS IS GOD’S WORLD 
by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


Reader s 
A revised edition of a popular work on Christian stewardship for children. 
An ideal book for boys and girls to use either individually or in groups. 


| Library 
For ages 8-11. 94 pp. $1.75 
The. BKB ethany Poss 
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Send for our complete catalog 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company Ltd., Toronto 
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realistic literature (much of it of a cheap, low 
grade of journzlism)”; the repeated stressing, 
in history, geography, and literature anthologies, 
of such subjects as “prejudice,” “racial minori- 
ties,” “bigotry,” “tolerance,” “social acceptance,” 
and “mental health’; and the inclusion in music 
books of too many “work tunes” and “folk songs” 
(as distinguished from “native and national 
airs”). 

The DAR suggests that individuals obtain the 
official textbook list in their community and 
check it against the DAR list; that they visit 
their superintendent, principal, or board of edu- 
cetion and ask them on what basis their text- 
books are chosen (“Is the recommended read- 
ing material analyzed by a person trained in 
recognizing left-of-center names?”’’); that they 
ask whether the school uses the “fused disci- 
pines”; and thet they consult their community 
leaders on how to get “satisfactory” books back 
into their school system. 

The program of America’s Future, Inc., is 
diversified. From its headquarters in New Ro- 
chelle, New York, it publishes pamphlets (How 
the Reds Won, F hats Happened to Our Schools, 
Haw “Progressive” is Your School? are some of 
ths titles) ; produces a radio program for John T. 
Flynn, one of its pamphleteers; and sponsors a 
_ Textbook Evaluation Committee, which is en- 


gaged in evaluating textbooks in all fields of 
education. The committee is concentrating first 
on high school textbooks. 

America’s Future describes the reason for its 
textbook reviewing as follows: “Over the past 
decade a strange philosophy has crept into the 
teaching in our schools. ... Many of our young 
men and women are coming out of our high 
schools and colleges with a contempt for Ameri- 
can ideals. They have, instead, a notion that what 
they must work for and believe in is Big Gov- 
ernment which will do all their thinking for 
them and guarantee them security from the 
cradle to the grave. 

“Much of this fuzzy thinking can be traced to 
the textbooks used in our schools today. 

“Unbelievable as it may seem there is not a 
single agency in America to which puzzled par- 
ents, teachers, and school board members can 
turn for an objective evaluation of the textbooks 
used in our schools.” 

A nationwide publicity campaign is planned 
by America’s Future as soon as at least four 
hundred textbooks have been reported on by the 
committee’s reviewers, to call attention to the 
availability of their reviews. 

E. Merrill Root, author of Brainwashing in 
the High Schools; an Examination of Eleven 
American History Textbooks (Devin-Adair, 


LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 
SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 


ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and re- 


ports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Denton, Texas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Palo Alto, California 
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1957), is listed as one of the reviewers. His 
name is a familiar one to many teachers and 
librarians, for, whether or not they have read 
his book, many have had it cited to them as a 
standard guide to “subversion” in the public 
schools. The DAR cites it approvingly. To its 
own list of “unsatisfactory” textbooks it adds 
the eleven listed by Root as “objectionable” for 
their views on American government. 

A regional group which is heard from through- 
out the United States is Texans for America. 
This committee recently has been protesting 
adoption by the Texas State Board of Education 
of a number of textbooks. One book, The Stock- 
men’s Handbook, it said, was “too welfare state- 
ish in its discussion of farm issues.” The com- 
mittee was also reported to have determined that 
* John Gunther and Carl Sandburg are subversive. 

Taking a positive position concerning the need 
for placing more anticommunist books in li- 
braries, American Opinion (Belmont, Massachu- 
setts) published a list in its January 1959 issue 
entitled “One Hundred Steps to the Truth.” A 
public librarian reported not long ago that a 
group of leading citizens of his town who were 
enthusiastically pushing an anticommunist move- 
ment in the community had approached him to 
ask that the books on this list be placed in the 
library. The librarian reported that his library 
had thirty of the books on the list. Twenty-four 
were out of print, he said, and of the remaining 
twenty-four he had not been able to find reviews. 
He noted that forty-five of the books were pub- 
lished by Devin-Adair, Regnery, Bookmailer, and 
Caxton. Whether public school librarians have 
been pressed to employ this list as an aid to 
their book selection is not known; but it is a 
list that all librarians would do well to know 
about. 
= -From the opposite pole comes an expression 
of dissatisfaction with the quality and content 
of textbooks. Fred M. Hechinger reports in the 
New York Times, December 4, 1960, that at 
meetings of the National Council for Social 
Studies, held in Boston in November, Albert 
Alexander, textbook analyst for the New York 
City Board of Education, had warned that books 
are becoming more standardized and more cau- 
tious In avoiding controversy. He pointed out that 
textbook publishers and authors have tradition- 
ally had to worry about state-wide adoption 
committees and local pressures, and that this, 
in combination with the fact that textbook pub- 
lishing has now become “twentieth-century big 
- business” has led to “a bundle of compromises.” 

Oscar Handlin, the Harvard historian, was re- 
ported to be “dismayed by the low intellectual 
level” even of books by distinguished authors. 
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THE GO-AWAY BIRD 

By Muniet Sparx. Eleven stories with 
the brilliance that is the author’s hall- 
mark, $3.75 
*ALA Booklist and Library Journal . 


THE BRITANNICA LIBRARY OF 
` GREAT AMERICAN WRITING 


Edited with introductions by Lovis 
UNTERMEYER. More than 450 master- 
works of over 165 important American 
writers. 2 vols., boxed. A Britannica Press- 
Lippincott Book. $15.00 
*ALA Booklist 


THE WONDERS I SEE 


By Joun K. Terres, Exciting glimpses of 
wild creatures from a naturalist’s note- 
books, Drawings by Walter F AEH Tg 


* Library Journal j 


DECISIONS 
State Papers that Changed the 
Course of History 
Selected with Comments by Rıcuan B. 
Morais. The texts of 34 decisions with 
illuminating comments. $7:50 
* Library Journal (highly recommended”) 


THE WINE COUNTRY OF FRANCE 


By Epwarp Hyams, A complete guide 
to French wines and wine regions. pre 

E 4.50 
* Library Journal (“well recommended”) 


CROSSROADS 
Land and Life in Southwest Asia 


By Georce B. Cressey, Ph.D. The great 
new geographic study of the Middle East 
by the “Dean of Asiatic Geographers.” 
Maps, photographs. $12.00 


% Library Journal 
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4,700 place names 
333 miles to inch 
75” circumference 
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In Navigator wand (illustrated) over-all height is 
47", Distance and time measuring strip on horizan 
ring. Order direct from Denoyer-Geppert. 

G24PL15 Blond hardwood ...............$195.00 
' G24PL15 Mahogany or walnut finish ...... 220.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Globes - Maps ~ Charts - Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood 2 Chicago 40 


MAR AD OR 
TRADE MARK 
R CLEANING P BINDERS 


“The unwillingness to raise questions of any 
sort,” he said, “must make the subjeet frightfully 
deadening to the student compelled to use the 
books.” 

As long ago as 1952, Benjamin Fine had re- 
ported in the New York Times (May 25) that 
a growing censorship of school and college text- 
books in this country was causing our leading 
educators serious concern. A nationwide study 
of book censorship conducted by the Times had 
shown that self-appointed committees were being 
organized in many areas to screen books, text- 
books, and general library books. The censor- 
ship was usually conducted in the name of a 
patriotic organization or committee set up to 
protect the community against subversive litera- 
ture. “Librarians,” the study found, “are in- 
timidated by outside pressures in their choice 
of books and other materials. Unwilling to risk 
a public controversy, they meekly accept the re- 
quests of the self-appointed censorship groups.” 

The Times concluded that the attacks on “sub- 
versive” school texts appeared to be part of a 
general campaign against public schools and 
other educational institutions. 

There seems to be considerable evidence that 
public schools and their librarians face a situ- 
ation in 1961 at least as serious as that in 
gg et a aA coe 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT 

A Mother Goose Tale illustrated by PAuL GAL- 

DONE. A new presentation of a classic to make 

this generation merry. 4-8. 9% x 74%. 323 pages. 
Mar. $2.25* 


MISS ESTA MAUDE’S SECRET 

Written and illustrated by W. T. Cummunes. 
This exciting adventure will delight fans of The 
Kid and The Girl in the White Hat. 7⁄4 x 97%. 
32 pages. Feb, $2.50* 


WHO LIVES IN THIS MEADOW? 

By Grenn O. Broueu. Illustrated by JEANNE 
Benpicx. This new science-nature book tells about 
the meadow animals and their home. 6-10. 
7% x 9%. 48 pages. Feb. $2.50* 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 


A GIFT FOR GENGHIS KHAN 


By Frances Jacoss Aunerts. Illustrated by Ra- 
FAELLO Busont. The stirring story of a 12-year-old 
boy and his love for a baby camel. 7-11. 534 x 8. 
112 pages. Mar. $2.75 


A PROMISE TO OUR COUNTRY 

By Carra JAMES Catvert, USN. Illustrated by 
James Daucuerry. A clear explanation of each 
part of the Pledge of Allegiance that American 
school children make every day. 7 and up. 7% 
x 97%. 32 pages. Apr. $2.00* 


BALLOONS FLY HIGH 

By Lynn and Gray Poore. Ilustrated by Rrcarp 
Bercer. A perfect way to introduce youngsters to 
the space age. Experiments and drawings. 8-12. 
6% x 934. 72 pages. Mar. $2.75 


A WHITTLESEY HOUSE weGRAW-HILL *00ks 







flying high, with S 


SPRING (90! 


SODDY 
By Jesse Stuart. Illustrated by Ropert HENNE- 
BERGER. A tender story of a boy who strives to keep 


a beloved calf. 7-11. 534 x 8.112 pp. Apr. $2.50 


TAKE A NUMBER 
By Jeanne Benick and Marcia Levin. Illus- 
trated by Jeanna Benpicx. Fun and games that 


show how fascinating numbers can be. 6% x 974. 
64 pages. Apr. $2.75 


MORE RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG 

SCIENTISTS 

By Grorce Barr. Illustrated by Mitprep WAL- 

TRIP. Over 80 experiments in chemistry, meteor- 

ology, astronomy and physics. 10 and up. 5% x 8. 
Mar. $3.00 


THE CHOCTAW CODE 

By Russert Davis and BRENT ASHABRANNER. The 
story of a unique friendship between a Choctaw 
Indian and an American teenager. 10 and up. 
53% x 8. 170 pages. Mar. $3.00 


TEENAGES 
SCIENCE AND MUSIC 


By Mervin Bercer and Frank Crank. Illustrated - 


by Gustav ScurotrTer. The dynamic part science 
plays in music is lucidly demonstrated: in this 
useful, new book. 53% x 8, 192 pages. Apr. $3.00 


SECRETS OF MINOS 
By Aran Honour. The story of Sir Arthur Evans 


and the fascinating things he learned about the ' 


mysterious land of the Minotaur. Photographs. 
57 x 8. 192 pages. Feb, $3.25 


WHERE SPEED IS KING 

By Marcarer O. and Epwin Hype. Illustrated 
by Currrorp Geary. Revised and latest data on 
sports racing plus a chapter on space speed. 53% 
x 8. 144 pages. Mar. $2.75 


Illustrated catalog and annotated science and social science lists available. 
' Prices and publication dates are tentative. *Special library edition available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A division of the McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
330 West 42 Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family reading aloud or 
for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject categories 
with age levels shown. Prepared by a joint committee of the 
Children’s Services Division and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 1960 $1.50 

10 copies $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 

FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 

Lists and annotates 1000 in-print books and magazines for a 
balanced working collection for grades K-8. Titles arranged by 


subject with grade level and complete buying and cataloging 
A L A information. Subject, author, title index. 1960 $2.06 
a | a 


g A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
Guides for FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 
A balanced selection of over 1000 in-print titles for grades 7, 8 


and 9, Complete buying and cataloging information in addition 


B k to annotations for each title. Indexed. 1960 $2.00 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


u 
S e l e cti 0 n Issued twice monthly, reviews current books for children, young 
people and adults recommended for library purchase. Features 
the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other reference works, 
both recommended and not recommended for purchase. 23 is- 


a n d sues. Regular price $6.00 


Special Combination Price Offer 


lise Either of the new Basic Book Collections ... for Elementary 
Grades ... for Junior High Schools and a new or additional 

subscription to The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 

at the maney saving price of only $6.75 


A BASIC BOOK COLLECTION — 
FOR HIGH SCHOCLS, 6th Edition 


Nearly 1500 titles annotated and arranged according to the 
Dewey classification with classification numbers, subject head- 
ings, LC Card numbers and general reading level. Professional 
helps include separate lists of magazines and selection aids in 
the audio-visual field. 1957 «$2.75 


American 
Library RICHER BY ASIA 


Detailed notes on 80 outstanding adult books on Asia especially ` 


Association suitable for young people. Includes sample book talks, bibliog- 
ae raphy for discussion leaders, sources of films and free materials, ` 

Chicago 11, Illinois and program suggestions. 1959 “$1.25 
w g 
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market for 


Christian- 
Living 
Books 


Counseling today’s youth is a big order. Parents and youngsters 
alike feel deep need for new approaches, new ideas. Here are 
perceptive books... specially written to satisfy this rising market. 
Each is a sure guide to practical Christian living. 


' CONCORDIA’S BEST-SELLING YOUTH BOOKS 


Teen-Ager, Your Church Is For You 

By Falter Riess. Lively chapters written to 
encourage teens in church-going and church 
life. Gives direct answers to their questions. 
Idea. for counseling. 88 pages, paper, $1.00 


For You, Teen-Ager in Love 

By Walter Riess. Down-to-earth Christian 
guidance. Discusses too-hasty marriage, pet- 
ting, going steady, remaining single, true 
bass of marriage. Speaks to teens in their 
own language. 78 pages, paper, $1.00 


Time to Pray 

By Elmer N. Witt. Over 90 prayers for youth, 
mostly original. Topics include sports, music, 
trevel, conformity, temptation, a life mate, 
plas many others. 78 pages, paper, $1.00 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine 


Teen-Ager, Christ Is for You 

By Walter Riess. Talks directly to youth 
about personal problems regarding social 
expression, sex, vocation, relationship to the 
Bible. 83 pages, paper, $1.00 


Teen-Ager, the Bible Speaks to You 
Edited by Walter Riess. Offers 43 Scripture 
selections picked by teen-agers who tell why 
these are their favorite readings, Their fresh 
viewpoints stimulate new Bible reading, 

104 pages, paper, $1.00 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 
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New APEX BOOKS 


Unabridged Paperbound Reprints 
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The Theology of the Old Testament 


Orro J. Baas. “An important contribution to present 
thinking about biblical problems. .. .”’—Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary Register El $1.50 


The Beginning of Christianity: 


CLARENCE Tucker Craic. “The most exciting book on 
early Christianity that has come this way for years.”— 
Christian Century E2 $1.75 


The Counselor in Counseling 


Seward Hittrwner. “First aid to pastors who have dis- 
covered their responsibility for giving personal counsel- 


* 


ing... .’—Christian Century B3 $1.25 


John Wesley 


Francis J. McConneut, “In the immense library gathered 


round Wesley’s name, this book takes a foremost place.”— 
Religion in Life E4 $1.75 


Making Prayer Real 


Lynn J. Rapczire. “A book for the prayerful person 
seeking an increasingly rich experience in prayer. . 2’— 
Chicago Theolcgical Seminary Register E6 $1.25 


A Theology for the Social Gospel 


WALTER Rauscuensuscu. “The real founder of social 
Christianity in this country. . . . Its most brilliant and 
generally satisfying exponent.’—Remuorip NIEBUHR 

E7 $1.75 


Why Do Men Suffer? 


Lesum D. Wsaruerneap. “Every man and woman 


should read it in seeking a sensible approach in facing 
life with its mystery... .’~The Lutheran E8 $1.25 


Papa Was a Preacher 


ALYENE Porrer. “A record of a large family abounding 
with goodness of spirit and humor and rambunctious liv- 


ing.”—J, C. Agnew in the New York Times. E5 $1 


Abingdon “Press 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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K Britannica fills the spaces 


your book budget can’t! 


The 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
are equivalent to a library of 1,000 books... 
yet they cost less than one-tenth as much. 
Britannica gives your students the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized leaders in 
every field . . . yet its 38,000,000 words cost 
just $6.48 per million (much lower than the 
word cost of less comprehensive references). 

This latest revision of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is equivalent to the up-dating of 700 
regular reference books. No other reference set 
is as extensively and economically kept up-to- 
date for your students. 


An investment in Britannica — the reference 
standard of the world—is an investment in the 
best. Your students need and use Britannica 
more because it covers more high school sub- 
jects more thoroughly than any other reference. 
It is the most complete . . . the most authorita- 
tive ... the most readable . . . the most useable 


reference set you can provide your students. 


Britannica offers you an incomparable com- 
bination of quality, quantity and economy. 
Invest in the latest edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica —it is certainly your best book 


budget bargain! 


“The reference standard of the world” 


YCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For information prepared especially for librarians, send a post card to John R. Rowe, 


Educational Director, Dept, 224-ED, Encyclopaedia Britennica, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Il. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


PROSPECTS FOR LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
IN THE 87TH CONGRESS 


At noon on January 3, 1961, a new Congress 
will convene. Later in the month the President’s 
Budget and State of the Union messages will be 
sert to the Congress. 

Until then, of course, we will not actually 
know what appropriation is being recommended 
for the Library Services Act for fisca] 1962 or 
what other educational programs relating to li- 
braries will be recommended for action in tae 
87th Congress. Taking into consideration tne 
1960 platform statements, the speeches made by 
the President-elect, and the composition of the 
new Congress it seems likely that federal aid to 
education will be a priority issue. 


To plan for ALA’s legislative activity in 1961 
the Feceral Relations Committee held a two- 
day meeting in Washington on December 5-6, 
1960. A number of consultants also participated 
in some of the discussions, including Dr. Ralph 
Flynt, essistant commissioner and director of 
Legislative Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. “here was consideration of a number of 
measures of concern to libraries but discussion 
centered mainly on possible legislation relating 
to school and college libraries. Following are 
the proposals which, at this time, seem most 
likely to come up for early action by the 87th 
Congress: 


General aid to education 


Given sustained public support, it is possible 
a satisfactory general education bill can be en- 
acted in the 87th Congress. In the last session, 
both Houses of Congress for the first time in 
history passed school-aid bills. The’ Senate- 
passed bill contained language which would have 
permitted the use of federal funds for “instruc- 
tional materials other than textbooks.” Final ac- 
tion, however, was blocked by the conservative 
coalition in the House Rules Committee and in- 
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8th edition 


Text in French—complete English subticling and indexing and an English glossary 
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directly by lack of White House support. With 
strong backing from the new Administration a 
bill providing federal grants for schoo] construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries now seems to be in 
a more favorable position. In supporting such a 
measure we will urge that the needs of school 
libraries and librarians be recognized and insist 
that such education bills include legislative lan- 
guage to permit the use of federal funds by the 
states for the purchase of books, audio-visual 
and other materials for school libraries and also 
that the term “teacher” be defined to include 
school librarians. i 


National Defense Education Act of 1958 


This law does not expire until 1962, but to 
assure proper administrative -plarining and con- 
tinuity of appropriations it seems likely the ques- 
tion of its extension and probable amendments 
will come up in this first session. The extent of 
its revision and the amount of money authorized 
will undoubtedly be influenced by what happens 
to the general aid-to-education bill. 

As a result of library experience to date under 
the present National Defense Education Act the 
constituent units of the American Library As- 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE... 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 


sociation most closely concerned have recently 
been conducting a study of the effects of the 
law and are proposing to the appropriate author- 
ities that the Act be amended to provide finan- 
cial assistance for school libraries by authorizing 
payments to state educational agencies for the 
improvement and extension of school library re- 
sources and services to support the school cur- 
riculum, either by expanding existing titles or 
adding a separate title. 


Federal grants to college libraries 


Legislation is currently being developed under 
the sponsorship of ACRL which will provide fed- 
eral aid to institutions of higher education for 
the acquisition of books, periodicals, documents, 
and related library materials and for necessary 
binding of same. Essentially, the proposed bill 
provides the opportunity for any accredited col- 
lege or university library to avail itself of a 
federal grant for its library in each of five years, 
of up to 25 per cent of the amount expended 
by its library for materials in the fiscal year 
immediately preceding the effective date of the 
Act. This amount must be matched in new money 
by the institution itself. 
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’ This economical “Pioneer” Book- 
mobile for Monroe County, Florida, 
has a capacity of 1600 books and a 


surprising amount of room for pa- 
trons and librarian. Two large venti- 


lating skylights, two 12-volt circulat- 
ing fans plus complete foil insulation 
add to the comfort of the personnel. 
Shelving and check-out desk are of 
matching oak. 


e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements... the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 


your convenience: ` 


 CERSTENGSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY « WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 





DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 


working with the nation’s top library furni- 


ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques ~ and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED... 
against warping, splitting and £ 
defects of material and workmanship pitita 
for a full year. "i 


T ER. 


The famous, nationally ge ae and ac- 
-, cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 





Send today for cur latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of $z 
course, 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 





LIBRARY DIVISION 





10 Columbus Circle © New York 19, N.Y. 
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Academic facilities i l 

Hearings were held last spring on various 
proposals for grants or loans to institutions of 
higher education for the construction of college 
classrooms, laboratories, and libraries. It is ex- 
pected that new legislation in this area will again 
be introduced. There are also strong indications 
that measures providing federal funds for the 
construction of medical libraries may be given 
support. i 


Library Services Act 


Now that the Library Services Act has been 
extended for another five years, an appropriation 
request for fiscal 1962 (July 1961-June 30, 1962 | 
will be included in the President’s Budget Mes- 
sage. In view of the action of the House of 
Representatives in passing the extension bill 
under Suspension of the Rules, and the splendid 
record of accomplishments by the states to date, 
it is hoped the total amount authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 86-679 will be recommended, $7,500,000. 
In fiscal 1952 it will be of vital importance for 
each state to obligate and expend all of its al- 
location since there will be no carry-over of 
funds, It is unlikely Congress will be willing to 
appropriate more than the states show ability 
to match and use in the twelve-month period. 


Interstate compacts 


Early in the first session it is expected a bill 
will be introduced “granting the consent of Con- 
press to interstate compacts for the development 
of libraries and library services.” 


Florence Agreement 


The Association is requesting that legislation 
to implement the Florence Agreement be in- 
troduced and considered early in the session by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. This 
Unesco-spensored agreement on the importation 
of educational, scientific, and cultural materials 
was ratified by the Senate in 1960. 


Other probable legislation 


Measures on which action was not completed 
in the last Congress will need to be reintroduced 
as new bills this year. Plans are under way to 
have bills drafted which will revise the deposi- 
tory library laws; permit donation of surplus 
personal property to tax-supported and publicly- 
owned and -operated libraries and give indi- 
viduals making contributions to public libraries 
the same tax benefits as now extended to those 
making gifts to “educational institutions,” hospi- 
tals, etc. eee 
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a HZ AT LAST are books that make the 


complexities of modern science both 
intelligible and richly fascinating for young 
people (and adult readers as well). 


Designed to satisfy a need long felt by scien- 
tists, educators, and librarians, The Science 
and Discovery Series—the first four of which 
will be published this spring—-goes far beyond 
the mere mental “stamp collecting” that char- 
acterizes too much of young people’s science 
literature today. 


Instead of bon-bons of curious unrelated 
facts, boys and girls are here served the very 
meat and drink of science—in a form that exer- 
cises their mental muscles and enables them 
to discover for themselves the thrill of intel- 
lectual achievement. 
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The Science and Discovery Series is distin- 
guished by authoritative authorship, clear and 
enjoyable writing, the elegance of logical ideas, 
and illuminating glimpses of the scientist’s 
unfolding view of the universe in mid-twentieth 
century—the exciting universe of tomorrow 
which young readers of the 1960s will inherit. 


Using suitable techniques at the appropriate 
level, these books bring within the understand- 
ing of alert teen-agers the basic concepts and 
applications of modern science, including such 
developments as the quantum theory, rela- 
tivity, “strange ‘particles,’ DNA, and others. 


Here indeed is the wide world of contem- 
porary science as scientists themselves know it 
—made meaningful for perhaps the first time 
to youthful readers. l 
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ATOMIC PHYSICS TO- 
DAY, by O. R. Frisch. A 
leading physicist discusses 
all the major current prob- 
lems in the physics of the 
atom, in an engaging and 
understandable way. Ius- 
trated. March, $4.50 


BASIC B 


WHAT IS RELATIVITY? by 
L. D. Landau & J. S. 
Rumer, A simple, accu- 
rate, and delightfully witty 
explanation of the special 
theory of relativity by two 
Russian physicists. Hlus- 
trated. April, $2.50 


GALILEO AND THE Sel- 
ENTIFIC REVOLUTION, by 
Laura Fermi & Gilberto 
Bernardini. A fresh, un- 
sentimental look at the 
father of modern science 
and his towering mind. 


. Illustrated. March, $3.50 


THE LONG ROAD TO 
MAN, by Robert L. Lehr- 
man. The evolution of life, 
from its origin in the 
“soup” of the primeval 
ocean to the rise of man. 
Illustrated. - April, $3.95 


OOKRS PUBLISHERS 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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The Littlest Star 


by Sailly Jackson 
Hlustreted by Dick Martin 
An Easy-to-Read Picture Story 


Each and every year thousands 







of litzle girls enter the enchanting, 
magical world of ballet dancing. 
Susie is one of these little girls 





who, clutching her leotard and 

slippers, knows how it feels to sit 

on the sidelines while she watches the 

: older children succeed. Readers of all ages will 

Eee rejoice as stubborn Susie finds her first 

Ey success. Here is a book which any first 
grader can really read alone. 


32 po—B83g x 11 reinforced cloth color 
Ages 4-8 February 27th 





Stubborn Binnder 


by Carol Dornfield Stevenson 
Illustrated by Betty Beeby 


Binnder was a beautiful, black pony who 
lived in a large meadow. Binnder was stub- 
born! And because of this, Binnder had no 
friends. Then Brenda came along...a little 
girl with as much patience as Binnder had 
stubborness. Binnder sniffed at Bzenda’s daisy 
chain, and she sniffed back at him, and he 
and Brenda became friends. 
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32 pp~--6% x 8 reinforced cloth color is ARR a 
Ages 4-8 February 27th $2.00 
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Kim the Kitten 
by Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
An Easy-fo-Read Phofo Story 


The “Hero” of KIM THE KITTEN is 
roguish, mischievous, and inquisitive, and 
the reader will be quick to identify the 
kitten's experiences and excursions with his 
own hesitant steps into the big mysterious 
outside world. A book which any first 
grader can really read all by himself. 


32 pp—8%s x 11 reinforced cloth photos 
Ages 4-8 February 27th $2.50 


Flight Angel 
by Catherine Cleven 
Wlustrated by Robert A. Jones 


In an effort to forget her lost love, Coral 
Sands applies for a job as an airline hostess. 
At the Miami training school her days are 
full of hard work, fun, new romance, and 
mystery! FLIGHT ANGEL is a career book 
which combines thrilling suspense with 
factual information, and is a must for all 
teen-age readers, 


* 192 pp—5% x 8 cloth black & white 
Ages: 12 and up March 27th $3.50 


Samuel the Ambitious Flea 
by Pamela Lloyd 
Illustrated by the author 


Samuel Flea came from a respectable family 
who lived on a black. curly dog named 
Tammy. One day, Samuel decided to have 
some adventure, so, the following morning, 
he set out to see the world. His travels are 
a story that he will never tire of telling 
and a book that will delight all youngsters. 


32 pp—6% x8 reinforced paper over board color 
Ages 4-8 February 27th $2.00 





at all bookstores 


14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois Qe 


The Cats on Pier 56 


by Helen Kay 
Illustrated by Ralph Ricketts 


Set against the background of New York 
harbor, with all its great ships loading and. 
unloading, THE CATS ON PIER 56 is the 
enchanting story of what happens when a 
kitten named Minnie moves in with a long- 
shoreman named Mike. 


48 pp—8s x 11 reinforced clath color 
Ages 6-10 March 27th $2.75 


The Green Slippers 


by Saint-Marcoux 
Translated by Judy Taylor 


Paris is the setting for this enchanting story 
of a young gir! who allows an escapade to 
lead her to the Opera where she promptly 
falls in love with che life of she ballet. She 
is caught up in the exhilarating new world 
of the baller. How she advances from “opera 
rat” to prima ballerina, and what she dis- 
covers when she arrives there is charmingly 










told. 
176 pp—å% x 7x cloth black & white 
Ages: 12 and up February 27th $2.95 
Lost 


Statesmen 
by Edwin P. Hoyt 


Ilustreted by 
Frank Aloise 


„Here are the stories of 
ften famous Americans 
all of whom had one 
common goal. From 
Aaron Burr to Robert 
Taft-~all sought the 
presidency, and all lcst. Despite this, each 
man was a great statesman and politician, 
and each deeply affected the destiny of his 
own period. Their iives reflect the comedies 
and tragedies of the American political scene 
in this “capsule” history of our country. 


974 pp—5% x8 cloth black & white line drawings 
Ages: 12 and up March 27th 
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Wonderful new books 


the child can read by himself 


GOLDEN BEGINNING READERS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Grades 1 and 2 


This delightful series is care- 
fully prepared by distin- 
guished writers, artists and edi- 
tors to entertain and encourage 
the child who is just learning 
to read. Lively, appzaling sto- 
ries are illustrated with four- 
color pictures on every page. 


NEW TITLES 


WHALE HUNT 

By JANE WERNER WATSON, illus- 
trations by Claude Humbert, The 
exciting story of a boy named 


J- Ron whose heart’s desire is to 


catch a whale. (He does, too.) 
September. 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL 

By IRVING A. LEITNER, illustra- 
tions by Bernice Myers. The ad- 
ventures of a boy and gir! who 
live on opposite sides of a pear- 
shaped hill, and what happens 
when they meet. September 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


TOO MANY BOZOS 

By Littan Moore, illustrations 
by Susan Perl. The story of a 
little boy and his amazing suc- 
cession of pets, 


WONDERFUL HOUSE 

By. MARGARET WISE BROWN, il- 
lustrations by J. P. Miller. A well- 
known fantasy by one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding writers of books 
for children. 


Each $1.49 net 


ROUND ROUND WORLD 


Written and illustrated by . 


MICHAEL Douc as. All about the 
world-wide travels of a delight- 
ful cat named Barnaby. 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

By Eva Knox Evans, illustra- 
tions by Beatrice Darwin. About 
a fascinating walk through the 
woods. 


BELLING THE CAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By LELAND B. Jacoss, illustra- 
tions by Harold Berson. Three 
famous folk tales, retold with 
wit, warmth and simplicity by a 
specialist in children’s literature. 


THE KING WHO LEARNED 
TO SMILE 

By SEYMOUR REIT, illustrations 
by Gordon Laite. How poor 
Harold, a king, learns to be 
happy. 


JUST FOR FUN 

By PATRICIA SCARRY, illustrations 
by Richard Scarry. Simple, 
rhythmic prose describes the 
escapades of some delightful 
animals. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY 
By CHARLOTTE ZOLoTow, illus- 
trations by Lillian Obligado. 


‘About a mischievous puppy and 


his people. 





Write for a complete list of Golden Bocks in Goldencraft Library binding. 
Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, a A 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 
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New educational trends and media 


—their impact on school libraries 





by Carolyn Whitenack 


One of the most crucial problems facing all 
of librarianship in this age of increased com- 
plexity and greater specialization is the effec- 
tive use of the vast accumulation of knowl- 
edge. The explosion of knowledge affects our 
work everywhere. In addition to the unprec- 
edented growth in books, periodicals, news- 
papers, and other print outlets, there is also 
an increase in materials in the newer media— 
films, filmstrips, tapes, and the like. Along 
with these newer media are new ways of learn- 
ing, such as the auto-instructional devices. 
These new materials and new ways are some- 
times referred to as technology in education. 

The difficult task of keeping up with new 
information, of building on the best that is 
now known, of eliminating outmoded ideas 
and practices, of avoiding costly duplication 
of effort, of availing ourselves of the help 
that can be afforded by the newer media con- 
fronts all librarians who are concerned with 
the educational role of libraries. 

School administrators, teachers, and li- 


è Miss Whitenack, 
associate professor of 
education at Purdue 
University, edited the 
special section of the 
Bulletin which fol- 
lows. She is second 
vice president of ALA 
and is active in the 
American Association 
of School Librarians. 
She represents ALA 
on the Educational Media Council (see page 152), 
serving also as chairman of the National Di- 
‘rectory of New Media Project. 
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brarians face the additional problems of relat- 
ing knowledge to formal teaching and learn- 
ing; of meeting the heightened expectation 
for quality in education while confronting 
soaring enrollments; of obtaining well-quali- 
fied personnel and adequate financial support; 
and of giving more individual attention to 
learners. There must be mastery of subject 
matter and at the same time development of 
creativity and inventiveness in solving prob- 
lems. Teachers and school librarians have to 
do better planning, using a wealth of teaching 
materials and varied approaches to accom- 
modate individual differences. 

One of the most challenging and perhaps 
one of the most urgent tasks of the myriad 
facing school librarians is the task of assessing 
the role of the school library in the utilization 
and adaptation of the newer educational me- 
dia remembering always that the traditional 
medium, print, has been and continues to be 
the most versatile, adaptable, and inexpen- 
sive tool of learning. 

Whether librarians in a school system or 
librarians in other types of libraries make 
effective use of these varied new materials will 
depend on many factors, not the least of which 
is an understanding of their place in society, 
in the educational system, and in libraries. 
The test of all educational material is whether 
it makes better learning possible. How will the 
newer educational media affect the responsi- 
bility of the librarian of every type of library 
to improve the library program? No one 
knows exactly what the role of the newer me- 
dia will be, since they are still in a develop- 
mental stage, but the articles in this issue of 
the Bulletin should intensify the thinking of 
librarians and perhaps place them in a new 
perspective. eco 
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Educational technology— 
a new force 


by James D. Finn 


è Dr. Finn, chairman 
of the Depariment of 
Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, University of 
Southern California, 
is president of the De- 
partment of Audio- 
Visual Education, Na- 
tional Education Asso- 
clation. 
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Sir Charles Snow, the eminent British novelist- 
scientist, has been setting international audi- 
ences of intellectuals on their collective ears 
with his bold statement of the conflict between 
two cultures—the scientific and the literary. 
The inhabitants of the worlds of Eliot and 
Rutherford cannot speak with each other; they 
cannot understand each other; they hold dii- 
fering social philosophies; they are in conflict 
the world over. What has gone unnoticed in all 
of this interest in Sir Charles (he recently 
indicated that he has stirred up so much busi- 
ness in the field of cultural discussion that he 
is a “one man corporation”) is that he has 
noted a second deep cultural fissure between 
the scientists and their supporting technolo- 
gists that also presented difficult problems. 

Sir Ckarles’s idea—hardly a new one, but 
exceedingly well presented—is not dragged 
into this discussion to prove that I have man- 
aged to keep up with the latest intellectual fad. 
The point is that Sir Charles has laid hold of a 
truth, and that truth is being acted out to its 
fullest as American education enters a stage 
where the application of technology—organi- 
zation, systems, and instrumentation—prom- 
ises a drastic alteration of existing concepts, 
procedures, and even structures. 

American education, until after World War 
II, had no real relation with the science and 
technolozy of communication and instruction. 
If my audience of librarians will pardon me, 
the educational process was oriented almost 
exclusively toward the prescientific technology 
of print, with overtones of what Marshall Mc- 
Luhan calls “an oral culture.” This preoccupa- 
tion with print and oral language—especially 
with an outside world of radio, motion pic- 
tures, high-speed pictorial printing, and an 
increasing collection of electronic communica- 
tion devices culminating in television-——pro- 
duced an unconscious conflict of the Snowian 
variety. 

Further, the second gulf—-between scientists 
and technologisits—also existed in education. 
The scientists—for the most part experimental 
psychologists and some sociologists and 
anthropologists—were extremely busy being 
“pure.” Translated loosely, this means that 
they would be dismissed from the club if their 
research had any application to the problems 
of schoolkeeping. In the meantime, the tech- 
nologisis, like Snow’s engineers—and bv tech- 
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nologists in this case I mean audio-visual peo- 
ple, film producers, inventors of projectors, 
etc.—were going their own way, conducting 
their own research. There were notable ex- 
ceptions, to be sure, but this general trend of 
the literary versus the scientific and the sci- 
entist versus the technologist was the main 
direction. a 

Prior to World War I, American education 
had the beginnings and possibility of an in- 
structional technology. The success the Armed 
Forces and industry had during World War 
II in using a wide variety of audio-visual de- 
vices and materials in training programs made 
it possible for a technology of the instructional 
process to begin to take shape. Many new de- 
vices, such as the tape recorder, were made 
available; producers began turning out films 
and filmstrips in quantity; schools began to 
buy a little equipment. In brief, the audio- 
visual movement grew and improved a great 
deal in the decade 1945-1955, but all this 
growth and improvement had little real in- 
fluence on the instructional process in Ameri- 
can schools. 

About 1955, the instructional world began 
to shake from an earthquake compounded of 
many things. Television was a part of Ameri- 
can life; it was abviously, also, a device for 
educational communication par excellence; 
why not use television in education? Educa- 
tional problems w2re mounting. Schools were 
filling faster than we could build them. There 
was a shortage of -eachers. Knowledge was in- 
creasing so fast taat ways had to be found 
to store and transmit it. William Benton 
-(1956) and Sputnik (1957) introduced us, 
with the help of Killian, DuBridge, Seaborg, 
et al., to the educazional race with Russia and 
for survival. 

Also at this time, the Ford Foundation, first 
through the Fund for Adult Education and 
its help for educational television channels, 
and slightly later through the Fund for the 
Advancement of Ecucation with its mission to 
improve the quality of American education, 
in spite of the teacher shortage and the stu- 
dent quantity problem, put some real power 
to the earthquake. The power was money and 
dedication to a cause. When things settled 
down a little the educational landscape had 
changed considerably. The vistas were no 
longer literary—they were technological. 
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Other forces were at work. At Harvard, 
B. F. Skinner turned from pigeons to human 
beings and the teaching machine movement 
was reborn (I use the term because S. L. 
Pressey, using a different approach, had iried 
it thirty years before). With the advent of 
the teaching machine idea and the large num- 
ber of psychologists studying problems of 
training and indoctrination in the Armed 
Forces, the gap between the scientists of edu- 
cation and the technologists began to close 
somewhat. To the degree that it did close, to 
the degree that men of the talent of A. A. 
Lumsdaine, Eugene Galanter, and Robert 
Glaser began to attend to the practical prob- 
lems of schoolkeeping, an instructional tech- 
nology of some dimension became possible. 

During this same period the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the National Academy of 
Sciences, and the physics, mathematics, and 
biological groups that sprang from these dis- 
tinguished parents began to concentrate on 
massive solutions to the problem of science 
education. Included in these solutions (with 
some assistance from Ford, Carnegie, and 
others) were whole film courses and, in the 
case of the Zacharias physics program at MIT, 
a complete instructional system embracing 
textbook, paperbacks, films, laboratory appa- 
ratus, and other devices and materials yet to 
be created. 

Nineteen sixty-one finds us further along 
the road to an instructional technology. The 
Ford national program in educational tele- 
vision continues. The Midwest Airborne Tele- 
vision project becomes a reality. The National 
Defense Education Act, with its Title VII pro- 
viding funds for research in the “newer 
media,” and with money provided under other 
titles so that states may buy apparatus and 
materials in quantity, has grown to be a large 
factor in the developing new direction of 
American education. 

All major publishers are burning the mid. 
night oil attempting to decide whether or not 
to go into teaching machines, programed 
books, films, or the bundle. To this can be 
added the “Trump Plan” and a host of tech- 
nical developments either here or just around | 
the corner, such as 8mm sound motion pic- 
tures, the Corrigan Teletest system, and Gen- 
eral Electric’s system of thermoplastic 
recording. 
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It is apparent to all thoughtful students of 
these developments that we are on the verge 
of a major breakthrough in American educa- 
tior. This breakthrough will be in the direction 
of the creation and application of a highly 
sophisticated technology of instruction—hope- 
fully linked to the basic sciences of human 
behavior. 

What does all this mean to the teacher, the 
school system, the librarian, the audio-visual 
dirzctor, and the American system of educa- 
tion? At this point in time, no man can be cer- 
tain, but some suggestions as to possible 
answers come to mind. 


Menpower the key issue? 


First, it is not sufficiently realized within 
ani without the educational profession that 
much of this recent technological advance 
hinges almost completely upon a manpower 
concept. The approach of many spokesmen 
foz the new educational technology is exactly 
the same as that of the president of an insur- 
ance company persuading his board of di- 
restors to buy a multimillion-dollar computer 
to eliminate wasteful use of manpower and 
inzrease efficiency. This comparison is not in- 
tended to be invidious. It is intended merely 
to emphasize the main orientation. There is no 
question but that there are manpower prob- 
lems of serious dimensions throughout the 
educational system. Whether this is the key 
issue remains to be seen. 

The case for technological advance as enun- 
ciated by Eurich and others is not, of course, 
concentrated on the manpower concepi alone. 
But even many of the ideas in the “Trump 
Plan” are based on this concept. The idea 
that teachers should become specialized as dis- 
cussion group leaders, large class presenters, 
etc., is also a facet of manpower-directed think- 
ing. As such, it is certainly in line with all cf 
tre major developments of our modern society. 


A technological revolution 


Second, I think that the adoption of the 
term “newer media” as used in the NDEA, in 
countless conferences, and in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin is decidedly unfortunate. I hasten 
to add that, faced with the problem of writing 
such provisions into law, I would probably 
have come up with the same expression. How- 
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ever, “newer media” is essentially a static con- 
cept, even though the idea of the mediation 
between subject and object would seem to be 
dynamic. The term implies that television, mo- 
tion pictures, teaching machine programs, or 
other “media” are so many building blocks to 
be shuffled around on the education founda- 
tion. What is reaily happening is a technologi- 
cal revolution, and a technological revolution 
involves organization, systems, changes in 
patterns of thinking, and a reorientation that 
goes far beyond media. After all, the “newer 
media” could become “instructional ma- 
terials,” because most people would say they 
are one and the same thing. The instructional 
materials concept is, by its very nature, totally 
static. It implies storage and, to some extent, 
retrieval of information capsules. This revolu- 
tion in instruction does not fit a static pattern. 

This concept is of crucial importance. Con- 
cepts guide our thinking and often our action. 
If we think in static terms while in a dynamic 
situation, we will make serious mistakes. I 
urge all librarians to re-examine their think- 
ing on this point. 


An organizational revolution 


Third, the coming technological revolution 
in instruction means that the greatest changes 
may occur in patterns of organization. A 
school with distributed manpower à la Trump, 
the thousands of schools suddenly receiving 
Midwest Airborne TV programs, and the 
thorough application of the Physical Science 
Study Committee’s instructional system in 
physics are examples of revolutionary changes’ 
that will require great organizational adjust- 
ments. The media (to use that term again), 
Marshall McLuhan has insisted, impose their 
own assumptions and institute changes that are 
unconsciously accepted. The dimly seen 
changes in the field of educational organiza- 
tion will be in the direction of larger units, 
tighter controls (instituted, perhaps, through 
“programs” ), and new personnel requirements 
—as, for example, a larger number of tech- 
nicians. 


The technological revolution in education will 
be reflected in the conflict between literary cul- 
ture and scientific culture within the profes-. 
sion. This conilict will be based on innovation 
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—what Usher calls “the emergence of novelty.” 
How will teachers, librarians, audio-visual per- 
sonnel, and administrators (the latter for the 
most part with a heavy literary orientation) 


react to educational innovation that is so far- 


reaching in its possibilities? The Luddites 
among us will want to destroy the weaving 
machines of the new instructional technology; 
others, the feet-draggers, will institute a silent 
resistance of some strength; at the other end 
of the scale, the faddists will jump on the 
bandwagon and find, suddenly, that the sur- 
vival of America is dependent entirely upon 
how many frames for teaching machine pro- 
grams are written in the next year. Where, 
among all this, is the intelligent direction? 
Historians may tell us that no true assess- 
ment of a revolution can be made amidst the 
shot and shell, but this is what we have to try to 
do. One thing is sure, the new instructional 
technology (or the newer media, if the editor 
prefers) will mot disappear overnight. Our 
job is to determine as best we can what is good 
and right and proper about this revolution 
and, remembering always that, as educators, 
we must work in human terms, we must con- 
trol and bend this new technology to serve 
ancient human ends. The scientific, literary, 
and technological cultures in education must 
learn to live together. eee 





SELF-INSTRUCTION WITH TEACHING MACHINES 


A dramatic instructional innovation, yet to be 
tested in classrooms and libraries, is programed 
material presented through teaching machines 
or other auto-instructional devices. These tutorial 
machines range from simple punchboard cards to 
complex, automatic push button electromechan- 
ical devices. They range in cost from less than 
twenty dollars to thousands of dollars. i 

è The “program” is a set of questions and 
answers which covers the material to be studied. 
It starts with things familiar to the student, and 
through the sequence of questions gradually 
leads to new usages, concepts, and insights. In 
the process the student may learn new defini- 
tions and learn to call some of the formulations 
laws, rules, or principles. He does not memo- 
rize these but is led to formulate them and then 
use them in different contexts until he knows 
them. 

è The teaching machine is a device which pro- 
vides the student with one question at a time 
and either a space in which to write out his 
answer or a push button with which to respond. 
After the student has given his answer, the ma- 
chine provides him with the program answer for 
comparison. 

Four features of this new teaching procedure 
are central: 1) The student is active as he 
studies. He interacts regularly with the instruc- 
tor-programer through the medium of the teach- 
ing machine. 2) The student is provided imme- 
diate confirmation of the correctness of each of 
his answers. 3) Each student works at his own 
preferred rate of speed and at times (within 
limits) of his own choosing. 4) The instructor 
is provided with a complete record of each stu- 
dent’s “homework.” 

Programed instruction has been extensively 
tested by the government.and by a number of 
colleges and universities, including Hollins, 
Earlham, Pittsburgh, and Harvard. Professor 
Skinner has used the new technique with 500 
students at Harvard University. In reply to a 
questionnaire, 78 per cent said they learned more 
by using the machines than by traditional meth- 
ods. At Collegiate School, a boys’ private pre- 
paratory school in New York City, 74 students 
completed in two weeks a course that normally 
requires two months. 

Many believe that this new medium of com- 
munication will become a powerful educational 
force. Continued demonstration and research on 
both the design of the machine and methodology 
of programing is needed. 
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“|. a mandate for librarians has grown out of the educational needs, 
opportunities, activities and trends reported in this article. Almost 
for the first time, the full range of educational media resources 

has been recognized as essential to achievement of sound 
instructional objectives in many basic disciplines.” 


The crisis in education—a mandate for librarians 


by C. Walter Stone 


Spurred and annoved by Sputniks and 
Luniks, in recent years many Americans have 
looked again at their schools and colleges and 
asked themselves: “Do they measure up?” 
“Will they meet the problems of tomorrow?” 
The answers gained are not all reassuring, so 
that now more basic questions are being 
asked: “Is our educational system, as a whole, 
soundly conceived?” “Is it truly responsive 
t> needs for change?” “Does it have sufficient 
reaching power?” “Do we really know just 
what to teach, when, how, and to whom, and 
are we making all of the resources available 
which good teaching practice and learning 
sequire?” Again, too many of the answers ob- 
tained have been negative. As a people we are 
finally coming to realize and to acknowledge 
the fact that the national welfare does, indeed, 
depend as much upon the strength and vi- 


è Mr. Stone is direc- 
tor of the Educational 
Media Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education. 
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tality of our educational enterprise as upon 
any other factor. 

This is the context in which educational 
roles of the newer media of communication 
should be examined and the responsibilities of 
professional groups and agencies defined, in- 
cluding those which may accrue to librarians. 
It is the purpose of this article 1) to set new 
educational media interests in context by re- 
viewing some of the major problems and 
crises which now face American education; 
2) to identify some of the national efforts now 
under way to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion; and 3) to indicate some of the special. 
roles and responsibilities which must be ac- 
cepted by librarians. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


Grist for the daily newspaper, weekly maga- 
zine, radio and television programs are the 
problems and crises of education in the United 
States. In particular, there are the numbers 
crises, i.e. the shortage of qualified teachers 
in so many fields, vastly increased numbers of 
students to be taught, and the explosion of 
knowledge itself, especially in scientific and 
technical fields. In 1960 there was a shortage 
in American public schools of more than 
135,000 properly qualified teachers. It has 
been predicted that this shortage of teachers 
will increase each year for years to come, By 


* 
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1970 the enrollment in American colleges and 
universities is expected to double. Our ac- 
celerated demand for highly trained and 
skilled workers in scientific and technical fields 
is not yet being met adequately. 

Gross educational inequities still exist 
among the states and in rural versus urban 
areas. In too many states across the nation 
public schocling still means (to state the situa- 
tion as it must be reported) “some kind of 
lock-step routine with daily use of narrowed 
texts and, fantastically in a modern age, little 
or no heat, outhouses and all that go with 
them.” 

We have not yet been successful in provid- 
ing a balanced program of instructional serv- 
ices for groups of exceptional children, includ- 
ing both the retarded and the gifted. The na- 
tion’s business, irdustrial, and defense estab- 
lishments have been handicapped seriously be- 
cause of imbalances in American educational 
programs, which in the past two decades have 
not led a sufficient portion of the population to 
become well educated in science, mathematics, 
modern foreign lar guages, or to receive proper 
training in technology. Basic social problems 
of caste and class have been debilitating to all 
educational development. Outmoded buildings 
and increased buiding costs have plagued us 
every step of the way, and large numbers of 
American young people have been denied op- 
portunities for higher. education because of 
fianancial needs and limitations. Recent na- 
tional estimates (confirmed by President Eisen- 
hower’s Goals Commission) suggest that an 
‘annual $40 billion budget may be needed to 
support our schools as early as 1970. 

These are some of the problems we face. 
There are others of a different kind. Accord- 
ing to several prominent scholars, we have 
been troubled for many years in American edu- 
cation by a declining respect for the intellect, 
and too frequently we may be guilty of bend- 
ing our primary effcrts toward instruction in 
a relatively few fields of study, and the encour- 
agement of almcst unthinking applications of 
technical intelligence. In urgently needed ef- 
forts to develop trained bodies of manpower 
and to focus educational attention upon par- 
ticular fields of scientific endeavor, we may 
-have failed to provide adequate liberal educa- 
tion of the kind which requires an individual 


A CHALLENGE 


Here are some of the special roles and re- 
sponsibilities which must now be accepted 
by librarians as part of the national effort 
to improve the quality of instruction and 
to help solve the major problems which face 
American education today. 

We commend C. Walter Stone for this 
well-defined challenge to the librarians, 
who serve our schools and colleges, who 
must regard their operation as part of an 
Educational Media Service Complex de- 
veloped to aid both students and faculty. 

In full partnership with film, radio, tele- 
vision, and/or audio-visual specialists, the 
school librarian in particular must share 
increased responsibilities as a specialist for 
the guidance of individuals and groups in 
selecting and using all types and varieties 
of materials required for teaching and 
learning.—Irving Lieberman, chairman, 
ALA Audio-visual Committee. 





to emancipate himself from those pressures that 
force him into habits of conformity. We may 
also have failed to provide the kind of educa- 
tion which develops those rigorous intellectual 
self controls that an individual needs to attain 
his full capacities for self-expression and 
creativity. In short, we may have what amounts 
to an obsession in education for the “how” and 
the polishing of related technical skills while 
the substantive “why” and the “what” of edu- 
cation have been neglected seriously. 


LIMITED USE OF NEWER MEDIA 


There is an unfortunate and too-frequent 
tendency to view the newer media of com- 
munication simply as potential pipelines for 
achieving a flow of materials and instructional 
methodology, when so much more is needed in 
our time. Also, the fields of media specializa- 
tion have long been divided by competitive 
struggles, for example, between print versus 
film, or film versus radio and television (and 
perhaps all of these are now being re-examined 
in relationship to teaching machines). Lack- 
ing sufficient information about the instruc- 
tional values of newer media on which training 
in their use should be based, many teachers 
have viewed television, kinescope, video tape, 
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film, filmstrips, etc., as potential threats or 
enemies rather than as valuable allies for 
achieving specific instructional goals, 

Fall information about the newer media is 
still, for most teachers, difficult to obtain, and 
arrangements for scheduling and use are too 
frequently awkward or inconvenient. In part, 
these are problems for media research, experi- 
mer:tation, innovation, and demonstration. 
However, they are also problems which have 
grown out of professional and public misun- 
derstanding because of lack of information 
and direct experience, because too few schools 
and colleges have developed the administra- 
tive arrangements necessary to encourage and 
facilitate optimum use. 

*inally, the charge is being made that un- 
due influence on what is taught in American 
schools is being or may be exerted in the fu- 
tuze by forces not directly responsible to the 
people of the nation. The issue is public versus 
private support—what kind should it be, from 
waich sources should it come, in what meas- 
ures should it be provided? 


FROM CRISES TO OPPORTUNITIES 


Fortunately this rather bleak picture does 
not tell the full story. Today in American edu- 
cation we are converting some of our crises 
into opportunities. We are privileged to wit- 
ness development of new ways and means to 
meet demands for increased, improved, and ac- 
celerated learning. Among the more prominent 
trends are development of “a new clock for 
the school day” (i.e. flexible scheduling); a 
“new calendar for the school year” (i.e. 11- 
and 12-month programs) ; a new kind of build- 
ing for the school community; a new division 
of labor between home and school; new rela- 
tionships between school and college pro- 
grams; new materials and methods for the im- 
provement of teaching and learning. No longer 
is the American classroom conceived simply 
as a laboratory, library, or an individual study 
hall, but increasingly it is regarded as a 
“window on the world.” New relationships 
have been established between content, se- 
quence, process, and form. New methods of 
presentation are being supplied and some new 
tools employed to achieve important educa- 
tional goals previously unrecognized, or if 
recognized unattained, 
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This, we believe, is the more accurate as well 
as a more positive view of our situation. In 
any case, the educational stimulus given and 
activities supported by the federal government, 
foundations, professional associations, schools, 
colleges, and American business and industry 
should be seen and judged in terms of their 
direct relevance and positive contributions to 
resolutior. of some of these very complex and 
urgent problems. 


NATIONAL PROGRAMS AND STUDIES 


Of much importance in this regard have 
been the curriculum-content studies supported 
by the National Science Foundation. These 
N.S.F. studies have brought together educa- 
tionists, psychologists, mathematicians, and 
scientists to develop and determine by logic an 
ordered and structured framework for the im- 
provement of teaching in mathematics and sci- 
ence. Work done by the Physical Sciences 
Study Committee under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation has resulted in pub- 
lication of the Science Study Monograph 
series. P.S.S.C. films and other materials are 
now heing distributed across the nation 
through a variety of commercial agencies. The 
basic project has been coordinated by Educa- 
tional Services, Inc. 

The American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences is currently conducting a curriculum 
study, and locks toward production of films 
for use in the study of biology (aimed first at 
the secondary-school level). 

A Commission on Instructional Materials of 
the Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the National Education 
Association is presently engaged in a nation- 
wide study of the role of instructional materi- 
als in the improvement of formal education. 
The Wational Association of Secondary School 
Principals is continuing its work on the utili- 
zation of staff in secondary schools and is en- 
gaged in completing a study of economic edu- 
cation. The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, the National Council of Social 
Studies, the National Science Teachers Associ- 
ation, and a number of other professional 
groups are deeply involved in thoroughgoing 
revigws and evaluation of the teaching and 
learning activities which support instruction in 
their own fields, and in development of new 
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curricular approaches designed to harness all 
new methods and resources which may im- 
prove the quality of instruction in American 
schools and colleges. 

One project of special interest as well as 
dramatic popular appeal is that supported by 
the Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, centered at Purdue University and 
sustained by funds from the Ford Foundation. 
Materials now being produced for use by the 
midwest project include video tapes for presen- 
tation of numerous elementary and secondary 
school subjects including the various sciences, 
foreign languages, social studies, mathematics, 
language arts, music, and guidance. This proj- 
ect, regional in nature, will broadcast instruc- 
tional TV program materials from an airplane 
flying at 25,000 feet to a potential audience of 
several hundred school systems in states scor- 
ing five million pupils. 


The National Defense Education Act | 


The primary national effort advanced in re- 
cent years in behalf of education is the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act (P.L. 85-864). 
Justification which underlay Congressional 
passage of the Act in 1958 was the traditional 
American belief that in a democracy the only 
truly sound defense against alien ways and 
philosophy rests in education. The ten basic 
Titles of P.L. 85-864 are derived from this be- 
lief. They provide for the improvement of 
American educational practices and research 
activities through allocation of a little more 
than a billion dollars for student loans and 
fellowships; for the direct improvement of 
public school and college guidance programs; 
for the strengthening of instruction in modern 
foreign languages, mathematics, and science 
and in vocational education; and for the en- 
couragement of research and development of 
improved statistical services. Approximately 
three-quarters of NDEA funds are being dis- 
tributed through state educational agencies 
which offer some proportion of matching 


funds, 


Title VII (NDEA) 


The New Educational Media Program, Title 
VII, adds still another vital dimension to the 
national research effort to find improved ways 
whereby teachers and students may recognize 


and make fuller and more effective use of in- 
dividual competency. It is, in brief, a program 
designed to assist responsible efforts in har- 
nessing the modern technologies of film, tele- 
vision, tape, and other newer media for the 
purpose of presenting in more systematic, 
compelling, and effective fashion a broader 
range of subject matter than has been pre- 
sented heretofore. 

More specifically, Part A of Title VII of the 
National Defense Education Act authorizes re- 
search on and evaluation of experiments in- 
volving the use and adaptation of newer media 
for instruction, the training of teachers in the 
use of such media, and the presentation of aca- 
demic subject matter. Under the provisions of 
Part B of Title VII, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is asked to conduct needed surveys and 
studies, and is instructed to prepare and pub- 
lish catalogs, reviews, bibliographies, abstracis, 
and analyses of research and experimentation 


=- and such other materials as may prove useful. 


He is also required to furnish upon request 
advice, counsel, and technical assistance and 
demonstrations which may serve to inform 
school and college administrators, teachers, 
and interested lay personnel of optimum ways 
in which the newer media of communication 
may be employed to the advantage of public 
elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Administered by the Office of Education 
with the help of an advisory committee of 
fourteen distinguished Americans, the New 
Educational Media Program of research and 
dissemination represents a continuing quest 
for excellence in education in the context of 
the problems listed earlier. The results of 138 
research projects, which have been approved 
after careful screening and selection from 
among more than 700 applications, will help to 
erect a stronger foundation than has existed in 
the past upon which to build intelligent prac- 
tices in teaching and learning. The 56 con- 
tracts for the support of dissemination activi- 
ties which have been awarded to date (or are 


being negotiated) are based on several hun- 


dred suggestions received from the field. They 
are aimed at telling the story of research and 
significant teaching programs and practices, 
and afford a cross section of what is and what 
may become desirable in the administration 
and use of newer media of communication. 
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WORK IN PROGRESS 


What has actually been accomplished by the 
research projects now being supported under 


the auspices of Title VII of NDEA? 


Research 


A number of Title VII projects concern the 
extension and equalization of educational op- 
portunities. For example, the Maine State De- 
partment of Education, in cooperation with 
two commercial television stations, is provid- 
ing experimental instructional opportunities 
for gifted youngsters in isolated rural com- 
munities, an undertaking not possible before 
now. 

è A project conducted last summer in Flor- 
ida by the University of Miami was aimed at 
tridging the gap between high school and col- 
lege instruction by providing special TV lec- 
tures and demonstrations beamed to young- 
sters in their own homes. 

* The University of Utah, in cooperation 
with the Salt Lake City school system, re- 
sently began a study involving the teaching of 
Russian to gifted elementary school children 
via television. 

e A Pittsburgh project is concerned with ed- 
ucational television program format, and a 
similar study is in progress in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. 

e A project conducted by the Denver public 
school system, in cooperation with Stanford 
University, is examining potential use of tele- 
vision and other media (including auto-in- 
structional devices) for foreign language in- 
struction. 

Of special interest are new projects sup- 
ported at Pennsylvania State University aimed 
at the derivation cf principles for improvement 
of information-carrying characteristics of mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. A number of 
studies are also being conducted which reflect 
the special and intensive interest and need for 
improving teacher education, preservice as 
well as in-service. 

Wide interest has developed in those educa- 
tional approaches which employ varying com- 
binations of media. In addition, there is an 
emerging emphasis in research aimed at the 
use of newer media to achieve new goals in 
education or to implement new curricular plans 
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(e.g. the so-called “Trump approach” in sec- 
ondary education). Among such studies are 
those which require investigation of the direct 
application of new devices (e.g. teaching ma- 
chines) to school and college level problems, 
as well zs others concerned with basic issues 
in learning. One research effort of special in- 
terest cals for the use of teaching machines to 
complement television viewing. The implica- 
tions of such an experiment for the ultimate 
improvement of educational services to the 
homebound are obvious. Other pertinent ex- 
amples include a study recently initiated in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. This project is at- 
tempting to develop and evaluate techniques 
for using self-instructional devices (i.e. teach- 
ing machines) to teach independent thinking 
and problem solving. 

Another study, conducted by the Edward R. 
Johnstone Training and Research Center in 
Bordentown, New Jersey, is reviewing the use 
of sel=-instructional devices with youngsters 
suffering from mental retardation. Here new 
and basic issues are being studied, including 
the effects on learning of providing tangible 
rewards for correct responses and the effect of 
difficulty level on motivating performance. 


Dissemination Activities 


Part B of Title VII calls for development by 
the Office of Education of those activities nec- 
essary to tell the story of research results, the 
new means and methods of instruction avail- 
able, and how to improve those service pro- 
grams which in public education support in- 
structional uses of newer media. These are in 
large part contractual efforts administered di- 
rect:y or in partnership with institutions, as- 
sociations, and other agencies or groups best 
qualified to accomplish the tasks. 

Thus far, the dissemination program has 
awarded contracts for special surveys and 
studies, publications and filmed case-study re- 
ports, conferences, workshops, and demonstra- 
tions, each developed according to needs and 
priorities established by staff in the Office of 
Education after consulting with leaders work- 
ing in the field. The dissemination programs 
developed to date have three dimensions: 
1) answering fundamental questions; 2) meet- 
ing selected emergency needs; 3) launching a 
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new, long-range information program intended 
to strengthen professional as well as public 
understanding and appreciation of what is 
_needed and what can actually be done to im- 
prove our educational enterprise through im- 
proved uses of newer media. 

What are some of the basic information 
questions and problems? One problem which 
faces everyone working in the field is the dif- 
ficulty of finding out about research activities 
and results, i.e. what has been done and is 
being done, where? What do we really know 
about teaching and learning when the new 
media are employed? One of the first Title VII 
contracts awarded to Columbia University 


dealt specifically with this question and called’ 


for examination of the need for and the feasi- 
bility of establishing a national center for re- 
search information services adequate for our 
time, 

What new materials have been produced? 
Where can we find out about and obtain new 
films, filmstrips, slides, tapes, etc., to help sat- 
isfy immediate teaching needs? Piling up on 
all of our desks are hundreds of limited guides, 
indexes, and catalogs to newer media, but none 
is complete or adequate. None shows the sig- 
nificant interrelationships of different forms of 
material (e.g. as they might if listed according 
to subject). A major study of this problem was 
completed recently at Indiana University. Spe- 
cific recommendations are now being con- 
sidered looking toward development of a ma- 
jor contract for the publication of a national 
cross-media index of important teaching ma- 
terials, 

Where are the gaps in existing research? 
What new research is needed to fill these gaps 
and build upon past efforts? How valid, reli- 
able, and significant were earlier studies which 
have been reported? What can we expect from 
research in progress? A team which included 
some of the finest research men in the nation 
helped to answer questions such as these in a 
seminar convened last year at Stanford Uni- 
versity. The proceedings of this meeting have 
been published under the title New Teaching 
Aids for the American Classroom. The net 
result of this effort—base-line data on which 
to build educational media research efforts in 
the future. 

What should the schools of tomorrow sup- 


port in the way of instructional materials serv- 
ices? Who in the school and/or on the college 
campus can and should do what to help our 
teachers and students obtain and use effectively 
more books, films, radio and television pro- 
grams, charts and other graphics, textbooks, 
and other media? Where does the school 
audio-visual service fit in? the school library? 
school broadcast facilities (open- and closed- 
circuit) ? the language laboratory? self-teach- 
ing and self-testing devices? What compe- 
tencies are needed by those who must assume 
responsibility to advise on such matters and to 
organize and operate needed local information, 
service, training, and production centers? 

Before such questions as these can be an- 
swered, we need to ask some basic questions 
about the nature of learning and teaching 
processes. There must be developed a theo- 
retical framework which will give guidance to 
those formulating operational plans. Several 
contracts have been awarded to carry on work 
in this vital area. 

Under the heading of “urgent needs” are 
several contractual activities, including the 
compilation of a guide to materials useful in 
teaching modern foreign languages (viz. “Ma- 
terials List for Use by Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages”). Television, cutting 
across municipal, county, state, and regional 
lines can be a vast and very expensive play- 
thing—or the resources it represents may be 
employed with maximum efficiency to accom- 
plish educational tasks previously either not 
done so well or more frequently not done at 
all. How can the ccsts as well as the educa- 
tional benefits of television be shared at state 
and regional levels? A conference held in 
Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the 
National Association of Educational Broad- 
casters brought together some of those who 
had something significant to say. Proceedings 
of this meeting have been distributed widely. 

Present long-range dissemination programs 
include the gathering and reporting in print, 
on film as well as bv television, through con- 
ferences and in demonstrations of those vital 
facts, figures, methods and techniques which 
relate directly to the improvement of buildings, 
budgets, personnel, service programs, teaching 
practices, professional education, materials, 
and needed equipment for instructional uses 
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of newer media. Of particular interest may bs 
two parallel series of regional conferences 
laurched early in 1959, One series of confer- 
ences is concerned with research and with the 
reporting and discuésion of research needs, 
results, and applications. The other series is 
devoted chiefly to the business of acquainting 
teachers with new resources and with what can 
be done to establish new opportunities for im- 
proved local efforts. These face-to-face con- 
ference programs add up to much more than 
meetings in which the same tired people gather 
to regurgitate facts they all knew before they 
care. From these conferences with those most 
concerned emerges a structure of experiences 
—of research and research thinking, of what 
good teaching is, of what the newer tools of 
instruction actualy look like, how they o3- 
erae, and what trey can accomplish. 


Library roles in these new conditions of 
American educatzon remain to be defined, but 
a mandate for li-rarians has grown out of ed- 
ucetional needs, opportunities, activities, and 
trends reported in this article. Almost for the 
first time, the full range of educational media 
resources has been recognized as essential to 
achievement of sound instructional objectives 
in many basic disciplines. It has been acknowl- 
edged that vital aspects of the educational 
process may be freed through appropriate uses 
of newer media from limitations imposed by 
time and space. No longer is the school or col- 
lege curriculum handicapped in its develop- 
ment by sheer masses of students who must be 
assembled in ercwded, overheated classroorns, 
study halls, or in an auditorium to study and/ 
or receive instruction from the only available 
“qualified” instructor. It is possible to trans- 
m:t directly to those who need it, to the place 
they need it, muzh of the basic information re- 
quired to set the stage for more productive in- 
dividual and group learning and thus, inci- 
dentally, to make possible new and improved 
utilization of the educational space, facilities, 
and time which have thereby been released. 


A MANDATE FOR LIBRARIANS 


Of special interest to librarians and to all con- 
cerned with improved instruction should be the 
newer media of zommunication, and the contribu- 
tions these can make toward strengthening our edu- 
cectional programs. 
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Important studies and experiments now in progress 
anticipate marked ccceleration of the processes of 
acquiring, storing, and retrieving educational in- 
formation (in particular that information which 
must be culled from large bodies of research lit- 
erature). These and new related studies should be 
encouraged by librarians; their results should be 
reported more widely, and significant recommenda- 


tions should be adapted in practice. 


Our new riodes and methods in education require 
further that on all levels we must work to have 
immediately at hand efficient cross-media reference 
aids, services, and facilities which afford direct and 
convenienr access to all types of pertinent informa- 
tion and educational data regardless of the various 
forms in which these may have been recorded 
(i.e. for reading, viewing and/or listening). , 


The: greater degree of responsibility now vested in 
the individual student for self-direction, self-study, 
and self-testing (including use of teaching ma- 
chines) have direct implications fer all types of 
libraries cttemptinz to serve educational needs. 


Of special importance is the need for all Americans 
to receive more adequate training for rapid, effi- 
cient, and productive use of all types of library ma- 
terials and services. This requirement suggests that 
greatly increased attention should be given by li- 
brarians and teachers to the provision of much 
more complete and effective programs of orienta- 
tion and training for the use of specific local li- 
braries. 


Every effort should be made to utilize modern de- 
vices for necessary local duplication of materials 
including photographic, thermal, and electronic 
aids. 


Rapid transmission of information between library 
departments, from library rooms to teaching units, 
among campuses, etc., should be stimulated wher- 
ever appropriate. (Experiments reported recenily 
by the University of Virginia and earlier work dong 
by governmental agencies in experimenting with 
the use of television and complementary photo re- 
production are oj interest in this regard.) 


A searching examination of all fundamental rou- 
tines and processes should be encouraged to dis- 
cover those activities most susceptible to automa- 
tion and to use of any newer devices which may 
speed and improve both the volume and the quality 
of library service. 


Librarians serving our schools and colleges must 
come to regard their responsibilities and operations 
as part of an Educational Media Service Complex 
developed to aid both students and faculty. In full 
partnership with film, radio, television, audio-visual, 
and curriculum specialists, the school librarian in 
particular must share increased responsibilities for 
guidance of individuals and groups in selecting and 
using all types and varieties of materials now rè- 
quired jor teaching and learning. ees 
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Images of the future 
for school libraries _ 


by J. Lloyd Trump 


Dr. Trump is associate secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals and chairman of its Commitiee on Staff 
Utilization. He is the chief architect of the 
“Trump plan” referred to in the two preceding 
articles. He writes: “The ideas presented in 
this article have grown from experiences in 
staff utilization studies conducted during the 
past four years by a commission of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. The studies are described by the schools 
themselves in the January 1958, 1959, 1960, 
and 196] Bulletins of the Association. The pro- 
posals for change presented here are discussed 
more in. detail in a 46-page brochure, Images 
of the Future—A 
New Approach to the 
Secondary School, 
available without 
charge from the au- 
thor. A longer book, 
Focus on Change— 
A Guide to Better 
Schools, is scheduled 
for publication by 
Rand McNally in 
March 1961.” 





School librarians inevitably will become in- 
volved in many changes now being urged on © 
American schools. Never before have the pro- 
posals for change been so basic and compre- 
hensive. They touch all aspects of the school— 
its organization of instruction, its scheduling 
of students, its staffing patterns, its curricu- 
lum, its facilities, and its use of educational 
funds. 

Librarians can not be neutral in the face 
of change. Nor does a negative attitude con- 
tribute to a constructive approach to the fu- 
ture. Librarians should encourage and spear- 
head the examination of new ideas in educa- 
tion. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


The school of the future will place much 
more emphasis on the development of individ- 
ual student responsibility for learning and 
growth in intellectual inquiry. At the same 
time individual differences among students 
will be recognized as never before. Students 
will spend much more time in independent 
study outside of classrooms, Most high school 
students will spend about 12 hours per week 
in school in independent study. Independent 
study time will include reading, viewing, lis- 
tening, writing, working on automated learn- 
ing devices, and doing various things in dif- 
ferent kinds of laboratories. 

Books for student use will regularly be 
found in three locations in the school of the 
future. The largest collection will be in a 
room not unlike today’s library with its gen- 
eral reading room and conference rooms for 
smaller groups of students. Reference books 
and materials for general use will be housed 
in open stacks to facilitate student use. 

The second place where reading materials 
will be available are the laboratories. Ma- 
terials especially appropriate in social studies, 
mathematics, science, language arts, and the 
other subjects will be housed in the several 
laboratories to be described later. 

The third location of reading materials will 
be in the individual cubicles of students also 
described later. These materials will be 
checked out to individual students. Students 
need the material at hand to save the time 
and labor of carrying them from their 
lockers. : 
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Tke same general arrangements for read- 
ing materials apply to the location of those for 
view-ng and listening. Today’s library places 
little emphasis on these avenues to knowledge. 
The school of the future will accord viewing 
and listening a status comparable with that 
accorded reading today. Some viewing and 
listering will be done by students in relatively 
large groups. Much more will be done by 
them in smaller groups in rooms located ad- 
jacent to the general reading room. Some 
viewing and listening will be done in individ- 
ual booths. Facilities for viewing and listen- 
ing will also be available in the laboratories. 
Students will be able to view and listen to 
some materials through push-button operation 
connecting them with central storage facilities. 

Most student writing and some reading will 
be done in individual cubicles. These cubicles 
will be quite simple in construction, mainly 
cons:sting of a flat desk top, two by four feet 
in dimension, with lockable drawers, and par- 
titions to the height of five feet on three sides. 
A school will probably need one such cubicle 
for each three students enrolled. This does 
not mean that all students will use the cubicles, 
or that each student will use the facility one- 
third of the time. This cubicle will provide a 
quasi-private place where a student may keep 
his materials between writing periods without 
having to go through the tedious task of as- 
sembling them each time he wishes to work. 
It is a home base for creativity. 

The school will also provide a place for 
working with automated instruction devices 
(teaching machines). A variety of programs 
in all subject areas will be available. Stu- 
dents will be directed to these programs part 
of the time by their teachers and part of the 
time by their own discoveries of personal in- 
adequacies and needs. Some of these pro- 
grams will be studied by students in groups. 
Most of this work will be done on an in- 
dividual basis. The exact nature of pro- 
gramed instruction is unknown at the present 
time. Some devices will be programed text- 
books, cataloged by the library. Some of the 
electronic and machine devices will be lo- 
cated in the laboratory areas, while others 
will be assembled in group and individual 
spaces adjacent to the areas of the school re- 
served for reading, viewing, listening, and 
writing. 
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Separate student laboratories will be found 
in mathematics, sciences, social studies, Eng- 
lish language arts, foreign languages, fine 
arts, practical arts, and physical education. 
Whenever possible, much of the equipment in 
these laboratories will be portable so that it 
can be moved from one laboratory to another 
when a student is working on materials that 
cut across subject lines. Storage areas will 
facilitate continuation of projects over a pe- 
riod of time. 

The library staff will be directly involved 
in servicing the independent study of stu- 
dents. As materials of instruction become 
more important, and as students have more 
time and reason to use the materials, the li- 
brary staff is thrust deeper into the heart of 
the learning process. The derivation of the 
word library (from Latin liber, book) will 
be overlooked as other avenues to knowledge 
are recognized. 

Today’s teachers and librarians are overly 
concerned with books. Tomorrow’s profes- 
sional staff will see books in relation to many 
other avenues to knowledge. Librarians will 
play key roles in helping teachers decide how 
and when to use books along with a variety of 
electronic devices. Space does not permit an 
elaboration of the role of technology in edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, the picture changes 
so rapidly that what librarians need now is 
a point of view rather than a compilation of 
devices. 

The foregoing concept casts the librarian 
in the role of an expert on technology in in- 
struction. These technological services must 
be provided both to teachers and students: 
Today’s expert on books will need more 
knowledge in the school of the future. This 
may mean added personnel on the library 
staff, 


STAFFING PATTERNS 


Today’s self-contained classroom limits the 
educational opportunities of students to the 
competencies of their particular classroom 
teacher. It also perpetuates the concept that 
one teacher should do everything, including 
subprofessional tasks, and it makes unneces- 
sarily expensive and difficult the providing of 
educational services through modern tech- 
nology. 


Tomorrow's teachers will work in teams, 
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each teaching in the areas of his interests and 
abilities. Thus students will benefit from con- 
tact with -several personalities in a subject 
area rather than one. Librarians will be part- 
time members of teaching teams so their serv- 
ices can be more closely interrelated with the 
teaching-learning process. They will meet with 
teaching teams to plan and evaluate instruc- 
tional programs. Librarians, like teachers, will 
teach those phases of courses where their in- 
terests and abilities lie. 

Tomorrow's school will provide teachers 
and librarians with a variety of assistants. 
One kind will be called instruction assistants. 
They will supervise many places where inde- 
pendent study is scheduled, and correct some 
parts of student efforts. For example, they will 
mark some of the mechanics of expression in 
an English theme, or factual details in a so- 
cial studies paper, while the professional 
teacher evaluates the development of ideas. 
Instruction assistants will be carefully se- 
lected workers with college training equivalent 
to a minor in the subject area in which they 
serve. They will usually be part-time workers 
drawn from the ranks of housewives, college 
students, and part-time workers. 

Other teacher and library assistants will be 
called clerks and general aides. Clerical tasks 










Educational pattern trends in 

secondary schools, as visualized 

in Planning for Schools with 

Television, a publication of the 

Educational Facilities Laborator- 

ies, 477 Madison Avenue, New 
_ York 22. 


will be performed by clerks, and general aides 
will perform other nonprofessional duties 
throughout the school, for which specialized 
subject knowledge is not essential. Experience 
and study will have demonstrated how many 
of the three types of assistants the librarian 
will need and what their duties will be. 


CHANGE IN THE IMAGE OF THE LIBRARY 


Other changes proposed for schools have 
less obvious but significant relevance to the 
library role. Flexible schedules and curricu- 
lum changes will give both teachers and stu- 
dents more time to use expanded library fa- 
cilities. The proposal that these facilities be 
open more hours and days in the year also 
suggests the need for more library staff. Some 
of the costs of the change in program will be 
offset by savings in instructing students in 
larger-than-usual groups part of the time, by 
using facilities more efficiently, by employing 
lower-paid assistants to do work now done by 
professional teachers, and by organizing the 
curriculum more effectively. 

Today’s libraries, and the librarians, are too 
much on the fringes of education. Tomorrow 
they will be in the main stream. It will be 
difficult to identify the library in the conven- 
tional sense because its services will permeate 
the totality of education. The librarian is a 
teacher whose special competence is profes- 
sional knowledge about the materials of in- 
struction. In the library, as elsewhere in the 
school, time, space, and materials will be the 
servants of instruction rather than determi- 
nants of the pattern. eee 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 


The new University High School, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago, was opened to 
660 students on September 26, 1960. The library 
is a study center, a learning laboratory of the 
school, where the resources and services make 
self-education possible. The library is used for 
study, curricular and personal research, read- 
ing, listening, and viewing. Library materials 
are closely correlated with the school curricu- 
lum. Availability and accessibility of space, ma- 
terials, services, and staff are the keys to effec- 
tive use of the library’s resources by students 
and teachers. 

The library seats 152 students in the main 
reading room. The largest tables seat four. There 
are four soundproof conference rooms where 
two to six students may study together, exchang- 
ing ideas and learning from one another, or en- 
joy listening and viewing together. Ten individ- 
ual study carrels are provided where students 
may isolate themselves for complete concentra- 
tion. There are two tables, each equipped with 
four earphone record players with facilities for 
individual or dual listening. There are also three 
typewriters and two microfilm readers available 
for student use. 

The school library program is appropriate for 
a 100 per cent college bound clientele. 

The space provided for the : ae makes it 
possible for every student in the high school, 
Pre-Freshman through Senior, to have library 
periods in his formal daily schedule. The use of 
the library is a habit; an integral part of study- 
ing. learning, and inquiry. 

Provision is made for the inclusion of many 


One of the four sound-proof conference rooms, above 
right. Two to six students may study together, exchang- 
ing ideas and learning from one another, and enjoy 
listening and viewing together. 


Below right, looking toward the east end of the library, 
focusing attention on the reference collection and peri- 
odical stands to the left. 
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in school libraries 


Using the newer media 


a portfolio assembled by Carolyn Whitenack 


types of quality materials in abundance for the 
12- through 17-year-old patrons. The basic core 
collection of hardback books is supplemented by 
various types of other materials: paperbacks, 
foreign language books (French and German), 
recordings, pamphlets, college catalogs and year- 
books, periodicals (65 titles, 1949—current 
date), New York Times 1910-1949 on micréfilm, 
and book jackets. Shelving in the main reading 
room will accommodate over 20,000 volumes, with 
stack area for 5000 more. There is provision for 
housing 15 years of 75 periodicals, 53 vertical 
file drawers for pamphlets and career materials, 
and shelving for 5000 recordings. 

The ordering and processing of printed ma- 
terials for the entire high school is centralized 
in the high school library and purchased through 
its budget. These materials include all those to 
be used professionally by the faculty or to be 
employed in a classroom, departmental area, or 
the library. When need arises materials are sent 
to a classroom and, when a particular unit or 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTERS IN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


New methods of teaching call for a cross-media 
approach to learning. The instructional materials 
centers in the Portland high school libraries serve 
as a depository for all types of teaching materials, 
resources, and equipment, and also serve as work 
areas for teachers. 

Teachers in the Marshall High School library 
are shown (right) trimming, typing, and repro- 
ducing instructional aids. The instructional ma- 
terials production center at Marshall High School 
is so planned that supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment are readily available for the production of 
teaching aids. A teacher’s time is both valuable 
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aspect of the subject is finished, are returned to 
the library. A group of materials requested by 
one teacher may become a valuable resource for 
many other teachers in the same subject area. 
The presence of adequate physical quarters 
and equipment, an excellent budget for materi- 
als, a staff of five qualified “librarians and 
teachers,” paid student assistants, and interested 
administrators, faculty, parents, and student 
body—all these make possible a high school li- 
brary program of quality at the Laboratory 
School.—Blanche Janacek, head librarian. 


There are 53 vertical file drawers for pamphlets and 
career materials. Back of the vertical files is shelving 
housing college catalogs. 





and expensive; duplication of materials is also 
expensive. The pooling of resources in one area 
reduces costs and increases efficiency. 

In each Portland high school library the main 
card catalog cards books and periodicals and all 
audio media. Colored cards are used for each 
type of media such as sound films, filmstrips, rec- 
ords, slides, and tapes. Separate catalogs for 
audio materials are available for staff use. A 
teacher or student when consulting the card cata- 
log under a specific subject is readily informed 
of all material in the field. 

The librarians make every effort to keep the 
teachers informed of new materials and services.— 
Mrs. Irene Sigler, Supervisor of School Libraries. 

(Pictures continued on next page) 
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The Marshall High School library con- 
verts two conference rooms into one 
by means of a folding door. The room 
then lends itself to film instruction. 
The film takes only a portion of the 
class time, then the student goes to the 
reading room of the library for con- 
tinued research. 


In the Grant High School library, rec- 
ord player stations are located in the 
main reading room. Teachers may 
make specific listening assignments for 
groups of four at each station. 
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The study carrels (left) in the Mar- 
shall High School library are used by 
students who need to study with a 
minimum of distraction. 
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A group of students using the tape recorder in the 
conference room to prepare a news broadcast, which 
will be broadcast “live” later over the school public ad- 
dress system. Mrs. Barbara Bandy, 7th grade social- 
studies teacher, writes: “Each week, as part of their 
social-studies work in the library, five pupils from this 
class (en a rotating basis so that every child has a turn 
periodically) are responsible for preparing and broad- 
casting a news program. The news program is broad- 
cast every Friday over the school public address system 
to other classes desiring to listen. Broadcast evaluation 
sheets are filled out by the members of the producing 
class, to be discussed with the broadcasters at the end 
of the program. In the picture, the pupils are shown 
working independently in the soundproof library con- 
ference room selecting background material, using 
atlases and the globe, preparing their scripts, and tap- 
ing the news items. They are able to evaluate their own 
voice qualities and the over-all organization of the pro- 
gram, as well as to experiment with background effects, 
before the actual broadcast, which is done ‘live,’ takes 
place.” 


Interviews, book reviews, talks about authors and lit- 
erature, poetry reading and verse choirs, etc., all may 
be prepared and produced for the school in the same 
manner as part of the library program. 


“This picture illustrates our frequent use of the overhead 
projector and the projection screen permanently attached 
to the end wall for class instruction in the use of li- 
brary materials. Transparencies prepared on a primary 
typewriter can be easily read at fifty feet. Shown is a 
lesson on the use of Roget's Thesaurus. Slides illustrate 
the index and text sections, table of contents, title page, 
etc., for the entire class. Other advantages of using this 
medium are: 1) the room may be left sufficiently light 
for note-taking, 2) when material must be repeated to 
several classes over an extended period of time, the 
lecture outline, notes, etc., can be ‘rolled-on’ as 
needed, and 3) it is possible to review or refer again as 
needed, to material previously given, without tiresome 
blackboard copying—especially when blackboard space 
is limited as it usually is in a school library.” —Mrs. 
Barbara Larson, Crocker School librarian. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
IN HILLSBOROUGH, CALIFORNIA 


JEANNETYrA POWELL is director of libraries of the 
Hillsborough, California, public schools. Here are 
excerpts from her letters describing the library 
of the new William H. Crocker Intermediate 
School: Since we use the newer educational media 
extensively in our curriculum and in the library 
program itself, we were at pains when designing 
the new library to provide adequately for storage 
and use of these media. Large equipment may be 
stored below a wide counter at the rear of the 
workroom [not illustrated] and other materials 
in cupboards above. 

When the Conference Room was planned, we 
provided for multiple purposes: besides serving 
for committee work, it is equipped with shelving 
for professional books and with dark curtains 
and soundproofing to offer additional facilities 
for previewing slides, listening to records, and 
making sound tapes. 

We feel that our monthly art exhibits and our 
large exhibit case featuring student hobby col- 
lections [not shown] are exceedingly valuable 
parts of the library program. Sometimes the art 
exhibits feature the work of students, and often 
we rent or borrow collections of oils, water colors, 

(Continued at bottom of following page) 
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WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARY, INDIANA 


General comment: The library is a materials 
center, where all printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials are centrally ordered, cataloged, proc- 
essed, housed, and circulated—under the super- 
vision of the librarians. In addition to books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, pictures, maps, and 
charts, the library has other types of instruc- 
tional materials. A collection of filmstrips and 
slides is housed in a custom-built cabinet with 
special drawers for slides and filmstrips (see 
photograph at right). A collection of records 
consisting of poetry and literary readings, 
Shakespearean plays, historical documents and 
speeches, as well as music appreciation, is 
shelved in a special section (see photograph 
at right). For individual listening there are 
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Student lounge and reference area, containing news- 
papers, magazines, reference books, and college catalogs 
and other information. 


three soundproof listening booths, each equipped 
with a record player, table, and chair. For group 
listening record players equipped with earphones 
are used at tables in the main reading room. An 
audio-visual storage room from which films and 
equipment are distributed and a preview room 
for film viewing by faculty members are also 
part of the library suite. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


photographs, and examples of other art media. 
We have an art elective course, but all students 
in the school share an interest in the changing 
exhibits, and we distribute a page or two of 
descriptive material when we change an exhibit. 

Students sign up to display their hobby col- 
lections, and we obtain other interesting ma- 
terials for displays in various ways. A collection 
of ancient Egyptian artifacts was donated to the 
school, and this is of particular interest to seventh 
graders each fall as Egypt is studied. 


A lesson in the Readers’ Guide, using removable sec- 
tions to illustrate the form and arrangement of various 
parts of the entry. Similarly, tagboard parts may be 
used effectively in teaching the elements of the different 
types of catalog cards, in teaching bibliographic form, 
etc. Ideally, removable sections would be magnetized 
and chalk board would be used. 
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Staff: One full-time librarian; one half-time li- 
brarian; one full-time clerical assistant; one 
teacher who is given released time to take care 
of audio-visual equipment and train students to 
operate projectors. 


Location: First floor, center of building, off main 


lobby. 


School library quarters: Total space: 118’-6” x 
46’-6”—-seating capacity 146 (for enrollment of 
1700). Reading room: 118’-6” x 32’-6”—seating 
capacity 120 including 24 in student lounge; 8 
in teachers’ lounge. Conference room: 13’ x 15’ 
—seating capacity 8. Workroom and office: 13’ 
x 15’. Audio-visual facilities: Storage room: 12’ 
x 13’. Preview room: 13’ x 23’—seating capacity 
18. 3 listening booths: 4 x 7’ each. 


* fy pe of school: Senior high school; grades 10- 


12; opened in September 1956. 


Type of community: Wealthy, residential, sub- 
urban area five miles north of Indianapolis, a 
city of 500,000; a rapidly growing community 
of new homes and a high socio-economic level. 
There is no industry—only a new shopping cen- 
ter a short distance from the school. Parents of 
students are among the leading professional and 
business executives in the city. 











Type of student: Above average, with many 
brilliant students. 


Type of curriculum: Largely academic and col- 
lege-preparatory; 75-90 per cent of students plan 
to go to college. 


School philosophy: To give each student an un- 
excelled opportunity to grow according to his 
needs, interests, and abilities in academic 
achievement, social poise, worthy use of leisure 
time, vocational preparation, responsible citizen- 
ship, and physical development. 


Relation of library to school program: To serve 
as an instructional materials center where a 
variety of materials and media are available to 
enrich the curriculum, to challenge the student, 
and to provide recreational opportunities. 


Community library resources: There is no pub- 
lic library in the community. The nearest branch 
of the Indianapolis Public Library is five miles 
from the school. Students may use the public 
library if their parents work in the city or if 
they pay a fee. 


Architect: Everett I. Brown Company, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 


Head librarian: Mary Louise Mann. 


In the conference room, left, 
students listen to a record and 
view slidefilms. 


The teachers’ lounge, below, 
containing professional and rec- 
reational books, magazines, 
and instructional aids. 
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PLAN OF AN’ INSTRUCTIONAL 
RESOURCE CENTER IN TACOMA 


The Woodrow Wilson High School Library, Ta- 

coma, Washington, was planned with a library 

classroom, magazine stack room, double confer- 
ence room used also for audio-visual projection, 

a listening room, and a long workroom. The 50 by 

70 foot reading room is divided by two counter- 

. height reference book sections. The auxiliary 
rooms provide space for teachers and students to 
work as a whole class or in small groups in the 
library area, Small groups of students from High 
Achievement or Advanced Placement classes are 
assigned to work in the library conference rooms. 
The periodical stack room is accessible to groups 

. Working in the three areas. The files for pamphlet 
materials are easily accessible to both classroom 
and reading room. 

The large reeding room provides space for team 
teaching groups. The soundproof listening room 
provides for uss of records for study purposes or 
for previewing of A-V materials. The faculty con- 
ference room is used for planning by the faculty 
either with the librarians or with students. 

The long workroom with the 15-foot window 
above the desk area provides for easy supervision 
of the library area. The workroom is so planned 
that all materials needed by student assistants 
are at the far wall: materials needed by the li- 
brarians are on the side of the room next to the 
library. 

Floramae Phillips is librarian of the high 
school; Gladys L. Lees is director of school li- 
braries in Tacoma. eee 





MIDWEST PROGRAM ON AIRBORNE TELEVISION 
INSTRUCTION 


An estimated 5 millicn students in 17,000 loca- 
tions in six midwestern states are expected to 
be within range of educational courses telecast 
from a high-flying airplane in an experimental 
program which the Midwest Council on Airborne 
Television inaugurated on January 30. Thirteen 
courses at the elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate level will be telecast from videotapes three 
hours daily, four days a week, during the demon- 
stration semester which will end May 30. In Sep- 
tember the schedule will be lengthened to six 
hours a day and will include 28 courses. 

The telecast plane, a converted DC6AB, will 
zigzag within a 10-mile radius of Montpelier, 
Indiana. The broadcast signal will cover a cir- 
cular area 120 to 200 miles in radius, encompass- 
ing parts of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Two programs will be 
broadcast simultaneously on separate UHF chan- 
nels. The 24~-foot antenna mast on the DC6AB 
must be kept pointed vertically during turns, 
since the antenna focuses signals directionally 
on the area below. A gyro control does this; a 
hydraulic svstem retracts the mast for landings 
and take-offs. A stand-by plane, also based at 
Purdue, can take over within a short time if the 
plane in flight develops mechanical or electrical 
trouble. 

Further information on development of courses, 
selection of teachers, scheduling, costs to the par- 
ticipating schools, and other aspects of this $7 
million educational experiment will be found in 
brochures distributed by MPATI. Schools and 
colleges within the broadcast area interested in 
participating in the program should write to 
MPATI at Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


WORKSHOP——-NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
IN EDUCATION 


The Department of Library Science, University 
of Michigan, is holding a workshop on New De- 
velopments in Education and Their Implications 
for Libraries August 7-18. Emphasis will be on 
the implications for school and public libraries 
of such new developments as the changing pat- 
terns in school buildings and equipment, the use 
of technological devices such as television and 
teaching machines, emphasis on ability group- 
ing, and effects of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. 
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Ir: an age of atoms, missiles, space exploration, 
and keen international competition for scien- 
tic supremacy, more effective methods of 
teaching and of acquiring information are 
imperative for survival. We are called upon 
to re-examine our goals and to employ bold 
and imaginative methods for reaching them. 
E-sewhere in this Bulletin these dramatic 
changes and the new tools of communication 
have been described; the impact they are hav- 
ing upon school libraries has been assessed. 
Obviously these changes have many implica- 
tions for the preparation of school librarians, 
although it may be premature to attempt to 
predict them. There are at least a few gen- 
eralizations and some specific points which 
can be made at this time. 

Education for librarianship like other pro- 
fessional education involves three functions— 
teaching, research, and public service—and 
the communications revolution has implica- 
tions for all three. : 


TEACHING AND CURRICULUM 


In the area of teaching there will be changes 
bcth in method and in content. Greater use will 
be made of 16mm films, video tape, and closed- 
cizcuit television. Self-instruction machines 
will be used in teaching such areas as technica] 
processes and reference resources. In adapting 
our methods we shall be guided by a large 
body of research and investigation now under 
way, supported by the foundations, the U.S. 


e Miss Rufsvold is professor of library science 
and director, Division of Library Science, Indiana 
University. She was a member of ALA’s Com- 
mittee of Accreditation from 1954 to 1958 and 
was chairman, 1957-58. 
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Library education and 
the newer media 


by Margaret I. Rufsvold 


Office of Education, and particularly by Title 


VII of the National Defense Education Actes 


A study which is pertinent to our problems is 
one which is in progress at Southern Ilinois 
University attempting to determine the extent 
to which instruction to university freshmen in 
the use of the university library can be turned 
over to teaching machines. It is expected that 
the results of this significant study will be 
available before the end of the year. 

Among the less expensive tools which may 
be particularly useful in professional instruc- 
tion are the new 8mm sound films and the 
possibility of a filmstrip projector which will 
be capable of transmitting up to five minutes 
of sound per frame of pictorial message. How- 


ever, none of these machines is of use until - 


information has been recorded or filmed or 
programed and fed into them. Thus library 
school faculties, as well as teachers at all levels 
of education, will be faced with production 
tasks and with reorganization of the curricu 
lum in terms of the potentialities of these new 
devices. Ultimately the public schools, because 
of the masses of children to be reached, will 
be able to buy commercially prepared pro- 
grams much as they now purchase films and 
textbooks. Also, there will be a trend toward 
a national curriculum due to nationwide tele- 
vision teaching. Library educators, on the 
other hand, will have to develop their own pro- 
grams until our professional publishers find it 
feasible to produce them. 

The curriculum for the preparation of school 
librarians can be expected to include the basic 
principles and procedures common to all types 
of libraries. It appears that courses in cata- 
loging and classification will be altered con- 
siderably in view of the accessibility of Library 
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of Congress catalog cards and the emerging 
field of documentation. The curriculum will 
emphasize a knowledge of the content and use 
of a broad range of materials, both in Eng- 
lish and in other languages, for the interests 
and needs of children and’ adolescents cannot 
be served by collections lacking in breadth and 
depth. The school librarian, in the role of in- 
structional materials specialist, will need to be 
acquainted with the outstanding books, peri- 
odicals, documents, motion pictures, filmstrips, 
tapes, and teaching-machine programs in the 
humanities, social sciences, and natural sci- 
ences, and will need to know the potential uses 
of these materials in the school program. An 
undergraduate sequence including a course or 
two in materials for children and adolescents 
will serve only as a beginning. The concen- 
trated study of materials and specialization in 
school library administration will be taken at 
the graduate level after the student has com- 
pleted a broad general education. In other 
words, the fifth year professional degree will 
be regarded as a minimum requirement for 
school librarians, as it now is for other types 
of library service. 

In addition to studying the discipline of 
librarianship, as stated by Lucile Fargo in her 
pioneering work twenty-five years ago, “the 
school librarian must be a student of educa- 
tional method and philosophy to the extent of 
being able to interpret teaching method and 
to follow up and vitalize the classroom experi- 
ences of pupils.” In the past, we have relied 
almost entirely upon the teacher-education 


‘curriculum to provide this training. As Mary 


Helen Mahar pointed out recently, “There 
have been only sporadic and isolated attempts 
to relate the professional education of school 
librarians and teachers.”? In fact, in many 


states the only path to school librarianship has 


been by way of classroom teaching prepara- 
tion. It has been assumed that future school 
librarians needed first the complete curriculum 
of a teacher of English, social studies, or some 


1 Preparation for School Library Work (New York, 
Columbia Univ. Pr., 1936), p. 100. 

2“The Federal Government and School Library De- 
velopment” in New Definitions of School Library 


- Service, ed. by Sara Innis Fenwick (Chicago, Univ. 


of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 1960), p. 59. 


other field, including methods and student 
teaching courses, and that this experience and 
background would be transferred and adapted 
to meet the needs of a school librarian. 

In tomorrow’s elementary and secondary 
schools with more and more emphasis upon the 
guidance of the individual in the use of the 
tools of self-education, the crucial role of the 
librarian will be better understood. His teach- 
ing functions will be so important as to merit 
supervised field experiences or “cadet teach- 
ing” in his own specialization of school li- 
brarianship. As his role and that of the class- 
room teacher tend to merge, their professional 
preparation can be expected to become more 
closely interrelated. 


RESEARCH 


All of these developments suggest the need 
for library school faculties, as well as li- 
brarians, to engage in research to a much 
greater extent than has been the case up to the 
present. Faculties must engage in research not 
only to solve problems and add to our store 
of knowledge, but also through their example 
to imbue students with an interest in conduct- 
ing their own investigations. The area of 
school library service has been particularly 
neglected as evidenced by the fact that approxi- 
mately sixty years have elapsed since the ad- 
vent of this service and the first truly signifi- 
cant and scientific study of the effectiveness 
of the elementary school library.® 

This situation cannot be attributed to lack of 
time or money, for it is customary for school 
librarians to have two to three months of free 
time in each calendar year. Also, during the 
past ten years the foundations, the Office of 
Education, and others have made available 
millions of dollars for educational research. 
Surely the agencies which educate school li- 
brarians must assume some of the responsi- 
bility for this lack of research effort and re- 
sults. 


* Effectiveness of Centralized Library Service in 
Elementary Schools (Phase I); Report of Research 
Conducted at the Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, in Cooperation with the U.S. 
Office of Education Under Contract No. 489, SAE- 
8132. Directed by Mary Virginia Gaver (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1950). 
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Much the same case could be made for prob- 
lems related to public library service and adult 
eduzation, but these are beyond the scope of 
this article. It does appear quite evident that, 
so far as library education is concerned, 
greater attention must be given to both teach- 
ing and research in the area of communica- 
tions if libraries are to make their greatest 
contribution to the diffusion of knowledge. As 
DeFleur and Larsen have pointed out: 


The growing awareness of a distinction between 
contact and communication, and the noted difi- 
culty in achieving either, have motivated inter- 
ests from applied fields to provide resources for 
basic research on the diffusion of information. 
Even in this electronic age of mass communica- 
tion when signals are being sent in all directions 
at all times for many purposes, contact, let alone 
communication, is not always readily achieved. 
The flow of information may be restricted 
through the rigid control of publication facili- 
ties, the jamming of radio broadcasts, the use of 
“c.osed-circuit” signal systems, illiteracy, and 
the underdevelopment of media facilities in some 
parts of the world. However, these restrictions are 
perhaps secondary to the restrictive functioning 
of a host of social and psychological mecha- 
nisms which may prevent the completion of a 
particular communicative act. Such a possibility 
insreasingly haunts the users of the media of 
mass communication, whether they be prop- 
agandists working in the cold war, advertisers 
looking for a hot sale, or educators trying to 
substitute reason for passion and somehow keep 
the public temperature near normal.* 


PUBLIC AND PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Public and professional service, the third 
type of activity of library educators, will be 
greatly in demand as a result of the communi- 
cations revolution. Workshops, institutes, and 
professional conferences as well as other op- 
portunities for in-service education will con- 
tinue to be provided, and it can be assumed 
taat the newer media will contribute to greater 
efficiency and effectiveness of this type of edu- 
cation. Faculty members will be called upon to 
provide surveys and other studies leading to 
updating of current library practices. To meet 
these legitimate demands, library school facul- 


t Melvin L. DeFleur and Otto N. Larsen, The Flow 


ef Information; An Experiment in Mass Communica- 
iion (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1958), p. 4. 
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ties and nonteaching staffs will need’to be aug- 
mented substantially so that the other two 
functions—teaching and research-—will not be 
neglected. 


STUDENT TRAITS 


A few comments may be added about the 
students who will be recruited to library edu- 
cation in the years to come. As has been indi- 
cated elsewhere, the emphasis in elementary 
and secondary education will be on intellectual 
quality and the needs of the individual learner. 
If successful, these programs should provide 
students with better backgrounds in the hu- 


manities and the social sciences as well as theme.” 


critical fields of science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. Furthermore, we can expect 
to recruit students who have no inhibitions 
toward machines and automated teaching, be- 
cause they will have had long years of expo- 
sure to the “hardware.” With each generation 
of students, however, the devices can be ex- 
pected to change, Therefore, the traits we 
should seek as most vital for students and 
teachers as well, will be mental agility and 
the ability to adapt. 

We shall continue to emphasize theories and 
basic principles, rather than current practices; 
the content and importance of the message, 
rather than the mechanism by which we trans- 
mit and receive it. Our traditional goals may 
not necessarily be changed, but our means of 
getting there will be revolutionized. eee 





A-V SERVICES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The School of Library Service and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, are holding a 
joint conference June 27-29 on Audio-Visual 
Services and the School Library Program. 
Frances Henne of the School of Library Serv- 
ice and Paul Witt of Teachers College are co- 
chairmen of the conference, which has the dual 
objective of giving those who attend an oppor- 
tunity to hear of the latest developments in the 
areas represented in the papers, and of making 
it possible for them to discuss problems, tech- 
niques, and experiences related to the themes 
of the various papers and to their school situa- 
tions. 
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Numerous articles have appeared during the 
past two or three years pointing out the chal- 
lenges posed by the large numbers of students 
pouring irto the public libraries each after- 
noon and evening. From the elementary school 


“through college they come, with their never- 


ending flood of questions, their sociability, 
their propensity for cutting out whole articles 
or even sections of books for future use and 
their cheerful usurpation of all chairs, tables, 
benches, and other perching or leaning places. 
The discussion rages pro: 


“Tt is the duty of the public library to serve 
all members of our community.” 


“Boys and girls should not be treated as 
second-class citizens.” 
and con: 


“Schools have far more money than public 
libraries, they should provide service for 
their own students and leave the public li- 
braries to the public.” 


“Adults are the taxpayers, they should not 
be crowded out of their own libraries.” 


_ Reference staffs are frustrated, harried and 
overworked, and budgets are strained in an 
attempt to provide enough books to partially 
fill the hols in the dike and stem the tide of 


unfilled requests. 


@ Miss Rees is head, 
Library Consultant 
Division, Michigan 
State Library, Lan- 
sing. 
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Public librarians must 


face the challenge 


by Louise F. Rees 


The changes in American education during 
the past ten years constitute a revolution 
which may be less spectacular than those in 
other parts of the world, but which may have 
more far-reaching effects on all of us in the 
years ahead. 

Changes in methods of instruction, use of 
new educational media, the greatly increased 
emphasis on “hard” courses and on individual 
activities are all meaningful to the public li- 
brary program. 

An examination of the literature on the 
newer educational media shows that there is 
an unfortunate tendency to equate the teach- 
ing machine or the television program with 
the teacher rather than the textbook. Tech- 
nological devices are learning tools, not 
teacher substitutes, Properly used, they can 
free the teacher for more creative teaching 
and release him from much of the repetitive 
drill in which he now engages. That this has 
far-reaching implications for the more mean- 
ingful use of all kinds of instructional ma- 
terials seems clear. Notice in the trade papers 
of a $20.00 teaching machine that will “en- 
able the average person to learn up to three 
times faster than by conventional educational 
methods” opens up startling vistas for li- 
braries. As the teacher is freed from routine, 
repetitious instructional tasks to provide 
richer learning experiences for individuals 
and groups, his use of all kinds of instruc- 
tional materials must increase. The individual, 
moving ahead at his own pace, will also use 
libraries at a rate and in a way heretofore 
undreamed of, save by the most farsighted. 

Such basic documents as The American 
High School Today, by James Conant (Mc- 
Graw, 1959), Education for the Age of Sci- 
ence by the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee (Government Printing Office, 
1959), and The Contemporary Challenge to 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as a 
resource ir: the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
schools ac-oss the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultanecusly as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


method of teaching. 


Because The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 


the teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for. standardized tests in reference skills, 
Continuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


library us2 throughout the elementary grades. p & 
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TH E G RO LI ER SOC | ETY IN C. The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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SCIENCE 
> No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
scierce material, with such careful attention to 
the child’s level of comprehension. 
MATHEMATICS a 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly 
| covers the current approach to developmental 
mathematics than any other encyclopedia, Helpful 
i articles for the teacher as well as stimulating 
information about the history of numbers and 
measurement enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
| From the structure and functions of the body.to 
the use and care of athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
heal-h education and recreation program. 
MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
mas‘erpieces, in articles about the origin and 
: development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Enowledge reinforces your music and 
z „art programs, 


? LANGUAGE ARTS a 2 
ič ; _ In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
ini i of Knowledge is, outstanding among encyclopedias. 


. ` Tts wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
. literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
AS 

IN 


EVERY 
CURRICULUM 


AREA 
THE BOOK ORF 
KNOWLEDGE 


THE CHILDREN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


TANN 
INDISPENSAB 
TEACHING 
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tHe NEW soox of knowLeg 
20 volumes—-7,922 papes—of enrichment material for 
room and library. Quick fact-finding cross index. plus 
cise fact entries. 11,742 illustrations (1,561 in color) 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts 
325 maps. 





American Education (N.E.A., 1958) are re- 
quired reading for the librarian who wants to 
understand this new educational policy. 

School boards, library boards, school su- 
perintendents, curriculum directors, appropri- 
ating bodies and citizens in general need to 
understand much more than they now do 
about what the new developments in teaching 
methods and curriculum really mean. How 
many school superintendents—let alone cur- 
ricu'um directors or directors of instruction 
—really understand what an instructional ma- 
teriels center is and does? They know that 
an average school room will have youngsters 
whose reading level varies at least five grades, 
but aow many of them realize what this means 
in tae provision of materials for the use of 
thos3 boys and girls? 

Ignorance of new trends in the develop- 
ment of school curricula on the part of public 
librarians and lack of knowledge of public 
and school library facilities on the part of 
teachers is a sore point. Too many teachers 
still send whole classes to both public and 
school libraries for nonexistent material, or 
for material which it is not realistic to as- 
sume the library possesses. The average li- 
brary will not contain twenty-five separate 
references on the flying squirrel, for example, 
nor is it apt to have much material at a non- 
technical level on the characteristics of Mon- 
goloid children! 

For many students, even those with a good 
school library, the public library is much 
more accessible as a source of help. School 
consolidations mean more bus students, and 
more bus students mean fewer who can do 
their library assignments at school and more 
who must depend upon assistance from the 
public library. And this brings another, re- 
latec problem. In many rural areas from 
which bus students predominantly come, the 
public library is small and weak, totally in- 
adequate to give much assistance, even if its 
doors were open at a time convenient for 
student use. 

Public librarians, in facing these problems, 
can profit by a number of recent statements 
and publications which define areas of re- 
sponsibility and indicate limitations. One of 
them is a statement adopted by the American 
‘Library Trustee Association at the Montreal 
Conference: 
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The American Library Trustee Association be- 
lieves that the time has come for both public 
library trustees and school officials to recognize 
and accept their separate but complementary re- 
sponsibilities in strengthening the total library 
resources of the community to serve all age 
groups and all individual] interests. 

WHEREAS the legal authority and responsibility 
to establish policies that will provide citizens of 
every age in the community with the best possi- 
ble public library services resides in the public 
library trustees; and 

WHEREAS the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation believes that school libraries are an 
essential part of the total school program, and 
that the provision of libraries and school _li- 
brary programs in the schools is the responsibil- 


ity of the school board and administrative *offi- 


cers, 

BE IT TEEREFORE RESOLVED that trustees should 
work for the gradual assumption of this respon- 
sibility by the Board of Education, relinquishing 
school library service as the schools are able to 
undertake it. 


In Detroit, the public library prepared a 
pamphlet, “The Public Library and the 
Schools Working Together,” which indicates 
clearly the specific assignments which it can- 
not undertake, the limitations of its collection, 
and the ways in which teachers can learn 
about the resources of the library. A number 
of other statements and publications are 
known to be in preparation. Librarians should 
be alert for their appearance. 

Public and school librarians can work out 
programs of cooperation. Some of the activi- 
ties which may be undertaken are— 


l. Regular meetings of school and public li” 


brary staffs tọ learn about each other’s pro- 
grams, evaluate responsibilities and reach 
agreements concerning them. 

2. Meetings of public librarians with curricu- 
lum committees to learn about curriculum 
developments, which will indicate the need 
for new kinds of materials. 

3. Joint participation in such community ac- 
tivities as book fairs, P.T.A., Scouts, home 
library development. 

4. Cooperative activities in the area of read- 

ing guidance such as reading programs; 

planning for group activities such as Teen 

Reviewers, Great Books. 

Visits to the public library by groups of 

students and teachers. 

6. Book Week activities. 


5 
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7. Exchange of information concerning assign- 
ments and student use of the library. 

8. Cooperation in interpreting and publiciz- 
ing school library and public library activi- 
ties and services. 


School and public librarians can also work 
together continuously in state and national 
programs for library development. In Michi- 
gan, the recently developed state-wide plan 
for Public Library Service had several school 
librarians as members of its Advisory Com- 
mittee, including the chairman of the Michi- 
gan Association of School Librarians. Here 
also a Joint Committee on School Library 


w= Wevelopment has been formed at the invita- 


tion of the state library. This committee has 
representatives of all the state-wide school li- 
brary groups in the state. Its purposes are 
to— 


1. Coordinate projects of mutual concern to 
all organizations represented on the com- 
mittee. 

2. Reinforce projects initiated in the individ- 
ual organizations. 

3. Propose action and research projects. 

4. Act as an advisory and referral committee 
to groups concerned with schools, such as 
administrators, lay groups, teachers and 
architects. 

5. Facilitate the dissemination of information 
and the interchange of ideas. 

6. Suggest and support legislation for the im- 
provement of school library service. 


Another important area where school and 
public libraries may move forward together 
is in the selection, acquisition, and organiza- 
tion of materials. Each library should develop 
a written book selection policy as the basis for 
building the collection to meet the needs of 
its community. Libraries in the community 
should cooperate in the evaluation of ma- 
terials, and acquisition policies should be de- 
veloped to determine the type and quantity 
of materials to be purchased by each library. 
Needless duplication can thus be avoided, 
Policies should be related to those of other 
libraries in an area as a means of moving 
toward systems of libraries. In some areas 
schemes for cooperative processing have been 
worked out. If this is not possible initially, 
some effort should be made to minimize dif- 
ferences in organization of materials as much 





A New High School 


Architect’s drawing of South High School, New- 
ton, Massachusetts. The circular building in the 
center of the complex contains the central li- 
brary, a small auditorium used for large-group 
instruction, and two classrooms. Note the resem- 
blance of this school, which is being put into op- 
eration now, to the school plan visualized on page 
131. Harold B. Gores, president of the Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, was superintendent 
of schools in Newton when this building was 
planned. Elvajean Hall, whose cartoons and 
travel articles are known to librarians all over 
the country, is supervisor of school libraries. South 
Newton High School is the subject of one of the 
Profiles of Significant Schools published by EFL, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 





as possible among libraries in the same area. 
In the long-range plan, the ALA Standards 
for School Library Programs (ALA, 1960) 
propose standards which are goals for service. 
As these are reached, the public library’s 
problems with school libraries will recede. In 
Public Library Service, a Guide to Evaluation 
with Minimum Standards (ALA, 1956) are 
goals for public libraries. As public libraries 
develop into systems, the problem of the weak, 
totally inadequate public library will be mini- 
mized. It will take a long time to reach it, 
but the goal is for boys and girls and young 
people to have good library service, with ade- 
quate materials and staff, conveniently acces- 
sible in both their school and public libraries. 
eee 
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by Lester Asheim 


Whenever librarians are involved in a sym- 
posium on the “newer media,” a place must 
always be set aside for a reminder that read- 
ing, especially as represented by the book, is 
still central, and that the newer media should 
be seen as supplements rather than as substi- 
tutes for it. This is that place. 

Not that anything can be said that will be 
new to librarians about the values of the book. 
But a reminder may be justified in view of 
the enthusiastic public reception of the non- 
book media, and the staggering amounts of 
money that seem to be available to support 
them. The stepchild treatment accorded to 
books and libraries by comparison, and the 
apparent glamour of such devices as language 
laboratories, teaching machines and air-borne 
television understandably create a hypersen- 
sitive defensiveness among those whose fate 
is tied to the book. 

This defensiveness has taken the form. 
among some librarians, of a militant enlist- 
ment in the Cult of the Book. The tactic is 
to vow repeated and undying devotion to the 
book—any book; to claim, in effect, that the 
reading of books is an activity preferable at 
any time to any other; and that the love of 
books qua books is the supreme mark of the 
civilized and cultured man or woman. There 
has even been, among librarians, a devotion 
to the collection of books as beautiful arti- 
facts, not for their content, not to be read, but 
to be fondled and adored. It is an easy trap 
into which to fall: glittering generalizations 


e Dr. Asheim is dean of the Graduate Library 


School, University of Chicago. 
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Reading and the newer imedia 


about the supremacy of books have much 
truth in them; the history and tradition of 
the book’s role in the transmission of man’s 
cultural heritage are well documented; the 
beauty and monetary value of rare books can- 
not be denied—and besides, how can anyone 
condemn the side of the angels? 

But—or at least so it seems to me—this 
kind of counteroffensive is a misguided one 
because it is based on a confusion about es- 
sentials; a confusion, as I have termed 4t on 


another occasion, between the container and 


the thing contained. The librarian’s objective 
is to promote the reading of books, not just 
the handling of them. Thus, rare-book collect- 
ing, which is an important activity for a few 
scholarly libraries, and a great game for a 
few librarians who can afford to indulge in it, 
is not very closely related to the average li- 
brarian’s primary goals. The collection of 
books as rarities bears about as much rela- 
tion to the promotion of reading as Hearst’s 
collection of church facades bore to a re- 
ligious revival. For most librarians in most 
libraries the concern must be with books as 
carriers (of words that communicate ideas 
and information and delight) and not as ends 
in themselves. 

Now it is true that the machines will never 
be able to provide the thrill that a collector 
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feels when he captures an especially hand- 
some example of the bookmaker’s art. On the 
other hand, one cannot as unequivocally pre- 
dict that no inroads whatsoever will be made 
by any electronic device upon the supremacy 
of the book as a carrier of ideas. Much that 
was traditional and seemingly fixed in this 
realm has already been dislocated by the 
newer media. Compare the role of the news- 
paper, for example, with its role and status 
twenty-five years ago. Think of the facilities 
that are considered essential to a modern pro- 
gram of education as compared to the essen- 
tials when you were a child. See what has 


~..diappened t> the pulp paper magazine, or—in 


the book market itself—to the comparative 
importance of fiction and nonfiction. Our 
communication habits do change, and within 
our own memories there have been shifts of 
revolutionary importance. Can the book, can 
reading, strvive such potent social forces? 
The answer must be found in the book it- 
self—or, more specifically, in the kinds of 
needs that the book serves best. There are 
some purposes that the book does not serve 
as well as do the other media, and where this 
is true, it is not only conceivable but even 
acceptable that the book will be partially or 
entirely revlaced. No reading matter, in what- 
ever form, could have done what the televised 
“debates” did to bring a comparatively little- 
known po-itical candidate sufficiently before 
the electorate within a few short weeks to win 
him the elaction. No book, however profusely 


illustrated, can match the live experience of a 


visit to the Louvre or the National Gallery, 
to Carnegie Hall or La Scala, to St. Peter’s or 
the Taj Mahal. No printed collection of his 
talks, however faithful to the original text, 
can equal Leonard Bernstein’s telecasts for 
accomplishing the ends for which they were 
designed. Books about such experiences have 
their value, but in such a context the book is 
a secondary source, as a filmed version of 
Wuthering Heights, however excellent a film, 
is a secondary source about the Bronté novel. 
A first requisite for those who would defend 
the book is that they see its limitations as 
well as its strengths. | 

A second requisite, however, is that the 


‘book be judged on its own grounds, and not 


on those of some other medium. The book 


must stand or fall on its merits as a book, and 
not on its merits as something else. Bookmen 
are all too easily swayed to the belief that 
popular acclaim and the symbols of commer- 
cial success, because they are the basis for 
evaluating worth in the mass media, are there- 
fore appropriate criteria for judging a book’s 
value. To meet such criteria, publishers, writ- 
ers, and librarians have embraced and justified 
what is now properly being recognized as a 
“non-book”: a concoction of television pro- 
grams, of reprints from magazines, of old 
movie stills with comic captions, of ghost- 
written “autobiographies,” of books that work 
like teaching machines. But such constructs 
are not merely imitations of the other media 
—they are also, in an important sense, only 
imitations of the book. And in neither case 
are they as good as the real thing. 

The real thing is better than any of the 
other media in certain essential qualities. Any 
attempt to predict the probable role of read- 
ing in an age devoted to the nonprint media 
must recognize these qualities as primary 
shaping factors. And while it is the recogni- 
tion and appreciation of these qualities that 
probably made librarianship attractive to 
most of us in the first place, it may be useful 
to repeat the list once more in order to define 
the context of this paper. 

One very important quality of the book, as 
compared to the so-called newer media, is the 
fact that it is not time-ridden. No matter how 
profound the subject matter or how difficult 
the concept, the film, the radio program, the 
telecast, the magazine article, the newspaper 
story are all limited by outside considerations 
in the amount of time they can spend on the 
topic. While it is true that there is an occa- 
sional program like “Open End,” or an occa- 
sional film that ‘runs over three hours, there 
are still limitations in the uninterrupted span 
of attention that an audience can give. But 
the book may take as long as the subject re- 
quires for presentation of necessary back- 
ground, for detailed analysis, for exploration 
of implications. When the subject has suffi- 
cient breadth or depth to sustain something 


1 Note that they are imitations of the book if we 
define it by its content. They are real books if we 
define them only by format. 
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more than—figuratively speaking—a half 
houz’s air time less commercials, the book is 
still the only medium, even among the media 
of print, that can handle it. | 

Tae ability of the book to do this rests on 
another of its qualities, which is shared by the 
other print media. This is its ability to offer 
the user the opportunity to stop at any point 
he chooses, for whatever reason he wishes. 
The reasons for stopping are often related to 
the profundity of the material: to stop to 
think; to stop for a second reading; to stop 
to look back over material covered earlier; to 
stop just to rest from too heavy a dose of 
dificult content. Since this kind of stopping 
is not permissible in the nonprint media, their 
content must always be diluted to the point 
where it will not require much thought, a 
second glance, or a challenge to the staying 
power of the audience. Again, where the sub- 
ject matter is of sufficient depth or breadth to 
exercise the mind, the printed page is still the 
only medium that can handle it. 

This quality of print—that it adapts itself 
to the convenience of the user instead of re- 
quiring the user to adopt himself to if—is an- 
other important factor. Let us assume that 
television could attack any problem that print 
can tackle, and could explore it in similar 
depth. There is still the problem of program- 
ing to suit the needs of broadcasters rather 
than chose of the audience. The discussion of 
the tcpic in which you are interested is avail- 
able on Sunday afternoon at 4:30. If you 
can’t catch it then, you can’t catch it at all? 
There is no such thing as seeing it tomorrow 
night when you’re ready for it; or next week; 
or tw) or five or ten years hence. As long as 
people’s intellectual needs are individual and 


If you do find that the discussion at 4:30 on Sun- 
day cen conveniently be fitted into your schedule, 
you are still inhibited completely from viewing any 
other program offered at the same time which might 
be of 2qual interest to you. The reading of book A 
does not preclude your reading book B at some other 
time, Fut your viewing of program A on NBC does 
preclude your viewing program B on ABC at the 
same hour. And given the peculiar nature of com- 
mercial broadcasting and telecasting, the chances 
are very good that a program of equal interest will 
be scheduled at the same hour. This kind of com- 
petitior for the attention of the audience occurs by 
design, not by accident. 
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not machine-made, the book remains the only 
medium with sufficient flexibility to meet these 
needs at the time when they are most keenly 
felt. 

These comparisons serve to underline the 
ephemeral character of most of the other me- 
dia. For content that is worth preserving, the 
book is still the best medium we have. For 
content that is not worth preserving, the other 
media may indeed be better, and the book 
may not be needed. 

Finally, of course, the one thing that none 
of the other media can duplicate precisely is 
literary style, which is by definition the prop- 


erty of the literary work. From the film, radio p=- 


television, and digest versions of a book we 
may well be able to gain an acceptable idea 
of the plot, the story, the argument, the theme. 
But the appreciation of the felicitous wedding 
of manner with matter; the pleasure and emo- 
tional impact that can be derived from words 
selected and ordered in beautiful combina- 
tions that enhance the literal meaning—these 
are lost, or at least altered, in the transfer to 
nonliterary forms. This is not to underrate 
the excellence of the ballet inspired by 
Othello, the opera based on War and Peace, 
the film derived from Sons and Lovers, the 
telecast of For Whom the Bell Tolls. But none 
of these replaces its original source for those 
who have the skill to appreciate the power of 
literary style. 

Our concern need not be that the other 
media can do some things that books also can 


—or used to—do. These things, important | 


enough in themselves, are nevertheless on a 
certain level of experience which fills only a 
part of man’s needs. The book can afford to 
relinquish its monopoly on such experiences, 
so long as men continue to want or need the 
kind of hard intellectual challenge that re- 
quires time and thought, that speaks to con- 
tinuing problems, that explores in depth, and 
that provides a very special kind of aesthetic 
pleasure and delight. The question is not 
whether books will change, but whether men 


will change, because of changes in the ex- 


ternals of our society. 
Nothing in history, past or present, suggests 
that they will. Undoubtedly there were those 


who saw the death of literary composition: 


when the scroll began to replace the tablet; 
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when the printing press replaced the pen and 
brush; when machine sewing replaced hand 
binding. But only minor aspects of the form 
of the book were changed; the important and 
distinguishing characteristic of the book—its 
unique kind of content—still filled a need that 
none of these changes could eliminate. And 
today, in an age supposedly devoted to the 
nonbook media, we find more books pub- 
lished than ever before; more libraries cir- 
culating mors books than ever before; more 
attention paid than ever before to the teaching 
of reading and the improvement of its tech- 
niques. In the chapter on “National Goals in 


Aducation” by John Gardner, in the report of 


the Commission on National Goals released 
at the end of last year, we find the assertion 
that “Some subjects are more important than 
others. Reading is the most important of all.” 
This, in a report extremely sensitive to the 
world battle for scientific and technical su- 
premacy, and to the latest in technological de- 
velopments for the reformation of teaching 
and its methods. The displacement of the book 
by the newer media is, apparently, still only a 
potential danger and not yet a real one. 

For the basic needs of men will continue, 
and the most effective means for satisfying 
them will survive. Although not all of man’s 
educational needs are served by the book, the 
book is still essential in education. Although 
not all of man’s recreational needs are served 
by the book, some of them are, and none of 
the other devices has been able to do more 
than supplement the book for these. Although 


not all of men’s informational needs are 


served by tae book, many of the sources to 
which the individual turns for information are 
book-based, and will remain so. This has al- 
ways been true in whatever golden age thie 
critics of tcday memorialize. Was it- the age 
of Victoria? The Age of Reason? The Eliza- 
bethan? The Renaissance? In none of these 
did the book ever serve more than a very 
small elite. Today, in this so-called crass, ma- 
terialistic, sclence-oriented, machine-ruled, 
electronics-ridden era, a far greater propor- 
tion of the people can read—and do. The sum 
of all the criticisms is that not everyone does 
as much reading as the most avid readers, and 


‘that not all of the reading that is done is of a 


quality that the particular critic would desig- 


nate as “best.” It would be difficult to sustain 
the accusation, however, that the great amount 
of less-than-the-best reading is done at the ex- 
pense of the best. The best continues to reach 
that small audience at the top that it always 
has reached, and the real revolution is that 
there is a continually growing audience for 
reading which, though not yet at the top, has 
a much better prospect of moving towards it 
than was ever true in the past. 

The very media that the booklovers con- 
demn have helped to make this so. Television 
has created many an interest which has led to 
books, just as moving pictures did a couple of 
generations ago. For some, it is true, the tele- 
vision and movie versions of books are taken 
in place of the book itself, but there is no evi- 
dence to refute my belief that this occurs 
mainly with those who would not have read 
the book in any case. The big inroads of tele- 
vision were made not on reading but on 
movie-going, and now that the movies are on 
the home screen, we find the movie audience 
watching them there as in the past they 
watched them in the theater. Which proves, 
not that the book is on the way out, but that 
a need that can be satisfied on a fairly low 
level can find equivalent resources quite easily 
in a variety of places. The higher the level of 
the need, the more limited the resources to 
satisfy it, even when “high level” applies to 
entertainment, recreation and pleasure as well 
as to information, education and research. 

One of the results of education is that it re- 
fines and redefines our wants and the means 
we seek to meet them. That all of us have a 
need for entertainment cannot be denied, but 
entertainment is not just soap opera, Jack 
Paar, and The Music Man; it is also Oedipus 
Rex, Mark Twain and Don Giovanni. As more 
and more people are exposed to more and 
more education, we have every right to expect 
a more sophisticated approach to basic needs. 
This will not happen at once, nor to all who 
are “educated.” But it will happen, and as 
education is extended we know that recourse 
to the materials of print increases. The needs 
that are met by the book (at its best) cannot 
yet be met by the other media, for the reasons 
I have suggested above. So long as this is so, 
the book will continue to play an honored and 
essential role in our society. 
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But since men are not likely to change very 
much, neither are tastes, and the one thing 
that we must become reconciled to is the pos- 
sibility that the audiences for reading will 
prcbably continue to represent the same pro- 
portions on the several different levels at 
wh:ch we now find them: The sheer numbers of 
readers will probably increase, but the pro- 
portion of them at each level of quality will 
remain essentially the same. The bell-shaped 
curve does not have to be imposed upon a 
natural distribution; it comes out that way all 
- by itself, 

This means that the supremacy of the book 


will still have to be tested by a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative measure. It may 
well be that the readers of books will reserve 
that pleasure and that challenge for highly 
selective purposes, and will surrender to the 
other media their time-killing, thought-dodg- 
ing moments. This could reduce the number 
of occasions on which the man of the future 


will pick up a book, but when he does, some- 


thing important will be happening. | for one 
do not think it would be a bad thing if that is 
what the reading of books should come to 


mean. : 
eee 





THE EDUCATIONAL MEDIA COUNCIL 


National organizations working in the media 
fields today have long recognized that there are 
mary mutual interests and problems which can 
be better approached jointly than by a single or- 
gan:zation working alone. The Educational Me- 
dia Council is an outgrowth of this recognition 


by :welve organizations: American Book Pub- 


lishers Council; American Library Association; 
American Textbook Publishers Institute; De- 
partment of Audio-visual Instruction, National 
Kduzation Association; Educational Film Library 
Asscciation; Electronic Industries Association; 
Joint Council on Educational Television; Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcasters; 
National Audio-visual Association; National Edu- 
caticnal Television and Radio Center; National 
University Extension Association (Division of 
Aud‘o-visual Communications) ; University Film 
Procucers Association. 

The acting chairman of the council is Charles 
F. Schuller, director of the Audio-visual ‘Center 
at Michigan State University. The American Li- 
brary Association is represented by Mrs. Grace 
T. Scevenson and Carolyn Whitenack, with Elea- 
nor Ahlers as the alternate. 

Insreasingly active cooperation among profes- 
sional organizations in the media fields during 
‘the past five years rather naturally developed 
` the pattern for such a council. Among many 
joint committees which have functioned to sig- 
nificant advantage during that period, for ex- 
ample, was the Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Com- 
mittee which materially strengthened understand- 
ing between the library and audio-visual fields 
and made a major step toward improved pro- 
fessional programs for instructional materials 
specialists. The council’s key functions are: 1) 
To serve as a sounding board for the participat- 
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ing organizations and for the U.S. Offce of Edu- 
cation in connection with new ideas and develop- 
ments in the media fields. 2) To serve as a 
clearing house for the exchange of information 
among the participating organizations and to 
clear up conflicts and misunderstandings which 
might arise when information is not available 
or distributed to ell. 3) To provide at the pro- 
fessional level a forum on educational media 
problems; to analvze, discuss, and evaluate new ` 
ideas and developments. 4) To serve a project 
development function in cases where certain 
projects and activities might appropriately go be- 


yond the scope of a single organization.. 


A project now under development is a na- 
tional directory service for newer educational 
media. The considered opinion of educational 
and library leaders is that there is current ur- 
gent need for bibliographic control of newer 
educational media materials such as films, film- 
strips, kinescopes, video-tape recordings, flat, 
pictures in sets, slides and other transparencies 
in sets, phonodiscs and phonotapes, cross-media 
package kits and systems, and pertinent audio- 
instruction, step-increment-program materials. 
An advisory National Directory Project Commit- 
tee formed from the council members under the 
chairmanship of Carolyn Whitenack has been 
established to guide the project. 

The library implications of the Educational 
Media Council are apparent. The library is-one 
of the places where the educational media meet 
and can be used as an integrated set’ of re- 
sources for teaching and learning. Every effort 
to bring experts in those media together for com- 
mon planning and the consideration of joint 
problems is of keen interest to the library pro- 
fession.—-Dan. Lacy, managing director, Ameri-. 
can Book Publishers Council. 
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The new junior college library standards 


An analysis and crifique 


by B. Lamar Johnson 


© Dr. Johr.son is professor of higher education 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. From 
1931 to 1952 he was librarian and dean of instruc- 
tion at Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 
His pioneering work in the integration of library 
services with instructional programs in this junior 
college is reported in Vitalizing a College Library 
and The Librarian and the Teacher in General 
Education, both published by ALA. 

Dr. Johnson was asked to write an evaluative 
article on the new ACRL Junior College Li- 
brary Standards. Because his article contains 
criticisms 2f the standards, Dr. Felix Hirsch, 
chairman of the ACRL Committee on Standards, 
was asked to comment on it for the committee. 
Dr. Hirsch is librar- 
ian and professor of 
history at Trenton 
State College, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

This article was 
read as a paper to the 
Library Section of the 
Southern California 
Junior College Asso- 
ciation, Fullerton Col- 
lege, April 30, 1960. 


Standards and procedures for appraising col- 
lege libraries have changed notably—and, it 
is hoped, correspondingly improved—since 
the nineteen-twenties and -thirties when a col- 
lege president upon occasion wrote to friends 
asking for old books which could be used to 
meet the requirements of an accrediting 
agency. 

A number of developments in evaluating li- 
braries and in accrediting colleges are well 
reflected in the. Standards for Junior College 
Libraries adopted by the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries at the 1960 Mid- 
winter Meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

The junior college is assuming a role of 
growing importance in American education. 
Studies in all sections of the nation—in Massa- 
chusetts and Washington, Michigan and Texas, 
Florida and California—=indicate that the two- 
year college will be called upon to assume 
responsibility for a notably increasing pro- 
portion of our sharply expanding college en- 
rollments. Anything which so vitally affects 
the nature and quality of the junior college 
program as do library standards is, therefore, 
especially important at this particular time. 

But the problem of standards for junior col- 
lege libraries is not only important, it is also 
difficult. Indeed, it is as complex as the di- 
verse nature of two-year colleges themselves. 
There are residential junior colleges, some 
tiny, some enrolling a thousand or more stu- 
dents; small junior colleges that are simply 
adjuncts to high schools; tremendous com- 
munity colleges with enrollments of twenty 
thousand or more. It is dificult to exaggerate 
the problem of formulating library standards 
that can be meaningful for such a variety of 
institutions. 

With this general background, five ques- 
tions are asked about the new Standards for 
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Junior College Libraries: 
1. What is their background? 
2. What is their organization and content? 
3. What are their strengths and values? 
4, What problems and difficulties are asso- 
ciated with their use? 
5. How can and should they be used? 


I. Background 


The pioneer statement of junior college li- 
brary standards was drawn up for and ac- 
cepted by the Junior College Round Table 
of tke American Library Association at its 
initial meeting, held in 1930. Quantitative 
and =elatively inflexible in nature, standards 
were presented under three headings: book 
stock, personnel, and budget. Omitted from 
consideration were quality of holdings, re- 
lationship of holdings to the curriculum, and 
use of the library.? 

As a result of widespread dissatisfaction 
with inflexible, quantitative standards, many 
of waich were actually unrelated to institu- 
tiona. excellence, for evaluating colleges, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the early nineteen-thir- 
ties carried out its extensive and notably in- 
fluential studies of college accreditation. Out 
of these studies emerged a philosophy which 
accepted the principle that “an institution will 
be julged in terms of the purposes it seeks to 
serve”? 

‘Implicit in the findings of the North Cen- 
tral Association was agreement that accredita- 
tion must not simply establish minimum 
standards but that it must provide stimulation 
for the continuing improvement of all par- 
ticipaling institutions. 

Important in these studies were those of 
the library in which Waples found seven 
criteria definitely related to the educational 
efficiency of the library. Stated as questions 
these criteria were: 


l. How much has been spent over a period 
cf years for the purchase of books and 
periodicals? 

2. What has been spent for salaries of library 
personnel? 


* Eleanor M. Homer, “A Junior College Measuring 
Stick,” ALA Bulletin, 24:296-97, Aug. 1930. 

* Nozth Central Asseciation of Colleges and Second- 
ary Scaools, “Proposed New Basis for the Accredita- 
tion of Higher Institutions,” North Central Associa- 
tion Quarterly, 8:421, April 1934. 
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3. What general reference books and what 
standard books of reference in the different 
academic fields does the library gontain? 

4. To what magazines and standard periodi- 
cals in the fields covered by the curriculum 
does the library subscribe, and how com- 
plete are the files on such periodicals? 

5. On what basis are annual additions to the 
general collection distributed among the 
various academic departments, and what 
contemporary publications are added over 
and above departmental requests? 

6. To what extent do students of each sex, 
class, and department borrow publications 
in each of the various departmental fields 
for free reading? 

7. To what extent are such titles borrowed 
by instructors of each department?? , 


Ten years after Waples’ report Eells sug- 
gested “eight important measures” of a junior 
college library: 


1. Total number of volumes reported. 

2. Volumes per student. 

3. Number of new volumes per student added 
during a year. 

4. Annual expense rer student for books. 

5. Annual expense per student for library 
staff. 

6. Circulation per student for home. use. 

7. Circulation per student of reserve books. 

8. Hours open per week. 


It will be noted that both Waples and Eells 
stress use as an important factor in evaluat- 
ing a library. 

Although the findings of Waples and of 
Eells were influential, it was not until 1953 
that the Junior College Section of the Asso- 
ciation -of College and Research Libraries 
agreed upon the need for a statement of 
junior college library standards, A committee 
was selected, and after three years of work 
and study standards for junior college libraries 
were accepted by the Junior College Section at 
its 1956 meeting in Miami Beach. 

Before these standards were printed in a 
proposed monograph on the junior college 
library, the ACRL Board of Directors re- 
viewed the statement and referred it to its 
Committee on Standards for study and re- 
vision. The membership of this committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Felix E. Hirsch, 


°? Douglas Waples, “Report on the Library,” North 
Central Association Quarterly, 9:208, Oct. 1934. 

‘W. C. Eells, “Junior College Library Criteria,” 
Junior College Journal, 15:160-65, Dec. 1944. 
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was reconstituted to include three junior col- 
lege librarians, with a fourth, representing the 
Junior College Section, serving as a con- 
sultant. 

Following consultation regarding key issues 
with more than fifty junior college librarians, 
the committee held a two-day work confer- 
ence in Chicago in November 1959. At that 
time a draft statement of junior college library 
standards was prepared and later submitted 
for criticism to librarians, junior college ad- 
ministrators, and officials of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the National 
Commission on Accrediting, and the six re- 
gional accrediting agencies. Following an ex- 
pression of approval by almost all of those 
consulted, the statement was accepted by the 
Junior College Section and by the Board of 
Directors of ACRL at the 1960 Midwinter 
conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion and published in the May 1960 College 
and Research Libraries. 


IT. Organization and Content 

Similar in organization, and in part in 
content, to “Standards for College Libraries,” 
published in the July 1959 College and Re- 
search Libraries, the new standards aim to 
recognize the particular characteristics of the 
junior college. The new standards are organ- 
ized into eight sections: 

l. Functions of the junior college library. 
Following an introduction which notes the 
“great diversity of programs” and other in- 
stitutional characteristics of the two-year col- 
lege, the statement describes the functions of 
the junior college library. Emphasis is given 
to the relationship of the library to the edu- 
cational program of the college: curriculum, 
instruction, counseling. Specific recognition is 
given to the responsibility which many junior 
colleges have for the education of adults. 

This section concludes with an important 
sentence which also appears in Standards for 
College Libraries: “The standards laid down 
in this document must always be interpreted 
in the light of the aims and needs of the in- 
stitution of which the library is a part.” 

2. Structure and government. Under this 
heading are considered the position of the li- 
brarian (“directly responsible to the chief ad- 
ministrative officer,” “at least department 
head status”), the functioning of the library 
staff (“clear-cut job descriptions for each 





Monterey Peninsula College Library, Monterey, Cali- 
fornia. The building is in the shape of a cross; the read- 
ing room in the background of the photographs seats 
120. Margaret W. Thompson is librarian at Monterey. 


staff member,” frequent consultation by the 
librarian “on library policies and pro- 
cedures’), and the desirability of a faculty 
library committee which functions in an ad- 
visory capacity. Also suggested for “many in- 
stitutions” is a student library committee. The 
value of statistical records is recognized and 
the importance of an “informative and well- 
conceived annual report” is noted. 

3. Budget. Following a discussion of fac- 
tors which influence budget needs (“library’s 
holdings, the type of college it serves, the size 
of the faculty and student body, the variety 
and spread of subject fields covered, and the 
extent to which the college frowns on textbook 
teaching and encourages the use of supple- 
mentary reading”), the statement asserts, in 
a sentence similar to one in Standards for 
College Libraries: “The execution of the li- 
brary program as it is outlined in these stand- 
ards normally requires a minimum of 5 per 
cent of the total educational and general budg- 
ts.” It is further explained, “This minimum 
percentage is for a well-established library 
with an adequate collection. It would have to 
be augmented if there is a rapid increase in 
the student body or in course offerings; it 
would again need to be increased if the li- 
brary is responsible for an audio-visual pro- 
gram.” 

The responsibility of the librarian for the 
allocation of funds within the budget is high- 
lighted and the observation is made that “ 
good junior college library usually spends 
at least twice as much (or more) for salaries 
as it does for books.” 
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4. Staff. Emphasis is given to the im- 
portance of a well-qualified professional staff 
with faculty status. “Two professional librari- 
ans are the minimum number required for ef- 
fective service in any junior college with an 
enrollment up to 500 students (full-time equiv- 
alents). In addition, there should be at least 
one nonprofessional library staff member.” 

5. The library collections. The collection 
“should be selected and organized so as to 
promote and strengthen the teaching program 
in all of its aspects.” 

“A two-year institution of up to 1000 stu- 
dents (full-time equivalents) cannot discharge 
its mission without a carefully selected col- 
lection of at least 20.000 volumes exclusive 
of duplicates and textbooks.” As the size of 
a college increases, a convenient yardstick 
for determining the minimum size of the book 
collection is, it is suggested, enlargement “by 
5000 volumes for every 500 students (full- 
time equivalents) beyond 1000.” 

Obsolete and other useless materials should 
be discarded, and gifts should be accepted 
“only in case they add to the strength of the 
library collection.” 

“The stand of the American Library Asso- 
ciation on the subject of censorship should 
be firmly adhered to by junior college librar- 
ians. .. . Attempts at censorship should be re- 
sisted no matter how expedient it would be to 
comply.” 

If audio-visual materials are administered 
by the library—and the statement regards this 
possibility with some favor—‘an additional 
trained staff member and an additional 
budget allotment should be provided.” 

6. Building. In addition to recommending 
open shelves and, in somewhat general terms, 
adequate and appropriate space and equip- 
ment, this section makes a specific proposal 
regarding seating capacity: “It is suggested 
that seats in the library should be provided 
for at least 25 per cent of the student body, 
equated to full time.” 

7. Quality of service and its evaluation. 
Despite a recognition of the difficulty of de- 
termining the quality of library service, the 
statement stresses the importance of evalua- 
tion and suggests use of a variety of pro- 
cedures to this end. The value of joint studies 
by “the teaching faculty and the library staff” 
is noted. 

8. Interlibrary cooperation. Although rec- 
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ommending cooperation with other libraries 
the statement asserts, “it cannot be stressed 
too strongly that the two-year college library 
must be planned to give total service and that 
other neighboring libraries must not be used 
to provide the books essential to the junior 
college program.” 


III. Strengths and Values 


The evaluative comments which follow are 
based upon my experience in junior college 
administration and library work and my mem- 
bership for more than six years on the Com- 
mission for Accrediting Junior Colleges in 
California. The views expressed here are per- 
sonal and in no sense purport to represent the 
commission. eo 

Among the strengths of Standards for 
Junior College Libraries these are notable: 

l. Emphasis is given to the need for in- 
terpreting the standards “in the light of the 
aims and needs of the institution of which the 
library is a part.” 

2. Recognition is given to the functions 
and many of the characteristics of the junior 
college as contrasted, for example, with those 
of the four-year college. 

3. Although stress is properly placed on 
qualitative standards some recognition is 
given to quantitative criteria. 

4. Emphasis is placed on the need for an 
adequate library budget. It is suggested that 
a “library program as it is outlined in these 
standards normally requires a minimum of 
5 per cent of the total educational and general 
budgets.” It should be noted that recently pub- 
lished statistics for 266 junior college li- 
braries indicate that the median institution re 
porting spends 4 per cent of its budget on 
the library.° 

5. The relationship of the library—its 
holdings, organization, and operation—to the 


°“College and University Library Statistics, 1958- 
59: Junior Colleges. Group VII,” College and Re- 
search Libraries, 21:[78-87], Jan. 1960. In interpret- 
ing these data (and others later to be reported for the 
same group of institutions) it is suggested that the 
libraries which report their statistics are likely to be 
a somewhat selected group. This likelihood is sup- 
ported by an examination of the identity of reporting 
junior colleges in six states located in all sections of 
the country. Although only 42 per cent of the colleges 
in these states are accredited by a regional accrediting 
agency, 54 per cent of the junior colleges which re- 
port their library statistics are thus accredited. 
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total educational program of the college is 
highlighted. 

6. The value of including audio-visual ma- 
terials in the library, thus providing a unified 
center for instructional materials, is sug- 
gested. Appropriate recognition is given to 
the necessity of providing staff and funds 
for audio-visual services when these are as- 
sumed by the library. 

7. The importance of evaluating the quality 
of library service is singled out for particular 
attention. 

Perhaps more important than any single 
strength which might be mentioned in the 
statement of standards is the consistent, over- 
all emphasis which it gives to the importance 
of the library and the recognition which it 
properly gives to the necessity of strengthen- 
ing junior college libraries. The statement 
aims to be and is a forward-looking docu- 
ment. Dr. Hirsch has observed in a letter, 
“Our standards . . . are meant to serve not as 
a reflection of the status quo, but as a guide 
for the 1960’s.” This viewpoint—which is 
well reflected in the statement of standards— 
is commendable and represents a notable ele- 
ment of strength. 


IV. Difficulties and Problems 


Despite its notable strengths and its general 
over-all effectiveness there will undoubtedly be 
problems and difficulties in interpreting and 
using the standards. There will likewise be 
disagreements regarding some of the specific 
standards—disagreements between and among 
librarians and administrators, all of whom, 
it is to be hoped, may be equally committed 
fo the importance of the junior college library 
and to the need for strengthening it. 

Because of the qualitative and subjective 
nature of most of the criteria included in 
Standards for Junior College Libraries, diffi- 
culties will inevitably be encountered in ap- 
plying the criteria to specific libraries. Con- 
clusions regarding the quality of the book col- 
lection and of its relevance to the educational 
program of a particular college must, for ex- 
ample, largely be based upon subjective judg- 
ment. Likewise standards for evaluating the 
effectiveness of library service are not ob- 
jectively defined. 

Any shortcomings inherent in such qualita- 
tive criteria as those referred to above are, 
however, vastly to be preferred to quantitative 


standards the validity of which is open to 
question. 

Although the Committee on Standards has 
emphasized qualitative criteria and flexibility, 
it has obviously felt a need to include at least 
some quantitative and, therefore, objective 
standards, among which are the following: 

l. The standards recommend a book col- 
lection of “at least 20,000 volumes exclusive 
of duplicates and textbooks.” The recently 
published statistics on 266 junior college li- 
braries already referred to reveal a median 
size book collection of 10,195 volumes, in- 
cluding undoubtedly many duplicates and 
some textbooks. 

2. Two professional librarians are sug- 
gested as a minimum “for any junior college 
with an enrollment up to five hundred stu- 
dents (full-time equivalent).” The statistics 
on 266 junior college libraries reveal that 
more than three out of five have a single pro- 
fessional librarian. 

In the two instances referred to above (size 
of book collection and professional staff) the 
suggested minimum standards are more than 
twice as high (keeping in mind the fact that 
reports on size of book collections include 
duplicate copies) as those of the median of 
the selected group of junior college libraries 
which reported their statistics. 

3. The standards suggest “that seats in 
the library should be provided for at least 25 
per cent of the student body equated to full 
time.” No data regarding seating capacity are 
included in the statistical reports from 266 
junior colleges to which reference has pre- 
viously been made. Data collected in 1955-56 
on forty-four accredited junior colleges in 
California revealed, however, that the median 
library seating in these institutions was 8 per 
cent of the enrollment.® 

It will be noted that the quantitative stand- 
ards recommended above are notably higher 
than would be expected if they were based 
upon conditions currently found—even in 
accredited junior colleges. It might be held 
that these particular standards are so high 
that they are unrealistic, On the other hand, 
it might be suggested that the recommenda- 
tions do not aim to reflect current conditions 


° Elizabeth Neal, “Tabulation of Existing Condi- 
tions and Practices in Junior College Libraries as Re- 
lated to Recommended Standards,” [Compton Col- 
lege] n.d. Dittoed. 
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but that rather they point to the future and 
can be justified as statements of goals for the 


1960's. 

As one who is committed to the central im- 
portance of the library in the junior college— 
and who, indeed, has devoted a major part of 
his professional career to the junior college 
library—I feel impelled to point out what I be- 
lieve to be a danger in the quantitative stand- 
ards referred to above. I greatly fear that some 
of the quantitative goals hopefully (and per- 
haps ambitiously) included in the statement of 
standards are so unrealistic that they may 
serve to discredit, among junior college ad- 
ministrators, much of what is an otherwise 
generally effective formulation and statement. 

I question, for example, the wisdom of 
recommending to the junior college adminis- 
trators of the nation the construction of li- 
braries with a seating capacity equivalent to 
one-fourth of their institutions’ enrollments. 
Such a proposal is both unrealistic and un- 
justified for many—and some might hold 
most—junior colleges. 


V. Next Steps 


Despite some few shortcomings, Standards 
for Junior College Libraries is a notably use- 
ful statement which can make a significant 
contributions to the strengthening of junior 
college libraries. To this end I urge the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Give wide circulation to Standards for 
Junior College Libraries among junior college 


librarians and administrators. 


2. Direct the special attention of regional 
accrediting agencies to the statement. 

3. Make—in various states and among dif- 
ferent types of junior colleges—studies of the 
status of junior college libraries based on the 
various quantitative criteria suggested in the 
statement. Such studies should have value for 
the possible future revision of the criteria and 
as an aid to the application of the standards 
to particular groups of junior college li- 
braries. This latter use is particularly im- 
portant because of the wide diversity among 
junior colleges to which earlier reference has 
been made. 

4. Study the quality and effectiveness of 
junior college library service as an aid to the 
improvement of such service. This proposal 
suggests a direct appraisal of outcomes in a 
number of specific junior colleges. 

5. Explore the possibility of an intensive 
and extensive investigation of junior college 
library standards in cooperation with the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
regional accrediting agencies, and/or the 
National Commission on Accreditings. Such 
an investigation—which might be carried on 
as part of a larger study of accreditation— 
would recognize the importance of the library 
to the educational program of the two-year 
college and the difficulty of formulating stand- 
ards for the libraries of institutions as varied 
and diverse as are the junior colleges of our 
nation. ees 


HOW HIGH SHOULD WE AIM? 
by Felix E. Hirsch, Chairman, ACRL Committee on Standards 


I greatly appreciate the opportunity to com- 
ment immediately on the article by Dr. B. 
Lamar Johnson. First of all, it should be 
noted with satisfaction that he and the ACRL 
Committee on Standards are in substantial 
agreement on most major points. To have the 
support of an authority on junior college edu- 
cation such as Professor Johnson on so many 
issues is gratifying to the committee after it 
has made an all-out effort to meet the ex- 
pressed wishes of many junior college li- 
brarians and other experts and to do justice 
to the rapidly growing junior college move- 
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ment across the country. 

There remain just a few points of differ- 
ence. While I have dealt with these issues at 
some length in the Library Journal, June 15, 
1960, and the Junior College Journal, Novem- 
ber 1960, it seems desirable to clarify them 
here at least briefly. I would also like to refer 
to an article on the same subject by Norman 
Tanis, librarian of the Henry Ford Com- 
munity College in Dearborn, Michigan, and 
a member of the ACRL Committee on Stand- 
ards, which was published in the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, September 1960. 
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SIZE OF COLLECTION 
The ACRL Committee on Standards is fully 


aware of the fact that no magic formula exists 
for the proper minimum size of the book col- 
lection in an effectively operating junior col- 
lege library. However, this collection ob- 
viously must meet several basic requirements. 
First of all, it must be large enough to pre- 
vent undue reliance of junior college stu- 
dents on other libraries in the neighborhood. 
It is entirely unreasonable, for instance, to 
expect the local public library, which has 
manifold obligations to all segments of the 
community. to provide most of the books and 
other materials that are essential for the in- 
structional work of a junior college, and to 
have its students crowd the reading rooms. 
Secondly, the junior college library should 
have resources rich enough to provide liber- 
ally selected stimulating books of a general 
nature for the student body. How are we to 
entice young people to develop the lifetime 
habit of good reading, if they stand before 
empty shelves in their junior college libraries? 

Furthermore, the collection must be com- 
prehensive enough and solid enough to assist 
in their self-development those many junior 
college students who hope to transfer even- 
tually to four-year colleges. It would be a mis- 
fortune if they were not exposed in their first 
two years of collegiate education to the kind 
of resources to which the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in good four-year colleges are accus- 
tomed. Neglect of this factor might militate 
eventually against the academic success of 
transfer students from such junior colleges; 
many of us in the four-year institutions can 
speak here from our own observations. There- 
fore, a sizable collection of high caliber should 
be available, as it is actually provided in many 
outstanding junior college libraries like those 
of Bradford Junior College, Briarcliff College, 
Centenary College for Women, Colby Junior 
College, and Stephens College, to mention but 
a few. 

The ACRL Committee on Standards was 
cognizant of the grim statistical evidence 
which points to the fact that the average 
junior college has only a collection of 10,000 
volumes today. We know that in some states, 
such as Florida, the average is even further 
down. In Florida the average is about 4000 
volumes; but C. L. Trinkner, the Florida li- 
brarian who reports these depressing figures 





Taylor Memorial Library, Centenary College for Women, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. Ruth E. Scarborough, librar- 
ian at Centenary, is a member of the ACRL Standards 
Committee which developed the new Junior College Li- 
brary Standards and was a member of the Junior Col- 
lege Section committee which produced the 1956 stand- 
ards referred to in Dr. Johnson's article. 


in the March 1960 issue of the Junior College 
Journal, does not draw from them the con- 
clusion that all is well with the library service 
in these institutions. He adds on his own, with- 
out reference to the ALA standards: “The 
author believes a minimum of 20,000 well- 
chosen volumes should be available to the 
student body as soon as possible after the in- 
stitution is open for its academic business.” 
In the same spirit, the ACRL Committee on 
Standards decided not to endorse the status 
quo, even though this might have pleased con- 
servative administrators. The committee fig- 
ured that it would be reasonable to expect the 
average junior college to expand its collection 
of about 10,000 volumes by a rate of acquisi- 
tions somewhere around a thousand volumes 
a year; many junior college librarians had as- 
sured the committee that such a rate would 
not be too hard to maintain. This would per- 
mit the average library to reach the figure 
of about 20,000 volumes by the end of this 
decade. The standards, after all, are meant 
to provide goals for the 1960’s. Therefore 
our conviction that we have arrived at a rea- 
sonable figure remains unshaken. 

It should be added here that many of the 
junior college librarians whom the committee 
had consulted had favored 20,000 volumes 
for an institution up to 1000 students; of 
course, there were some who would have set- 
tled for less, just as there were others who 
proposed a higher figure. At the latest nation- 
wide discussion of the standards, in a crowded 
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meeting at the ALA conference in Montreal 
last June, no voice was raised against our fig- 
ure in a long discussion following a speech 
of mine. But lest there be any misunderstand- 
ing, | want to emphasize here that the com- 
mittee was much more concerned with the 
problem of improving the quality of the book 
collection than with increasing merely its 
numbers. 


SIZE OF PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


It is correct that, according to recent statis- 
tics, more than three out of five junior college 
libraries are manned by a single professional 
librarian. The committee, nevertheless, is con- 
vinced that a staff of two represents the desir- 
able minimum, if the junior college library is 
to operate for a sufficient number of hours per 
week and to provide comprehensive reference 
service. Many junior colleges have not only 
a daytime program, but also run an evening 
division; it would seem inhuman for one li- 
brarian to handle all the work, day and night. 
The committee recognized only one legitimate 
exception; that is, when the technical proc- 
esses are handled centrally for all the junior 
college libraries in a state or a region. Other- 
wise, two are indeed the sensible minimum. 
America’s most celebrated educator, Dr. 
James B. Conant, expressed in his recent re- 
port on our junior high schools the belief that 
their libraries should have more than one 
librarian if the enrollment exceeded 750. Is it 
not obvious that junior college libraries which 
—regardless of the size of the student body— 
perform a much more complex task would 
need two professionals even more than do 
junior high school libraries? 


SEATING CAPACITY 


Finally, there is the question of adequate 
seating facilities. It may well be that junior 
college libraries in California have had a 
median seating capacity of only 8 per cent in 
1955-56, but this does not provide us with 
any clue as to the seating capacity they ought 
to have. At least some junior college librarians 
from California suggested higher figures to 
the committee. One of them who administers 
one of the very largest junior college libraries 
in the state wrote: “A seating capacity of 33 
per cent of the student body is an excellent 
figure to strike for.” We must be realistic, not 
only in terms of what some junior college ad- 
ministrators believe is feasible, but also in 
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terms of the learning process. Most junior col- 
leges have many commuting students who lack 
any suitable places to study at home and to 
whom a spacious college library would pre- 
sent the only opportunity for concentrated 
work. If the junior college fails to provide a 
reasonable amount of such facilities, it mili- 
tates against the long-range success of its own 
educational program. Again, the figure of 25 
per cent is not a magic one, but it was agreed 
upon to indicate an adequate seating capacity 
for those junior colleges which do not want 
to be known as merely providing textbook 
education. 


NEXT STEPS š 


As to the next steps, I concur with Profes- 
sor Johnson in many respects. To his first 
point I would add the suggestion that the 
standards should be given wide circulation 
also among faculty members, for implementa- 
tion will depend to a considerable extent on 
the active support provided by the instructors. 
Some of Dr. Johnson’s other suggestions, for 
instance No. 2, have been taken care of by 
the committee. 

His proposal of a new comprehensive in- 
vestigation will have a great deal of merit at 
a later date, perhaps at the end of this decade, 
when the permanent character of the Ameri- 
can junior college will have emerged more 
clearly. At the present moment, we do not 
need new surveys, for the available statistical 
evidence is adequate to formulate valid con- 
clusions for the 1960’s. What is needed now 
is to arouse—with the help of the Standards— 
a sense of urgency among administrators; 
many of whom are unaware of what a well- 
equipped library could do for their institu- 
tions. Is it not characteristic that the latest 
major treatise on The Junior College: Prog- 
ress and Prospect, by Leland L. Medsker (Mc- 
Graw-Hill 1960), has not a single reference 
to the library in its index? All concerned— 
administrators, instructors, and librarians— 
should now join hands to provide a fair op- 
portunity of learning for the many hundreds 
of thousands of promising young people who 
have entered or are soon to enter our junior 
colleges. To accomplish this task, we must 
set our sights high, certainly not less high 
than the Standards for Junior College Li- 
braries suggest. Clearly, the status quo is not 
good enough in this era of rapid educational 
changes. eee 
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New Books 
for" leen-agers 


A SPEGIAL EDITION FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
THE RIVERS RAN EAST 


LEONARD CLARK 


This is a breathtaking, first-hand account of 
Leonard Clark’s discovery of the Seven Lost 
Cities of Gold. It is the fantastic, almost un- 
believable story of an American explorer who 
set out, with one companion and almost no 
equipment, to search for the legendary golden 
- treasure of the Incas— buried for centuries in the 
mysterious and dangerous jungles of the Amazon. 
Saturday Review: “...in every way a superior 
book, as valuable for its factual data... as for 
its power to communicate the thrill of the un- 
known.” Jacket by Lynd Ward, maps and 
photographs. April, $3.50 


BRIGHT RED RIBBON 


MARJORY HALL 


Shy, mousy-looking Beverly Harrington is un- 
happy with her present Girl Friday job at the 
shabby Pillow Press. A big cosmetics factory 
opens, bringing exciting people to town, among 
them handsome Andy Burke. Beverly lands a 
job there and, while learning the basic philos- 
ophy of the cosmetics industry, makes an excit- 
ing discovery about herself. April, $2.95 


SECRET OF THE RED GOURD 


LOIS SNELLING 


Kent Standish finds himself launched on a 
reporter’s career his first night as bellboy ata 
summer resort. Deciphering a eryptic note, he 
follows up clues leading to a red gourd rattle 
which once belonged to a Cherokee Indian. 


Many terrifying things happen before the secret — 


of the red gourd is discovered. April, $2.95 
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ZEBULON PIKE: Soldier and Explorer 


LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


Pike’s Peak is a monument to this brave and 
brilliant soldier and explorer who traced the 
Mississippi to its source and explored portions 
of the Louisiana Purchase. With a handful of 
men, he faced Indians, uncharted rivers, starva- 
tion, and freezing temperatures. This exciting 
biograpky is drawn from Pike’s own journals. 
Maps. April, $2.95 


MYSTERY CLOUDS THE CANYON 


ANNETTE TURNGREN 


Cindy Harrow first saw Spirit Lodge during a 
violent storm and vowed never to return. But 
her brother Tim was positive it held a clue to 
his roommate’s mysterious disappearance and 
he returned. A toad-like man, an invalid, and 
a jolly bald-headed man supply clues which 
help Cindy solve this spine-tingling mystery. 
April, $2.95 


CHIP ON HIS SHOULDER 


JO SYKES 


Roark, a member of the Red Whistlers gang, 
is offered a chance to start a new life in Montana. 
At first he is skeptical and suspicious, but at 
the Stuarts’ ranch he soon identifies himself 
with a spirited pinto and determines to “break’’ 
the horse. Roark finally has the chip knocked 
off his shoulder, but he finds it has rewarding 
results. April, $2.95 


THAT SUMMER IN PARIS 


ROBIN GOTTLIEB 


Desperately wanting a summer in Paris, Amy 
Benton grudgingly agrees to her fashion-editor 
mother’s condition for the trip. She loves study- 
ing at the French Center and living with a 
French family. Although determined to form 
no romantic ties, she agrees to help Jacques 
learn English and enjoys sight-seeing with him. 
That summer happily opens up a new career 
for Amy. April, $2.95 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24 St., N. Y. 10 
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In quest of an optical “grail” ` 


The search for an inexpensive hand-reader for microtext 


by Verner W. Clapp 


Mr. Clapp is president and director of the 
Council on Library Reseources. This article is 
excerpted from his fourth annual report. The 
work described in this article, and the many 
oter projects the Council on Library Re- 
sources has undertaken, are now assured of 
continued support. As a New Year’s gift to the 
lifrary world, the Ford Foundation on Janu- 
ary 3 made a second grant of $8 million. to the 
Council. The first grant of $5 million, made in 
1956, was for a period of five years. A terminal 
date for the new grant was not announced. 

The first grant was made “to aid in the solu- 
ticn of library problems; to conduct research 
in, develop and demonstrate new techniques 
and methods and to disseminate through any 
means the results thereof.” The second grant 
wes made “for research into improved library 
methods, with emphasis on ways of storing 
and finding information in the ‘library of the 
fucure’.” 

With part of the new grant, the Council will 
set up a laboratory to study the applications of 
photographic and electronic techniques to bib- 
licgraphy. The laboratory will attempt to de- 
velop pilot models of promising equipment. 


Nearly 3000 years ago the Chaldeans made 
use of magnifying glasses and “microtext.” 
This we know on the evidence, found in the 
ruins of Nineveh, of a convex lens made of 
quartz and tablets with inscriptions too small 
to be read by the naked eye, Though progress 
has been made since the days of the Chal- 
deans, particularly in the past century and a 
half, the facilities for reading microtext are 
still far from perfect. 

The situation was one to which the Council 
on Library Resources addressed itself early in 
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its career and has continued to give attention. 
What could be done to increase the usefulness 
of microtext in library work? The microforms 
(microfilm, Microprint, Microcards, Microlex, 
microfiches) perform important functions for 
libraries and their users, but as with most ad- 
vances they have created some new problems 
as they have solved older ones. 

An outstanding problem has been the in- 
ability of the individual user to make con- 
venient use of microtext. To use it he must 
typically go to an expensive, stationary read- 
ing device provided for the purpose by a li- 
brary. This may or may not be in a conven- 
ient location; in any case he is required to 
go to the machine rather than work in a loca- 
tion of his choice. While this situation may be 
tolerable for extended searches (such as in mi- 
crofilmed newspapers, Microprints of parlia- 
mentary papers, etc.) it is restrictive in other 
situations where more casual reference is in- 
volved. Furthermore, the researcher cannot 
take the device home, and the reading of mi- 
crotext consequently becomes a library-related 
exercise restricted in its utility. 

It therefore seemed to the council that the 
usefulness of microtext, both to the individual 
reader and to the library, would be enhanced 
if there were available an inexpensive, port- 
able hand-reader which would free the use of 
microtext from the institutionalized device 
and make its use casual, convenient, and even 
pleasurable. In that case, it seemed libraries 
might be able to supply inexpensive and dis- 
posable copies in microform, and required 
reading of scarce end out-of-print text in col- 
lege and university instruction might be as- 
signed and be effected with inexpensive and 
disposable microcopies. 
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When in 1957 the council began to con- 
cern itself with the reading of microtext the 
most nearly. adequate hand-reader for micro- 
forms was the Microcard Corporation’s Model 
A reader, Fig. 14, selling for $25. This is a 
monocular viewer with a 10X magnifying 
lens, equipped with two forms of internal il- 
lumination—a flashlight battery and bulb, 
and an electric cord and transformer. This 
hand-reader made it possible to read Micro- 
cards with a degree of convenience. However, 
it fell short in several respects: 

l. It was monocular. 

2. Its lens was a 10X. magnifier. This 
meant that in viewing a text which had been 
reduced 18X from the original, the image 
was only 10/18ths—a little more.than 1% the 
size of the original. 

3. The lens had insufficient “eye relief” 





(distance between lens and eye) to permit it . 
to be used with eyeglasses. 

4, The device was constructed to hold 3” X 
5” Microcards. In order to. use larger cards 
it was necessary to lay the unit on the surface 
of the card. 

5. The illumination mechanism was cum- 
bersome. . 

6. The price, $25, was not conducive to 
wide sale of a device so limited in convenience 
and usefulness. 

In spite of these defects, it seemed worth 
while to attempt to adopt this device as a 
basis for seeking improvement. Consequently, 
the council enlisted the cooperation of the 
Microcard Corporation in a series of steps to 
this end. 


AMBIENT LIGHT AND PRICE REDUCTION 


The first step involved simplifying the il- 
luminating system. The transformer and flash- 
light batteries were eliminated and a 110-volt 
bulb was substituted. With the elimination of 
the batteries, the case was redesigned. The re- 
sultant device is illustrated in Fig. 15. 

The next step involved an attempt to dis- 
pose entirely of the necessity for internal il- 
Jumination. It was thought that enough am- 
bient light could be secured from any well-lit 
room to do the job. The services of a designer 
of plastic optical equipment, the Neumann 
Engraving Company, Detroit, were enlisted 
and a series of models employing plastic light 
collectors was designed (Figs. 7, 10, 11, 13, 
16, 6, 4, 12, 5, 2). These models seemed to 
prove the principle of ambient light collec- 
tion; with them the image became progres- 
sively brighter in an ordinarily well-lit room 
and comparably bright with the image obtained 
from the internallv illuminated model. 

It therefore seemed worth while to design a 
final model for convenience of holding and 
aesthetic experience, embodying the improve- 
ments. This is illustrated in the photograph 
on page 166 where the model is shown sup- 
ported on a tripod. Further testing, however, 
revealed the fact that the plastic lizht collector 
served no genuine purpose. Identical illumina- 
tion was secured with an air gap instead of 
the light collector. This discovery took the in- 
quiry back almost to the starting point. 

At this point the Wildlife Disease Associa- 
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tion expressed interest in experimenting with 
publication of a scientific journal, Wildlife 
Disease, in microtext and elected Microcards 
as the vehicle. The project, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
eventually received joint support from the 
Council on Librarr Resources and the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. A hand-reader was 
needed to make the project feasible. It was 
decided to use the Microcard Corporation’s 
Model A, adapted as an ambient light reader 
in accordance with the findings above. The 
Microcard Corporation produced for this pur- 
pose a quantity of hand-readers from the 
same molds as the Model A, but cast in a 
translucent plastic so as to receive ambient 
lizht. The internal dlumination apparatus of 
the Model A was eliminated. That it was pos- 
sible to manufacture and sell this new model 
in lots of 200 at $9.£0 each represented a sig- 
nificant advance in the particular of cost. 


MAGNIFIER?, 20x To 12x 


The search up to this point had produced 
two useful results: it had successfully substi- 
tuced ambient light for a separately powered 
illaminating system and it had reduced the 
price of the hand-reader. But the hand-reader 
wes still not good enaugh to effect the free use 
of microtext, which was the objective. Atten- 
tian, therefore, turned to the lens. 

The existing lens was an inexpensive, 3- 
element 10X. magnifier. It had a field of view 
of 15mm (i.e. the area which could be 
viewed through it had a diameter of 15mm, 
or 9/16”). With this field it could view an 
entire page of a 6” X 9” book reduced at 
18X. But the image of the book thus seen 
would appear to hava a size only 10/18ths 
that of the original (Le., little more than half 
of the original size). This fact, plus the fact 
that the image had to be viewed with one eye 
only, and without glasses, put quite a strain 
on the user. Under tnese circumstances one 
would use such a hanc-reader only when com- 
pelled to do so—certainly not from choice. 

The obvious first step was to increase the 
magnification of the lens so as to provide an 
image the size of the original text. Unfor- 
tunately, as the power of a magnifier in- 
creases, its field of view decreases, other 
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things being equal. No magnifier existed with 
a power of 18X and a field of 15mm. It was 
necessary to design one. The questions were: 
first, whether such a magnifier could be de- 
signed; second, whether, once designed, it 
could be manufactured at reasonable cost. 

The services of the John R. Miles Company, 
optical designers, Skokie, Illinois, were se- 
cured to work on the problem. The aim was 
to secure a lens having 20X magnification 
with a field of view of 16mm, eye relief suff- 
cient to enable the user to wear glasses, and a 
working distance (i.e., distance between the 
lens and the object) sufficient to permit am- 
bient light to illuminate the object. Finally, 
the lens was to be constructed of as few ele- 
ments as possible and of inexpensive glass, in 
order to permit its manufacture at a reason- 
able price (set at $15 or less). 

Using electronic computers for their calcu- 
lations, the Miles Company produced some 
220 designs over a period of four months. 
Two of these designs seemed to have sufficient 
merit to warrant the construction of models 
(Figs. 8 and 9). But in spite of great skill in 
design, the models still possessed slight resid- 
ual aberrations (mainly astigmatism) suff- 
cient to nullify in large part the advantage of 
their increased magnifying power. Still an- 
other attempt was made, aiming at a lower 
target in terms of magnifying power, but 
fuller correction. This resulted in a 13X mag- 
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nifer which provides a good view of an 18- 
diameter image and may yet be manufactured 
at a tolerable cost (Fig. 1, where the magni- 
fier is shown in a plastic holder). 

Simultaneously, the Microcard Corporation 
had employed the services of the University 
of Rochester Optical Laboratory to attempt to 
develop an improved magnifier. By the sum- 
mer of 1960 three magnifiers were available: 
the original 10X three-element magnifier, the 
Miles 13X five-element magnifier, and the 
Rochester 12X three-element magnifier. It was 
obvious that the target was not yet reached. 
With any of these magnifiers the user is still 
asked to view, with one eye, a text substan- 
tially smaller than its original size. The design 
of a magnifier which would improve this situ- 
ation had encountered obstacles both in the 
cost of design and in the unacceptably high 
cost of any lens which might result. Another 
avenue of investigation seemed to be indi- 
cated, 

In September 1960, the council placed an- 
other contract with the John R. Miles Com- 


pany to design a viewer consisting of two 
lens systems (i.e., a compound microscope, as 
contrasted with a magnifier) Similarly, the 
council invoked the assistance of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in an inquiry which would 
in the first place seek to identify, by research 
rather than by assumption, the sources of dis- 
satisfaction and inconvenience in the use of 
microtext by individuals, and seek inventively 
to alleviate them. These inquiries are now 
under way. ees 


Details of the research project mentioned in the 
last paragraph of Mr. Clapp’s article were an- 
nounced January 9. Under a $49,200 contract 
from the Council, the Battelle Memorial Institute 
is to conduct an investigation of methods for im- 
proving the reading of microimages. A research 
team from Battelle will study the physical and 
optical factors involved in m:croimage viewing, 
with the goal of incorporating its findings in a 
reasonably priced viewer thet individuals may 
purchase. 


Prebound Books for Young People 
Durable Bindings—Colortul Covers 


¢ Beginning-to-Read Books 


e Beginning Foreign Language Books 
© Books in the Sciences 
e Books for Reading Pleasure 


Free Catalog Cards for Libraries 


At your request we will supply standard size sets of catalog cards whan you order 
books from our Guide to Good Reading Catalog. Please refer to the inside front 
cover of our catalog for more detailed information. 


Follett Library Book Co. 


1018 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
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COMING THIS MONTH 


fhe aew 1960 edition of 


FICTION 
CATALOG 


edited by Estelle A, Fidell 3 
and Ester V. I ‘ory 


Once again, this important catalog lists 
the most useful fiction as selected by 
an expert panel of libraries. 

FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, 
brings you the most carefully selected 
list of books in its history, and 
continues its vital service to you with 
annual supplements through 1964 
—all included in the price of $12. 


FICTION CATALOG, 1960 edition, invaluable as— 

an aid in purchasing © a reference and bibliographic tool for circulation and reference 
librarians and for readers’ advisors œ an aid for educational, vocational, and literary 
guidance è an aid in rebinding, discarding, and replacing ¢ an aid in teaching 
courses in boos selection 

FICTION CATALOG, .1960 edition, gives you— 


over 4,0C0 fuly entered titles ¢ listings by author, title, and as many subjects as re- 
quired » fill bibliographic information ¢ annotations ® coverage of novels, 
mysteries, science fiction, short story collections, westerns 


G12 (foreign: $15), including 4 annual supplements 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52 
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TV is in Milwaukee’s 
picture 


by Shirley Marine 


Television is one of the most imaginative and 
demanding tools a library can employ to help 
adults continue on the road to knowledge 
while working their way through life. | 
Of the five television programs that the 
Milwaukee Public Library produces, two are 
aimed at an adult audience (of the remaining 
three, two are for children and one for teen- 
agers). One is a panel discussion program 
(presented on a commercial station) and the 
other is a literary program reviewing the work 
of great authcrs (presented on an educational 
station). The library also makes a monthly 
guest appearance on a daily woman’s televi- 
sion program, prepares a weekly feature for an 


educational program, and utilizes air time- 


with television spot announcements. 

“Public Conference,” the panel discussion 
program, has helped establish the library as a 
community information center. Its distin- 
guished guests and participants have included 
Senator John Kennedy, Harlan Cleveland, Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth, and the ambassador from 
Ghana, William M. Q. Halm. Scientists, edu- 
cators, politicians, artists, civic and cultural 
leaders, and interested laymen have expressed 
their opinions, argued, and interrogated on 
the program since it began broadcasting in 
October of 1956. The half-hour program is 
presented as a public service feature on a 
local station affiliated with CBS. Since the be- 
ginning of the year, it has been telecast in a 
“prime” time slot, at 6:30 P.M. Tuesdays. A 


© Miss Marine is assistant in the Publications, 
Exhibits, Radio and TV Department, Milwaukee 
Public Library. 





“The Tragedy of the Lady Elgin,” featuring material 
from the Milwaukee Public Library's Local History and 
Marine Collections commemorates the 100th anniversary 
of that disaster in a monthly “Woman's World’ pro- 


gram, 


new time is to be announced in mid-October, 
we learned as this article goes to press. (Any 
phone call can mean a change of plans for 
programs given public service time. That is 
one of the perils of television, especially in the 
advance planning of programs.) _ 

Each week the program deals with a differ- 
ent idea—selected from the world of social 
studies, politics, economics, the aris. At the 
close of the program, which is moderated by 
a librarian, viewers are referred to books and 
other materials available at the library for 
further pursuit of the subject. Through the 
individual panel members, the information 
filters through the organization he represents 
as well as through the viewing audience. 
Newspaper coverage widens the audience 
reached directly by the television program. . 

The library’s literary program, “An Open 
Book,” has earned a growing audience since 
it began in June of 1957. The program re- 
views the life and one major work of an 
author through narration and dramatic read- 
ings. Local actors and actresses with varying 
degrees of experience are cast in the role of 
book characters, writers, or their acquaint- 
ances. They read excerpts from the author’s 
work; the narrator furnishes a continuing 
thread of historical fact, interpretation, and 
criticism from various printed sources. The 
sources and suggestions for further reading 
are given at the end of the program by the 
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narrator, a Milwauzeean who also writes the 
television script. This program was originally 
seen on a commerczal station but was moved 
t> the area’s educational channel when 
dropped for commervial programing—another 
peril of public service television! 

In addition <o these library-produced pro- 
grams, staff members make a monthly appaar- 
ance on the daily “Woman’s World” television 
program on the locel NBC station. A variety 
or subjects can be aandled effectively for a 
twenty-minute to half-hour feature. The Mah- 
lez centennial was ths occasion for a program 
built around records and pictures from the 
library’s collection. Political biographies also 
proved an interesting subject, as have travel 
ard vacations, buildmg a home library, how 
to give an East Indian party (to highlight the 
“Ficher by Asia” project of ALA), Wisconsin 
poets (complete with guest poets), and simi- 
larly diverse sukjects 

. Libraries with smaller staffs and budgets 
wil find the guest appearance especially suited 
to their restrictions in production. Though 
production time is necessary, the library dces 
not have the responsibility of the whole pro- 
grem and will be able to utilize every inter- 


ested staff member in zome area of discussion. 


Once broken into the deadlines and tensions 
of television, the librery can attempt its own 
prcgram if the TV stacion will give it time. 
“Do You Remember” is a feature that the 
library prepares for tel=vision viewing on “The 
Golden Years” program produced for the 
local educational station. Last year this seg- 
ment of the program was based on headlines 
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A panel discusses “Why Build a Fallout Shelter,” in the 
Milwaukee Public Library’s “Public Conference" program 
series, 


and stories from the library’s collection of 
early Milwaukee newspapers. This year quota- 
tions from books depicting “the good old 
days” are used with pictures from the li- 
brary’s art and historical files to start the 
elderly guests reminiscing. 


NON-TV PROGRAMS 


The Milwaukee Public Library at present 
has a weekly musical program with librarian 
David Hall as host-narrator. Presenting little- 
heard music by well-known and _ not-so-well- 
known composers, it is heard on WFMR, a 
local FM station noted for its quality music 
programs. 

The library also sends out radio spots and 
supplies a local NBC radio station (WTMJ) 
with ten “quick queries” a week to schedule 
at the convenience of the station. These “quick 
queries” consist of a question of rather gen- 
eral interest—in the “you don’t say” cate- 
gory-—and the answer. They range in time 
from twenty seconds to a minute. Each ends 
with the words “Remember! For anything 
you want to know, vour library is the place. 
to go!” 

In the Milwaukee Public Library’s files are 
three kinescoped series which are scheduled 
now and then on various stations looking for 


This is the fourth of 3 series of short articles 


reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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“Whats New in the Kitchen,” a daily program, is tele- 
vised fram the Milwaukee Public Library's Festival floor. 
Cookbooks were featured. 2 


“filler” television material: “Milwaukee on 
Camera,” an adult series featuring interviews 
with senior Milwaukee citizens; “Tall Tales,” 
a series for young people which features a li- 
brarian telling the tall tales of America; and 
“Magic Carpet,” which features visits to for- 
eign countries through the magic of children’s 
books. 

Special interviews with guest adult and 
children’s authors are also scheduled on es- 
tablished programs, or “one shot” programs 
are produced to highlight an event like the 
opening of the new addition, the climax of the 
summer reading program for children, or the 
“Richer by Asia” project. In the case of the 
opening of the addition to the Central Library, 
a special remote program for the “Woman’s 
World? series and two other regularly 
scheduled programs on WTMJ-TV which 
emanated from the library were arranged. 

A fifteen-minute intermission feature on 
WTMJ-TV’s local Saturday night late movie 
has been utilized by the library for such spe- 
cial occasions as our 75th Anniversary, Na- 
tional Library Week, and the festival dedicat- 
ing the Central Library addition. 

Since this article pertains to the use of tele- 
vision and radio in the area of adult services, 
the library’s programs for young people and 
teen-agers have not been discussed. For the 
record, the programs that the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library currently produces for children 
and teen-agers are: 1) “Young Moderns and 
Books,” which features young actors and ac- 
tresses and guest authors in’ a new. format 
combining elements from the former “Young 








Moderns and Authors Talk Books” and “Book- 
worm Playhouse” television progrems, 2! 
“Your Library Story,” featuring a librarian 
storyteller and a good story, and 3) “Teens 
Talk Books,” featuring a panel of teen-agers 
discussing current world issues plus an inter- 
view segment of teen-age interest. The latter 
has moved from the educational station to a 
commercial one. 

While television is an imaginative tool, it 
is also demanding and time-consuming. Dead- 
lines must be met. Programs must be publi- 
cized and promoted with book lists and post- 
ers. And then there are the frustrating details 


of confirming letters, typing scripts, freelance 


talent payments, arranging transportation for 
guests, finding suitable props, etc. 

But if it’s beginning to sound like too much 
work, remember that according to 1959 fig- 
ures almost 44.5 million homes in America 
have television sets. Within that number is a 
select audience and distinct special-interest 
audiences. Some of these people are library 
users, others have every intention of being li- 
brary users but never find the time, and still 
others are potential library users but need 
that spark of necessitv to get them moving in 
the direction of the library. Television is an 
excellent showcase in which to display your 
resources. 

It’s not all glamour, but it’s not all work 
either—not if you believe your library is the 
community's information center, that all roads 
to learning lead to the public library, and 
that television can be utilized as a signpost an 
that road. eoe 
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VISIT US AT THE A.AS.A. REGIONALS in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia during February, March, 1961. 





A. LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF : 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 








TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 





è STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—-autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- . 
terns for maximum utility. 


e CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 


life. 
e WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
... ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. E 
is designed, manufactured and fin- ő 3 
ished by Bucx<staff; thereby assuring hides ONS — Throughout U.S. and 


you of more zlosely matched library 
components im every respect. e DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
© COST —~ SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bockstatf Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Building a philosophy of learning into a library 


by Marjorie Carpenter 


A building is a “machine for living.” A li- 
brary, however, is more than a machine for 
learning; it is the embodiment of an educa- 
tional institution’s philosophy about learning. 
If the administrators and the faculty mem- 
bers of a college care about people, they are 
going to see that the library reflects that per- 
sonal warmth. If their idea is that one decides 
on a curriculum and students then take it or 
leave it, the structure and plan of the library 
make little difference. 

Even the word curriculum gives one pause. 
It is a bit ironical that the root meaning of 
that word is the Latin verb to run. Curricula, 
in many institutions, are very static; it takes 
major revolutionary activity on the part of 
some courageous souls to make any changes. 
Furthermore, the subject of the verb run de- 
pends on the philosophy of the college. Is it 
true that the faculty works very hard running 
around the racecourse, covering ground at a 
great rate, while students look on with bore- 
dom or applause, as the case may be? Or do 
the instructors take goad in hand (the verb 
stimulate comes from the word stimulus, a 
goad or prod) and drive the students over the 
course? If neither of these concepts appears 
attractive, it is possible to have a philosophy 
about the college curriculum which assumes 
that learning can be pleasant. 


è Miss Carpenter is 
chairman of the Hu- 
manities Division, 
Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. Her 
latest publication is 
The Larger Learning, 
a study of the impact 
of the college experi- 
ence on Student values, 


which she edited. 





With this objective, Stephens College has 
through the years tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of the individual student. We should 
like to make every possible adjustment within 
courses and buildings so that a maximum of 
flexibility is possible and so that faculty-stu- 
dent relationships can be geared to the en- 
couragement of the highest potential for each 
individual. The library can go a long way to- 
wards the creation of such a climate for learn- 
ing. It can make the surroundings for reading 
attractive; it can teach through exhibits; it 
can stimulate by displays of materials of cur- 
rent interest. The structure and planning of 
the building can take into account the desire 
for some informal meetings of students and 
faculty members within the surroundings of 
books, records, tapes, and films. 

The library, then, should reflect these goals 
in its structure and planning, and it is impera- 
tive that the administration and the faculty 
give considerable attention to the plans of the 
architect. The librarian and the instructional 
staff will have to confer often. At Stephens 
College, this was a very natural procedure be- 
cause we have always felt it important to in- 
clude individual members of the library staff 
in departmental meetings; there is no line of 
demarcation between the librarian as an in- 
structor and the classroom teacher as an in- 
structor. However, if any one of this group 
gets too busy to make sure that there are flex- 
ible arrangements for study, the architect will 
plan a factory-type building; that is to say, 
mass production will emanate from every 
table and bench and shelf. The chance will be 
lost for a meeting of instructors and students 
with materials of the library around them. 

The attention of the architect will be di- 
rected to the college’s philosophy if the ad- 
ministration sees to it that the teaching fac- 
ulty are included in the planning. We have 
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“Of one thing we can all be certain. There 
is nothing stagnant about American educa- 
tion today. Its climate is one of wholesome 
ferment. There have never been more cru- 
cial problems and there have never been 
more earnest inquiry and self-appraisal, 
more promising investigation, experiment, 
and research.”—William E. Spaulding in 
Publishers’ Weekly, Dec. 12, 1960, p. 23. 





certain long-cherished beliefs about the educa- 
tion of young women at Stephens College, 
which we have recently re-examined and re- 
stated. It is to the point to quote from the 
statement which attempts to make clear what 
we conceive the nature of the college to be, 
before we try to demonstrate specifically the 
ways in which the plans for our new library 
reflect our philosophy of education. 


Education is not an abstraction. It is an accumu- 
lation of experiences gained from living and be- 
ing interested in life... . Much is accomplished 
in the way of broadening the intellectual horizon 
of the student through personal relations. . . . In 
informal contacts with faculty and other stu- 
dents, the play of mind against mind occurs. The 
college recognizes individual variation in stu- 
dents and provides for individual freedom of 
choice in ways of developing towards broad 
basic goals... . There is generally an informal 
atmosphere. ... Many faculty members establish 
semitutorial relations with students, while in 
other courses individualization is achieved by 
ability grouping, project work, conferences. 
Basic to the effective functioning of the college 
is the continuous program of educational experi- 
mentation and research. 


Our emphasis on experimentation and re- 
search dictated the first step in the planning of 
the building. Rapidly changing conditions and 
demands clearly require adjustments of our 
former system in which a decentralized library, 
an audio-visual program, language labora- 
tories. art and music collections, and radio 
and television programs have all grown like 
Topsy. The instructional staff appreciated the 
departmental collections, although even they, 


*Excerpts from a current statement of Stephens 


College’s philosophy -which is now in mimeographed 
form, awaiting final faculty approval. 
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at times, found the location of materials so 
time consuming and frustrating that valuable 
materials were neglected. What was worse, the 
students had to dash hither and yon to pre- 
pare work fer various courses. We asked our- 
selves how the various resources could be 
more efficiently housed and how they could 
be made available for the active program in 
drama, music, and the humanities. Above all, 
we needed to know a great deal more about 
the process of learning. We realize that good 
teaching is mot enough. It is the student who 
must learn and we want the devices for learn- 
ing to speed that process. 

In a day in which a variety of resources 
have been made available for teaching and 
learning, the opportunity to incorporate some 
of them into a new building seemed of sufh- 
cient importance to our administration that 
they felt the need to call on some expert help. 
Thirty-two people who could speak with au- 
thority attended at conference? in which they 
informally discussed many of the questions in 
the following agenda: 


I 


What are the present educational needs 
as well as those needs likely to emerge 
in the near future as a direct result of 
technological and social change or in- 
creased knowledge of human behav- 
ior? How can psychological theory and its 
application and use with new electronic and 
mechanical techniques aid colleges in meet- 
ing these needs? 

What are some of the most significant current 
or emerging needs of society which formal 
education is best equipped to satisfy? 

How may existing taxonomies of educational 
objectives or classifications of educable 
traits and skills be used by the school in 
attempting to satisfy those needs? 

What guidance can present or emerging theo- 
ries of learning give the schools as they at- 
tempt to satisfy these needs and implement 
their derived educational objectives? 


*The Educational Facilities Laboratory which was 
created by the Ford Foundation provided a subsidy 
for this conference. The conference is described by 
Lewis B. Mayhew, New Frontiers in Learning, Co- 
lumbia, Mo., Stephens College, 1959. A limited num- 
ber of copies are available on request. 
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II 


What are’some electronic or mechanical 


devices and some newer psychological 
theories which have been applied to 
actual or anticipated needs of colle- 
giate education? What have been the 
established or hypothesized results of these 
applications? 

What have been the results of the various ex- 
periments to adapt closed-circuit television 
to normal curricular needs? 

What are the possible applications, on a sig- 
nificant scale, of devices facilitating student 
self-teacking? 

What have been the results of adapting such 
.quasi-established techniques as sleep-learn- 
ing and subliminal projection to educational 
problems? 

What electronic, mechanical, or psychological 
techniques of instruction have been used in 
experimental situations which appear to 
hold some promise for widespread educa- 
tional use? 

What have been the results from definitely at- 
tempting to reduce instructional costs by 
utilizing various types of aids to instruc- 
tion? 

What factors have been found most con- 


ducive to securing faculty willingness to 


use technical aids to instruction? 

What appear to be workable methods for ap- 
praising the effectiveness of newer aids to 
instruction? 


II 


What are some likely future electronic, 
mechanical, or psychological develop- 
‘ments which might have direct rele- 
vance for adaptation to the needs of 
education? 

What are zhe main lines of research in elec- 
tronics which may be adaptable to prob- 
lems of ceaching? 

What new mechanical contrivances are likely 
to appeer in the next decade. which could 
reasonally be expected to facilitate teach- 
ing or learning? 

What are the frontiers in psychological re- 
search which seem most promising for ap- 
plication to education? 

What are the perceptible trends in American 
society which will make for greater or 

lessened receptivity toward newer aids to 
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Architect's drawing of view from the easi balcony of the 
resources library planned for Stephens College, over- 
looking the patio-terrace and reflecting pool between 
the library and the Art Center (L-shaped buildings in 
background). 


learning? 

What are some oi the unresolved problems of 
education toward the resolution of which 
educetion and technical research workers 
can cooperate in the years ahead? 


After the conference was over, the faculty 
studied and digested the report. They also 
talked to a number of consultants; Margaret 
Mead, for instance, made the interesting and 
important comment that women tend to like 
small areas and low buildings. Faculty mem- 
bers, librarians, and members of the admin- 
istration then met, individually and in groups, 
with the architect. Many adjustments have 
been made; many sketches and outlines of re- 
quirements for various departments have been 
checked against structural and budgetary lim- 
itations. It has constantly been kept in mind 
that if the curriculum is “to run” with chang- 
ing times, the building must have three kinds 
of flexibility: there must be variety in the size 
of rooms, possibilities for quick changes in 
line with the changing purposes and size of 
classes, and possibility for future expansion. 

The plans are still being refined; but it is 
clear that the library will be the heart of a 
Learning Center which is to house the audio- 
visual equipment on the ground floor. It 
would be impossible to indicate all of the ways 
in which those of us who instruct will find 
improvements in the details of the complex of 
buildings which make up the entire structure 
as a whole; but some significant features can 
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be mentioned. The Lenguages, Communica- 
tion. and Humanities divisions? will have of- 
fices and classrooms which make connection 
with one another and with the library. There 
is easy access to the .ibrary from all these 
classrooms. A separate building nearby will 
house the art department. It- can be ap- 
proached over a bridge which spans a pool 
and leads into a cour:yard where sculpture 
can be adequately displayed. 

It is noteworthy that there is not one mas- 
sive building, but a complex of structures de- 
signed to be inviting and warmly personal. 
We want living space between buildings, va- 
riety in size and shapes of the structures, and 
we have tried to provide informal nooks and 
some secluded spots. We should like to feel 
that the courts and pathways provide a non- 
regimented approach tc learning. 

Specifically, we have asked the architect to 
provide space for a 75 000 volume collection 
in one library. The seccnd and third floors on 
the north side can be adapted later to the ex- 
pancing collection. However, we do not want 
to lose the value of our departmental libraries 
which make materials evailable for both staff 
and student; arrangement within the library 
will make possible special sections and display 


rooms for those who wish to teach students-—— | 


or have them learn for themselves—with 
books around them. There will be a common 
cataloging system for film, sound, and graphic 
colleztions. 

From the point of view of the Humanities 
Depertment, we are especially pleased with the 
flexible arrangements fcr looking at paintings 
and listening to music. There are times when 
the teachers of the General Humanities course 
wish to meet all of their students for small 
concerts, films, demonstrations of musical in- 
struments, or listening to records. A multi- 
purpose room which seats several hundred 
students is planned; ancther space. is available 
for the showing of films or television pro- 
grams to either of two sizes of groups. These 
larger classrooms are near the regular class- 
rooms and close enough to the audio-visual 
equipment to make servicing easy and efh- 
cient Up a flight of stairs in the library 


*Tke Humanities Division at Stephens College in- 
cludes the following depar:ments: Visual Arts, Lit- 
erature, Music, Theatre Arts, General Humanities. 
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proper there are facilities both for table lis- 
tening by groups and also for individuals who 
wish to use headphones or to study from 
taped directions. Informal listening and dis- 
cussion are also provided for. 

Various possibilities exist for study of art 
displays. Some valuable originals will be ex- 
hibited in the library precincts, where super- 
vision is necessary. They will be placed so 
that students who are preparing other mate- 
rial will, in passing, be exposed to the art. In 
addition, both the art building and the corri- 
dor running by the Humanities Department 
classrooms will have room for temporary dis- 
plays and for study and discussion by small 
groups. Along with the art exhibits there will 


be arrangements for recorded discussions of 


special exhibitions. 

The Language Department will have special 
facilities for recording and playback, so that 
the student can work to master the spoken 
language in settings which picture the cultural 
background of the foreign country. 

Two principles are self-evident. We realize 
that learning takes place in the student and 
that the student should often take responsi- 
bility for learning rather than waiting to be 
spoon-fed. It is also true that students teach 
each other, and in groups where argument 
and discussion are lively learning increases. 
The very environment teaches, and the rela- 
tions of students and instructors can help in 
the educative process. We also believe that the 
teacher’s time should be released for more 
than repetitive lecturing; that there should be 
easy Interchange among the various depart- 
ments with the library a central integrating | 
force. 

Research will, we hope, continue; changes 
that emerge as research goes on will come 
about more naturally where there is flexibility 
in the building plans. 

We believe in the importance of the indi- 
vidual student and in his responsibility for 
learning. We believe in the kind of education 
which integrates materials of various depart- 
ments and stimulates a friendly atmosphere 
for the fun of learning. All of these tenets in 
our philosophy are built into the plans of the 
Learning Center, and those of us who teach 
here are grateful that the administration took 
the trouble to include us in the planning. ©¢@- 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
tə continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


BENJAMIN A. COHEN, Editor 


°" KTHE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF THE NATIONS 

The first one-volume encyclopedia devoted 
to ALL the basic facts about ALL the na- 
tions. Over 1500 pages. 145 maps, 32 pages 
in full color. LC 60-104388. $30.00 YA 


SLOAN WILSON 
*A SENSE OF VALUES | 


A moving new novel about “success” and 
marriage by the author of The Man in the 
Gray Flannel Suit. “Utterly believable.” 
— BETTY SMITH, author of A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn. LC 60-10449. $4.95 


CLEVELAND AMORY 
WHO KILLED SOCIETY? 


A spirited survey of American society 
— from the first families to today’s “Publi- 
ciety.” 48 pages of photographs. 

LC 60-15314. $6.50 


JOHN TEBBEL 
and KEITH JENNISON 
*THE AMERICAN INDIAN WARS 


For the first time in one thrilling narra- 
tive — the long struggle between the white 
man and the red man for possession of 
America. Illustrated. 

LC 60-10420. $4.95 YA 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, Editor 


THE JEWS: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion — Third Edition 
A newly revised, greatly enlarged third 
edition of a standard reference work. 
Illustrated. Maps. 

LY 60-7383. Two volumes $27.50 


HERBERT A. THELEN 


EDUCATION AND 
THE HUMAN QUEST 


A bold program of action to use knowl- 
edge provided by the social sciences to 
make our schools truly educative. 

LC 60-11497. $4.75 


HAROLD J. RUTTENBERG 
SELF-DEVELOPING AMERICA 


A former union leader and company presi- 
dent urges codevelopment as a means of 
breaking the labor-management stalemate 
at home and the USA-USSR stalemate 
abroad. LC 60-13721. $4.50 


THOMAS G. SPATES 


HUMAN VALUES 
WHERE PEOPLE WORK 


A former personnel executive and Yale 
Professor exposes the consequences of in- 
ferior administrative intelligence in top 
management. LC 60-15200. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 


THE NEW SCIENCE 
OF MANAGEMENT DECISION 


Volume ITI: The Ford Distinguished Lec- 
tures. A concise outline of how electronic 
devices are being extended beyond routine 
business operations to the control of ex- 
ecutive judgment. LC 60-15199. $2.50 


SIR HARRIE MASSEY 


THE NEW AGE IN PHYSICS 
Everything from the structure of the atom 
to radio-astronomy and space probes. 
“Never have I seen so much of modern 
physics in a single volume.”—~ Morris H. 
SHAMOS, New York University. 

LC 60-10427. $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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The new XervX 914 Office 


‘Copier does not require 


expensive sensitized 
paper, or intermediate 
flm negative, or liquid 
chemicals. It copies di- 
rectly onto standard of- 
fice paper {plain or col- 
ored), your own letter- 
head, or card stock. Up 
to 6 copies per minute! 


There are no adjustments 
to make and no exposure 
settings with the XeroX 
914 Copter. Material 
waste—the biggest cost 
item in conventional 


MAKES COPIES ON 
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copying——is eliminated. 
Each copy is an exact 
copy of the original — 
saves a stenographer’s 
time in proofreading as 
well as copying. 


Copies eaverything—never 
misses a color! A letter, 
invoice, statement,‘ con- 
tract—anything written, 
typed, printed, stamped 
or drawn can be copied 
on the new XeroX 914 
.«. even pages in a thick 
bound book. Copies all 
colors, even reds. and 
blues, with sharp black- 
on-white fidelity. 
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Easlest of all office copiers 
to operate for multiple 
copies or just one. Sim- 
ply push the “Print” but- 
ton and copies flow! Any- 
one can make perfect 
copies every time on the 
XeroX 914 Copier. 


About 1t per copy for sup- 
plies. If you now spend 
$50 to $100 per month 
for copying supplies you 
can’t afford to be without 
the new XeroX 914 Cop- 
ier. Supplies cost about 
1¢ per copy; the machine 
ig available without capi- 
tal investment on a 


ORDINARY PAPER! >a 


unique pay-as-you-use 
plan starting at $95 a 
month, 


For complete information 
about this remarkably 
fast and inexpensive 
method of copying, write 
Hatom Xerox Inc., 9X- 
501 Haloid St., Rochester 
3, New York. Branch of- 


fices in principal U. S. ` 


and Canadian cities, 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox 
Ltd., London. 
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The educational scope of THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND leads many 


to call it “The University of the World.” In addition to over 20,000 students enrolled on its 
College Park and Baltimore campuses, the University has more than 200 overseas education 
centers on four continents around the globe enrolling 20,000 members of cur armed forces. 
At home, Maryland is one of the nation’s leading state universities. In May, 1958, the University 


dedicated its new $2,500,000 McKeldin Library. Housing the University’s main collection, this 


library seats 2,000 students, and has 
a capacity of 1,000,0C0 volumes. Here 
you'll find high-quality Globe-Wernicke 
study carrels, desks, steel book stacks 


and other library equipment. 


If you are considering a new library, or expanding or 
modernizing an existing one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s 


free Library Planning Service. Write today for complete 
information. Dept. Q-2 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO, 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


. e, makes business a pleasure 
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Role of libraries in the USIA program 


Tee United States Information Agency has given 
the ALA Bulletin permission to reprint this state- 
‘ment, prepared as a reply to inquiries about the 
opinions expressed in Edward Heiliger’s “What 
Is Happening to Our Overseas Libraries,” which 
appeared in the September 1960 issue. 


In his lead paragraph summarizing develop- 
ments in the information program since 1953, 
Mr. Heiliger states that “the overseas libraries 
have been relieved of their propaganda role and 
allowed to develop as long-range cultural institu- 
trons.” 

Essentially a long-range effort, the cultural 
programs of United States Information Agency 
(with information centers and libraries at their 
heart) are carried on simultaneously with those 
dealing with current situations. Both programs 
seek to create throughout the world clearer un- 
derstanding of the American people and the 
Dolicies and objectives of the United States gov- 
ernment. 

But library and center activities neither can 
nor should be wholly divorced from agency fast- 
media efforts or from the achievement of day- 
to-day objectives. Our information centers are 
much more than libraries. They are civic meet- 
ing centers, lecture auditoriums, classrooms, 
music halls, theaters, and exhibit halls where 
the materials furnished by the agency in Wash- 
ington as well as those developed locally can be 
made freely available to the public. It would be 
both inefficient and imprudent to restrict the use 
of these facilities to program activities wholly 
long-range in character, especially in the light 
of the ever-increasing challenges of the “cold 
war.” 

Mr. Heiliger quotes two members of the USIA 
Advisory Committee on Cultural Information as 
having said they failed to see professionally 
trained librarians in their travels to USIA li- 
braries in South America and Africa. It might 
be pointed out, however, that two professional 
U.S. librarians are assigned to USIS Mexico 
and another to USIS Argentina. In Africa, two 
qualified Americans are serving as regional li- 
brarians, covering a number of USIS installa- 
tions from their respective home bases in Accra 
and Nairobi. 

It is true that there are at present only 31 
professional American librarians working in 
USIS centers overseas. Their influence is not 
limited to only 31 cities, however, for most of 
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them are assigned tc principal posts in capital 
cities from which they also supervise country- 
wide USIS library systems extending into pro- 
vincial areas. Nor does this statistic properly 
reflect that at least as many other professional 
librarians are in USIA’s employ in Washington 
and overseas, including a number who are serv- 
ing as cultural affairs and public affairs officers. 
Though engaged in extralibrary functions they 
nonetheless exert a great influence in assuring 
that the library’s full potential is considered in 
the development and execution of USFA pro- 
grams. 

The agency would like to be able to employ 
a larger number of American librarians overseas 
—and specialists in English teaching, music, 
radio, films, etc., as well. However, the number 
of librarians and similar specialists employed is 
necessarily tied to the financial resources avail- 
able to the agency and the personnel ceilings 
set for the agency by the Congress. 

Of the 164 overseas posts where USIS libraries 
exist, 103 are staffed by no more than three 
American officers. (To be specific, sixty-five are 
staffed by only one officer, twenty-nine by two 
officers, and nine by three officers.) Under these 
circumstancés one can appreciate why it is not. 
feasible for the agency to assign American offi- 
cers full time to running libraries at small posts. 
This also helps explain why most of the Ameri- 
cans assigned to these small posts are generalists 
in the communications field who can work with 
and supervise local employees. 

Mr. Heiliger’s contention that “almost nothing 
has been done” to put into effect certain recom- 
mendations of the USIA Advisory Committee 
on Cultural Information should be placed in 
proper perspective. 

For example, the agency endorses the com- 
mittee’s first recommendation (that as rapidly 
as budget provisions will permit, an American 
librarian be placed in charge of every large 
USIA library overseas), but does not envision 
a sufficient increase in its projected annual ap- 
propriations to make it possible to implement © 
the proposal for some time. 

It might be added that, while the agency is 
not actively recruiting librarian candidates for 
overseas duty, applicants with library training 
and broad supervisory experience are being con- 
sidered for positions as cultural affairs officers 
and assistants. Candidates who qualify will be 
held in a “ready-reserve” status to fill any suit- 
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able vacancies which may occur, either as li- 
brarians, infcrmation center directors, cultural 
officers or assistant cultural officers. 

On the face of it, the committee’s second 
recommendation (that the position of librarian 
not be combined with that of cultural affairs 
oficer or any other officer, but be considered a 
full-time assignment, except in branch libraries 
which have small reference collections) is 
equally unrealistic and infeasible under the less- 
than-ideal conditions prevailing today and likely 
to continue. If he is to achieve the goals of his 
over-all country plan—all of which are not ex- 
clusively long-range and cultural, of course— 
our Country Public Affairs Officer must have 
the authority to assign members of his staff, li- 
brarians included, as he sees fit. The problems 
and situations confronting our USIS posts are 
too vagarious to be met by officers with rigidly 
assigned areas of responsibility. 

The agency agrees with and has acted upon 
the Advisory Committee’s third recommendation 
that the position descriptions for USIA library 
personnel be reviewed to stress the broad aspects 
of the services expected of them and to de- 
emphasize the narrowly technical phases. Posi- 
tion descriptions of all USIS cultural officers 
and librarians have been reviewed and are cur- 
rently under further review and revision, with 
the views of the Advisory Committee being taken 
into account in this process. 

It is difficult to see how the agency can readily 
implement the Advisory Committee’s fourth rec- 
ommendation—that “the position classification 
scheme for USIA be revised to encourage career 
librarians to remain in the system, with op- 
portunity for promotion to supervisory and other 
higher level posts rather than, as at present, 
requiring them to leave the library profession in 
order to become eligible for the more advanced 
grades.” 

The higher grades in the Foreign Service must 
of necessity be reserved for executive positions 
of much broader scope and responsibility than 
a librarian is called upon to assume. The posi- 
tion of librarian is by its very nature subordinate 
to that of the public affairs officer, his deputy, 
and the cultural affairs oficer (who normally 
supervises the work of the library staff). Librari- 
ans may, however, be promoted to these higher 
ranks and become responsible for supervising the 
library staff and other phases of country cultural 
programs. 

Mr. Heiliger’s article and the foregoing com- 
mentary is concerned primarily with what is 
happening to USIS librarians. But what of the 
libraries themselves? What has indeed been 


happening to them in recent years? Here the 
answer is somewhat more complex, since each 
library follows an individual pattern, tailoring 
its collection and services to the particular needs 
and interests of its clientele and to the specific 
objectives of the USIS program in the host com- 
munity. 

In general, however, it may be said that USIS 
libraries have flourished and grown through the 
years, not only in number and in capacity but 
in public esteem. Their book collections are 
larger in size and scope, with more adequate 
coverage of subjects of interest to readers. They 
are used by more than 25 million patrons each 
year. Most of them are housed in better quar- 
ters than they occupied in earlier years, Local 
library staff are better trained and more skilled 
in rendering service to readers. 

All available evidence indicates that USIA 
overseas libraries have never been more useful 
or more highly respected than they are at the 
present time. seo 





MONEY IS THE ANSWER 
Under the heading “USIA Losing Out in Mexico,” 


Roscoe Drummond wrote in his syndicated column 
of December 6, 1960: 

Why? Who’s to blame? Is the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency falling down on the job? - 

If you look only at the effect—that is, at the 
feeble, undernourished U.S, information program 
which is visible here in Mexico—you might well 
argue that the USIA is falling down as President- 
elect John F. Kennedy contended during the 
campaign. 

But the fact is that the USIA operation in Mex- 
ico lacks the funds, the facilities, the manpower, 
and the support needed to match the pooled re- 
sources of the Communist block. Here is the situa- 
tion as I found it: 

The USIA personnel in Mexico has the experi- 
ence, the energy, the contacts, and the know-how 
to do the job. 

The real cause of its shortcomings is the re- 
peated failure of Congress to provide the funds 
requested by the President. ... . 

Requests for pamphlet and book materials 
come to the U.S. Embassy from libraries and or- 
ganizations throughout Mexico. They cite the flow 
of Communist material and want to help fight it. 
We cannot satisfy the requests. ... 

The U.S. Embassy and its public affairs staff 
are doing their utmost to counter this massive on- 
slaught. They can’t do the job while Congress 
belittles, downgrades, and frustrates the USIA 
with inadequate funds. 
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Mew! Plasti-Ktoor. 


LIFETIME. 


“Self-Stick” 
Book 
Jacket 


Self-Stick 

Tabs at all 

four corners 
adhere per- 
manently to 
inside covers. 
Eliminate sep- 
arate attach- 
ing tape or glue! 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
Book Jacket with 1% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


#4 ee, re : , 
Protection Effective Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein 


forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 


is afso the ' eee Ae 
Economical — Saves processing time and labor — saves re- 


Quickest covering, repair and rebinding! 


and the Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 
Easiest... LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


speeds and simplifies application. 
j i a *R.T.M. Dupont 





For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to ... 


Home Office: Dept. 245C-1, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
West Coast: 1888 $. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


in Canada: Bro-Deart Industries [Canada) Lid., 
Bre Pat INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario _ 
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INDIAN 
NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


For the first time in history, an accurate and exhaustive record of all Indian 
publications in English and the following languages is available in Raman Script: 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Merathi, Oriya, 


Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 


* During the Five Year Plan periods there have been many important publica- 
tions of Government which are basic material for students of Econcmics, Politics 
and Sociology. All these have also been included in the Bibliography. 

The Indian National Bibliography is an authoritative record of current Indian 


publications, whatever be the language. 


Format : 
Type face 
Price 


Quarterly issues : 


Available from : 


Local agents 
N.Y. 


SOME OPINIONS 


“Heartiest congratulations on the Indian Na- 
tional Bibliography! This is a wonderful 
achievement of which you must be proud.” 


F. C. Francis, C. B., Director British Mu- 
seum, August 26, 1958. 


“What a wonderful job you have made of it 

. every one is to be congratulated on the 
enormous amount of work and thought that 
has gone into this splendid result. I know 
that your countrymen are going to be proud 
of this work and I feel I want to shake you 
and your colleagues by the hand for having 
set your National Bibliography off to such a 
fine start.” 


A. J. Wells, General Editor, The British 
National Bibliography, October 8, 1958. 


“A notable achievement on the part of li- 
brarians of India.” 
Information Bulletin (Library of Congress), 
Vol. 17, No. 35, September, 1958. 


Demy quarto 844” X 1144” with a print area 6 5/6” X 9”. 
10 pt. New Times Roman. 

Annual Volume £5 or $15 including postage. 

Sh. 24 or $4.50 exclusive o? postage. 


Central Reference Library, c/o National Librery, Belvedere, 
Calcutta 27, India. 


Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East Tenth Street, New York 3, 


“It is certainly a most decistve Instrument in 
the cultural relations between Orient and 
Occident.” 


P. Bourgeois, National Library of Switzer- 
land, April 30, 1959. 


“The Indian National Bibliography will take 
its proper place in the rank of best national 
bibliographies.” 
P. M. Bogatchev, Director, Lenin State 
Library, Moscow Centre the U. S. S. R., 
November 6, 1958. i 


“It is commendable that the Roman script 
has been adopted. It is a fer-sightec decision 
which will very favourably promote its na- 
tional and international usefulness.” 


The Library Association Record, Vol. 61, 
No. 3, March 1959. 
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ALA MEMBEXSHIP RENEWAL 

One of the indexes to aLA’s strength and vitality 
is the percentage of membership renewals each 
year, and its relation to the number and per- 
centage of new members. In the first eleven 
months of 1460, 95.1 per cent of the 1959 mem- 
be-s had renewed. This is 8.4 per cent more than 
the average of the preceding nine years, 3.2 per 
cent better than the best of these years (1958), 
and 13.6 per cent better than the worst (1952). 

In the first eleven months of 1960, 3977 new 
members joined ALA. This also is a record for 
the ten-year period. The average number of new 
members per year from 1950 to 1959 was 2932. 







Learn how the 
Mt. Mercy College Library 
Pitteburgh ; 
Modermzed with 
HELLER LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
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THE HELLER CO., DEPT 19, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
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COMPREHENSIVE! 


ROMO CARING 


a source book 


Edited by 
A A. LUMSDAINE AND iOBERT GLASER 


This recent work brings tcgether for the first time 
47 of the basic papers oi this subject published 
during the last four decedes, plus some 200 rz- 
search abstracts together with an unusually com- 
prehensive 28-page bibliography. 


Published by 
The Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


734 pages 1260 
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“WHAT THE INDIVIDUAL 
MEANS TO ALA” 


The second ALA Membership Day, February 
10, 1961, again provides an opportunity for 
librarians to consider the importance of mem- 
bership in their professional associations and 
to do something about it—renew membership 
in ALA, state, and regional associations, and 
urge their colleagues to join. Why? Read the 
prizewinner and the runner-up in the You and ° 
the ALA contest. ALICE NORTON, in charge of 
publicity for the Denver Public Library, won 
the prize: 


Because of the individual, ALA thinks with 
24,000 brains, speaks with 24,000 voices, 
works with 48,000 hands. Because of the indi- 
vidual, ALA is in 24,000 places throughout 
the world where people need books and 
ideas— 

a mountain school in Colorado 

United Nations headquarters 

a missile plant 

Japan’s library school 

the New York Times . 

an urban multiracial community 

the Library of Congress 

a federal prison 

a state university 

an international educational conference in 

Paris 

Because of each individual, ALA is a power- 
ful educational force throughout the world. 
But what of the tens of thousands of librarians 
in the United States who do not support their 
professional organization by becoming mem- 
bers? Without the combined efforts of every 
librarian, trustee, and friend of libraries, can 
ALA play its part in the solution of world 
problems? 

ALA needs a minimum of 48,000 brains, 
48,000 voices, and 96,000 hands. The indi- 
vidual member can double ALA’s present 
strength—if every present member will recruit 
for ALA membership just one librarian, trus- 
tee, or friend of libraries. 


Because only one trustee submitted an entry, 
the judges ruled that there was no contest and 
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did not make an award. Runner-up in the li- 
brarian’s contest was ELI OBOLER, librarian of 
Idaho State College, Pocatello: 


ALA, at first glance, seems complex, tradi- 
tion shackled, and autocratic. Look beneath 
the surface, and see ALA for what it really is: 
a group of dedicated individuals, inspired by 
a long and honorable tradition, performing 
tasks that must be done to keep the library 
profession and library service in their proper 
places in today’s society, and working together 
in democratically organized rapport. 

No organization could long survive—let 
alone grow to the position of national and 
international stature held by ALA—without 
a decent respect for each member’s opinions 
and needs. The army librarian out on a 
lonely base in frozen Thule, the visiting li- 
brary consultant in sun-baked Istanbul, the 
. bookmobile librarian in the high mountain 
passes of Idaho, the busy children’s librarian 
in a crowded city branch library—all are 
united in a common cause by the American 
Library Association, 

Within its broad scope are every type and 
variety of librarian and library-minded per- 
son. By the terms of its constitution, only two 
requirements exist for membership: interest 
in library service and librarianship, and pay- 
ment of dues. There are no restrictions be- 
cause of race or creed or political belief or 
educational background, Each member is a 
member because he is interested in advancing 
the broad concept of providing books and in- 
formation to people. Whatever contributes to 
this is ALA’s interest. 

The individual member furnishes the know- 
how and adds to the numerical strength of the 
organization. Well over half of ALA’s income 
comes from yearly dues paid by individual 
members. In their thousands, the membership 
of ALA bring knowledge and power to bear 
on the mutually significant problems of their 
profession. 

The individual member is the source and 
the strength of all ALA planning and action; 
without him, ALA could not exist. eee 


Remember ALA membership 


day-—February 10. 





NEW ... for Spring 1961 


TEACH WITH 
TELEVISION 


A Guide to Instructional TV 


by Lawrence Costello, former director, 
Center for Instructional Television, New 
York University and George N. Gordon, 
Associate Professor of Education, New 
York University 


¢ A practical manual showing how 
to produce and use televised in- 
struction most effectively on all edu- 
cational levels. Equipment, methods 
of production and reception, costs 
and administrative procedures are 
treated in detail, whether by closed 
circuit or using standard broadcast 
frequencies. March $5.50 
192 pages, 6%" x 91⁄4", 50 illus- 
trations, glossary, bibliog., index 


TELEVISION IN THE 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Planning——Production-—— 
Performance 


by A. William Bluem, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, John F. Cox, National Education 
Association and Gene McPherson, 
WBNS-TV, Columbus, Ohio 


¢ Practical information and advice 
on how to make better use of the 
TV medium for public service causes 
and projects. Includes: how to seek 
time and develop relationships with 
local TV stations; how to prepare 
scripts, visual and recorded ma- 
terials; using film and tapes; plan- 
ning for performance and appear- 
ance before the cameras. April 
192 pages, 6 s” x 93⁄4", 88 illus- 
trations, glossary, index. $6.95 
COMMUNICATION ARTS BOOKS 


HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 
New York 22 
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an award ‘for BOOK LONGEVITY’? 
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* Bind Arte 

* Book-Aid® 

* Mending Tape 
* Plasti-Lac™ 


Write for your free, valuable copy of “Modern Simplified Book Repair.’ 


Bro Dart — 
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Wesi Coast: 


When the Book Acquisition Budget re- 
mains unstrained because books survive 
all longevity statistics, the grateful 
librarian may wish to bestow an award 
on those circulation heroes! However, 
many librarians, instead, bestow their 
appreciation on an advanced, simplified 
and economical method developed by 
Bro-Dart. This method so ingeniously re- 
pairs books (and, in addition, fortifies 
them at their most vulnerable points) that 
more of the budget is used for new title 
acquisition instead of replacements. 


Bro Dart 


Modern, Simplified 
and Economical 


Book Repair Method 


t 





Home Office: Dept. 233-C, 56 Earl St, Newark 8, N.J. 
1888 $. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., : 


909 Paps Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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. Modern reading room makes effectize use of new Steelcase library furniture. 
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Furniture conceived specifically for with surprising ease and are priced to 
libraries... designs, colors and crafts- fit even the smallest budget. 

manship that create a functional, 
imaginative beauty fully in keeping 
with today’s modern library. Steel- 
case Library Coordinates make any 
library look better, take hardest use 


Free on request; our new fully-illus- 
trated "Library Coordinates” bro- 
chure, Write Dept. L, Steelcase Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. or Canadian 
Stgelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 





‘tobe moved about silently, glv 
mum protection.” e 


STEELCASE 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 6 


Compiled by the Interlibrary Cooperation Com- 
mittee of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library co- 
operation. Information on items to be included 
sould be sent to George N. Hartje, Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee, Public Library, Olive 
at 13th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


ka 


l. Oficial Gazettes. A list of the national gazettes 
an microfilm completed by the New York Pub- 
lic Library during the first six months of the 
project is available from the library, “Gazettes 
filmed March Ist-August 31st, 1960.” Arranged 
by country, the list gives the dates covered, the 
number of feet of film, and the price. Also avail- 
able is a “List of Gazettes in Preparation.” In- 
‘juiries should be addressed to the Photographic 
service Division, New York Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18. 


GEOGRAPHIC LISTING 


2. California. “Central Cataloging Services in a 
Fast Growing School District,” by Eleanor Sedg- 
wick, tells how cooperative cataloging helps to 
break bottlenecks in a southern California com- 
munity with an exploding population prablem. 
Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1960, pages 
148-50. 


3. Denmark. The story of the development of 
the system of Danish libraries telling why there 
is such close cooperation is detailed in “The 
Danish Library System” by Knud Larsen in 
Library Association Record, September 1960, 
page 275. 


4, Denver. The inauguration of a four-county- 
wide metropolitan reference service program with 
headquarters in the Denver Public Library is de- 
scribed in the Library Journal, November 1, 
1960, pages 3950-52. The experimental program 
is being conducted with Library Services Act 
funds aéministered by the Colorado State Li- 
brary. 


5. Maine. Recent Developments, Number 41, 
July 23, 1960, of the Council On Librery Re- 
sources, Inc., announces a grant of $5000 to the 
larger libraries of Maine in support of a survey 
of the possibilities of “cooperation ameng the 
chief Maine libraries. Bowdoin College will act 
as fiscal agent for the survey which is to be con- 
ducted by Keyes D. Metcalf. 
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6. Nassau (New York). “Cooperative Reference 
Service” gives Nassau’s approach to the prob- 
lem of adequate reference service in the nations 
fast growing suburbs. The article by Joseph Klin- 
berger appears in Library Journal for April 15, 
1960, pages 1525-27. 


7. New York (City). “A Directory of Resources 
of Cooperating College Libraries in Metropolitan 
New York” is available from the Council of 
Higher Educational Institutes in New York City, 
535 East 80th Street, New York 21. The directory 
is a guide, in pilot edition form, to the resources 
of fifty-nine academic libraries in Metropolitan 
New York. The arrangement is alphabeticak A 
subject index and indexes to special staff skills, 
specialized equipment, and geographic location 
are included. 


8. New York (City). The Medical Storage Li- 
brary has announced a three-year grant toward 
the hiring of a director and secretary. The funds 
will also provide for the completion of a union 
list of medical serials in the metropolitan area. 


9, Ohio. Part II of the 1959 annual report of 
the Ohio State Library, “The Plan’s the Thing; 
a Proposal for Extending Library Service in 
Ohio,” introduces a scheme “to extend library 
service to all residents of the state and to make 
fullest use of the existing library facilities.” 
Among suggestions are nine storage and service 
centers and a state-wide cataloging and process- 
ing center. Copies of the report are available 
from the Ohio State Library, State Office Build- 
ing, Columbus 15. A synopsis of the report ap- 
pears in Wilson Library Bulletin, May 1960, 
page 657. ese 


; -/. GUARANTEED 
Contife “2NVEars 


“LEATHER-LAST" ~- Durable liquid coating. Re- 
warding result of tireless research to preserve 
Leather Books, genuine or artificial. Applicable 
to Cloth-bound. Enjoy using your books continu- 
ously, “FLEXLIFE LEATHER-LAST” correctly restores 
brittle, powdery leather. NOT a hard lacquer nor 


dope to shrink, peel, or crack binding. Easily and 
economically applied by brush. Dries quickly. 
Usëd by libraries, museums, and leather-craft art- 
ists. $3.00 pint. 1 1/4" flat camel hair brush $1.00. 
“TOPLIFE CLEAR" for preserving pages and rare 
documents from mildew and dry rot. Same price 
as “Leather-Last”. 


Mc pls FLEXIBLE COATINGS Dept. 28 


ee WILMETTE , ILLINOIS 
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you can improve public relations with 


C— errlinel self-service LOCKERS 
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Patrons like the convenience of high security 
lockers for checking clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions... without having to stand 
in line. They relax more, read more and come 
back more often. 


Librarians like chairs and tables that are not 
cluttered with parcels and clothing... like the 
idea of private lockers, where responsibility 
stays with the key holder... like to eliminate 
the payroll costs of manual checking. 


We would like to tell you more about modern 
automation in checking with pay-as-use or 
free-key lockers. Our consulting and planning 
service is available to you without obligation. | 
Please call: Loudonville, Ohio 994-3408 or 
write to: 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY Loudonville, Ohio 







FINEST 
FLXIBLE NAME IN 
THE WORLD 
OF LOCKERS 
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Library Administration Division Bylaws 
Adopted June 22, 1960 


Article 1. Name . 


Sec. 1. The name of this organization shall be the 
Library Administration ‘Division, a division of the 
American Library Association. 


Article Il. Object — 


. Sec. 1. The object of the division shall be to guide 
and to conduct the activities of the American Library 
Association which pértain to library administration 
-in general. For example, this responsibility includes 
such areas of interest as personnel administration, 
fnancial administration, organization and manage- 
ment, public relations, relations with government and 
governing bodies, and physical problems of library 
structures. 


Sec. 2. The division is intended to serve the needs 


and problems of administrators of small libraries as 
~vell as large ones, of those who are doing supervisory 
work at various levels of responsibility within li- 
Sraries, of governing bodies of libraries, and of 
=riends of libraries. 


Article HI. Membership and Dues 


Sec. 1. The members of this division shall be those 
ALA members who designate this division as speci- 
fied in the ALA Bylaws. (Article J, Sec. 2) 

Sec. 2. Members of this division may become mem- 
bers of its sections. The member may affiliate with 
two sections of the division without payment of ad- 
ditional dues. A charge of fifty cents per member- 
ship year will he made for membership in each ad- 
ditional section. 


Article IF. Meetings 


Sec. 1. General meetings. There shall be a mem- 
bership meeting in connection with the annual con- 
ference of the ALA. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings. Special meetings may be 
called at cther times by the Board of Directors, and 
shall be called upon written request of the number 
of members equal to a quorum. At least one month’s 
notice shall be given for special meetings, and only 
business specifed in the call shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Board of Directors meetings. Meetings of 
the Board of Directors shall be held in connection 
with the annual conference of the ALA, the Mid- 
winter Meeting, and at other times on call of the 
president. 

Sec. 4. Section meetings. A section may szhedule 
meetings upon call of the officers of the section. 
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Sec. 5. Votes by mail. Votes by mail both by the 
division and Board of Directors may be authorized 
by the president between meetings. In a membership 
vote a simple majority of those voting shall he re- 
quired to carry. An aiirmative vote of a majority of 
the voting membership of the board shall be required 
to pass a motion when voting by mail. A time limit 
shall be, set during which votes will be recorded. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. A majority of the voting mem- 
bers of -he Board ef Directors shall constitute a 
quorum. Two and one-half per cent of the member- 
ship on Jecember 31 of the preceding membership 
year, but not less than fifty members, shall constitute 
a quorum of the division. . 


Article V. Board of Directors 


Sec. 1. The Board of Directors of the division shall . 
consist »f its president, vice-president (president 
elect), iramediate past president, and the chairmen of 
sections and in addition, the following as ex officio 
members without vote: the executive secretary and 
the ALA Council members who were nominated by | 
the division. 

Sec. 2 The Board of Directora shall manage the 
affairs o? the division under the policies: established 
by the ALA. It may authorize the president, vice- 
presiden:, immediate past president, and executive 
secretary to serve as an executive committee between 
board meetings. 

Sec. 3 The Board of Directors is empowered to. es- 
tablish such sections, committees and discussion - 
groups <s may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to the division. 

Sec. & Each section-chairman shall be elected by 
members of his section for a two-year term. The . 
terms oz these section-chairmen shall overlap in order 
to assis’ in continuity of policy for the Board of Di- 
rectors. (See Article XI, Sec. 6 of these bylaws) 


Article VI, Officers 


Sec. .. The officers of this division shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president (president elect) and an ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Sec. 2. Terms of office. The vice-president (presi- 
dent elsct) shall be elected from the membership of 
the div sion and he and the president shall each serve 
for one year in those offices or until their successors 
are elected and qualified. The executive secretary 
shall ke appointed by the excutive director of the 
American Library Association: with the concurrence 
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of the Board of Directors of the division and the 
approval of the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Representation. The persons who are to be 
officers at any one time shall be chosen so as to rep- 
resent varied interests and groups in the division in 
so far as is possible. 


Article VH. ALA Councilors 


Sec. 1. The councilors nominated by the division 
shall be elected in compliance with provisions of the 
ALA Bylaws (Article III, Sec. 1, and Article IV, 
Sec, 2) 


Article VIII. Sections 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. (a) Any 
group of twenty-five or more members of the division, 
representing a field of activity in general distinct 
from those of then existing sections, may organize a 
section upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization and upon receiving approval from the 
Board of Directors 

(b) The Board of Directors, after recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, by vote may dis- 
continue a section when in the opinion of the Board 


. or of the membership: of the section the usefulness 


of that section has ceased. 

Sec. 2, Functions. Every section shall have its func- 
tions and the functions of its committees specified 
in the Minutes of the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 3. Autonomy. (a) Each section shall, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, have autonomy in 
and responsibility for its own affairs including the ex- 
penditure of budgeted funds. With the permission of 
the Board the section may make assessments or 
charge fees for special projects. 

(b) Each section may close its meetings to all but 
its own members. It shall have power to elect its 
own officers and appoint committees relating to its 
own affairs. It may have discussion groups as speci- 
fied in Article X. Discussion Groups. When conflicts 
of interest arise between sections, the questions shall 
be referred to the Board of Directors for decision. 
The chairmen of any two or more sections which 
agree on a common project may appoint representa- 
tives on any intersectional committee which they es- 
tablish to carry on the project. 

Sec. 4. Quorum. A quorum of a section shall be five 
per cent of its membership on December 3] of the 
preceding membership year, but not less than twenty 
members. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. The 
Board of Directors is empowered to establish and 
discontinue divisional committees. 

Sec. 2. Standing committees. (a) There shall be a 
Committee on Organization which shall recommend 
to the Board the establishment and discontinuance of 
section and divisional committees as the needs of 


the division may require. Such committee shall define 
the functions of each section and committee subject 
to approval of the Board. 

(b) The Board of Directors, upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, .may establish 
other standing committees to consider matters of the 
division that require continuity of attention by mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 3. Special committees. The Board of Directors 
may establish special committees. The life of a spe- 
cial committee shall be limited to two years unless 
the Board of Directors shall otherwise provide. 

Sec. 4, Functions. Every divisional committee shall 
have its functions specified in the Minutes of the 
Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. Terms. The vice-president (president elect) 
shall appoint the members and chairmen of all di- 
visional committees, who shall take office at the con- 
clusion of the annual meeting when the vice-presi- 
dent (president elect) becomes president, except as 
otherwise specified in the Bylaws of the division or 
as otherwise provided in the authorization of the 
committee. Persons appointed to a standing commit- 
tee shall be appointed for no more than two-year 
terms, renewable twice for a total continuous term of 
no more than six years. Persons appointed to a 
special committee shall be appointed for one-year 
terms, renewable twice for a total continuous term 
of no more than three years. 

Sec. 6. The vice-president (president elect) shall 
appoint division representatives on committees which 
embrace other organizations subject to the provisions 
of the ALA Bylaws. 


Article X. Discussion Groups 


Sec. 1. Establishment and discontinuance. 

(a) Discussion groups are set up to provide oppor- 
tunity for the informal interchange of ideas and in- 
formation and for consideration of practices, policies, 
procedures, and problems peculiar to the group. Any 
group of 15 or more members of the division may 
petition to organize a discussion group. It may be set 
up within the division or one of its sections upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Organization, 
upon receiving approval of the Board of Directors, 
and also of the section’s officers if the group is to be 
placed within a section. Discussion groups shall be 
composed only of division members. 

(b) The Board of Directors, after recommendation 
of the Committee on Organization, may discontinue 
a discussion group when in the opinion of the board 
or group its usefulness has ceased. In the case of a 
discussion group within 2 section, the recommenda- 
tion of the section’s officers is also obtained. 

Sec. 2. Functions. Each discussion group shall have 
its purpose specified in the Minutes of the Board of 
Directors, 

Sec. 3. Autonomy. Each group shall elect a chair- 
man annually to call a meeting and arrange and 
conduct a program. The chairman shall see that. the 
group’s activities are limited to discussion of common 
problems within the purpose of the group, that the 
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group engages ir no activity conflicting with the 
program of the d:vision or its sections, and that the 
division Bylaws are observed by the group. The 
group shall not iacur expenses on behalf of the di- 
vision or section except as authorized nor shall it 
commit the division or section by any declaration of 
policy. 


Article XI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. Nomina-ing Committee. (a) The president, 
with the approval of the Board of Directors, shall 
appoint a Nominzting Committee which, in so far as 
possible, will represent the various groups within the 
division, the varieus types of libraries, and the vari- 
ous parts of the country to nominate candidates for 


division officers. No member of the Board of Di- © 


rectors shall serve as a member of the Nominating 
Committee. 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also arrange 
for the nomination of candidates for ALA Councilors 
and shall transm‘t their names to the ALA Nom-inat- 
ing Committee a2 provided in the ALA Bylaws (Ar- 


ticle IH, Sec. 1 [e]} not later than September 1 of. 


each vear. 

(c) Members of the Nominating Committee shall 
serve for one year and shall not be eligible for im- 
mediate reappoirtment. 

Sec. 2. Nominations. The Nominating Committee 
shall present the names of two candidates for vice 
president (president elect). The committee shall, as 
far as possible, represent the various groups and in- 
terests of the division in its slate of candidates for 
vice-president (president elect) and councilors. The 
Nominating Committee shall file its report with the 
division’s executive secretary. The executive secretary 
shall arrange fo> publication and distribution of the 
oficial ballot in cooperation with ALA, following a 
schedule corresponding with that followed in the 
2lection of ALA officers. 

Sec. 3. Additienal nominations. Additional nomina- 
tions may be made by petitions signed by not fewer 
than one per cert of the membership as of December 
31 of the preceding membership year. Such ncmina- 
tions shall be filed with the executive secretary not 
less than three months before the annual conference 
of ALA. 

Sec. 4, Eligibility. No person may be nominated by 
the committee or by petition who is not a member of 
the division anc whose written consent has not been 
filed with the Neminating Committee. 

Sec. 5. Electian. An Elections Committee shall be 
appointed by tke president to count and tabulate all 
votes cast for ocicers of the division and its sections 
and shall certify to the president the results of the 
balloting. The election shall be held by mail vote 
in accordance with ALA procedure. A majority of all 
votes cast shal] be necessary to constitute election. 
In case of a tis vote, the successful candidate shall 
be determined Hy lot. 

Sec. 6. Term: of office of Section Chairmen. Each 
section of the division shall have a chairman who 
must be elected from among its own members for a 
term of two years, and who will be a voting member 
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of the Board of Directors of the division ex-officio. 
The Board of Directors of the division shall designate 
in the case of a new saction whether the initial term 
of office of the chairmen shall be one or two years so 
that apprcximately one-half of the total number of 
sections e ect chairmen each year. A chairman may 
be elected to succeed himself only once. 


Articts XII. Bylaws Adoption and Changes 


Sec. 1. Adoption and Amendments. Bylaws may be 
adopted and amended by a two-thirds majority vote 
of members of the division, either attending any 
business meeting of the division at which a quorum 
is present. or casting Fallots in a vote by mail. 

Sec. 2. Notice of Adoption and Amendment. Be- 
fore any proposed adoption or amendment mey be 
submitted for vote it should have the written recem- 
mendatior. of the division’s Committee on Organiza- 
tion and the approva. of the Board of Directors, or 
it must Lave originated by written petition of not 
less than one per cent of the membership as of De- 
cember £1 of the preceding membership year. In 
either case, notice of the new text with a report from 
the Boarc, must have been given to the membership 
not less “han one month before a vote is taken. 


Article XIII, Vacancies 


Sec. l.. President. A vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent shal be filled for the remainder of the term by 
the vice-president (president elect). This shall not 
prevent the vice-president (president elect) from 
serving Lis normal term as president the next year. 

Sec. 2. Vice-President (President Elect). A vacancy 
in the ofice of vice-president (president elect) shall 
be filled only by election by the members. 

Sec. 2 President and Vice-President (President 
Elect). TZ vacancies cccur in the offices of both presi- 
dent anc vice-president (president elect) within the 
same tern, the Board of Directors shall elect as presi- 
dent one of their number for the remainder of the 
term. Wren a regular election is next held, both a 
presiden. and vice-president (president elect) shall 
be chosen, 

Sec. 4 Section vacancies. Vacancies in section offi- 
ces shal. be filled ky election by the members. At 
its discrstion, the Board of Directors of the division 
may des.gnate acting officers to serve until the elec- 
tion is beld. 

Sec. E Committee members. Vacancies among the 
member.. of divisional committees shall be filled 
by the oziginal appointing authority. 


- 


Article XIV, Guiding Rules 


Sec. I. Roberts Kules of Order, latest revised edi- 
tion, shall govern the division in all cases in which 
it can ke applied and in which it is not inconsistent 
with th: Bylaws of this division or the Constitution 
and Bylaws of the American Library Association. 

eee 
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` * without tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
ye are fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 
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assuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 
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WORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVIN 


1961—TIHE YEAR FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 89) 
tion. But national sublicity at best can only 
catch the attention of the reader or the lis- 
tener and help focus it on the school libraries 
in his own community. What he finds out 
about them and what he can be inspired to do 
about them depend: on you, and on the com- 
munity leaders you guide and motivate. 

National Library Week is not an end in 
itself. The important thing is not what li- 
orarians “do” for NLW, but what they can 
use NLW to “do” for library development. 
NLW provides a reason and an opportunity 
to inform the community of the Whys, the 
Whats, the Hows cf school library service, as 
it pertains to ever~ school and public library 
system. The opportunity to awaken and sus- 
tain concern and 2nthusiasm for library de- 
velopment in people who have the power to 
help bring it aboat is one of the most im- 
portant long-range values NLW offers. The 
weeks in which librarians and laymen work 
together to produce lively, substantive activi- 
ties and publicity should produce a good NLW 
program; but eren more important they 
should produce a core of leading citizens in 
the community wio are more knowledgeable 
about the meaning and requirements of good 
library service and eager to further it all year 
round, It is up tc the librarians of the com- 
munity to make service on an NLW commit- 
tee and participation in NLW events an edu- 
cational experience for each committee mem- 
ber every year. 

An effective development program starts 
with knowing where your school library 
stands in relatior to standards. In sizing up 
your whole situetion, try to identify road- 
blocks to progress, removal of which cen con- 
stitute some intermediate goals. If you are far 
short of the matevials and staff needed fully to 
support the instructional program, why? 
Who needs to kn2w more about the vital part 
your library is mow playing in the teaching 
and learning process of the school? Who 
needs to savor, understand and begin to long 
for the kind of school library program de- 
scribed in the stendards? Who needs to know 
how much closer your school could come to 
this concept if you had another librarian on 
the staff and mcre materials—the principal? 
the science teach2r? the school board member 
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who thinks the library is nice, but only a 
pleasant “extra” to the main work of the 
school? the jewelry store owner with three 
children in school, all of whom he hopes will 
get into college? 

When you pool your sizing up of the li- 
brary siuation in your school system with the 
evaluation that the public librarian and the 
college ibrarian have made of their libraries, 
the corrplete picture of library service to the 
community emerges. How well are the total 
library resources able to meet the needs of a 
community in which educational, economic, 
sociological, industrial, physical and cultural 
changes are coming thick and fast? School, 
college, and public library must move forward 
togethe:. i 

Wha- are some of the roadblocks impeding 
this tatal development? What intermediate 
goals, ¿once achieved, might be important step- 
ping stones toward better over-all library 
services and resources for the community? 
Establishment of elementary school libraries, 
perhaps? Making sure that there will be ade- 
quate brary facilities and a librarian in that 
new junior college that is scheduled to open? 
Would both these provisions free the public 
library to do some work it couldn’t do other- 
wise? 

The NLW committee can help focus public 
attention on these questions, but its more im- 
portant role is to influence public attitude 
towarc. the answers. The committee reaches 
out to include community leaders: business- 
men, 2ducators, government officials, news- 
paper and broadcasting executives, organiza- 
tion aid religious leaders. These are the peo- ` 
ple wno make opinion, the creative people 
who effect desirable changes and stimulate 
growti in every aspect of community life; 
through them and with their help, library 
servic2s can grow, too. When they become 
conviaced of the value of good library service, 
they can convey their understanding and en- 
thusiesm to others. Many leaders in the com- 
munity may at present be only dimly aware of 
libraries and of modern library services of 
all kinds; yet they may firmly believe, if en- 
couraged to give it some thought, that the 
maximum intellectual and educational devel- 
opment of every individual is important to the 
general well-being of the community. 

Wih clear understanding of the present 
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status of school libraries in the community 
from which specific goals are derived, li- 
brarians and citizens can work together on 
planning a program of purposeful NLW ac- 
tivities and publicity. As an example of how 
this may be dore, in an article published in 
the January 1960 issue of the Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 
Mary V. Gaver outlines a simple step-by-step 
procedure for determining the status of pres- 
ent provisions for elementary school libraries 
in the communily. 

Suppose that one of the goals toward which 
the NLW committee is to work is the estab- 
lishment of elementary school libraries. A 
first step or intermediate goal might be, as 
Miss Gaver suzgests, the appointment of at 
least one full-time librarian in the system with 
responsibility for elementary school library 
development. But to achieve any goal, long 
range or intermediate, public understanding 
and the support of the Board of Education is 
the first prerecuisite. 

People seldom want badly what they don’t 
know about cr don’t think is important to 
them; they can usually find a way to get the 
things they really want. So creation of a cli- 
mate of interest in elementary school libraries 
and better school libraries in junior high and 
high schools is the big job that NLW can help 
to do. 

Activities end publicity that reach out into 
the community and acquaint the general pub- 
lic with the “whys” and “wherefores” of 
school libraries are essential. Intraschool ac- 
tivities, planned with students, faculty, admin- 


. istration and parent groups in each school are 


„important ard valuable, but these too should 


_ be coordinated with the over-all community 


program for all libraries so that school li- 
braries are integrated with the total library 
picture. Many, even most, activities can be 
both intrasciool and community oriented. 

What kinds of activities can best help to 
convey, for example, why school library pro- 
grams are important at the elementary school 
level? 

In speeches or newspaper articles or broad- 
casts, an authority on elementary education 
—perhaps from the college—can show that 
study habits are formed and many basic skills 
are developed in the elementary grades, and 
he can relate the trend toward more independ- 


ent study at the college level to the need for 
an excellent school library program. A scien- 
tist from a nearby industry can relate school 
libraries to his conviction that opportunity 
and motivation in the early grades is an im- 
portant factor in the making of young scien- 
tists. An elementary school teacher who has 
taught in a school blessed with a centralized 
library and a trained librarian, or a high 
school teacher who has taught students com- 
ing from such a school, can discuss the differ- 
ence it made in student abilities and in their 
teaching. 

The important thing is to emphasize the 
desirable end result of good school library 
programs throughout the elementary and high 
school years: young people who with a wide 
background of reading and experience with 
independent study will have fewer problems 
as they move into the adult world of college 
and career. A college student or young adult 
just starting out in the working world might 
give excellent talks before school assemblies, 
civic clubs, PTA groups or on radio or TV 
on how their general knowledge, gained 
through reading, is currently helping them. A 
college dean of admissions might speak on 
the growing importance of wide reading and 
the ability to use the school library in “getting 
into” and “getting the most out of” college. 
The personnel officer of a company might be 
interviewed on the increasing emphasis in- 
dustry is placing upon a wide background of 
reading and general knowledge even for top 
technical personnel. 

This information can be conveyed'in the 
form of talks before groups; in newspaper 
articles and editorials; on radio and TV talks 
and interviews. Some general hints: 

l. Always be sure that speakers and writers 
know exactly what you expect them to con- 
vey; give them a fact sheet about the local 
school library situation and be sure that they 
have sufficient background knowledge about 
good school library programs. 

2. Try to plan far enough ahead so that 
speakers can talk to regular meetings of ex- 
isting community groups. A specially organ- 
ized meeting often brings out mostly the peo- 
ple who are already informed, and rarely at- 
tracts the audience whose interest in school li- 
braries has not yet been awakened and who 
need your message the most. However, a spe- 
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cially organized meeting can be well attended 
if its annourced subject is broad enough to 
interest those who might not come to a meet- 
ing labeled “libreries,” school or otherwise. 
The talk entitled ‘Will Your Child Get into 
College?” or “The Making of Young Scien- 
tists” can be aboat school libraries just as 
much as if it wers called “School Libraries 
for Today and Tomorrow.” 

3. If a specialy organized meeting is 
planned and Feld, :t is sometimes practical to 
nave a “crowd puling” speaker in addition 
to your substantive talk. 

Activities ard publicity intended to convey 
what a good school library program is should 
dramatize and. illustrate with color, warmth, 
and human int2rest what it means to children 
and to their deily life in school. They should 
emphasize that such a program means service 
and reading guidance that cuts across all 
grade levels and every subject field, from 
paysics to shcp; taat books and pictures, 
films and recordings, maps and magazines 
and discussion and conversation that ani- 
mates them must all be made an integral part 
of life throughout the school; that it means a 
heightened atmosphere of intellectual curios- 
ity and satisfaccion, a stimulus in the cless- 
room as well as in the hobby club and stu- 
dent newspaper office, during free time and 
fun time as well as stidy time. 

Many kinds o prozrarns and activities will 
make the school librery program real to the 
community. School libraries are only as im- 
portant as the purposes they serve, and evi- 
der.ce that they have served to broaden and 
deepen student interest in learning and have 
helped to develop young people who read and 
listen and think can be a powerful demonstra- 
tior of what they do and why they are im- 
portant. i 

The school library end the English depart- 
ment might jointly sponsor a workshop on 
“How To Write a Book Review” with the 
book review editor from the local paper as a 
resource person; tae book review editor might 
then invite the most talented students to be 
guest reviewers during NLW, and write a 
news story on the project. Elementary school 
“scientists” might arrange a display of sci- 
ence projects, including library materials they 
had used. 


Hew can community attention be focused 
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on the questions: “How do our school li- 
braries measure up?” and “How do we go 
about improving them?” The facts and a set 
of step-by-step suggestions for study and ac- 
tion should be widely disseminated through 
organizations, carried by newspapers, etc. 
Emphasis should always be on the fact that 
upgrading the school library program up- 
grades the total educational program; that 
support and maintenance of the school library 
and its program is the responsibility of school 
authorities through regular allotments from 
money appropriated by the citizens for the 
schools; and that anything short of full school 
library service in the school is expedient, and 
nothing else. i 

No single made-to-order plan can be pro- 
posed as best for every community, since each 
will begin at a different point. But after the 
local NLW committee has determined the pres- 
ent status of elementary school libraries (as- 
suming that they exist), and has whetted the 
appetite of the community, the first necessary 
steps to be taken should have become clear. 
Improvement may begin with the appointment 
of a librarian or the allocation of money to 
buy materials for cne school; it may begin 
farther back, with the PTA or some other in- 
terested group helping with organization and 
pressing for allocations from the school 
budget. eee 





“The root of the problem [of inadequate 
school libraries] lies in public awareness and 
understanding of its critical importance. Without 
such awareness and understanding the community - 
which supports the schools is not going to offer 
much resistance to the political cutters of book 
budgets whose aim is not a better education for 
the boys and girls of the community but a show 
of interest in reducing taxes. In spite of all the 
efforts of teachers, librarians, and school officials 
we have somehow not discovered any really effec- 
tive means of convincing parents that a school 
meagerly equipped with books can provide their 
children at best with only a meager education. 
Their conviction will be effective only if it reaches 
the stage of insistence and positive action.”— 
William E. Spaulding, “Look to the School,” 20th. 
Bowker Lecture, condensed in Publishers’ Weekly, 
Dec. 12, 1960, p.19. The complete lecture is pub- 
lished by the New York Public Library at 25 
cents. 
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BOY SCOUTS HONOR ALA 


Rex R. Lucas, editorial director of the Boy 
Scouts of America, presented a Fiftieth Anni- 
versary Certificate of Appreciation to the Ameri- 
can Library Association at the Donnell Library 
Center on September 28, 1960. Mrs. Frances 
Lander ‘Spain, ALA president, received the cita- 
tion. Beside Mrs. Spain is Mrs. Augusta Baker, a 
member of the board of directors of ALA’s Chil- 
dren’s Services Division; extreme left is Ellin 
Peterson, a member of CSD’s Committee on 
Work with Youth Organizations. Mrs. Spain, 
Mrs. Baker, and Miss Peterson are all members 
of the New York Public Library staff. Extreme 
right is Mildred Batchelder, executive secretary 
of CSD and of the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion, who has worked with the Boy Scouts of 
America for many years. In presenting the cita- 
tion, Mr. Lucas said: 


This citation is presented to the American Li- 
brary Association by the National Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America in recognition of the 
countless instances over the years in which the 
librarians of America have gone out of their way 
to guide and counsel our boy membership and to 
help our leaders do a better job. 

This has been no small task: When one knows 
that 530,000 Scouts have won the Reading Merit 
Badge, it is obvious that in that many instances 
a librarian has counseled with a Scout, has recom- 
mended a pattern of reading, and has finally 
recommended that the boy be awarded the 
badge. 

Unmeasured by this statistic are literally mil- 
lions of cases where Scouts have asked librari- 
ans for guidance in the pursuance of the many 
activities that make up the Scouting program. 


* We appreciate and admire the enthusiastic help 


that is given by a librarian to a boy in search 
of information. 

It has been the common practice—and one 
that has been very helpful to Scouting—for li- 
braries to make available the Merit Badge 
library of one hundred booklets. We recognize 
that no small effort is involved in keeping this 
library up to date and in good condition. We 
know how hard boys are on paper-bound book- 
lets! 

In helping our adult leaders find resource 
material for program activities, libraries over the 

, country have played a big part in making our 


‘ program more effective. ... 


These are but glimpses at the local activities 
which have been so helpful to our work. 
On the national level, we are very happy that, 





through the good offices of Miss Batchelder, at 
your convention a year ago, it was decided to ap- 
point a special committee to advise with us in 
the development of our boys’ and leaders’ manu- 
als. This committee, appointed by Mrs. Carolyn 
Field, president of your Children’s Services Divi- 
sion, and headed by Mrs. Jarmila Friedrick of 
Teaneck, New Jersey, spent a day in our head- 
quarters last winter familiarizing its members 
with our work and discussing matters of mutual 
concern. It has offered to advise with us in any 
way, and we know that this cooperation will be 
very helpful to us. 

We are truly grateful for your interest in our 
work and for the many ways which your people 
have found to help. 


Accepting the citation, Mrs. Spain said of the 
Boy Scouts and the ALA: 

Our cooperation extends far into the past and 
has been both formal and informal. One of the 
outstanding and highly significant examples of 
this followed the suggestion made by your 
Franklin Mathiews in 1919 that some kind of 
recognition should be given to children’s books, 
and his proposal that a week be set aside for 
this. Librarians and publishers of children’s 
books joined him, and Children’s Book Week, 
now an exciting annual event, was initiated. 

It is appropriate that we work closely to- 
gether, for both of our organizations are en- 
gaged in promoting reading and book use by 
our youth, recognizing this as one of the areas 
in which it is desirable for young people to be 
proficient as they develop into mature citizens. 
This association has been a happy one for us 
and by token of your honor to us through this 
citation we believe that it has been for you, also. 
I wish you many times fifty years of service to 
the boys of our country, and I offer to the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of America the 
continued cooperation of the American Library 
Association. eco 
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ADULT SERV 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1960 


Work on the list, “Notable Books of 1960,” was 
completed by the Notable Books Couneil, Edith 
Snow, chairman, at the Midwinter Meeting. As 
usual, the list will be released on March 1, in 
ample time for libraries to plan for exhibits of 
the books during National Library Week, April 
16-22. 

The list, complete with annotations, will ap- 
pear in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
and the titles will also be listed in the March 1 
issue of the Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin. The ALA Publishing Department will 
continue its publication of the annotated list in 
leaflet form. The list will be copyrighted this 
year for the first time, but will be available as 
usual for reproduction by libraries and in the 
press. A price list and order form for the Notable 
Books leaflets is available on request to the ASD 
office. 

For libraries which need the information in 
the release before March 1, a copy of the release 
will be available on request to the Adult Serv- 
ices Division office after February 15, with the 
understanding that the release date of March 
1 will be safeguarded, and that there will be no 
publicity before the list is released in the press. 
The work of the headquarters office will be 
greatly expedited if requests for the release are 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed +10 
envelope. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Adult Services Division: 

Vice president and president-elect 
MurieL FuLLER, library consultant, Michigan 

State Library, Lansing. 

Louise KELLER, chief, Redford Branch Library, 

Detroit Public Library. 

Director, 1961-64 
Harriet ROURKE, command librarian, Air De- 
fense Command, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
Rose VAINSTEIN, public library specialist, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 

Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
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the president of the division, Margaret E. Mon- 
roe, Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., by March 15, 
1961. No person may be nominated who is not 
a member of the division and whose written con- 
sent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee. 


PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 

The Adult Services Division, the Children’s 
Services Division, and the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, are co- 
sponsoring an institute, “The Adult and the 
Child’s World; The Library’s Potential for Serv- 
ice,” to take place in Cleveland on July 5-8, 
1961. Some of the questions which will be con- 
sidered are: how can we best serve the vast 
numbers of adults whose concern is with the 
children in our communities? how do we in- 
crease our understanding and knowledge of 
community groups and the individuals who work 
with them and for them? have we truly ap- 
praised our own situations and resources in 
terms of our special objectives and opportuni- 
ties? This institute is designed for librarians 
whose major responsibility is work with chil- 
dren, and also for those who work chiefly with 
adults. It will be equally useful for the jack-of- 
all-trades librarian whose time is spent with both 
children and adults. 

The four-day institute will feature nationally 
known speakers, and will provide demonstrations 
of techniques of working with both individuals 
and groups, and many opportunities for discus- 
sion and informal exchange of ideas. Registra- 
tion will be limited to 225, and registration 
forms will be available from the offices of all 
three sponsors around March 15. 


LIBRARIANS ARE CONCERNED ABOUT SERVICE 
TO AN AGING POPULATION 
Considering the relatively small number of li- 
brarians receiving invitations to the White House 
Conference on Aging held in Washington in Jan- 
uary, one might well wonder whether or not 
other workers with senior citizens know just how 
much we are interested in this age group and in 
helping them to live long and enjoy life. This 
concern was amply demonstrated in a program 
held on June 22 at the ALA conference in Mont- 
real sponsored by ASD Committee on Library 

Service to an Aging Population. 

Fern Long of the Cleveland Public Library 
presided at the meeting and a panel of librarians 
from various parts of the country presented their 


. J . 4 
experiences and recommendations for serving 


older people. Following the presentations, a 
panel of “listeners” fired pertinent queries at the 
speakers. Then the meeting was thrown open to 
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questions and comments from the audience. It 
was a lively session, and some of the points em- 


= phasized will be of interest to every librarian 


who works with the general adult public. 
The first speaker, Erana M. Stadler of the Free 
Public Library, Cwatanna, Minnesota, noted that 
her state outranks both Florida and California 
in number of aged residents, and she described 
very succinctly a number of activities a small 
public library can engage in to be of service 
to these people. Among these are providing ma- 
terials of special interest, such as books on 
finance, social security, and hobbies. Programs 
can be developed which will attract senior citi- 
zens to the librazy. Cooperation with other com- 
munity groups interested in the aging can also 
be maintained, both on local and state levels. 
Above all, a small library can give superior in- 
dividual attenticn to these borrowers, and in 
this respect usually has an advantage over large 
libraries. She urzed librarians, even though cur- 


` rently engulfed in the demands of a swelling 


youthful population, not to overlook their senior 
citizens. 

Roxanna Austin of the Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Educat:on then described some of the 
activities at a staze level designed to develop inter- 
est in and library service to older people. These 
include the encouragement of librarians to study 
their communities, and to purchase books, 
films, and other materials to meet the needs 
of the aging in their localities as well as to 
plan programs for them. The state agency also 
prepares bibliographies, provides professional 
materials to supplement local collections, works 
with the geriatrics specialist in the state De- 
partment of Public Health as well as other state 
agencies concerned with this group, as for ex- 
ample the Library for the Blind. Above all, Miss 
Austin said, the state agency keeps alert to de- 


velopments, prozrams, and materials which have 


a bearing on tha problem and is willing to work 
with any group attempting to solve any parts 
of it. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Mollie Huston Lee 
of the Harrison Public Library in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. She described the successful use 
in her community of the packaged program “Ag- 
ing in the Modern World” with ten groups. 
Books, recordings, and films stimulated active 
participation in these meetings. The materials 
used met the reeds and interests of the people 
involved and ensured continuous attendance. 

The efforts af a large public library to serve 
its senior citizens were presented by the final 
speaker, Marie Davis of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. She stated that, as a part of its 
long-range reorganization program, the Free Li- 
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brary has assumed “a major responsibility for 
developing book collections, training staff, and 
planning activities for the aging, the adult pre- 
paring for his later years, and the professionals 
and volunteers working with older people.” A 
permanent staff committee is at work preparing 
bibliographies, a guide to the use of the library 
for older people, and a directory of Golden 
Age centers in Philadelphia for branch li- 
3rarians with instructions for making contacts. 
Deposit collections of light reading have been 


>»laced in homes and centers for older people, and | 


book exhibits are displayed both inside the 
library and at community meetings. Coopera- 
tion with other organizations interested in prob- 
jems of aging is achieved through staff repre- 
sentation on several civic committees. Plans are 
under way for the development of library pro- 
grams geared to the needs and interests of senior 
citizens as a part of a “family problems” series. 

The panel of listeners included: Mrs. Muriel 
Javelin of the Boston Public Library, Mrs. Mar- 
ion Hawes of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, Mrs. Eleanor Smith of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, and Virginia Owens of the Okla- 
koma State Library. Their questions and those 
from the floor brought forth some interesting dis- 
cussion. Some sample questions were: 


badna 
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l. Are older people in small communities dif- 
ferent from those in larger towns in their desire 
for group activity? 

2. Do older people really want to be ‘ ‘segre- 
gated” or do they prefer to participate in the li- 
brary’s programs for adults of all ages? 

3. If older people do participate in the li- 
brary’s adult education programs will the 
younger people stay away? 

4. How can the state agency provide help to 
local discussion groups for senior citizens? 

5. Why don’t publishers cooperate in service 
to the aging by issuing books in large print? 

6. Is service to the homebound feasible for 
public libraries? 

The panel of speakers responded to the ques- 
tions with vigor and clarity, and it was obvious 
that all the people present were interested in 
and concerned about library service to an aging 
population. They agreed with a comment Miss 
Stadler had relayed from an older borrower, 
“Tt’s no disgrace to be old, but it’s awfully in- 
convenient.” This meeting, as much as any ALA 
has ever offered, showed clearly that librarians 
have the potential and the will to reduce this “in- 


convenience” tremendously for senior citizens 
eee 


in every community in this country. 
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The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder makes superior master 
tapes, permits group listening on headphones. for up to 10 stu- 
dents, through speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 
as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any 


desired portion of a recording. Library net: $349.50. 


The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable- transcription player with 
multiple outlets for 8 sets of earphones, usable independently of the loud- 
speaker, A microphone input enables the Listening Corner also’ to function as 
a P.A. system. Library net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for instant groove selection 


on any record — $12.50 extra. 


Write Dept. ALA-2 for full particulars on these 
and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. 


Keep pace 
` with 
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Call TONE con. 


1020 N. LA BREA AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 









CALIF. 
Foremost Manufacturer of Selective Audio-Visual Products For Education. 
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NEW PROJECT 


Fire protection investigation : 
On last November 28, the Council on Library 


Resources authorized a grant in the amount of 
$50,000 to ALA for a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of fire and insurance protection of library 


-- resources. The investigation, which will take 


approximately seven months, will be conducted 
by the Chicago office of Gage-Babcock and As- 


sociates, Inc. The Library Technology Project - 


will administer the program. 

In addition, a six-man advisory committee has 
been established to provide guidance and as- 
sistance. for the program. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Walter W. Curley, business manager, 
Providence Public Library; Stephen A. Me- 
Carthy, director of libraries, Cornell University ; 
Keyes Metcalf, librarian emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity Library; Charles W. Mixer, assistant 
director of libraries, Columbia University; 
Frazer G. Poole, director of the Library Tech- 
nology Project and chairman of the committee; 
and Melville J. Ruggles, vice president, Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. 

Objectives of the investigation include the 
development of practical methods of arranging 
book and valuable ‘manuscript storage and of 
laying out library operations so as to achieve 
minimum interruption and damage or loss to 
buildings and contents‘in case of fire. 

The study will endeavor to develop design 
criteria applicable to any construction and to 
the rehabilitation of existing libraries in order 
to assure safety to life, to the library collection, 
and to the building. Another objective is to de- 
velop a model fire insurance contract and to 
encourage favorable insurance rating- with loss 
adjustment procedures to achieve insurance 
coverages which will provide maximum protec- 
tion of libraries. Still another goal includes the 
preparation of a manual, for distribution. to li- 
brarians, which will summarize the results of 


‘the studies and include all recommendations and 


criteria developed. 

Work steps in the investigation will include 
the review of library literature on library opera- 
tidns, construction, and fire experience, and of 


` fire insurance contracts and coverages used in 


i 


‘various parts of the country, as well as.a study 


of loss adjustments made following actual losses. 
Typical libraries and their operations will be 


examined and authorities on library construc- 
-tion will be’ consulted. Existing fire protection 
' systems, equipment, and. devices will also be 


studied: to determine the applicability of those 
most suited to bring about a reduction. of per- 
sonal injuries and property losses in existing 
and new library construction. Suitable fire tests 
will be developed for running in a qualified test- 
ing laboratory. 


TESTING PROGRAM EXPANDED 


The testing program on catalog card stock (an- 
nounced in the October 1960 Bulletin) has been 
expanded to include two months of additional 
work at an added cost of $3500. 

The initial results of tests of chemical: wood 
fiber card stock, developed in accordance with 
the specifications of William J. Barrow for 
permanent/durable paper, are very promising; 
however, they indicate a need for testing beyond’ 
that originally planned. 


‘INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The American Hotel Association held a meet- 
ing in New York on last November 22 to organ- 
ize the Institutional Research Council. The as- 
sistant director of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect attended the meeting as a representative of 
ALA.. Because of LTP’s efforts to promote per- 
formance standards for supplies used in libraries, 
ALA is one of twelve organizations interested in 
forming the council. 

The objectives of the Institutional Research 
Council include continuing the operation of the 
Certified Products List program and expanding ` 
it to include additional products used by institu- 
tions. Efforts will be made to develop new, stand- 
ards for additional classes of products as a basis 
for including them in the CPL program. The 
program will continue to make use of existing 
standards. The new council will also attempt to 
identify and conduct research projects which 
will be useful to the CPL program. _ 

When it is published, the Library Technology 
Project will distribute the 1961 Certified Prod- 
ucts List in the same way the 1960 list was 
handled. 

STANDARDIZATION 


Two experts on paper technology, Robert B. 
Hobbs, chief of the Paper Section at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and William J. Bar- 
row, document restorer. at the Virginia. State 
Library, have been named consultant members 


of American Standards Association Subcommit- 


tee No. 3 of Z85, on library supplies. eee 
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ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The Armed Forces Librarians Section, Public 
Library Association, has completed a prelimi- 
nary draft of the “Military-Community Library 
Study.” Pilot libraries have been selected for 
the purpose of evaluating testing media. Selec- 
tions of Navy pilot libraries were made by Doro- 
thy Deininger, Air Force libraries by Harry 
Cook, Army libraries by Staff librarians. Recom- 
mendations for changes in the preliminary draft 
will be reviewed .and discussed at an AFLS 
workshop to be conducted at the 1961 annual 
conference of ALA in Cleveland. 


AFLS NOMINATIONS 


The following slate of candidates for director, 

~ serving on both the AFLS and PLA boards of 

cirectors, is presented by the Nominating Com- 
mittee: 

Director _ 

Mary J. Carter, command librarian, Head- 
quarters, PCAF/FEAF (Rear), APO 953, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Louise Nasors, command librarian, ead. 
quarters .Air Training Command, Randolph 
Air Force Base, Texas 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The National Assembly of Library Trustees 
accepted the report of the Action Development 
Committee of the American Library Trustee 
Association at their meeting at Montreal. The 
following program is one part of the report: 


TRUSTEE ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


The first time an orientation is given, it might 
bə used at a full board meeting. It is recom- 
mended that the orientation for new trustees be 
g:ven in the librarian’s office with the chairman 
ot the board or another qualified trustee con- 
ducting the meeting. Best results are obtained 
in small groups which make for more personal 
and informal meetings. . 


I. WELCOME OF NEW MEMBERS TO BOARD. 


. A. Greetings 
B. Appointment to Board 


Chairman: We all realize that an sapninteeae 
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to the Library Board is a public trust. The library 
is a perfect example today of democracy and of the 
American ideal of equal opportunity for all. A li- 
brarian recently wrote that “the library is the last 
stronghold of democracy, and it is the one institu- 
tion that still serves the individual.” A trustee or a 
library board member-—-and they are synonymous— 
has the rare opportunity and obligation of promot- 
ing this American ideal of equal opportunity for all; 
therefore, a love of humanity and its educational 
welfare is a necessary attribute of library trustees. 

The board of trustees is responsible for the total 
effectiveness of the library service and for keeping 
the public, as well as government officials, informed 
of the library’s progress and needs. 

We work directly with community groups as well as 
with individuals; we obtain assistance for our various 
projects, and we must see that the program of the 
library is adequately understood by the public. We 
really serve as a two-way radio because we receive 
word of the successes and failures of the library’s 
program and service, and we transmit this to the 
librarian. Also, we should transmit the. library’s pro- 
gram, its plan, its problems to the public. 

C. Why Orientation 

Chairman: Most of us came on this board 
rather “green.” After seeing the struggle that it took 
to understand the local, district, state, and national 
setup, this board decided to try an orientation pro- 
gram to help new trustees learn about their responsi- 
bilities more quickly. 

So often people ask, “What can I do for the li- 


brary?” You should realize that each of you has a 


talent to give to your library: Perhaps the library 
desperately needs the very thing that you are capa- 
ble of giving. Maybe your special field is in business 
management, finance, personnel, purchasing, public 
relations, or as a public speaker, We all have some- 
thing to contribute. 


Il. BRIEF HISTORY OF LOCAL LIBRARY 


At this point trustees should be given all infor- 
mation regarding their library, either orally or in 
printed material. _ 

Suggestions: The beginning; the value of property, 
such as book collection, bookmobile, building and 
site, etc.; the financial status, with source of income 
including local, state and/or federal grants; a copy 
of budget; list of personnel and pay scale; latest 
annual report; agendas of a few previous meetings; 
brief review of state library laws. 


Il. RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES 


A. The Responsibility Assumed by Trustee 
Chairman: When we assume the responsibility 
of a trustee we say, “I am interested in my library 


to the extent that I am willing to serve without 


compensation for the period of my appointment, to 
attend board meetings regularly, to accept an office 
or membership on a committee if called upon to.do 
so, and to fill that office creditably and efficiently 
without expecting special privileges. My good, judg- 
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ment and common sense, as well as any special abil- 
ity which I may possess, will be at the service of my 
library. I shall endeavor to be informed on library 
trends, on problems of my neighboring libraries as 
well as my own, and to grow as I help my institu- 
tion to grow.” 

B. Read aloud the duties and responsibilities of 
trustees from local or state handbook. If there is 
none, use copy of Winser’s Handbook for Library 
Trustees, 1959 ed:tion, specifically pages 11, 12, 13, 
and 18. 

Be sure to clarify that trustees are a policy-deter- 
mining body for the library and are responsible for 
obtaining sufficient funds to meet library needs. 
Summarize the primary responsibilities: 1) make 
everyone in community aware of the library; 2) se- 
cure ‘adequate financial support; 3) encourage con- 
tinued growth and development of library staff. The 
library is the fourth cornerstone of American civili- 
zation and culture—the home, church, school, and 
library. It is a patriotic duty to seek for the com- 
munity the best library that it can possibly afford. 


IV. TRUSTEE ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Why trustee associations and conferences are 
important. 

Chairman: To be a good trustee, one must keep 
informed on all library services, new programs, and 
projects. Membership in national and state trustee 
associations and ettendance at their meetings are an 
essential means of doing this. 

B. District, state, and national associations offer 
opportunities for trustees to obtain a broader view 
of library service. Some libraries pay the member- 
ship fee and expenses at conferences for trustees. 


V. COMPLETE TOUR OF LIBRARY 


Introduce trustees to staff when convenient and 
possible. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 


The Public Library Association is collecting 
information from public libraries which are or 
have recently been located in schools. The in- 
formation will be used as the basis of Public 
Library Reporter Number 11, tentatively en- 
titled The Publie Library Branch in the School 
Building. Although there are strong opinions on 
the desirability of locating public libraries in 
schools, there is little factual information in 
print. It is hoped that this study will be help- 
ful when this recurrent and thorny problem is 
raised in a community. 

Information from any librarian who has had 
experience in a school-housed public library 
will be greatly appreciated. The PLA office is 
grateful to the many librarians who have al- 
ready replied so thoughtfully to the question- 
naire. eee 








The staff of the survey of state libraries and 
the Survey and Standards Committee me: at Mid- 


‘winter to plan their procedurs. The progress 


report of the committee published in the Sep- 
tember ALA Bulletin gave the names of three 
members of the staff. Dr. Mary Edna Anders, 
special research scientist, Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Engineering Experimenta! Station, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, has accepted 
appointment as the fourth member. She will 
survey the southern states. 


ASSEMBLY OF STATE LIBRARIANS 


Plans for future meetings were discussed at 
the Assembly of State Librarians, held in Ne- 
vember at the Library of Congrzss. The purpose 
of the assembly will be to provide a common 
meeting place for the represenzatives af all na- 
tional groups concerned with state library func- 
tions and give opportunity far discussions in 
depth of their common problems. It was decided 
that the Librarian of Congress and the president 
of the American Association oi State Libraries 
would appoint a committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of ASL, Library oi Congress, Society 
of Archivists, Association of Law Librarians, Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and the legislative reference Hbrarians 
to plan for a third meeting >f the assembly, 
probably late in 1962. This cemmittee was in- 
vited to meet at the Midwinter Meeting of ALA 
to begin its planning. seo 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^ra BOOKS 


TO-FIAD 


Our record of 35 years suceoss In this eld as ploneera has 
abled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
one world-wide network of associate d-ators, antiquarians, 


collectors, agents, and others. In the bozk field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New “ork City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer ar readers to us when thoy esk for a 


hook you cannot s 
H BUY B BOOKS AND gunaneines TOU NO 


WE 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS 
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FOR SALE . 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 
specialties, Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. [deal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 


6, Mass. 

' BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 18th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want liste invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing 2 trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesars 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 
per yr. (plus 6-mos. and Annual Cumulated). Binder 
$2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK edited by 
Joy Elmer Morgan. New Fifth Edition with special 
features on 4-H Clubs and Senior Citizens. 608 pages. 
($5). Only $3 net to libraries from Senior Citizens 
of America, 1129 Vermont Avenue Northwest, Wash- 
ington ll, D.C. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Weshington, L.L, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
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ride dart entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15. Apply: Director, Hicksville ‘Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is pro- 
vided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory 
service by conferences and meetings with librarians 
and trustees, Opportunity to develop new programs 
such as audio-visual, speak before librar} and lay 
groups. Office located in Keene consists of Extension 
Librarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 134 work days for 
every month worked, health ‘insurance optional, 
travel costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 
desirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 
within the scale of $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 


- tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 


Concord, N.H. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS LIBRARIAN. Require li- 
brary school degree. Publicizing library services and 
programs. Diversified work, Salary. commensurate 
with experience. Salary scale, pension, Social Se- 
curity. Community on Long Island Sound, 50 min- 
utes from New York. Write head librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

FIELD CONSULTANT to assist two others in 
Monroe County Library System-—~with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Will work in 
headquarter’s office and in the field with town li- 
brarians. Two years’ experience required, Salary 
range: $5044-$5824. 3734 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, membership in N.Y. State Retirement System 
and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. Hacker, Di- 
rector, Monroe County Library System, 115 South 
Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT | openings. 


State Library, Library Extension Division, New York , 


State Education Department, extension work, a rapidly 
developing field, offers opportunities for an over- 
view of public library service: for field work with 


trustees and librarians to improve standards of serv- — 


ice; for teaching community librarians; for advisory 
assistance to library systems. Civil Service require- 
ments. Possession of or eligibility for New York 
State Professional Librarian’s Certificate, a Bachelor’s 
Degree, and one year of graduate library school; 
three years of professional library experience, in- 
cluding one year in an administrative position. Salary 
$6950-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, Social Security and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Officer, New York State 
Education Department, Albany 1, N.Y. 


GOOD HEAVEN! Why work there? The pay is ` 


fair-—-$5500+- for a librarian with M.L.S. and 4 yrs. 
experience, but where in the Genesee Valley Region 
of New York State can you spend:it? Syracuse, .Ro- 
chester, or Buffalo are an hour away and the office is 
in a lively college town that has parking. Well, field 
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advisor for 16 libraries should provide an interesting 
experience. Id better write Walter F. Airel, Direc- 
tor, Livingston County Library System, P.O. Box 
193, Geneseo, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of the East Islip School Dis- 
trict #3, Suffolk County, N.Y., is in need of a 
Library Director. The applicant must meet all the 
necessary qualifications and must be able to organize 
a library since this is a brand new library not yet in 
existence. Salary would be influenced by applicant’s 
qualifications, experience, and  reference—circa 
$5000. Contact: Mrs. M. L. Goldsmith, 9 Irving Place, 
Islip Terrace, N.Y. Phone: JU 1-1581. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs librarian for busy Children’s Room. 
Opportunity for advance study. Address Miss Anne 
W. W. Bell, Director. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—in community of 7500, Li- 
brary has 6000 good up to date volumes at present. 
Library training and experience in public library 
work _ required, Salary $4500-$5000. Apply-—Ted 
Smeal, President of Board, 484 Spruce St., St. Marys, 


Pa. 

CATALOGUERS—-2. Athenaeum of Philadelphia 
has immediate opening for Cataloguer with special 
collection experience to recatalogue Rare Book Col- 
lection ($5300, 30 hour week, 3 wks. vacation) and 
for Cataloguer to handle simple, general recatalogu- 
ing in library ($4200, 30 hr. wk., 3 wks. vac.). Pleas- 
antest surroundings in fine old library. Apply: F. J. 
Dallett, Librarian, Athenaeum of Philadelphia, East 
Washington Square, Phila, 6, Pa. 

BRANCH LIBRARIANS and assistant department 
heads for Literature, Art,.and Catalog needed im- 
mediately. 5th year degree, 3 years experience, $6152- 
$7053. Also openings for Children’s, Young Adult, 
Adult Services Librarians and Catalogers. 5th year 
degree, no experience, $5364-$5615; 2 years experi- 
ence, $5615-36152. Appointments at beginning step. 
Pension plan including Social Security. Civil Service. 
Write to: Grace P. Slocum, Personnel Officer, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

THREE KEY POSITIONS in new library system 
serving five counties in attractive area between New 
York City and Albany. Salary range: $7380 to $9000, 
five annual increments of $324. Openings are for: 
(1) Adult Services Consultant. (2) Children’s Serv- 
ices Consultant. Both to advise our 42 member li- 
braries and assist in headquarters activities, (3) 
Technical Services Librarian. Capable cataloger with 
administrative ability to organize and direct central- 
ized ordering and processing department. All usual 
personnel benefits, 22 working days vacation, 35 hour 
week, 11 holidays. Requirements: Bachelor’s degree 
plus degree from accredited library school, 4 years 
professional experience, eligibility for New York 
State professional certificate, and driver’s license. 
Write: Harold O. Harlan, Director, Mid-Hudson Li- 
braries, Pine Plains, New York. 

TEN THOUSAND VOLUME Wilbour Library of 
Egyptian Art and Archaeology: the world’s most com- 
plete library on ancient Egypt, now has an opening for 
assistant librarian who will handle all phases of work. 
Foreign languages, art training desirable; library de- 


gree required. Five day week, one month vacation, 
_ other benefits. Apply to William B. Walker, Librarian; 
. Brooklyn Museum Library, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 


38, N.Y. 


southeast 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD., a rapidly-expand- 
ing suburban library, needs qualified librarians to 





assist in growing services and programs. Positions 
open immediately: Administrative Assistant to 
County Librarian to assist in planning new agencies, 
purchasing, personnel; three years public service ex- 
perience essential. Branch Librarian for major 
branch with large, varied circulation. Same qualifi- 
cation as above. Starting salaries for both positions 
will fall between $5587-$6700, depending upon quali- 
fications. Children’s Librarians and General Profes- 
sional Assistants, for present and new libraries, book- 
mobiles, etc. No experience needed, but salary may 
be scaled upward from $5026 for acceptable experi- 
ence. All positions require 5th year LS degree and 
carry four weeks vacation annually, sick leave, vol- 
untary Blue Cross, social security, retirement, as well 
as attractive sttburban-metropolitan living. Apply 
Charles W. Robinson, Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary, Towson 4, Md. 


southwest 


DIRECTOR, Oxlahoma City Libraries, a systsm with 
a fine future. New Main Library, one new branch 
and two small branches. Two new air conditioned 
book trailers. Library serves 321,000 with a budget of 
$375,000, staff of 70, social security, municipal re- 
tirement, 15 day paid vacation, sick leave accumu- 
lates to 90 days, paid hospital, medical and life in- 
surance. Salary, $8,700. Library degree and adminis- 
trative experience required. Apply: Mr. Oscar Hold- 
erby, Chairmar of Selection Committee, Room 110, 
Municipal Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, Texas, a four year 
liberal arts, church related college has an opening 
for a general tibrary assistant. Varied duties which 
include reference and circulation work. Library Sci- 
ence degree and 5 years experience required. Salary 
depends on qualifications. New air-conditioned build- 
ing, Excellent fringe benefits, Apply: Mrs. Womack 
Head, Librarian, Arthur Hopkins Library, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


midwest 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for new school September 
1961. Require B.A., Illincis elementary teachers cer- 
tificate and L.S. degrees. Beginning salary $5000- 
$5800 for 10 months. Reply Mrs. Harriette E. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

CATALOGER for liberal arts college. B2ginning 
salary $4500-$5500 depending on qualizcations. 
Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, Blce Cross 
and Blue Shield available. One summer morth vaca- 
tion with week at Christmas and in the spring. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Western College for Women, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


The Milwaukee Public Library announces on 
examination jor Coordinator of Science. 1961 salary 
scale: $9,060-$10,920 in four steps. Under supervision 
of Asst. City Librarian has responsibility for diraction 
of service, supervision and training of staff, develop- 
ment of collection, and community contacts in areas 
of science, technology, and business. A minimsm of 
8 years experience is required: 5 in the subject field; 
2 at supervisory level, Application forms may ke ob- 
tained by writing: 

Examining Division 
City Service Commission 
Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
and must be completed and filed by April 10, 1961. 
Examination consists solely of evaluation of training 
and experience. 
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EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
ian experienced ani qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly smal city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent o+ training and ability. Come and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vazation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County BuiHing, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying cut 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence, and extension work. Beginners enter at $5407. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 
depending upon neture and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual 
fringe benfits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant 
- State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN land-grant college li- 
brary serving 3000 students. Library degree. Science 
background preferred. Faculty status. One month 
vacation. Salary $5)00-$6000 depending on experi- 
ence, Address A. G. Trump, Director of the Library, 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

SUPERVISOR O7 CHILDREN’S WORK, Library 
Science degree and some experience. Position open 
Feb. 1, 1961. Salary $5200-36550 in ten annual in- 
crements, Social Security, four weeks vacation, sick 
leave. Progressive library in industrial city of 57,000 
sixteen miles from Chicago’s Loop. Children’s book 
budget for 196]—€11,000. Write Hardin E. Smith, 
Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 3601 Grand 
Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 


needs adaptable likrarians to head business refer- 
ence, building management and technical processing. 
Experience essential 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY has im- 
mediate openings fcr two catalogers. Seriels experi- 
ence required for one. Graduate library degree; 
minimum of three years of cataloging experience. 
Minimum annual selary $6000 with upward adjust- 
ment for experience and background; five-day week, 
fringe benefits, libecal vacation, and sick leave, So- 
cial Security. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Hillegas, Ad- 
ministrative Assistart (Personnel and Budget), Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

CATALOGER: First Assistant with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New 
library building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 374% Eour-week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave and retiremert benefits. Salary open, Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Il. 

CATALOGER WANTED. Library school graduate. 


Experience not essertial..Write Bruno Greene, Minne- 


sota University Law School Library, Minneapolis 14, 


Minn. 

ASSISTANT LIERARIAN with L.S. degree to 
work with adults ix pleasant college city of 12,749. 
Starting salary $4400-$4800. Social Security, 1-mo. 
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WARDER PUBL-C LIBRARY of Springfield, O., 


gpm 


vac, retirement, sick leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5th year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$5075- $6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week ete., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city’ limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, “under sympathetic not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerx). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, 


ich. 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN. Chicago Institute for 
Psychoanalysis. Library degree required, Experience 
in rəference and cataloging essential. Some knowl- 
edge of psychiatry and/or psychology desirable. Aca- 
demic environment. Salary depending on experience. 
37-hour - week, including 3 hours Saturday. Liberal 
vacations. Opportunity to participate ins designing 
new library within few years. Send resume. Address 
inquiries to Kate Rosenthal, 664 North Michigan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson J 
County Library. Main Library is. located in Inde-~ 
pendence, Missouri, and the system consists of 
nine Branch Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Appli- 
cant should have L.S. degree and successful admin- 
istrative experience, Two weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom 
Lee, President, Jackson County Library Board, Buck- 


ner, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library. 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958) adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 
budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other. fringe benefits, Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public 
Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN. Have new building in 
new shopping center, new equipment, new furniture, 
new books. Need new librarian to take charge. Li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary $5240- 
$5840. „Five day (40 hour) week, 4 weeks vacation, 
retirement plan, social security. Apply Mary L. Hen- 
derson, Assistant Librarian, Rockford Public Library, 
Rockford, DI. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a 


progressive and fast.. 


_ growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 


experience, and administrative ability necessary. New? 
builcing (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in , 
Glenview, Ilinois, (population 17,700). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 

month vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. In- - 
clude personal history with application, Apply- to 
Peter Bury, Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 1930 
Glenview Road, Glenview, 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY LIBRARIAN. Im- 
mediate vacancy as head of department in a thriving 
industrial metropolitan area. Excellent opportunity to 
develop collection and promote community interest. 
Modern air-conditioned building located in the heart of 


_a multi-building cultural center. Library degree and 


minimum of 4 years experience required, Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending on experience. Annual’, 
increments, Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: ‘Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
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of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recreational 
area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour drive from 
Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary 
between $5500 and $6000 depending on experience. 
Usual benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement 
and Social Security, sick leave, etc. Apply E. G. Mc- 
Lane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du 


ac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional op- 
portunity to develop young people’s service in estab- 
lished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary between $5500 and $6000 
depending on experience. Usual benefits: One month 
vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, sick 
leave, gtc.“Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac 
Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOG AND TECHNICAL SERVICES. Li- 
brarians for State College, Upper Midwest. Over 190 
faculty members, L.S. Training required; $7200-$8400 
per year based on masters degree training, and experi- 
ence; 12-month employment year with one month an- 
nual vacation, sick leave, faculty status and rank; and 
state teacher retirement coordinated with Social Se- 
curity. Probably three positions will be filled: one for 
technical services; one for cataloging; and one for 
cataloging with some other area of interest in library 
service. Send credentials and correspondence to— 
Director of Instructional Resources, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY has a number of 
openings for general adult assistants, with some assign- 
ments to young adult work and for children’s librari- 
ans. Reference librarians are also needed. Background 
in social science or technology will be helpful. Salary, 
$4909-$6082. Five day, 8614 hour week. Pension, Social 
Security, life insurance, hospitalization, sick leave, 
4 week vacation. Apply to: Mrs. K. B. Stebbins, Per- 
oe Director, 5201 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, 

ch. 

AN EDITORIAL POSITION on a national library 
periodical is open to a librarian. Experience in public 
relations or publishing helpful; keen interest and 
awareness of national and world-wide library develop- 


* ment necessary. Write B-161. 


mountain plains 


“STATE OF NEVADA: Librarian III, Director of 


Technical Processes—Salary $511-$617. B.S. or B.A. 
Degree, graduation from Library School and three 
years library experience. Librarian IV, Consultant— 
Salary $562-$679. B.S. or B.A. Degree, graduation 
from Library School and five years library experi- 
ence. Apply State Personnel Department, Heroes Me- 
morial Building, Carson City, Nev. 

FOUR NEW POSITIONS open July 1, 1961. 5th 
year library degree required and experience desired. 
Science Librarian: $7500 up; Assistant Social Sci- 
ence Librarian: $5600 up; Documents Librarian: 
$5400 up; Assistant Catalog Librarian: $5600 up. 
Annual increment 344%, Faculty status. State re- 


‘tirement, medical insurance plan. New $234 million 


building to be completed by July 1961. Apply to 
James J. Hill, Director, University of Nevada Li- 
brary, Reno, Nev, 

LIBRARIAN to assume charge of modern, fast- 
growing branch library with 150,000 circulation in 
suburban city of San Mateo, twenty miles south of 


San Francisco. Requires accredited library school de- 
gree, one year’s experience. Salary $5532-$6312: 
liberal fringe benefits. Oral interview and medical 
certification before appointment. Contact Mrs. Paul- 
ine Coleman, Librarian, San Mateo Public Library, 
129 Second Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 


pacific northwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must ke grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and held LS. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security, Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Technical Services 
wanted for university library in Rocky Mountain 
area. Staff includes five professionals, seven clericals. 
Good beginning salary and good future salary in- 
creases for right person with good experience in 
cataloging and acquisitions. Man preferred. Knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping and budgeting desirable. Beauti- 
ful new library structure on divisional lines. Life, 
group hospitalization, and medical insurance plans; 
Social Security; state and TIAA retiremen: plans. 
Excellent climate, scenery; friendly, informal atmos- 
phere. B-157. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT of the Library Asso- 
ciation of Portland has opening for assistant cata- 
loger, either experienced or recent graduate of ac- 
credited library school. Department staff includes 
six catalogers, fourteen clerks and six pages. Salary 
range from $4320, for library school graduate with- 
out experience, to $5700. Literature and History de- 
partment also has opening for general assistant, 
same qualifications and salary range. Five-day, 3744- 
hour work week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security, private carrier pension plan, and a 
medical and hospitalization plan. The library owns 
a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah-nie Beach. Port- 
land is located in the scenic Pacific Northwest where 
the climate is mild and pleasant, between M-. Hood, 
sixty miles east and the Pacific Ocean, ninecy miles 
west. The library serves Multinomah County. with a 
population of 520,000. For further information write 
Katherine Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library As- 
sociation of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OF DIRECTOR now open for new 
five-county regional library in North Central Wash- 
ington. Salary $9000-$12,000. Library degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Further informa- 
tion available upon application. Write Mr. Robert 
Woods, Chairman, North Central Regional Library 
Board, North Central Regional Library, 124 Benton 
Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 


-far west 


JUNIOR LIBRARIAN: for general reference work 
in Public Library. Requires graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university supplemented by one 
year of graduate study in an accredited Library 
School. No experience required, however, credit on 
salary scale given for experience. Salary $393-$471, 
good retirement system, three weeks vacation, paid 
sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 
60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned 
Central Library, three new Branch Libraries. No 
written examination required. Apply: Theresa M. 
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Latimer, Civil Service Board, Room 110, City Hall, 
426 Third Street, San Bernardino, C 

COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states 
that the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Children, 
and Technical Services. Outstanding employee bene- 
fit program includes vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, periodic promotional opportunities. Starting sal- 
ary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on qualifi- 
cations. Inquire: A. A, Bigge, Room 453, Civil Cen- 
ter, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, two positions, Alham- 
bra (Calif.) Public Library. Preference given to 5th 
year LS Degree. Experience not necessary. Library 
has collection of over 100,000 volumes and serves a 
large population outside its city limits, Typical duties: 
reference and readers advisors’ service plus book se- 
lection responsibility in assigned area. Salary $4902- 
$5952 depending upon experience. One position may 
develop into young adult specialist with top range at 
$6660. Benefits include vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment, etc. Apply to: Robert C. Goodwell, Chief Li- 
brarian, 410 West Main Street, Alhambra, Calif, 

GLENDORA PUBLIC LIBRARY has opening for 
a general assistant and a children’s librarian. Salary 
depends upon training and experience. Library Sci- 


ence degree required. Sick leave, group insurance, 


Social Security, Library Board, Glendora Public Li- 
brary, Glendora, Calif. 

FULL TIME LIBRARIAN for NLN fully accred- 
ited diploma school of nursing. 150 students. College 
setting. Attractive locality. Numerous educational and 
recreational opportunities. Library has spacious read- 
ing and stack rooms, over 4000 volumes. B.L.S. de- 
gree and some experience preferred. Four weeks va- 
cation, six paid holidays and six days sick leave 
annually. Hospital pays percentage of Blue Cross 
coverage. Liberal policies for off campus professional 
activities. Apply to Sister Mercedes, Director, St. 
Vincent’s College of Nursing, 262 S. Lake St. Los 
Angeles 57. l 

LIBRARIAN MI wanted for challenging new posi- 
. tion to administer Library Distribution Act for Cali- 
fornia state publications. Duties include public re- 
lations work with state agencies, field surveys of 
depository libraries, and supervising compilation of 
monthly-list of California state publications. Salary 
$57 72-7008. Civil service 5-day week, liberal vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and retirement benefits. Graduation 
from accredited Library School and 3 years experi- 
ence required. Apply: Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, Assist- 
ant State Liberian. California: State Library, Sac- 
ramento 9. ` 

CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY needs librari- 
` ans in reference and cataloging. Salary range: $4980- 
.$5496. Excellent employee benefit program and pro- 
motional appointments. Graduation from an acered- 
ited Library School and 2 years of experience. Ap- 
ply to: Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, Sacramento 9, 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for Grades K-8. B.LS. 
degree and California teaching credential required. 
Candidates should have broad academic beckground 
as well as evidence of successful classroom teaching. 
Salary range $5000 to $10,000. Address: Miss Hazel 
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S. Vaughan, Supervisor of School Libraries, 205 


South Rexford Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books and would like ‘to locate in southern Califor- 
nia, now is the time. Write to the Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job 
opportunities! 


hawaii 


LAW LIBRARIAN, To direct and administer activ- 
ities of the law library of the Hawaii Supreme Court. 
Requires bachelor’s in library science and 3 years of 
professional library experience with ] year in render- 
ing legal reference service. Salary: $6,792 to $8.664 
per annum, Write to Recruiting & Examining Divi- 
sion, Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN I & II for the process- 


ing and cataloging section of public library in*Hono- - 


lulu. Bachelor's in library science and 1 and 2 years 
cataloging experience. Salaries: I—$5076-$6468; JI— 
$5592-$7128.—CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN Í for 


branch libraries and main library of public library.. 


Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year children’s li- 
brary experience. Salary $5076-$6468.—-LIBRARIAN 
II for University cf Hawaii oriental collection and 
circulation section and branch libraries of public li- 
brary system. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year 
library experience. Salary—$5076-$6468, Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. . 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE WOMAN, over 15 years practical public . 


library experience—seeks employment in small town 
with librarv responsibility. Available now—promise 
to remain. No library degrees. Location immaterial. 
Will accept hespital record training if needed. ALA, 
SLA. B-76-W. 

HEAD LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE’ LIBRARY 
or departmental head large college or university li- 
brary. Mature man, M.S.L.S., Ph.D. (languages). 
Extensive experience college library administration. 
Many years college teaching. Wide foreign and U.S. 
travel. South or East preferred. B-77-W 

WOMAN, Age 48, library’ degree, high school and 

ublic library experience, desires cataloging position. 
Prefer Southwest or Midwest. B-78-W 

LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog or 
Children’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. De- 
gree in Library Science required. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Maximum age—45. Salary range 


` $4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick leave; 


excellent retirement program. Apply Civil Service 
Office, Pueblo, Col. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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MAGNETIC LETTERS— 
DAYGLO LETTERS 
EACH KIT COMPLETE WITH 


= rea | ly TWO METAL DISPLAY PANELS 
Two metal display panels included with each kit—solid 


a! and pegboard. Also 4 black metal sign holders are in- 
cluded with kit for holding panel on desk or table top. 
Larger size panels are available, write for prices. 


EACH KIT CONTAINS A VARIETY 
OF GREEN, YELLOW and RED DAYGLO LETTERS 


Now you can make signs that really “catch the eye’... with Demco 

Magnetic Dayglo Letters! They are colorful...each kit contains a va- 

riety of green, yellow and red Dayglo letters! No pasting, no pegging, 

or punching...you simply place the letters in position...and there 

e they stay, magnetized to the rich black 18” x 10” backgrourds supplied 
yb with each kit. 214 letters, numerals and figures in one kit. 


OR YOU CAN ORDER A KIT OF ALL-WHITE MAGNETIC LETTERS 


For contrast, order a kit with all-white letters. We have had many 
requests for the all-white letters for TV and other photographic pur- 
poses. Complete set of letters, numerals, figures, and two 18” x 10” dis- 
play panel backgrounds in each kit. (One solid panel background, and 
one pegboard background). 


Pa MAGNETIC SIGN KIT PRICES 
Catalog No. — 1500 — Dayglo— 1” $12.95 per kit. 
Catalog No, ~ 1501 — White — 1” $12.95 per kit. 
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| Box 1488, Madison, Wis. °* Box 852, Fresno, Calif. © Box 1772, New Haven, Conr. 
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Pictured Encyclopedia 
327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2, 109 T Tomil New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 
CHIEF OF MISSION. 
ott a e DEPUTY 
ji CHIEF OF MISSION © A 
ARMED SERVICES ATTACHES, INFOR- = : 
DIPLOMATIC MISSION. OTEP ORAS SUM 
c ECONOMIC SECTION POLITICAL SECTION |: | J CONSULAR SECTION ADMINISTRATIVE 
>} Responsible for: Responsible far: : Responsible for: R SECTION 
3. - A zi A ; i esponsible for: 
I 1. Promotion of Jnited 1. Political represen- | 4 1. Visa services, 1, Administrative man- 
l States economic tation of United $ „| 2. Citizenship and ' agement of the 
foreign policies. States policy. Pal passport services. mission 
. Participation in 2. “Participation in j || 3+ Welfare services for , Budget preparation 
negotiations for negotiations for | United States citizens and allocation of 
A | furtherance of United furtherance of pi and protection of funds. 
i States economic United States politi- z their property and . Centralized fiscal 
4 objectives. cal objectives. i 4 m ublic operations, per- 
i 3. Observing, analyzing, 3. Observing. analyzing, i Jj  ” oaae and sonnel, security, 
and reporting on and reporting on ae quasi-lega! services and general admin- 
economic matters. political developments | 5. Services for ships, istrative services. 
on, and reviesing national significance. a | 6. Special services for aam iar ie 
` economic actwities 4. Planning, advising = į; — other federal and ae at A iii 
K performed in the on, and reviewing | state agencies, personnel 
be consular offics. political activities sfs 7. Planning, advising accreditation 
E performed in the l | on, and reviewing Arrangements for 
Z consular offices. consular activities " viej ; 
E performed in the alas nla 
ko =e : sional groups an 
3 | | ` consular offices. other United States > 
7 | cL ge ees Bei moeta en aia ae government officials, a 
eo : ee pide 
Chart from article Foreign Service 
Dozens of New Articles in the 1961 Edition Give a | 
Background for International Understanding 
NEW ARTICLES ON SOUTHEAST ASIA NEW BASIC ARTICLES ON — ty 
LAOS INDOCHINA AGRICULTURE — How farmers feed 
the world—Kinds of 
BURMA INDONESIA elt ices ae hae 
es and aproa 
CAMBODIA VIETNAM NATIONAL ~———- World Recreation 
PARKS Areas — Canadian 
SUMATRA NORTH VIETNAM National Parks 
ARCHAEOLOGY — New discoveries and 
THAILAND SOUTH VIETNAM techniques which en- 
, ; : able archaeologists to 
(These artides combined with those on broaden the knowl- 
China and Russia, new in the 1960 edition, edge of man’s past to 
furnish outstanding material on this vital give a better under- 
part of the world.) standing of today 


For Further Information Write | 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ° 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10; IN. N 
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For the fourth consecutive year 
the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany has contributed the de- 
sign for the National Library 
Week poster. This year’s poster 
has been reproduced in four 
colors by the Bulletin’s printer, 
George Banta Company Inc., 
of Menasha, Wisconsin. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 

i does not imply endorsement of 
the product hy the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
a“ Mich. 


Samray Smith 
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“Where can I get a flm on... P” 


“Tm a program chairman and I was wonder- 
ing... 


“Do you nave anything on teaching ma- 
chines... P” 


` As a librarian who hears such 
questions every day, you need 


AUDIOVISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


A magazine of 
news 
reviews 
materials 
equipment 
helpful articles 
program ideas 


2 AUDIOVIZu¢t ps, 
* “STRUCTION 


oa Nat 


COMMUNICATION [R Doense 
REVIEW aN eee 


The only scholarly 
journal of its kind 
—providing infer- 
mation on research, 
technology, and the 
teaching - learning 

process 

Both periodicals are official journals of the De- 


partment of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
National Education Association 


To subscribe for your library, mail coupon 


Mail to: DAVI-AV, National Education Assn. 
1201-16th St, N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


Please enter my subscription for: 

C] AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION. 10 issues, 
$4.00 annually. 

CI AV COMMUNICATION REVIEW. 6 issues. 
$6.00 annuaily. 
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The ALA Bulletin is being indexed in the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, beginning 
with the January 1961 issue. The Bulletin was 
among 35 new periodicals elected for indexing 
by the 11,000 subscribers in the recently com- 
pleted voting. At the same time, 10 periodicals 
were dropped, making a total of 132 indexed 
now as compared with 107 previously. ° 

The Internationa] Federation for Documentation 
(FID) is preparing a survey on the world-wide 
availability and use of information on the Uni- 
versal Decimal Classification (UDC). Organiza- 
tions and individuals who have made use of the 
UDC, or who maintain a reasonably complete 
set of schedules of it for reference, are urged to 
communicate with Dr. Karl F. Heumann, secre- 
tary, U.S. National Committee of FID, at the 
National Academy of Sciences—-National Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue N.W., 
Washington 25. 

% 

The thirteenth observance of Mental Health 
Week, April 30 to May 6, will feature the Mental 
Health Careers program, a project designed to 
bring additional thousands of young people into 
the mental health field. As always, libraries are 
urged to participate. For program suggestions 
and information on available materials write the 
National Association for Mental Health, 10 Co- 
lumbus’ Circle, New York 19. Librarians who ` 
already know how their programs are likely to- 


dake shape are urged to include this information a, 


in their requests. 
* 

Advance copies of Library Statistics of Colleges 
and Universities, 1959-60, a new annual publica- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education, were seen 
at the Midwinter Meeting, only a few weeks 
later than the preprints of the statistics in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries which it replaces. 
Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
50¢, specifying that the order is for Part I: 
Institutional Data. A second part, which will 
provide analytical summaries of the data grouped 
by type of institution and control and by enroll- 


ment size and control, will be published later. 
ese 
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. Learning leads to learning in 
; today’s Britannica Junior 





This is what makes Britannica Junior a unique teaching 
tool in elementary school. Each topic in Britannica Junior 
is designed not only to give a child information, but to 
challenge him to seek additional knowledge. 

Instead of leaving a child with an interesting but discon- 
nected fact, BJ re lates and interrelates it. The more mean- 
ingful it becomes, the more stimulated he is to go further. 

Looking in the Ready Reference Index, he will find pro- 
nunciation, brief definition and reference for the complete 
article and subtopics. Cross-referencing within the articles 
serves to whet his appetite for learning even more. 

Thus, Britannica Junior not only teaches valuable refer- For free teaching aid, “Learning from 
ence skills, but also extends the understanding of the ele- meine Mies cer a 0% 
mentary school child — helping him put different facts into 496. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
a related whole. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


MARGUERITE W. ZAPOLEON 

OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING 

FOR WOMEN 

The author of The College Girl Looks 
Ahead presents “a comprehensive discus- 
sion of vocational guidance .. . forthright, 
objective, practical ...should be used in 
training vocational counselors.” —CHARLES 
R. HOGARTH, President, Mississippi State 
College for Women. LC 60-10463. $5.00 


SIMON MARCSON 

THE SCIENTIST IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
“This book should be required reading for 
the administrative staffs of industrial 
research laboratories and for the non- 
scientists in corporate organizations hav- 
ing such research laboratories.” 

— Sır HucH TAYLOR, in 


American Scientist 
LC 60-53531. $3.50 


WALTER BUCKINGHAM 
AUTOMATION: Its Impact on Business 
and People 
A thoughtful investigation for the layman 
of the effect of automation on manage- 


ment theory, personnel practices, and of 
its social implications. LC 60-15329. $4.50 


BURKE BOYCE 
*MAN FROM MT. VERNON 
“A stirring, motivated story...Washington 
emerges as a man of enormous stature... 
genuinely moving.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. A 
Literary Guild Selection. 
L $4.50 


C 61-5681. 
MENNA GALLIE 
MAN’S DESIRING 


A merry and knowing comic novel by the 
author of Strike for a Kingdom, about a 
young Welsh teacher at a Midlands uni- 
versity. “Very funny...Griff is in the 

direct line of descent from Lucky Jim.” 
— Times Literary Supplement (London) 
LC 61-6203. $3.50 


JOHN W. GARDNER 
*EXCELLENCE 
Can We be Equal and Excellent Too? 
The President of the Carnegie Foundation 
discusses the problem of reconciling the 
need for excellence and equality in a de- 


mocracy, “with courage, wisdom and wit.” 
— STUART CHASE. LC 61-6194. $3.95 


ROBERT CARSE 
*THE MOONRAKERS 
The Story of the Clipper Ship Men 
“Pictures the adventurous age of the clip- 
per ships with unfailing vividness and 
reality.” — WALTER HAVIGHURST. “Excel- 


lent.” —H ENRY BEETLE HOUGH. Illustrated. 
LC 61-6192. $4.00 


ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 
GARDENS IN WINTER 
The author of The Little Bulbs gives prac- 
tical advice on extending bloom in the 
fall and starting it ahead of spring in any 


part of the country. Illustrated. 
LC 61-6213. $4.50 


HERBERT A. SIMON 

THE NEW SCIENCE OF 

MANAGEMENT DECISION 

Foreword by Dean Thomas L. Norton, 
New York University. Professor Simon, 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
gives a remarkably clear analysis of the 
revolution now being shaped by new in- 


struments of management. 
LC 60-15199. $2.50 


VIRGINIA COWLES 

THE GREAT SWINDLE: The Story of the 
South Sea Bubble 

The famous 18-century orgy of specula- 
tion. “Much the most complete and col- 
orful version of that strange madness that 
I have encountered.” —THOMAS B. COSTAIN. 
Illustrated. LC 61-6178. $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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Registration Fees and Membership Dues 


It is ironical, at a time when the American Li- 


brary Association is making a concerted drive 
for new members, that one more hurdle should 
be placed in the road toward unity and coopera- 
tionearhong librarians. I refer to the recent an- 
nouncement of the Executive Board that the 


registration fee at annual conferences is to be 


increased to $7.50 for members and $12.50 for 
nonmembers. 

Whatever the arguments, and I am certain 
they are sincere, this is no way to win friends 
and influence librarians! Every organization 
claims it needs more funds to meet budget de- 
mands, etc.. but is there not a point of diminish- 
ing returns? To raise dues every few years, to 
hike the registration at annual conferences, will 
eventually drive away the prospective customers 
and cause a drastic drop in renewal member- 
ships. How refreshing it would be if our profes- 
sional organization reduced its membership and 
registration fees, thereby enticing nonmembers 
to join up! With so many librarians already 
dubious of the benefits of ALA membership, we 


need to take steps to encourage professional 


loyalty and cooperation, not the reverse. 

Having been a member of ALA for over 
twenty years, I have watched my annual dues 
double, triple, and now amount to four times 
what they were when I joined! If ALA were the 
only professional group to which I belonged, 
perhaps the excessive cost each year would be 
no strain; and certainly none of us begrudge the 
use of funds for legitimate and worth-while ac- 
tivities at the national level. Many librarians, 
often out of necessity, are members of several 
groups working in areas related to librarianship. 
Many librarians, since they are a cross section 
of American society, belong to a church, a civic 
club, a lodge, an alumni association, etc., and 
these also make financial demands upon per ona] 
budgets. 

Why should we not keep membership dues at 
a reasonable level, and thereby encourage ‘the 
person on a modest salary to join “the club”? 
Why should we not keep registration fees at con- 


ferences at a minimum, and let all who are in- 


om 


(Recommended } 
* for 


Small Libraries 






















THE LIVING HOUSE, 


By GEORGE Ornpisn. Traces the history of ` 
human, animal and insect. life through. ` 
400 years of an English country house. 
“Delightful.”—Joun K. TERRES. $4, 50 


TO KILL A MOCKINGBIRD 


By Harrer Lee. The best-selling story 
of two high-spirited children, theiz father 
and the violence just below the surface 
of a Southern town. $3.95 


BOTTICELLI 


By Exuizaseru Rrecey. A new biography 
for young pecple, illustrated with 32 
photographs of the artist’s master 00 

3.00 





| i Especially recommended for 
1 _ SUNIOR LIBRARIES 
| Tsk Library Journa 


SPEAKING OF COWS 


By Kaye Srarsinp. Line drawings by 
Rita Fava. The kind of poems children 
memorize and never forget. 

Ages 4-8. $2.95 


THE GOLDEN LYNX 
And Other Stories 


Selected by Aucusta Baxen. Illus. by 
Johannes Troyer, A storyteller’s favor- 
ite tales, $3,00 


LAND OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 
Revised Edition 


By CORNELIA. SPENCER, Illustrated. A 
Portraits of the Nations book, $2.95 


i i mak 
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PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 
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terested share in the stimulation and fellowship 
which we enjoy? Wky should we continue to 
raise barriers, when we are so anxious to “sell” 
professional loyalty te thousands of librarians 
wko are not yet memers of the American Li- 
brary Association? Some people operate on the 
theory that excessive fees, etc., cut the enroll- 
ment, while reasonable “rates” attract. Is it pos- 
sible? 

H. Varr DEALE 

Director of Libraries 

Beloit College 

Beloit, Wisconsin 


In preparation for a reply to this letter Dorothy 
Kiitel, assistant for the membership promotion 
preject, assembled con-plete data on conference 
registration fees and membership dues for the 
past twenty years. Witk reference to some of Mr. 
Deatle’s statements, the “acts are: 


@ “To raise dues evers few years”’-—Dues have 
not been raised since 1652. 


e “To hike the registration at annual confer- 
3 - . 

ence”-—The registration fee has been the same 

since 1948. 





SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 





Welcome addition to any library r 


y 


e “I heve watched my annual dues double, 
triple, and quadruple”—-W hen Mr. Deale joined 
ALA in 1938 he paid dues of either $3.00 or 
$5.00 a year, depending on how many publica- 
tions he wanted to receive. A sliding dues scale 
was adopted in 1941 and simplified (but not 
raised) in 1949. The present dues scale was 
adopted in 1952. A comparison of the three 
scales shows that the increases for salaries below 
$5500 have been nominal within the last twenty 
years, but that higher brackets have been cre- 
ated, with increases up to 100 per cent over the 
old $5000 top bracket. 

The editor confronted Mr. Deale with these 
data, and concluded: “Isn’t it a fact that your 
dues have increased because your salary hme in- 
creased? Is ALA to be criticized for this, or can 
it perhaps claim some of the credit?” Bloody but 
unbowed, Mr. Deale replied: 


I still fe2l strongly about this matter of rising 
costs and expanding organizational activity. In 
spite of the fact that some salaries have increased 
over the years, you know as well as I do that 
teachers, librarians, ministers, etc., are usually 
the last to get the raises. So, salaries do not in- 
crease in the same proportion to costs, generally 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—~prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years, Sizes for all needs. 


€20 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showeard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 
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speaking. And when I wrote my original letter, 
I was speaking largely on behalf of the small- 
town librarian (of which we have many in Wis- 


t 


.  consin) who does not receive a salary that would Your Book Wholesaler 
allow him to join many organizations of any 
kind. And You 


I must answer your paragraph about the 
quadrupling of dues: As near as I can recall, my 
dues were $5.00 twenty years ago. My dues for 
1961 are $20.00, on top of which I am asked to help save you time and money when 
pay fifteen dollars in registration fees if I at- |- 
tend Midwinter and Cleveland conferences [actu- . , 
ally, $12.50—Ed.]. All of this before I’ve cal- for the asking, as are copies of the 


_culated my day-to-day expenses for a professional PERSONAL BOOK GUIDE and BOOKS 
conference. It is true that my college will assist ‘FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
me with expenses, but only partially. 


is the title of a new brochure that can 


ordering library books. A copy is yours 


Orchids to Ohio In 50 states 10,000 librarians send 
we Please extend to Mildred Stibitz and Arthur | 
Hamlin congratulations on a splendid issue of . 
the Bulletin. Their “accent on administration” of service they want and deserve. 
airs many a troublesome problem in library 
management and makes many helpful sugges- 
tions for better professional ide ii Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
FLORENCE BOOCHEVER 
Editor, The Bookmark 
New York State Library 
eee 


their book orders to Boston for the kind 


989 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston 17, Massachusetts 








ASIAN RECORDER 


The Most Important News and Reference Tool on Asia 


An Authoritative Weekly News Digest and 
Reference Book with INDEX 


Issued from New Delhi 
A MUST Book for Your Library 


The issues fit into a sturdy binder for permanent reference end the 
material is indexed quarterly and annually with great care. under 
countries, names and subjects. 


$28.75 a year with binder ($22.50 without binder) 
by surface mail 


$51.25 a year with binder ($45.00 without binder) 
by airmail 


Available from: 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 
31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Published Apri 10 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the Uniled States 


Frank §. Mead. The Second Revised Edition 
of “the standard reference on denominations 
ir the United States.”—The Pulpit 272 pages. 

Still only, $2.95 


Adult Devotions 


Wallace Fridy. Twenty-eight original worship 
programs for group use or private meditation. 
Includes ten programs for special days. 144 
pages. SL.75 


The Care and Feeding 
Of Mir isters 


Kethleen Neill Nyberg With wit and good 
common sense, Mrs. Nykerg discusses the prob- 
lems and advantages of keing a minister’s wife. 
144 pages. $2.50 


The Lonely Heart 


Cyril H. Powell. A pemetrating discussion of 
one of man’s perennial problems, “This is the 
best treatment of loneliness that I have. read.” 
—LESLIE D. WEATHERHE«D in his Foreword to 
the book. 176 pages. $2.50 


Companion of Eternity 


W. Gordon Ross. Wha. science, psychology, 
ani philosophy have te say concerning the 
age-old but always comtemporary question, 
What is Man? 240 pages $3.93 


The Outsider 
And the Word of God 


James E. Sellers. How the church through mass 
media may best reach the vast audience of un- 
committed persons both within and outside 
its membership. 240 pages. $4 


Methodism and Society 
In Historical Perspective 


Richard M. Cameron. A panoramic view of 
Method:sm’s interaction with its political and 
cultural environment during the 18th and 14h 
centuries. Volume I in the four-volume 
MESTA project. 352 pages. $5 


Published May 8 


Key Next Door 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. ‘Twenty-six of Dr. 
Weatherhead’s most representative sermons 
from London City Temple. Deals with a va- 
riety of vital subjects. 256 pages. $3.50 


Structures of Prejudice 


Carlyle Marney. An analysis of the sources and 
expressicns of prejudice in culture, distin- 
guished by its wide range of material, its uni- 
versality of approach, and its wealth of illus- 
trations. 256 pages. $4.50 


Bible Guides 


William Barclay and Frederick F. Bruce, gen- 
eral editors. Nearly every one of your patrons 
is a potential user of Bible Guides, not a com- 
mentary but a guide to Bible reading for the 
layman. 

The preacher, teacher, educator, and exposi- 
tor will also find Bible Guides a series of books 
to buy and study because they combine the 
broad knowledge of the Bible with all the 
evangelical zeal of sound biblical expression. 
Through Bible Guides the Bible itself will 
speak its message. Four of the 22 Bible Guides 
are published May 8: No. 1, The Making of 
the Bible by William Barclay; No. 7, Prophets 
of Israel 1) Isaiah by George Knight; No. 11, 
The Wiscom of Israel by John Paterson; and 
No. 13, The Good News by C. L. Mitton. 
Order a good supply. Bible Guides are loaded 
with potential, 96 pages. 

Laminated Paper Covers, $1 
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In Christ 


E. Stanley Jones. 364 page-a-day devotions 
which lead one into a deeper understanding 
of what happens to life and living when you 
ae Christ” and what happens when you 
at “out.” 348 pages, $2.50 


The Context of Decision 


Gordon D. Kaufman. A succinct introduction 
to the central problem of ethics—decision mak- 
ing. 128 pages. $2.50 


Kagawa of Japan 


Cyril J. Davey. An exciting biography and ap- 
praisal of Toyohiko Kagawa, from his birth 
in 19th century Japan to his death in the 
spring of 1960. For all persons interested in 
great personalities. 160 pages. $2.50 


Conversations with God 


H. A. Hamilton. Guides in learning how to 
pray and in acquiring the habit of prayer. The 
work is divided into four sections, each deal- 
ing with some aspect of learning to pray. A 
total of 64 devotions is included. 96 pages. 
$1.75 


How to Develop 
A Tithing Church 


Charlie W. Shedd. A description of the pro- 
grams, materials, and resources put to work 
in two of Dr. Shedd’s pastorates to encourage 
church-wide tithing as a natural outgrowth of 
one’s total commitment to Christ. 128 pages. 


Living All Your Life 


John A. Redhead. Discusses 15 questions to 
help modern man find and live out God’s pur- 
pose for his life. Using many illustrations 
drawn from his fruitful ministry, Dr. Redhead 
pinpoints passages of scripture that challenge 
and sustain in times of stress and anxiety. 144 
pages. $2 


The Life of 
Christian Devotion 


Mary Cooper Robb, editor. Devotional selec- 
tions from the works of William Law, an 
eighteenth-century clergyman. In addition to 
its value as a devotional book, this is impor- 
tant as an introduction to mysticism. Bibli- 
ography. 160 pages. $3 


Basic Principles 
Of Singing 


Williem Carroll Rice. An illustrated discus- 
sion for amateur directors concerned with 
training persons to sing, Attention is given in 
plain language to all basic fundamentals. A 
Basic Music Book. &0 pages. Paper, $1.25 


Planning for 
Church Music 


James Rawlings Sydnor. Stetes the functions of 
music in the life of a local congregation, de- 
scribes the leadership needed, and discusses 
the selection of equipment. A Basic Music 


Paper, $1.25 Book. 112 pages. Paper, $1.25 
| ingdon “Press nasaviue 2, TENNESSEE 
l In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
a : In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
t“ 
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THE MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE ALA WAS SAODENED BY THE SUDDEN DEATH ON 


ALA 


January 31 oF DR, Robert D., LeiaH, DEAN EMERITUS OF “HE COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE. DR. LEIGH WAS STRICKEN UPON 

HIS ARRIVAL IN CHICAGO. HE HAD COME TO THE MtowiInTes MEETING 
ESPECIALLY TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PLANNING OF THE FORTHCOMING SURVEY 

OF STATE LIBRARIES. HE WAS TO ASSUME THE DIRECTORSH P OF THIS ~~, 
PROJECT IN THE SUMMER. ' 


1S MUCH INDEBTED TO ENCYCLOPAECIA BRITANNICA FILMS NCe FOR MOTION 
PICTURES OF THE NOVEMBER 72 GROUND BREAKING CEREMONICS FOR THE New 
HEADQUARTERS BUILDING. A SOUND FILM, TO ACCOMPANY TEE MOTION PICTURE, 
WAS MADE DURING THE MIDWINTER MEETING BY PRESIDENT SPAIN, MISS GSCHEIDLE 
AND THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTORe COPIES OF THE FILM ARE BOW AVAILABLE FOR 
USE BY STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATICNS. 


REPRINTS OF THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS ARE NOW AVAILABLE. THIS REPRINT 


INCLUDES THE NEW PARAGRAPH ADOPTED BY COUNCIL AT THE 1961 MiowINTER 
MEETING; "THE RIGHTS OF AN INDIVIDUAL TO THE USE OF A LIBRARY SHOULD 
NOT BE DENIED OR ABRIDGED BECAUSE OF HIS RACE, RELIGION, NATIONAL 
ORIGINS, OR POLITICAL VIEWS," 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE HEADQUARTERS BuILOING FUND ARE LISTE IN THIS ISSUE 


oF THE ALA BULLETIN. THE LIST INCLUDES ALL WHO HAVE MADE CONTRI BU- 
TIONS OR PLEDGES THROUGH DECEMBER 31, 1960. AcCDITIOVAL LISTINGS WILL 
BE PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS AHEAD. YOU WILL SE INTERESTED, | THINK, 

TO NOTE THE NUMBER OF LIBRARIES THAT HAVE RESPONDED ALTHOUGH THE LETTER 
INVITING CONTRIBUTIONS WENT TO PERSONAL MEMBERS ONLY» WHILE WE 
REALIZE THAT MANY LIBRARIES WILL NOT BE ABLE TO CONTRIBUTE, EITHER 

FOR BUDGETARY REASONS OR BECAUSE THEY ARE NOT LEGALLY PERMITTED TO 
MAKE CONTRIBUTIONS, THE OFFICERS WILL SOON SEND A FORMAL REQUEST TO 
LIBRARIES FOR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


AMERICAN LIERARY ASSOCIATION POLICIES WiLL BE ISSUED SHORTLY TO MEMBERS 


OF COUNCIL AND THE OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION AND ITS COMPONENTS. 

THIS iS A COMPILATION OF ALA POLICIES ADOPTED BY THE CoUNCIL OR BY 

THE ExecuTive Boaro since 1940. THESE WERE ASSEMBLED DURING 1959-60 

BY A GOLNGIL COMMITTEE COMPOSED OF BENJAMIN A. CUSTER, JOSEPH We ROGERS 
AND Lucite M, MorSGH, CHAIRMAN. 


THIS ISSUE GF THE BULLETIN CARRIES WHAT WE HOPE WILL BE THE FIRST OF A 


3 


dt 


SERIES CF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE WORK OF THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY 
PROJECT. THE ARTICLE, BY MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, REPORTS THE RESULTS 
oF LTP's TESTS OF LAMINATORS. 
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THe worK oF ALA's WASHINGTON OFFICE HAS BEEN GREATLY AIDED BY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FROM THE STATE AND REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. Since 1958, THESE 
CONTRIBUTIONS HAVE TOTALLED $4,475 ANO` HAVE INCLUDED THE FOLLOWING: 
Connecticut, $50; Georata, $300; ILLINOIS, $100; lowa, $400; Kansas, 
$100; Kentucky, $100; MaryLano, $100; MicHisan, $100; Minnesota, $200; 
MISSOURI, $3003; MounTAIN PLAINS, $100; NeBRaskaA, $100; New HAMPSHIRE, 
$100; New Jersey, $725; New York; $300; NORTH CAROLINA, $300; PENNSYLVANIA% 
$300; SOUTHEASTERN, $200; SOUTHWESTERN, $300; TENNESSEE, $100; WASHINGTON, 

eo 00 6 THESE ARE RECORDED WITH DEEP APPRECIATION. 


Miss JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL DIED IN CINCINNATI ON FEBRUARY 5 AT THE AGE OF 79, 
Miss MERRILL, A NATIONAL FIGURE IN THE LIBRARY WORLD, BECAME ALA'S 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT IN LIBRARY EXTENSION IN 1925 AND CHIEF OF THE 
Pustio LIBRARY DIVISION AND DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION AND ADVISORY 
SERVICES tN 1933, WHICH POSITION SHE HELD AT HER RETIREMENT ON MARCH 1, 
1946. ÍN ANNOUNCING HER RETIREMENT AT THE 7946 BurraLo CONFERENCE OF 
THE ALA, PREStoeENT UtveELEiNnG sato oF Miss Merritt: "HER INFLUENCE HAS 
BEEN UNIQUELY WIDE. | BELIEVE THERE IS NO STATE OR PROVINCE THAT DOES 
NOT HAVE, IN ITS GENERAL STATUTES OR LOGAL LIBRARY SERVICE OR PLANNING 
PROGRAM OR LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES, SOME DIRECT REFLECTION OF 
THE GENIUS oF Miss MERRILL'S THINKING. SHE WAS BOTH IMAGINATIVE AND 
PRACTICAL. SHE WAS COMPELLING AND TOLERANT. SHE WAS UNDERSTANDING, 
ENTHUSIASTIC} AMAZINGLY WELL~!INFORMED ON PEOPLE, ON LAWS, ON PRACTICES} 
ANO ON NEW CONCEPTIONS." r i 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF» Miss Howard WRIGHT HUBBARD HAS BEEN APPOINTED ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR OF THE ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE. Now ON THE STAFF OF THE ENOCH 
PRATT Free LIBRARY, Miss HUBBARD WILL TAKE UP HER NEW DUTIES ON 
MarcH 20, 1961. Mrs. Lois NUSE, WHOSE SERVICE WITH ALA BEGAN IN 
THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS Oreice on OCTOBER 4, 1943, RESIGNED 
AS SECRETARY To Miss KRETTEK, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON CFFICE, ON 
FEBRUARY 17. [N ADDITION TO HER WORK iN THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE FROM 1943-1948, Mrs. NUSE WORKED IN THE WASHINGTON OFFICE FROM 
MARCH, 19514, ro June, 1956 ann FROM NOVEMBER, 1957, To FEBRUARY, 1961. 

HER PLACE IN THE WASHINGTON OFFICE HAS BEEN TAKEN BY MRS. MARLENE SHORT. 


Davin He CLIFT 
Fesruary 20, 1961 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach. June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29~Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal Membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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i) 
protects a magazine (or Ban to 
your reading enjoyment ) like 


Marador Plastic Binders 


REGAL #110 

CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS 
(.050° THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS. 


CHALLENGER #128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. 
LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 


se CHALLENGER #126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. 

LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 

NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. 






PENNY PINCHER #132 
EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 






Equip your library with the best. 
Order now for spring or summer 
delivery, or write for information. 
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TRADE MARK 


A NEW SOLVENT CLEANER IN AN ATTRACTIVE 


16 OZ. CAN GOLD AND BLUE SPRAY CAN — CONVENIENT — 
$] 7 5 FAST — EASY — JUST SPRAY ON AND WIPE OFF 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


FOB LOS ANGELES 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 Glendale Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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People who make things happen 
„.Mmake Britannica exciting 


One of the advantages of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is that students get information on 


any subject directly from the greatest minds in 


the world. er 

A student looking up “Space-Time” will find 
a thorough account by the world’s most famous 
expert, Albert Einstein. Or, if he seeks informa- 
tion about the intricate workings of the F.B.I., 
what could be ranore exciting than to learn about 
it from J. Edgar Hoover? 


- Dr. Einstein, Ralph Bunche, ani Jonas Salk 


are, just three of the forty Nobel Prize winners 
who have interpreted their theories and discov- 
eries in Encyclopaedia Britannica- 

Great authorities like these make subjects 
come to life ~and become far more meaningful 
to students at high school level. Is # any wonder 
that the Encyclopaedia Britannica has come to 
be essential to every secondary school and 
library? 


“The reference standard of the world” 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


_ For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 228-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11; Illiroi- 
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Beginning Science 


BOOKS 
furnish well-rounded information, give 


‘basic concepts, stimulate curiosity. Use 
FOLLETT BEGINNING SCIENCE Books to. 


supplement primary science programs; 
to provide topics for units; to supple- 
ment reading pragrams; to furnish high- 
interest, easy-to-read material for slow 
readers. 
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HUMMINGBIRDS 
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ANTS 

BEAVERS 
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Full-color vinyl-impregnated 
cloth covers, 82 pp., 6% x 
7%", side-sewn. Full-color 
pictures. 


each 
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F dlidir vinyl-impregnated cloth covers, 82 
pp., Tg x 946”, side-sewn. Full-color pictures. 
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BOOKS 


present facts about our world. They give 
children information that enriches the 
social studies curriculum. Easy reading for 
ages 8-10 is assured by simple vocabulary 
and sentence-structure, and good picture- 
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text relationships. 
LITTLE CREEK, BIG RIVER 
HOW ENGINES TALK 


ESKIMO OF LITTLE DIOMEDE 







each 
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by John Lorenz 


Fourth-year Results 


Analysis of the Annual Descriptive Reports 
on programs of the participating states and ter- 
ritories for the fourth year of the Library Serv- 
ices Act—fiscal 1960—reveals the following pre- 
liminary results: ) 

Thirty-four million rural people now have ne 
or tmproved public library services available to 
them as a rzsult of state plans under the Act. 

State funds for the development of rural pub- 
lic library service in rural areas have increased 
75 per cent since 1956, a most impressive gain. 
Local appropriations for rural libraries have 
increased 50 per cent since that date. 

County and regional library developments 
have brough: public library service for the first 
time to over 144 million rural children and 
adults and substantially improved service in 
specific librery development project areas to 8 
million more. 





Over 100 rural counties and an equal num- 
ber of New England towns formerly without any 
public libraries are now receiving library serv- 
ice. l 

Approximately 250 new bookmobiles have 
been placed in operation in rural areas under 
Library Services Act projects. 

More than 6 million books and other informa- 
tional materials have been added to the re- 
sources of rural communities. 

State library agencies have been able to 
strengthen their staffs by adding over 100 field 
consultants, which represents an increase of 
over 100 per cent in total field personnel since 
1956. In addition, over 200 other professional 
librarians have been added to state library 
agency staffs. 

_Scholarship programs under the Act are now 
in effect in ten states and are assisting in filling 
the need for trained librarians to carry out state 
plans. 

There is still a big job to be done. There 
are 2414 million people in rural areas still with- 
out any public library services; 1714 million 
more who have had no opportunity to benefit 
directly by cooperative state-local-federal li- 
brary development projects under the Library 
Services Act; and approximately 215 counties 
still with no public library service within their 
borders, 





Books... and Sorwice 
from McCLURG'S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 


College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 
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LSA Budget 


The budget presented by the outgoing ad- 
ministration to the 1961 session of the Congress 
recommends an aporopriation of $7,500,000 for 
the Library Services Act for fiscal 1962, the 
first year under tae five-year extension. This 
is the first time that the full authorization has 
been recommended to Congress in the budget 

A supplemental appropriation of $1,369,00C 
is also requested to complete payments tc the 
states for fiscal 1960. In this year, Congress. 
authorized allotments to the states based or 
$7,000,000 and appropriated only $6,131,000. 
Until action is taken on the supplemental ap- 
propriation, payments to the states with unusec 
fiscal 1960 allotments are being made out of the 
$7.5 million appropriation for this current fiscal 
year. 


Schcol Libraries ard NDEA 


‘A group of consultants, invited by forme: 
Hea_th, Education, and Welfare Secretary Ar- 
thur S. Flemming to study the National De 
fenss Education Act, recommended in their re 
port that funds for the improvement and de 
velopment of school library services and re 
sources be added to Title III in an extension 
of the Act. This provision would include tha 


o 


purchase of school library materials in all sub- 


` ject fields, the remodeling of school libraries, 


and the improvement of school library supervi- 
sion at the state level. No specific amount of 
money was recommended for these purposes by 
the group. 

Among other recommendations was the exten- 
sion of the Act for five years, the addition of 
improvement of instruction in English to Title 
III, expansion of the student loan program, and 
the additicn of a scholarship program. 

The consultant group included James E. 
Allen, Jr., James B. Conant, Marion B. Folsom, 
Devereaux C. Josephs, and Ruth Stout. 


Libraries in Post Offices See 


The November 24, 1960, Postal Bulletin, is- 
sued by the U. S. Post Office Department, in- 


cludes this directive: 
hS 


Information has been received in the Department 
that librarizs sponscred and administered by state, 
county, and local governments, as a free service to 
the public, are installed in lobbies of some of the 
smaller post offices and that requests are being re- 
ceived for additional installations. 

The assignment of space in Government-owned 
buildings cperated by the Post Office Department 
and in leas2d or rented buildings is covered in Parts 





A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 
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This new''Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens: of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect. 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


tany custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library ` 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION: 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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612.211 and 612.212 of the Postal Manual. While such 
libraries are not in accordance with general regula- 
tions regarding the assignment of space for non- 
postal uses in leased and rented buildings, discon- 
tinuance of those libraries already in existence will 
not be required ct this time. However, no additional 
library installaticns will be authorized. 


Aging Goes Abroad 


A feature story describing the Live Long and 
Like It Librare Club, sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Public Library, has been sent to all over- 
seas U. S. Information Agencies. This club— 
with a membership of more than 900-—features, 
among other activities, weekly programs of films, 
color, slides or demonstrations on subjects of 
proven worth. 

The most recent small group -organized by 
the library is called Memory, Incorporated, made 
up of old-timers in Cleveland who set down 
their recollections of places and events in the 
city’s history sə that these records may be saved 
for posterity. 


Scholarships under LSA 
The number of state plans under the Library 


Services Act which include scholarship projects 


are increasing. An analysis of 11 states (Ar- 
kansas, Califcrnia, Delaware, Iowa, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Virginia, and Wisconsin) furnishes the 
- following data: 

Value of sScholarships—An amount up to 
$2,000 is offered by 7 of the 11 states, indicat- 
ing that there is greater agreement on this fig- 
ure than on a smaller sum. 

Requirements for Application—State resi- 
dence is required in 6 states. Employment by 
a library is a requirement in 4 states. B.A. de- 
gree is requized in 7 states, while 8 states re- 
quire evidence of accepted ability by a library 
school. . 

Method of Selection—State library agencies 
are responsitle for the selection of, recipients 
in 6 states, while in 2 states the selection is 
made by a committee. 


Choice of School—Almost all states require 


that the recipients attend an ALA-accredited li- 
brary schocl. 

Recipients’ Agreements—Nine states require 
that the grantee agree to work for 2 years in 
the state follcwing graduation. 

Method o? Payment—From the incomplete 
data it appears that most states (4) make pay- 
ments in installments. 

Refunds—Data is incomplete, but six states 
require refunds if terms of the scholarship 
-agreement are not fulfilled. . ` eoo 
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BE AN ARMY. 


Librarian 
CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


The standards listed below apply to 


librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 
Librarian GS-8 
Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 


. Association; or undergraduate de- 


gree, with not less tham 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 

Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Offce, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nzarest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General . 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-16) 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 
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Send for your FREE Sample Hard 
Cover HNM Perma-Bound Binding for 
paper backs and complete information 
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by Everett T. Moore 


CATCHER AND MICE 

Some of the parents and other citizens who have 
been objecting to The Catcher in the Rye as 
recommended reading for high school students 
may themselves have read no farther than the 
second, page o: J. D. Salinger’s novel, where 
young Holden Caulfield takes a disenchanted 
look at his own school, from which he has just 
been expelled. Although Pencey Prep advertises 
that “since 1838 we have been molding boys 
into splendid, clear-thinking young men,” Holden 
thinks this is “strictly for the birds.” 

“They don’t do any damn more melding at 
Pencey than they do at any other school,” says 
Holden. “And I didn’t know anybody there that 
was splendid and clear-thinking and all. Maybe 
two guys. If that many. And they probably came 
to Pencey that. way.” 

Inelegance sf language and a precociously 
earthy view of life on the part of our hero have 
apparently offended many adults who would 
rather their youngsters were given a blander 
diet. But theiz efforts to discourage interest in 
this book—which has delighted discerning teach- 
ers and perc2ptive students alike—have been 
running into zhe difficulties censors usually en- 
counter soonez or later: the book becomes more 
popular than ever. Its paperback edition has 
occupied a strong position on best-seller lists 
for some time. 

Within the past year or so The Catcher in 
the Rye has teen in trouble—or has got teachers 
in trouble for assigning or recommending it— 
in such places as Tulsa, Oklahoma, Louisville, 
and San Jose and Marin County in California. 

In Tulsa, a high school English teacher as- 
signed the kook to her eleventh-grade -English 
class. Eight parents protested and demanded the 
teacher be fired. She was given a reprieve, but 
the book was banned. 

In Louisville, a tenth-grade English teacher 
who assigned The Catcher to a class of boys 


- was told he would be released at the end of the 


year. 

In San Jose, a high school removed the Salin- 
ger book from its supplementary reading list 
for the twelfth-year advanced English course, 


- _ along with Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises, 


j 


° 


Huxley’s Brave New World, Wolfe’s Look Home- 
ward, Angel, and Saroyan’s The Human Com- 
edy. The teacher who had compiled the list 
was transferred out of the school. 

In Marin County, California, officials of the 
Tamalpais Union High School District received 
a complaint last November from a Baptist min- 
ister in Larkspur, the Rev. Michael Barkowska, 
about the use of The Catcher in the Rye and 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men in the schools. 
“They bring reproach upon the name of God,” 
he said, and contain “profanity, lewd words, 
and poor English.” The minister said he had 
read only excerpts from the books, because he 
found the language so sickening that he could 
not continue. 

Twenty persons joined the minister in signing 
a petition to the board of trustees of the high 
school district denouncing use of the two books 
in Redwood High School, where they were on 
a list of recommended reading for eleventh-year 
English students. School officials said the books 
were also available in the libraries of two other 
schools in the district. 

Several weeks later, after the matter had re- 
ceived publicity (Herb Caen had noted in the 
San Francisco Chronicle that “Another book- 
burning hassle is in 


the making over in 
Marin 


- .« ), the minister added another list 
of twenty-five signatures to the petition, includ- 
ing seven more ministers. 

Two ministers, however, issued open letters 
opposing the efforts to ban the books from the 
school libraries. The Rev. Samuel A. Wright, 
of the Unitarian Church in San Rafael, said he 
thought the Rev. Mr. Barkowska was “dead 
wrong,” praised Salinger’s book as “one of the 
better aids in helping change the path of young 
men on the road to delinquency,” and said the 
Steinbeck novel “has become a classic.” The 
other minister, the pastor of the Holy City 
Apocalyptic Church, in the Santa Cruz moun- 
tains, several counties away, thought no ‘good 
would come of the drive to suppress the two 
books. The director of education of the Episco- 
pal Diocese of San Francisco, Canon Trevor A. 
Hoy, joined in the defense of the books. He 
wrote the directors of the high school district 
that the attempt to ban them was “irresponsible 
and hasty censorship.” 

The geogtaphical setting of the case was of 
more than passing interest to Californians, for 
Larkspur, in Marin County, was the home of 
Mrs, Anne ‘Smart, who in 1954 had led a fight 
to have fifteen books banned from the Tamalpais 
Union High School District as subversive and 
obscene. She had withdrawn the books from 
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one of the higa school libraries and turned them 
over to the county grand jury, which declared 
that they had been “definitely placed in cur 
school libraries to plant the seeds of commu- 
nism in the minds of our children.” Included 
were Emotional Problems of Living, by English 
and Pearson, Steinbeck’s A Russian Journal, 
Embree’s Thirteen Against the Odds, M:Wil- 
liams’ Brothers Under the Skin, and American 
Argument, by .Pearl Buck and Eslanda Robeson. 
The fifteen were only samples, Mrs. Smart re- 
minded her followers, of the many books she 
had found to be obscene or immoral. On that 
eccasion the trustees of the schoo] district had 
rejected the findings of the grand jury and de- 
clared that all fifteen books should be retained 
in the school libraries. 

Last December the trustees of the same school 
district voted to deny the petition for removal 
af The Catcher in the Rye and Of Mice and 
Men from Mar:n County high school libraries. 
The San Francisco Chronicle, in an editorial 
headed “Good Sense in Marin,” said, “Not 
every school beard would have moxie encugh 
to stand up agéinst the sanctimony of a passel 
of parsons setting out to protect other people’s 
children from ]:terature they disapprove of.” 

There is no evidence in press reports that 
Mrs. Smart hac any part in inspiring the at- 
tack on the Salinger and Steinbeck books in 
Marin County. Nor is there evidence of anv 
generally circu:ated lists that are inspiring 
would-be censors in such widely separated points 
as Tulsa, Louisville, and Marin to concentrate 
on much the same group of “objectionable” 
books. 

In perhaps most communities of the United 
States, teachers of English who assign or recom- 
mand the reading of such a book as The Catcher 
in the Rye, and their librarians who stock the 
book, are risking censure from parents or others 
who have strong objections to exposing young- 
sters to this kind of literature. What backing 
are they likely to have from their administra- 
tors? 

At the conference lest fall of the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English, the 
chairman of a m2eting on “Censorship and the 
Teacher of English” asked how many teachers 
in the room felt their school administration 
woild back them in a crisis. Only eight out of 
about sixty said they did. The rest thought they 
would be “thrown to the wolves” if they as- 
signed reading that aroused some parent or 
pressure group. 

As reported in the Secondary Principa.’s 
Letter (Arthur C. Croft Publications, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut). December 1960, the question 
had been asked acter Thomas Aquila, Principal 
of North Haven High School, had said, “I feel 
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English teachers are putting themselves in thew 


position where their freedom to teach is in 
jeopardy. I’m even more upset at the com- 
placency with which teachers are taking a push- 
ing around.” Asked how he copes with pressure 
from irate parents, citizens, or religious and 
civic groups he said, “Principals should antici- 
pate = visit from the bookburners in whatever 
form they may take. They should be sure they 
have read books being assigned by teachers.” 

“If you haven’t read the book,” Mr. Aquila 
continued, “you’re immediately in trouble... . 
Once the bookburners have you on the run, 
you're done for.” He said that when parents 
compleined about a book he first established he 
had read the book by telling why he thought 
it had literary merit. Then he told them that if 
they did not want their children to read jt that 
was al! right with him, but the other students 
were going to. “This method usually brings re- 
sults, especially with status-seeking parents who 
want their children to be on a par with their 
peers,” he said. 

Hold2n Caulfield, late of Pencey Prep, might 
have found such a snob appeal “very depressing,” 
but teachers and librarians may manage to find 
some comfort in any effort to preserve their 
freedom of action. What will mean more to them 
in the long run will be the kind of strong com- 
munity support that was demonstrated by the 
school board-in Marin County. 
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Supplies cost 
about 1¢ per copy 


with a XeroX® $14 Cop- 
ier, No wet chemicals, 
nor expensive coated 
papers are required, and 
there are no exposure 
adjustments. Makes a di- 
rect positive copy on 
ordinary paper (plain or 
colored} or selected off- 
set masters. 
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Copies are as 
good as originals 


So superior is the qual- 
ity of reproduction that 
many librarians say cop- 
ies look better than the 
original. The XeroX 914 
copies all colors—evens 
reds and blues — with 
sharp black-on-white fi- 
dellty. And without dam- 
age to originals. 
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Versatile 
and fast 


In seconds you can make 
copies of anything writ- 
ten, typed, printed, 
stamped, or drawn on a 
Xerox 914. Librarians 
use it to copy catalog 
cards (8 at a time), 
transiations—even pages 
in bound books at tre- 
mendous cost savings. 
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What librarians 
like about the 914 


“Fine quality of copy.” 
“Makes multiple copies 
without rehandling orig- 
inal.” If you spend $50 
or more per month for 
copying supplies, a XeroX 
914 can benefit you, 
Write HALOID XEROX 
INC. DEPT. 9X-562, 
ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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-tales. Grades 2-4, 
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New Spring 1961 


GOLDEN 
=BOOKS 


in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT 
Library Binding 





THE ASTRONAUTS 


in conjtmction with LIFE Magazine. The frst boak 
in which the astronauts describe their training in 
Project Mercury. Illustrated with photographs. 
Grades 5-H.S. March $2.99 


HOME IS A SPECIAL PLACE 

By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by MILLARD 
McGuee. About joys and problems of family living. 
Grades 4-9. March $2.99 


GOLDEN ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY 
Supervised by Proresson RENE Guinot, Lycee 
Condorset, Paris. Introduces child to French and 
lays grcundwork for further study. Grades 2-4. 

“ April $3.99 
THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK 
OF NATURE WALKS 


WELL. Fascinating introduction to wonders of nature. 
Grades 3-5. i January $1.89 


SNOW QUEEN AND OTHER TALES 

Transleted by Marw Ponsor. Illustrated by ADRI- 
ENNE £EGUR. Enchanting collection of eleven fairy 
February $3.99 
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Two New Golden Beginning Readers 


WHER. E'S WILLIE? 

By Sezmovun Rerr. Illustrated ‘by Entc BLECVAD. 

Beguilng story about meeen kitten. Grades 1-2, 
February $1.49 


LARGE GROWLY BEAR 

By GERTRUDE Crampron, Illustrated by Joun P. 
MLLER, Tale of bear who can’t scare anybody. 
Grades 1-2. February $1.49 


By Locpon WAINWRIGHT & THE 7 ASTRONAUTS, 


ate : - BIRDS 


Two New American Heritage 
_ Junior Library Titles 
TRAPPERS AND MOUNTAIN MEN 


' Narrative by Evan Jones. Exciting saga of explorers 


and trappers who opened North American wilder 
ness, Grades 5-Jr. H.S. April $3.79 


PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN 
Narrative by Hamruron Cocuran, Story of pirates 


BR who terrorized Spanish Main for over a century. 


Grades 5-Jr; HS. April $3.79 





Two New Rutherford Montgomery 
Animal Adventure Books | 
EL BLANCO 


Illustrated by Giorta Srevens. Fast-moving story 
of beautiful wild white stallion. Grades 5-Jr. H.5. 


January $2. 59 
COUGAR 
Illustrated by RowertT Macnusen. Two young 
cougars grow from cubs to mighty hunters. Grades 
5-Jr. H.S. 





The New 
GOLDEN NATURE ‘GUIDES 


‘At last we have acceded to the persistent demand 
from schools and libraries for larger size and wider . 


margins to the famous Golden Nature Guides. All 12 
of the Golden Nature Guides will be available only 
in Goldencraft Library Binding in the new large 


‘ format. Each has been written by Dr. Herbert 5.. 


Zim, authority on science education, in collaboration 
with experts. Each is copiously illustrated in full 


color. Grades 5-H.S., Net Price 82.89 
WEATHRR TARS 
ROCKS AND MINERALS FISHES 
ZOOLOGY REES 
INSECTS MAMMALS 
FLOWERS 
SEASHORES 





` The New 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


These factual books for young readers also go into 
a larger format. The Goldencraft price remains the 
same, Each of the easy-to-read, scholarly texts has 
been prepared under the supervision of Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim, editor of the popular Golden Nature Guides. 
Grades 4-Jr. H.S. Net Price $1.49 


INDIANS OF THE'OLD WEST 


THE MOC MOON o 

BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS MAPS AND MAPMAKING 
THE SEA REPTILES nat < 
MATHEMATICS HOW AWRY WERE FORMED 
SPACE FLIGHT ATOMS 

FISHES PLANETS 


Fora pee list of Golden Books in Goléencraft, Library Binding write to 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York a N. Y.. 


January $2.59, 
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Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 


The report of the Committee on Civil Rights 
was the highlight of the Midwinter Meeting. 
The committee (Herman Fussler, chairman) 
has been working since the Montreal Con- 
ference “to recommend an ALA policy state- 
ment on the civil rights of individuals to 
have access to libraries and the resources con- 
tained therein.” Their recommendation was 
that a new paragraph be added to the Library 
Bill of Rights: 

“The rights of an individual to the use of 
a library should not be denied or abridged 
because of his race, religion, national origins, 
or political views.” 

The committee was somewhat apprehensive 
about the reception of its recommendation, 
being “well aware that in the present tense 
situation in some parts of the country, the 
adoption of almost any kind of statement in 
respect to civil rights may seem offensive or 
unnecessary to some, while it may seem over- 
due to others. Furthermore there are those 
who sincerely believe that the adoption of 
such a statement may adversely affect the 
access to libraries on the part of the very 
persons whose interests the policy statement 
seeks to protect. The committee believes these 
risks, whatever they may be, must be accepted 
by the Association.” 

So far as Council was concerned, the com- 
mittee had little to fear. Councilor Ellen Walsh 
of the Washington Library Association, while 


‘generally sympathetic to the statement, felt 


that the phrase “a library” was ambiguous, 
and suggested a rewording that would have 
made the statement apply to all public li- 


2 „hraries. Ralph Ulveling, a member of the com- 


mittee, replied that the statement applied to 
all types of libraries equally, and meant that 
access should not be denied for the reasons 
given, though it might be denied for other 
reasons. After this short discussion the report 
was adopted with one dissenting vote. 

An important report of the Committee on 
Organization (Katherine Laich, chairman) 
came very near to being adopted without dis- 
cussion. The Council, obviously puzzled by a 
proposed change in assignment of responsi- 
bility for materials to the divisions, recovered 
its voice in time to table the report until the 
Cleveland Conference. The committee’s re- 
port will be printed in full in the April issue. 
Briefly, it recommends that responsibility for 
the evaluation and selection of materials be 
dispersed among all the divisions, rather than 
being limited to the type-of-activity divisions, 
as it has been since 1958. Representatives of 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans, the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, and the Adult Services Division 
spoke in favor of the report, those of the 
Young Adult Services Division and the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division 
against it. 

ALA hopes to have an exhibit at the Cen- 
tury 21 Exposition—“America’s Space Age 
World’s Fair’—to be held in Seattle from 
April 21 to October 21 next year. Irving 
Lieberman, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, which includes representatives of a 
number of associations besides ALA, reported 


At top of page: Harlan Kessel, George Wieser, and 
Chris Hoy talk Exhibits Round Table business in the 
West Lounge. 
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on a two-day series of meetings preceding 
Midwinter at which basic plans were worked 
out. The Executive Board has authorized full 
participation in the exhibit, if funds can be 
found. Details of these plans will be published 
in the Bulletin as they become available. 

During Midwinter came the news that the 
long-awaited exchange of library missions 
with the Soviet Union has been definitely ar- 
ranged. Jack Dalton, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, reported that 
a group of Soviet librarians will tour the 
United States during April and that their 
American counterparts will leave for a month 
in Russia probably in May. A group of seven 
includes the president, executive director, and 
director of the International Relations Office 
of ALA, the Librarian of Congress, Melville 
Ruggles, vice president of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Emerson Greenaway, direc- 
tor of the Free Library of Philadelphia, and 
Sallie Farrell, field representative of the 
Louisiana State Library. 

President Spain, reporting Executive Board 
action to Council, gave some attention to re- 
ports that a new appointment to the position 
of Librarian of Congress may be under con- 
sideration: 

“The American Library Association and 
the Library of Congress have a long history 
of cooperation in many areas of library serv- 
ice. We have a constant interest in the welfare 
of the Library of Congress and in its ability 
to aid and improve library service to all seg- 
ments of the population. The members of the 
Executive Board, and many of you, I am sure, 
have read a newspaper story by a Washington 
columnist which indicated that President Ken- 
nedy may be thinking of a new appointment 
to the position of Librarian of Congress. 
While it might not be entirely appropriate to 


Total registration at this year’s Midwinter 
Meeting was 869, as compared with 881 
last year and 804 the year before. There 
were about 375 meetings this year, as 
compared with 280 in 1960 and 265 in 


1959. Because of the increase in the num- 
ber of meetings, next year’s Midwinter has 
been scheduled for a full week, from Janu- 
ary 29 to February 3. 
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act upon a newspaper story, nevertheless, the 
Board sent the following telegram on January 
4 to President Kennedy and one of his princi- 
pal advisors: 


“The Executive Board of the American Library 
Association has noted story in Washington, D.C. 
Star January 1 suggesting new appointment of 
Librarian of Congress might be made. We hope 
strongly that no such change is contemplated 
and that practice of last one hundred years un- 
der which Librarian of Congress has remained 
in office through succeeding administrations will 
be maintained. Officers of this 25 thousand mem- 
ber Association would be glad to consult with 
you or other appropriate person if desired. 


“The following reply was received under date 
of January 12 from R. Sargent Shriver: 


“Your telegram concerning the Librarian of Con- 
gress has been received. We appreciate your in- 
terest and shall take your comments into consid- 
eration. 


“There are no further details that the Board 
can give you at this time. We assure you that 
the Officers and Board members stand ready 
to take any and all appropriate and possible 
steps that we can that will be in the interest 
of the country’s library service and the Li- 
brary of Congress.” 

Other Council action and information re- 
ports included: 

Reports by Emerson Greenaway for the 
Federal Relations Committee and by Germaine 
Krettek on new and revised federal legisla- 
tion. 


Election of Archie McNeal and Rutherford — 


Rogers as members of the Executive Board 
for the term 1961-65. 

A report on Headquarters Building progress 
by Gertrude Gscheidle, followed by a pledge 
of $1000 to the building fund from the Cali- 
fornia Library Association and a gift of $100 
from the South Dakota Library Association. 

Change in name of the Library Literature 
Award to Scarecrow Press Award for Library 
Literature. 

A report by Carolyn I. Whitenack on ALA 
participation in the Educational Media Coun- 
cil. 

A report by Robert Talmadge, chairman of 
the Membership Committee, that a new and 


higher dues scale would be presented to, Coun, =- 
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cil for action at the Cleveland Conference. 

Discharge of the ALA Advisory Committee 
to the United Nations, with thanks, on recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Organization. 

Passage on first reading of an amendment 
to the Constitution, Article VI, Sec. 1 (a). 
The following sentence is added after the 
statement that the Council is the governing 
body of the Association: “The Council shall 
delegate to the several divisions of the As- 
sociation authority to plan and carry out 
programs and activities within assigned fields 
of responsibility and in accord with general 
Council policy.” 

Passage on first reading of an amendment 
to the Bylaws, Article IV, Sec. 2 (c), making 
past presidents of the Association voting 
members of Council. 

Both these amendments will go to the mem- 
bership for ratification at the Cleveland Con- 
ference, if Council approves the amendment 
to the Constitution on second reading at that 
time. i 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


In accepting a report received from the 
ALA Advisory Committee for the Century 21 
Exposition (Seattle, Washington, 1962), the 
board approved ALA participation in the ex- 
position through a Library of the Future Ex- 
hibit, contingent upon procurement of the 
necessary funds. Participation and coopera- 
tion in the planning of the exhibit by other 
national library and allied associations was 
considered desirable. ALA participation in 
the 1964 New York World’s Fair was also dis- 
cussed and authorization given to explore 
possibilities between now and the Cleveland 
Conference. 

Approval was given to three projects, each 
requiring outside financial assistance. The 
first, presented by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision, proposed the production and distribu- 
tion of a series of films for children on the 
Newbery Medal books. The second, from the 
Library Administration Division, looks for- 
ward to the development of a statistical study 


‘in cooperation with the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion. The third, with the approval of the In- 
ternational Relations Committee and subject 
to concurrence from the Resources and Tech- 


p geal Services Division, authorized cosponsor- 


ship with Forest Press of a request to a 
foundation for funds to support a Field Sur- 
vey of Dewey Decimal Classification Abroad. 
In giving authority to seek funds, the board 
reiterated that in these, as in other projects, 
precedence would be given to the search for 
funds for the headquarters building or en- 
dowment. 

The receipt, since the 1960 Fall meeting of 
the board, of foundation grants for programs 
totaling exactly $100,000 was acknowledged 
by the board with deep appreciation to the 
donors. 

Previously approved dates for the 1962 
Midwinter Meeting were altered because the 
increase in the number of meetings will re- 
quire a full week to accommodate all of the 
units wishing to hold meetings. 1963 Mid- 
winter dates were also selected. The two meet- 
ings will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on the following dates: Jan- 
uary 29-February 3, 1962, and January 28- 
February 21, 1963. 

Recommendations from the Membership 
Committee on the dues structure and per- 
quisites of membership (to be acted upon by 
Council at the Cleveland Conference) were 
approved by the board. 

The Committee on Organization reported 
that while the functions of the Committee on 
ALA Publishing are fairly clear, the com- 
mittee needs definitive assignments from the 
Executive Board in order to fulfill its ad- 
visory responsibilities. The board directed 
the executive director to prepare a memoran- 
dum suggesting specific responsibilities that 
might be assigned to this committee for con- 
sideration by the board at the Cleveland Con- 
ference. 

A report from PEBCO, growing out of its 
meetings and upon which no action was re- 
quired, was accepted with much appreciation. 
Attention was called to the informational and 
educational benefits provided by the Program 
Memorandum. 

The board heard a progress report on the 
development of an annuity plan for the head- 
quarters staff. The staff was directed to con- 
tinue development of the plan, seeking actu- 
arial advice on ranges of cost. A staff progress 
report on the classification and pay plan study 
was also heard. 
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DIVISIONS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Much of the work done by both the Board of 
Directors and eleven of the Adult Services Di- 
vision’s committees was concerned with review of 
present policies and planning for future pro- 
gram. The Program Policy Committee reviewed 
the division’s statement of its field of responsi- 
bility in the area of library materials and drafted 
a statement of ASD’s position, which was 
adopted by the Board and presented to the ALA 
Committee on Organization. This reconfirmed 
ASD’s acceptance of the statement under which 
it is presently operating, but also made the dis- 
tinction that the Division is concerned with lists 
which are used by the librarian working with 
readers, while regarding book selection policies 
and the development of comprehensive guides 
and buying lists as the primary concern of the 
type of library. 

The Board of Directors also acted on a motion 
to seek means of developing a closer relationship 
with the Adult Education Association, approved 
continuing membership in the Council of Na- 
tional Organizations for Children and Youth, and 
disapproved the revised draft of the ALA Code 
of Ethics. Much time was given to discussion of 
how ASD can best contribute to the planning of 
the Library of the Future exhibit. 

The Cleveland Conference Planning Commit- 
tee reported plans for a business luncheon meet- 
ing at which the Committee on Relations with 
State Library Associations will present the hand- 
book on adult services units for state and re- 
gional library associations. now nearly com- 
pleted, and for a program introducing the ways 
in which Greater Cleveland libraries, organiza- 
tions and agencies work together. An all-day 
program will center on the responsibility of the 
library in meeting a public crisis, and, taking as 
an example the problem of mental health in our 
disturbed society. will focus on the kinds of 
services and selection of materials needed in 
such a crisis. This program is cosponsored by 
the Public Library Association. Plans for new 
Guides to the Literature of Library Adult Educa- 
tion were reported. They include the preparation 
of a guide on working with community ergani- 
zations, which will be prepared for distribution 
at this meeting and also at a preconference in- 
stitute on The Adult and the Child’s World. Reg- 
ular revision of the existing guides is also under 
consideration. 

A meeting of the Committee on Internships in 
Adult Services with representatives of the Li- 
brary Administration Division and the Library 
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Education Division led to an agreement to de- 
velop jointly a specific proposal for submission 
to a foundation, seeking support for a program 
of post-graduate internship grants whereby the 
opportunity will be given for work on a specific 
project in a suitable library setting under the 
direction of a library school. The Special Proj- 
ects Committee met to set priorities and policies 
for the use of the terminal grant of $25,000 re- 
cently received from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, and also continued its planning for im- 
plementing the Reading Guide Project, publica- 
tion of the series “Reading for an Age of 
Change.”—Eleanor Phinney. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


One of the four session of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians was an open meeting at which Ger- 
maine Krettek, director of the ALA Washington 
Office, spoke about proposed school library leg- 
islation and needed machinery to support such 
legislation. An ad hoc Advisory Committee to the 
AASL President to work with the Washington 
Office was approved and Sarah Jones, Chief Li- 
brary Consultant, Georgia State Department of 
Education, accepted the chairmanship. 

Other action taken by the Board included: 
the approval of the petition of the City, Town, 
and County School Library Supervisors for 
AASL sectional status; the acceptance of the re- 
port of the NEA Affiliation Committee which in- 
cluded a proposal to NEA that an AASL office 
with an assistant executive secretary be estab- 
lished at NEA headquarters; the adoption of a 
Statement of Policies and Procedures for the Se- 
lection of School Library Materials prepared by 
the Instructional Materials Committee; a de- 
cision to request an AASL preconference for 
school librarians at the Miami Beach Confer- 
ence. 

The relationships between the Standards Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Board to the School Li- 
brary Development Project, set up with a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources February 
1, were delineated by Alice Brooks McGuire, 
member of the Standards Committee, and ap- 
proved by the board. Mary Frances Kennon, di- 
rector of the project, outlined tentative plans and 
presented the assistant director, Leila Doyle, 
Gary, Indiana, high school librarian. 


Reports made orally by several committee. 


chairmen indicated action programs under way 
by the State Assembly Planning Committee to 
distribute newsletters and a statement of func- 
tions in order to improve communication with 


the State Assembly; by the Committee y e 
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Paul Bixler, librarian of Antioch College, recently re- 
turned from a two-year assignment at the University 
of Rangoon library, with Joseph Reason, librarian of 
Howard University. 


Awards and Scholarships to ascertain the schol- 
arships available for school librarianship through 
state school library associations, PTA and 
other groups; by the Secondary School Libraries 
Committee in the preparation of a leaflet on li- 
brarians and science teachers in cooperation 
with the National Science Teachers Association; 
by the Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth to implement the resolution on “Teacher 
Education in the Use of Instructional Materials” 
by surveying the courses presently offered and 
developing guidelines for those wanting to de- 
velop similar courses; by the Student Assistants 
Committee in circulating newsletters to state 
groups of student assistants and assisting in or- 
ganizing new groups; by the Publications Com- 
mittee, which has identified publications needed 


in the school library field—Eleanor Ahlers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries was em- 
powered by the Board of Directors to seek a di- 
rector to fill the vacancy created by the death of 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh and to make necessary ad- 
justments in the time schedule and budget of 
the survey of state libraries. The staff for the 
survey, Mary Edna Anders, Leon Carnovsky, and 
Ed Wight, met for a full day of preparatory 
work. 

The American Association of Law Libraries, 
the Society of American Archivists, and the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference will be invited to 


. appoint one of their members to the ASL Survey 


and Standards Committee. 

The ASL program at the Cleveland Conference 
will include a progress report on the survey of 
state libraries and afford an opportunity to dis- 


e JSS the procedures with the survey staff. 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, president of ASL, an- 
nounced her retirement as librarian of the Mich- 
igan State Library. The ASL Board of Directors 
adopted a resolution expressing their apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Fyan’s long service to libraries and 
forwarded it to the Michigan State Library 
Board and the Michigan Library Association. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Progress in the work of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries at Midwinter 
centered in the meetings of its Board of Direc- 
tors and in the routine but important meetings 
of various committees of both the division and its 
sections. 

At its second meeting the Board heard a re- 
sounding and forceful statement from its presi- 
dent-elect Ralph Ellsworth concerning his plans 
for ACRL’s program during his presidency. Mr. 
Ellsworth remarked that he interpreted his elec- 
tion as president of the division as a reflection of 
dissatisfaction with the present divisive influence 
exercised in college and university librarianship 
by the overlapping of interests of ACRL and the 
Association of Research Libraries and of puzzle- 
ment on the part of membership at the involu- 
tions of ACRL and ALA administrative proced- 
ures. He noted that ARL doubtless drains away 
leadership needed in ACRL’s activities but com- 
mented that there is no immediate prospect of a 
union of the two organizations and, therefore, 
that a division of labor and interest between 
them is probably desirable. He remarked that 
administrative procedures are necessarily com- 
plex in a complex organization and that, despite 
impatience with them, they are something that 
must be put up with. He emphasized that we 
should use procedures to accomplish our goals 
and not be hampered by them as pettifogging 
minutiae. He declared that he feels the solutions 
for many of ACRL’s problems lie in watchful 
attention to its direct interests and that they do 
not lie in separation from ALA as a parent or- 
ganization except as an ultimate contingency. He 
summarized his program as one which will at- 
tempt to minimize the diffusion of program ef- 
forts on the part of librarians and emphasize 
“operational sanity” in our activities. 

General discussion by the Board brought out 
the advantages of full cooperation and participa- 
tion in ALA’s present system of organization. It 
was the consensus of this discussion that there 
is no essential controversy between the interests 
of ACRL and ALA. 

At the first ACRL Board meeting Patricia Pay- 
lore, assistant librarian at the University of Ari- 
zona, reported to the Board on her study of the 
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proposed “A Librarian’s Code.” The Board voted 
to express its opposition to adoption of this code 
but also to go on record as believing “that the 
worthy objectives sought through it can and 
should be achieved more successfully through 
our library schools and through ourselves as de- 
cent civilized representative of the human race.” 

Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity and president of ACRL, reported on his 
efforts toward securing federal legislation to aid 
libraries in building collections of books and re- 
lated materials. He was guardedly optimistic in 
describing his hopes for introduction of appro- 
priate legislation in this session of Congress and 
positively optimistic in expressing his feeling 
that such legislation stands a good chance of 
being passed during the present administration. 

Elmer Grieder, acting director of libraries at 
Stanford University, had been requested by 
ACRL to represent it in expressing to ALA’s 
Committee on Organization the division’s posi- 
tion regarding the assignment of book selection 
responsibilities. Mr. Grieder reported briefly to 
the Board and received from the Board a unani- 
mous endorsement of the position statement that 
had been presented to COO by him. This state- 
ment is a strong declaration that ACRL feels 
that primary responsibility for book selection 
must be relocated within ALA by assignment of 
it to the type-of-library division. The statement 
will be published in full in the March issue of 
College and Research Libraries.—Richard Har- 
well. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


On recommendation of the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries’ Committee on Or- 
ganization, the Board of Directors initiated sev- 
eral new projects. They authorized a committee 
to review for adoption the standards of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association for institutional 
library service. They also made plans for a long- 
range study and revision of hospital library 
standards, and directed that a study of specific 
areas in which statistics of hospital and institu- 
tion libraries are needed be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

Policies and plans were developed fer a va- 
riety of uses for both the traveling exhibit and 
the recently initiated 2x2 slide collection, as 
well as for expanding AHIL’s program of pro- 
ducing informational materials for distribution. 
The Board of Directors voted to approve the 
ALA Code of Ethics and to continue AHIL’s 
representation in the National Council of Organ- 


izations for Children and Youth. The Cleveland 
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Joseph Wheeler, one of a number of librarians in active 
retirement who were present at Midwinter, with 
Marietta Daniels of the Columbus Memorial Library, 
Pan American Union. 


Conference planning committee reported plans 
which include an award dinner with a nation- 
ally known speaker and an all-day meeting con- 
sisting of a workshop on training programs for 
volunteers in hospital libraries and a panel dis- 
cussion on book selection policies in various 
types of hospital and institution libraries— 
Eleanor Phinney. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division announced 
that Agnes Smith had received the Aurianne 
Award for An Edge of the Forest (Viking 
Press). A beautiful certificate in recognition of 
the award designed, illustrated and printed by 
Valenti Angelo will be given to Miss Smith and 
future winners of this award for a book on ani- 
mal life which has a humane attitude. 

The advisory committee to the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Good Reading for Youth 
project, under the chairmanship of Mary Eliza- 
beth Ledlie, Toledo Public Library, revised bro- 
chures and the list of books for the program and 
plans to promote the project in many ways. 

A proposal to initiate an ALA series of New- 
bery Medal films produced and directed by Jo- 
seph Krumgold, twice Newbery Medal winner, 
was approved by CSD’s Board of Directors. It 
was later approved by ALA Executive Board 
with authorization to seek funds to get it under 
way. 

The Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
had all 23 members present for its meetings. The 
books selected will be announced on March 13 
in the office of Frederic G. Melcher in New York. 
The Newbery and Caldecott medals will be pre- 
sented during the Cleveland ALA Conference at — 
the banquet in the Rainbow Room of the Pick- 
Carter Hotel on July 11. Tickets will be $7.50. 


Reservations accompanied by payment for tic- 


kets may be sent after March 15 to n S E 
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Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. Space limitations make early reserva- 
tions desirable. 

Plans were completed for the preconference 
institute on the Adult and the Child’s World, the 
library’s potential for service. CSD will be joined 
by Adult Services Division and Western Reserve 
University School of Library Science as spon- 
sors. Library services to individuals and organ- 
izations interested in services to children will be 
explored. 

The CSD program at Cleveland will consider 
the international flow of children’s books from 
country to country, taking advantage of the work 
of the Children’s Services Subcommittee of the 
ALA International Relation Committee. 

New rules for the Hans Christian Anderson 
international award for children’s books made 
last September by the International Board on 
Books for Young People have required a change 
in the United States plan for submitting recom- 
mendations. The biennial award will be given 
for an author of children’s books in recognition 
of the whole body of his writing. The recipient 
must have published a book in the preceding two 
years. In addition an honor list of fifteen is se- 
lected from nominations of three from each coun- 
try. The CSD Book Evaluation Committee will 
have responsibility for selecting the author and 
the books to be nominated. 

The International Youth Library exhibit of 
Children’s Prize Books will begin its United 
States tour at the Portland, Oregon, public li- 
brary and be shown in a number of other li- 
braries. 

The division identified the recommendations 
of the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth which the division program 
should consider giving active support. Many 
ongoing division activities are directed toward 
achieving these conference recommendations and 
the others will be studied to determine what new 
program activities CSD should consider to aid in 
their accomplishment.—Mildred Batchilder. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


Final action on reframing of the Code of 
Ethics was deferred by the Board of Directors 
of the Library Administration Division pending 
receipt of comments from all of the ALA divi- 
sions. The manuscript for the first study (organi- 
zation and administration) in the project on 
Children’s Service in Public Libraries has been 
completed and submitted for publication. The 
Advisory Committee for the International City 
Managers’ Association Project reported that Ro- 


F A berta Bowler, recently retired assistant librarian 


of the Los Angeles Public Library, has agreed to 
edit the book on library administration. This 
publication is especially designed for the use of 
city managers and public administrative officials. 
Each chapter will be written by a specialist. The 
Recruiting Committee is planning a survey of li- 
brary schools and a selected number of libraries 
to try to determine the success of the Associa- 
tion’s recruiting program these past four or five 
years. In addition, a new series of recruiting 
brochures will be developed. 

The Buildings and Equipment Section com- 
pleted its planning for an Institute to be held 
on July 6, 7, and 8 at Kent State University pre- 
ceding the Cleveland Conference. General ses- 
sions will cover the problems of basic planning, 
spatial relationships, physical environment, fur- 
niture and equipment, and staff involvement in 
planning. There will also be critiques of a se- 
lected group of proposed new buildings at the 
college, university, and school level as well as 
some public and institutional libraries. 

The Financial Administration Section in co- 
operation with the Library Technology Project 
will present a program at the Cleveland Confer- 
ence on the new project on fire insurance now 
being developed by Gage-Babcock Associates. 

The Federal Relations Committee of the Gov- 
ernmental Relations Section held a special meet- 
ing at which the presidents and executive secre- 
taries of all ALA divisions were present to dis- 
cuss the development of a broad legislative pro- 
gram for the Association. The Association of 
College and Research Libraries and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians have set up 
special advisory committees to deal with legis- 
lation in their areas. 

The Statistics Coordinating Committee of the 


Frederick H. Wagman, librarian of the University of 
Michigan, with Rutherford D. Rogers, Chief Assistant 
Librarian of Congress. 
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Library Organization and Management Section 
completed work on a preliminary study on sta- 
tistical definitions. The section also discussed the 
new publication just issued by the Library Serv- 
ices Branch of the U. S. Office of Education en- 
titled, Library Statistics of College and Univer- 
sities, 1959-60; Part I: Institutional Data. An 
interpretation of the data will be issued in late 
spring. 

The Personnel Administration Section set up a 
committee to explore the revision of the various 
publications issued by the Board on Personnel 
Administration on Classification and Pay Plans. 
The Certification of Librarians Committee of the 
section completed the collection of certification 
laws now in effect. The State Library Personnel 
Practices Committee is now preparing fer pub- 
lication the summary findings of a questionnaire 
sent to all state and territorial agencies. 

The Public Relations Section discussed with 
Charles Carner, Public Relations Officer of ALA, 
the feasibility of setting up a system which 
would provide for the gathering of interesting 
and informative materials concerning libraries 
which would be of use for national publicity. It 
was also decided that a new public relations 
leaflet would be issued. The Friends of the Li- 
brary Handbook has been sent to the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department and is expected to be pub- 
lished by the time of the Cleveland Conference. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Activities of the ALA Library Education Divi- 
sion and action taken by its Board of Directors 
included— 

è Approval of the project presented by the Re- 
search Committee’s subcommittee for the study 
of the need for separate standards for graduate 
programs of education for school librarianship. 
This subcommittee will prepare a list of schools 
offering such programs and will attempt to iden- 
tify elements essential for training school librar- 
ians at the graduate level. 

© Approval of a grant of $200 for partial sup- 
port of a proposal made by the Library Educa- 
tion Committee of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation for an institute on the undergraduate 
library science curriculum and the problems of 
articulation. 

è Adoption of a resolution to support the grants 
for research and for the training of medical li- 
brarians developed by members of the staff of 
the National Library of Medicine. 

è Adoption of a statement concerning the form 
and substance of the proposed Librarian’s Code, 
emphasizing the board’s preference for the 1938 





Verner Clapp, whose Council on Library Resources has 
just received an $8 million grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion, with Ralph Ulveling of the Detroit Public Library. 


PURLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association Board of Di- 
rectors approved the request of the American 
Library Trustee Association for division status 
and forwarded it to the Committee on Organiza- 
tion with an expression of the Board’s willing- 
ness to help the section in attaining this added 
stature and responsibility. The question of as- 
signment of responsibility for materials to the 
various divisions was discussed, and it was voted 
to express to COO the feeling of the division that 
the type-of-activity divisions should continue to 
be responsible for selection and evaluation of 
materials. 

A resolution on public library—school library 
relations adopted by ALTA at Montreal was pre- 
sented for PLA approval. A majority of the 
board felt the resolution as worded might have 
unfortunate results in many communities and 
voted to delay approval until the Cleveland meet- 
ing when more satisfactory wording could be 
presented. 

Elinor Walker, PLA president, reported on 
plans for the Cleveland Conference, where a 
series of meetings with the general title “The 
Small Library in the Jet Age” will be held on 
three mornings at 8:30. PLA will cosponsor with 
the Adult Services Division a meeting on gearing 
the library’s collection to supply information 
needed to meet public crises. 

The American Library Trustee Association 
Workshop Committee selected Blueprint for Ac- 
tion as the theme of the 1961 institute to be held 
in Cleveland. At the opening session “Specifica- 
tions for a Trustee” will be presented by the key- 
note speaker. Members of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, will de- 
scribe the commitment of the trustee, the func- 
tion of the trustee in policy making, why poli- 
cies are needed if libraries are to meet the op- 


code—Sarah R. Reed. portunities of the expanding 60’s. Trustees wilN ©- 
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have an opportunity to write and evaluate spe- 
cific policy statements. 

The National Assembly Committee made plans 
to meet Sunday afternoon before the opening of 
the Cleveland Conference. As preparation for the 
business of the National Assembly, the New 
York State Library will prepare a report on li- 
brary trends based on questionnaires sent to 
each state library agency. 

The National Library Week Committee rec- 
ommended that ALTA promote a continuing or- 
ientation program for trustees, recognize librar- 
ies which have made long-range programs for 
growth, urge the development of all kinds of li- 
braries including school and special libraries. 

The Action Development Committee, Frank 
Milligan, Boulder, Colo., chairman, has prepared 
a model state trustee handbook which will be 
presented to the Association at the Cleveland 
conference. It contains guidelines for the selec- 
tion and appointment of trustees and librarians. 

The ALTA Board of Directors requested di- 
vision status of the Committee on Organization 
and presented a field of responsibility statement 
centering around the education of trustees to per- 
form their important role of policy makers for 
public libraries. 

The board also agreed to work toward the 
establishment of an endowment fund through 
gifts from trustees and local foundations, the in- 
come from which will be earmarked for ALTA 
activities. 

The Cleveland Conference program for the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section will be a sym- 
posium on the Military Community—Library 
Study. Pilot libraries of each of the three serv- 
ices are testing the manual prepared by the com- 
mittee. Librarians from the pilot libraries will 
relate their experiences in making the study and 
evaluate the reports. The committee will prepare 
the manual for publication after the conference. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Reference Serv- 
ices Division established new committees on 
Standards fer Reference Services, Study of the 
Catalog Code Revision, and Documentation and 
Information Retrieval. 

A major advance in organization was made 
with the adoption of Bylaws, which were pre- 
sented to the ALA Constitution and Bylaws Com- 
mittee during Midwinter. 

The board directed the Organization and Ac- 
tivities Committee to review the activities and 
purposes of the standing committees and to re- 


re J” to the board at the Cleveland Conference. 





It is further planned that with this information 
a manual of operation for RSD can be devel- 
oped, which will further systematize the work of 
the division. 

The Committee on Wilson Indexes in their re- 
port to the board mentioned the completion of 
the work on the revision of the Reader’s Guide 
with the resultant increase to 132 periodicals in- 
dexed from the 107 presently indexed. Work on 
the Education Index continues and work on the 
abridged Readers Guide will be undertaken 
shortly. 

The Chapters Committee met with the newly 
formed Study of the Catalog Code Revision 
Committee to work out a program of activities 
for suggestion to the individual chapters for 
their study of the proposed catalog code revision. 

At a two-day meeting the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Reference Service reviewed its charge 
and discussed the need to re-examine the nature 
of reference work as a prelude to a determina- 
tion of standards. The need for specific stand- 
ards in order to foster support of reference serv- 
ice was pointed out. It was agreed that this com- 
mittee should focus on these activities of the ref- 
erence function in which reference librarians 
work directly for and with their clientele. In for- 
mulating standards for these activities it was 
agreed that a detailed listing and definition of 
the activities would be needed. | 

Methodology of a proposed survey of the ref- 
erence function was discussed. Practical consid- 
erations suggested that reliable standards might 


Elizabeth Williams (right), supervisor of school libraries 
in Los Angeles and president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, with Sara Fenwick of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School, presi- 
dent-elect. 
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be derived from an examination of those activi- 
ties found to be a part of the reference service 
of outstanding libraries in this country. The con- 
clusion from such a sampling might be but- 
tressed by an attempt to determine how the pa- 
trons of these libraries felt about the service they 
were getting, and by recording the questions 
which the sample libraries were unsuccessful in 
handling. 

It was suggested that the technique to be 
adopted might be tested initially in one or more 
libraries. With the experience gathered in these 
pilot libraries, a perfected technique would then 
be used on all libraries in the sampling. — 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Resources and 

Technical Services Division, in addition to hear- 
ing progress reports from chairmen of the four 
sections and division committees, as well as ALA 
representatives appointed by the division— 
è Endorsed a recommendation of the School Li- 
brary Technical Services Committee that the 
manual on centralized processing that was 
drafted by the Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mary Louise Mann (North Central High 
School, Indianapolis), be published as the work 
of that Committee, and urged publication as 
soon as editing a revised draft can be completed. 
è Endorsed revised bylaws prepared for sub- 
mission to the memberships of the four sections 
at Cleveland, emphasizing the inclusion of the 
term “responsibility” in the objectives of the Ac- 
quisitions Section and the Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section bylaws. 

At the Executive Committee meeting of the 
Cataloging and Classification Section it was 
noted that a grant from the Council on Library 
Resources and the agreement of Seymour Lu- 
betzky to continue as part-time editor have in- 
sured continuation of code revision. The Execu- 
tive Committee voted to broaden the represen- 
tation on the Catalog Code Revision Committee 
by inviting each division of ALA to appoint an 
official delegate who would receive appropriate 
data, attend meetings, transmit tentative de- 
cisions to the divisions and, in turn, advise the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee of divisional 
attitudes toward trends in revision. 

The section’s program meeting at the Cleve- 
land Conference will be on the IFLA Interna- 
tional Conference on Cataloging Principles to 
be held in Paris in October. The working papers 
prepared for the international conference will be 
presented in summary and variations from the 
American position noted. The section will also 
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Orcena Mahoney (right), executive secretary of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, and Mrs. 
Genevieve Leher, Mrs. Mahoney's secretary. This 
formidable team, which has managed RTSD’s affairs 
at headquarters for several years, was dissolved im- 
mediately after Midwinter by Mrs. Leher’s resignation. 
Mrs. Mahoney is also leaving ALA at the end of April. 


sponsor a Catalog Code Revision Information 
Center. 

Announcement was made of the approval of 
Wyllis E. Wright (Williams College Library) 
as the official American delegate to the IFLA 
Conference by national library associations in 
the United States. 

It was reported to the Executive Committee 
of the Serials Section that the list of agents be- 
ing prepared by the Joint Committee to Compile 
a List of International Subscription Agents will 
be ready for publication by the end of the fiscal 
year. As a result of questionnaires soon ‘to be 
distributed to libraries and agents, the list 
should reveal special services and subject areas 
of these agents. 

The Executive Committee approved, in prin- 
ciple, a proposal presented by the Serials Policy 
and Research Committee for sponsoring a Serials 
Use Study. 

Committees.—At four sessions held by the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, the principal 
matter under discussion was the purpose of the 
main entry and the use of uniform titles to col- 
locate various editions of an individual work. It 
was agreed that the necessity for collocation 
varies in different libraries and that the use of 
uniform titles (aside from standard titles, etc.) 


would vary. When collocation is felt to be IT 
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sirable it would be accomplished through the 
use of standard titles in connection with the 
main entry. If collocation in the catalog is not 
needed, relationship among editions would be 
shown by notes. On two points raised in special 
papers, the committee expressed a preference for 
entry of dioceses as subdivisions of denomina- 
tions, and for entry of liturgical books as uni- 
form titles under the denominational name with 
the intervention of “Liturgy and ritual.” De- 
cision on entry for governmental institutions was 
postponed until the next meeting. Discussion of 
the position to be defended by the American 
representative at the IFLA meeting in Paris 
next October covered several points and resulted 
in approval for direct entry of corporate bodies 
of all kinds (reserving the question of govern- 
mental institutions) under their names. Decision 
on the use of form subheadings was postponed 
to the next meeting. 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Commit- 
tee met jointly with a representative of the Sub- 
ject Headings Committee and the head of the 
Subject Cataloging Division of the Library of 
Congress Processing Department, to discuss the 
resumption of work on a subject heading code. 

The Cleveland Conference Program Commit- 
tee planned a meeting to be held in three sepa- 
rate sessions, beginning at 10:00 A.M. and end- 
ing at 4:00 P.M., including a luncheon session. 
The sessions will cover various phases of the 
topic, “The Teaching and Practicing of the 
Technical Services.” 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Commit- 
tee approved the publication of the cost indexes 
for books, periodicals, and services as a separate 
report by the Library Services Branch of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Also approved was the inclusion of the indexes 
relating to books and periodicals in the April 
1961 issue of the HEW publication, Trends. 

At the Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee meeting, Eric Moon of the R. R. Bowker 
Company, which had provided the Foreign De- 
siderata Service since June 1960 for the Commit- 
tee, reported that three mailings to libraries with 
budgets of over $25,000 resulted, due to lack of 
support, in a very substantial deficit. The Com- 
mittee decided regretfully that the Foreign De- 
siderata Publications project will have to be dis- 
continued unless significant library support is 
forthcoming. 

The Public Documents Committee discussed 
the depository library bill (H.R.519, 86th Cong.) 
and made recommendations concerning the clari- 
fication of certain sections of the bill. 


. = The Resources Committee approved a resolu- 


tion to request funds from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources to provide for a study of the 
bibliographical problems basic to the mechaniza- — 
tion of the National Union Catalog and of com- 
plete national bibliographic control. 

John Cronin reported on developments in the 
field of automatic storage and retrieval of infor- 
mation on library cards. The Library of Con- 
gress has appointed an officer to keep informed 
on all developments in this field. The committee 
requested that it be informed of all of his find- 
ings. 

The Committee endorsed a proposal of the 
Readex Corporation that it publish the Cyrillic 
Union Catalog in the Library of Congress in mi- 
crotext in cooperation with the Committee on 
Cooperation on Slavic and East European Re- 
sources. 

James Skipper, Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Micropublishing Projects, reported that sev- 
eral surveys are under way to assure that mi- 
croforms of manuscript and archival collections 
will be reported to a central source. Mr. Skipper 
also reported the efforts of his Subcommittee to 
assure that negative microfilms of newspapers 
and other library materials that are now held by 
private concerns be deposited in a national de- 
pository if the present holders no longer wish to 
retain them. He further reported that an at- 
tempt was being made under the direction of 
G. A. Harrer to obtain scholarly preview of all 
microform projects. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division Board 
with Sara Siebert, vice president, presiding de- 
cided the Asia project, Richer by Asia, which 
the division has sponsored since 1958, must 
continue to provide advisory assistance for 
another year. Jane S. McClure, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, reported newly announced state- 
wide promotion of the Richer by Asia project in 
Maine and Massachusetts and in 45 counties in 
Kentucky. The Student Library Assistants Com- 
mittee of AASL has proposed it for promotion 
by state organizations of such groups. 

The new Asia project exhibit “Understanding 
Asia” with its effective photographic panels was 
displayed for the first time. It has its own pack- 
ing case and has been made for lending to li- 
braries or library associations throughout the 
country. 

A program book and list on Africa is in prep- 
aration. Because of the immediate need for bet- 
ter understanding of Africa and its new nations 
and developments it was decided that YASD 
would undertake an Africa Project to promote 
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reading and activities for young adults which 
will help them understand Africa, its nations 
and their people. The possibility of developing 
a project for which special financial support 
would be needed will be explored. 

“Century 21” and its inclusion of an exhibit 
for libraries in the twenty first century was 
seen as an exciting challenge to imaginative li- 
brarianship, and ways are being explored of a 
special kind of recorded introductions to books. 

The Publishers Relations Committee is work- 
ing out improved channels of communication be- 
tween publishers of adult books and high school 
and public library selection of these books for 
young people. It is also studying some of the 
devices now used for showing new books selected 
by publishers in areas and communities which 
cannot see new books easily. 

The directory of subject specialists, school 
librarians, and teachers now makes available a 
rich resource of persons to work on lists, in- 
cluding emergency requests. 

Among many Activities Committee proposals 
is a plan for development of a brochure ad- 
dressed to national organizations, both youth 
organizations and those concerned with young 
people, which will introduce them to the services 
in the young adult field of the American Li- 
brary Association and also show the services 
which local units of such associations can ex- 
pect from their various local libraries. 

Several YASD projects noted are in direct 
support of the recommendations of the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. Those recommendations have been stud- 
ied and other areas for YASD support identi- 
fied. 

The enthusiasm for Top of the News and the 
success it has achieved were recognized as prob- 
lems requiring much more realistic budgeting 
of assistance to its volunteer editor.—Mildred 


Batchelder. 


COMMITTEES 
COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The Committee on Accreditation discussed and 
took action on the following topics of interest 
to the profession as a whole: 

e Revision and approval of a panel of quali- 
fied people to assist the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education in its evalu- 
ation program. 

è Revision of the statement concerning the B.S. 
in L.S. and its various equivalents which were 
granted between 1933 and 1951. 

e Preparation of a continuing review ferm. 
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è Scheduling evaluation or re-evaluation visits 
to several library schools—Sarah R. Reed. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Films for Libraries, a complete revision of an 
earlier publication Films for Public Libraries, 
has been completed by a subcommittee chaired 
by Eugene Pringle, Nassau Library System, 
Long Island, N.Y., and the manuscript has been 
submitted to the ALA Publishing Department. 
The Broadcasting Subcommittee is continuing 
work on a television manual. 

The Cleveland program planning subcommit- 
tee completed plans for a program on Informed 
Library Use of Audio-Visual Materials—Identi- 
fying the Problems. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


The Editorial Committee approved for ALA 
publication new editions of three standard works 
in the library profession. Patterns in Reading by 
Jean C. Roos is an annotated list of books for 
young people arranged to develop related ideas 
in books around the reader’s interest. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the titles are new to this 
second edition. Subject Index to Books for Pri- 
mary Grades by Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor 
Merritt follows the pattern of the first edition 
with appropriate revisions and additions in 
headings. Some 1000 titles are indexed under 
subject headings suitable for work with children 
in preschool through the third grade. Language 
of the Foreign Book Trade by Jerrold Orne is 
almost three times the size of the previous edi- 
tion and includes some 16,000 definitions of 
words common to the booksellers in twelve 
countries. Words are selected from booksellers’ 
catalogs and represent a working vocabulary of 
value to librarians dealing with the foreign book 
trade.—William Katz. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


The report of Everett Moore on the Newslet- 
ter for Intellectual Freedom was received by the 
committee. Special commendation was expressed 
for the cooperation of the Freedom for Informa- 
tion Center of the University of Missouri in 
making the continuance of publication possible. 
Mr. Moore’s decision to relinquish the editor- 
ship of the Newsletter due to the pressure of 
other duties was received with regret, but his 
agreement to continue the department in the 
ALA Bulletin was a matter of satisfaction to the 
committee. 

The chairman reported briefly on the action 


taken by Council on the Civil Liberties Commitee. a 
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As usual, the United States Book Exchange had office 
space in the West Lounge. Here Alice Ball, executive 
director of USBE, is seen talking with Carl Hintz, li- 
brarian of the University of Oregon. 


tee recommendation for amending the Library 
Bill of Rights and the implications for the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom. 

For the first time members of the library 
publication field were present as observers. Eric 
Moon of Library Journal and John Wakeman 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin were both in at- 
tendance.—Archie McNeal. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The International Relations Committee re- 
viewed at length the past, present, and future 
of the International Relations Office, developed 
plans for the further financing and expansion of 
the office, and nominated possible successors to 
the present director of the office. 

The committee also reviewed and brought up 
to date the arrangements for hosting the Rus- 
sian library mission to the United States (now 
scheduled for April 1961) and for organizing the 
return mission to Russia (now scheduled for 
May or June 1961). 

Other items on the agenda included the pro- 
jected multinational library exchange program, 
the current visit by five university librarians on 
the India Wheat Loan Program, the future pro- 
gram of the International Federation of Library 
Associations, the nature of the committee’s re- 
sponsibilities in regard to international projects 
administered by ALA, and plans for a spring 
committee meeting in Washington.—R. C. Swank 


The ALA Panet on UNESCO heard a report 
from William S. Dix (Princeton University Li- 
brary), ALA representative on the US National 
Commission for UNESCO (and its chairman) on 
the Eleventh Session of the General Conference 


of UNESCO, held in Paris, November 14 to 


The emphasis of UNESCO’s program, Mr. Dix 
stated, will for the immediate future be on edu- 
cation, directed especially to the newly emerg- 
ing countries of Africa, and the United States 
won plaudits at the Conference by offering a 
contribution of a million dollars toward a special 
fund for this purpose. This emphasis on edu- 
cation, resulting in a situation in which the 
education program will enjoy for the next bi- 
ennium financial support three times as great as 
any other program, offers opportunities for a 
parallel emphasis on library development. It is 
therefore important that the library world now 
make its suggestions for such development 
known. 

Mr. Dix’s report was supported by that of 
Raynard C. Swank, Director of ALA’s Interna- 
tional Relations Office, who had visited a num- 
ber of countries in Africa last year and had later 
discussed the library situation there with the offi- 
cers of UNESCO. 

The principal business of the Panel was, in 
consequence, consideration of a recommendation 
for the library program of UNESCO, based on 
a draft prepared by Mr. Swank. It adopted these 
recommendations as a “Resolution on the Li- 
brary Program of UNESCO” and ordered that 
copies be transmitted, through the chairman of 
the International Relations Committee, to the 
ALA representative on the US National Com- 
mission for UNESCO and to the Commission’s 
program committees.—V. W. Clapp. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Promotion Project will sponsor a second 
“You and the ALA” contest, open to library 
school students only. Eugene Power of Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Inc., has again contributed $100, 
to be awarded to the student who submits the 
best essay. 

The Membership Committee approved a re- 
vised dues schedule and recommended to the 
Executive Board that the Bylaw revision be pre- 
sented to Council and to the membership at 
large at the Cleveland Conference. The chair- 
man, Robert Talmadge (Tulane University), re- 
ported a record total membership of 25,500 for 
1960, with the largest number of new members 
and the largest number of renewals in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

The Committee for a Greater ALA (GALA) 
expressed concern that younger members of the 
Association do not have sufficient opportunities 
to participate in ALA activities. In order to as- 
sist appointing officers and nominating commit- 


tees to broaden the base of membership partici- 


—PDecember 13, 1960, to which he was a delegate. 
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pation, the GALA Committee will send to ALA 
headquarters the names of members who can 
and will serve on committees, with an indica- 
tion of their areas of interest. The GALA Com- 
mittee will also ask presidents of state associa- 
tions to suggest individuals who could contrib- 
ute to the work of the ALA by serving on com- 
mittees. The members of the Committee for a 
Greater ALA recommended the continuance of 
the committee for another two years. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


During the first meeting of the ALA Commit- 
tee on National Library Week there was a dis- 
cussion of the importance of citizenship partici- 
pation. The Committee on the Evaluation of 
NLW took over the last half of the second 
meeting to discuss with those present some ques- 
tions in relation to their evaluation. In its own 
meetings the evaluation committee considered a 
sizable mass of data which they have accumu- 
lated as a result of their studies during the past 
few months. From this data they came to an 
agreement on the recommendations to be in- 
cluded in their report to Council at the Cleve- 
land Conference. (See also page 255.) 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


The Committee on Organization gave favora- 
ble consideration to the American Library Trus- 
tee Association’s request for divisional status 
and encouraged them to complete organizational 
plans preliminary to presenting a petition to 
Council at the Cleveland Conference. 

See the report of Council action for other 
recommendations of the committee. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


For the first time the chairmen of the ALA 
program committees and round tables were in- 
vited to attend and to participate in the dis- 
cussions with the members of PEBCO. 

At the request of Chairman Powell the execu- 
tive director presented to the group a program 
memorandum which had been prepared by the 
ALA headquarters staff for use by PEBCO in its 
review and evaluation of all of ALA’s programs. 
In previous years divisions, committees, and 
round tables had prepared their own statements. 
Following discussion regarding the method to 
be used in considering the memorandum, 
PEBCO decided to discuss its contents as pre- 
sented on a subject matter basis, including cur- 
rent and ongoing activities and needed pro- 
grams. 
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After considerable discussion of the 24 pro- 
posed needed programs included in the Pro- 
gram Memorandum, the following nine areas of 
activity were selected for emphasis in the ALA 
programs in 1960-61: 

Recruitment 

Membership promotion and participation 

Library education (preservice and in-service) 

Legislation (federal, state, and local) 

Standards implementation 

Communication (internal and external) 

Research and statistics 

Publications 

Evaluation and selection of library materials 


While no order of priority was decided upon, 
it was felt that recruitment and membership 
promotion were basic to all nine and also that 
all programs and activities helped in these two 
areas. It was also pointed out that evidence of 
broader membership participation might help 
to increase membership. 

PEBCO voted to accept the Executive Board’s 
recommendation that administration of the 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
be placed in the hands of a five-member com- 
mittee consisting of the president, president-elect, 
immediate past president, and two PEBCO mem- 
bers-at-large., 

A brief review of budget estimates for the 
coming year was given which indicated that pro- 
gram funds for the units would be limited. 


ROUND TABLES 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The International Relations Round Table’s 
plans for the Cleveland Conference include a 
reception for visiting foreign librarians and 
members of the IRRT, International Relations 
Committee, and ALA officers. In addition, two 
program meetings are planned, one with a 
speaker on some aspect of the international situ- 
ation, the other a panel on American library 
school education as seen by Asian students, to 
be cosponsored by the American Association of 
Library Schools and the ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division. Plans also include a registration 
desk and hospitality booth for foreign visitors 
as well as home hospitality for librarians from 
other countries. 

The precarious condition of IRRT finances 
was discussed in relation to continuing the round 


table’s various activities, especially its news- ` 


letter Leads, another issue of which will shortly 
be sent out to the membership. eee 


> 
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The White House Conference on Aging 


What librarians need to know and do 


by Hannis S. Smith 


The first White House Conference on Aging is 
now history; and librarians were there; 
twenty-six from thirteen different states. In 
fact, our institutions and our profession have 
been involved in this conference from its be- 
ginning. Grace T. Stevenson, representing the 
American Library Association, served on the 
National Advisory Committee which planned 
the conference and guided it to completion. In 
the work of the Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, in preparation for the 
conference, Rose Vainstein’s writings have 
added materially and extensively to the litera- 
ture of library service for the aging. 

As early as 1958, the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, through its Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to an Aging Population, began an ongoing 
program of preparation for the conference. 
The division held workshops at both the Wash- 
ington and Montreal conferences which pro- 
vided valuable background and ideas to all 
who attended them. The report of the Wash- 
ington workshop has been published as Public 
Library Reporter No. 10: Library Service to an 
Aging Population. 

The Adult Services Division chose the five 
representatives who attended the conference 
representing ALA. Eleanor Phinney prepared 
an excellent kit of materials for members of 
the delegation, which included all the ma- 
terials hitherto prepared for librarians in ad- 
vance of the conference. | 

An exhibit was prepared for ALA by a com- 
mittee of the Maryland Library Association 
consisting of Louise Hinkley, chairman, Violet 
Myer, and Mrs. Carlton Bruya. They deserve 
the commendation of the entire Association. 

All this adds up to the fact that the White 
House Conference on Aging was partly ours. 
Accordingly, we are obligated to participate 
in the follow-up action. Good sources of in- 
formation on the findings and recommenda- 


e Mr. Smith, director of the Library Division of 
the Minnesota Department of Education, was a 


mp legate at the conference. 


tions of the conference are the News Bulletin 
for Librarians, published by ASD and avail- 
able from ALA headquarters; Aging, pub- 
lished by the Special Staff on Aging of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at $1.00 a year; and miscellaneous bulle- 
tins published by the Special Staff. 

From the general press coverage, the public 
might assume that the conference dealt with 
almost nothing except the methods of financing 
medical care. But equally long—if less bel- 
ligerent—attention was given to a broad spec- 
trum of other important matters such as men- 
tal health, rehabilitation, training programs 
for work with the aging, and a great variety 
of educational programs in preretirement, life 
enrichment, and the development of latent tal- 
ents and abilities. One of the first duties of li- 
brarians and libraries will be to help inform 
the public of what actually did go on at the 
conference. Many printed reports will be com- 
ing out of the conference deliberations, and 
all libraries must acquire them as soon as they 
are available in order that the public can be 
more adequately informed. 

This article is devoted to the implications 
for libraries in the program deliberations and 
the summary policy reports, rather than to the 
program itself and its highlights. 

The tone for any discussion of the role of 
the library was set by Dr. Edward L. Bortz in 
the opening session of the Education Section: 


Key leadership from our educators needs inti- 
mate cooperation from parents and community 
representatives of schools, libraries, civic and 
professional groups. Community libraries are a 
most valuable germinal center from which recent 
acquisitions in the form of reports, bulletins, 
books, magazines of all kinds can be distributed. 
Libraries are a rallying headquarters for the 
community. Their real worth has yet to be dis- 
covered. We can no longer fail to support them. 
For the public is now awakening to the need for 
additional information with which each citizen 
may reach a more enjoyable, more healthy, 
longer life, freed of many nuisances. 
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Where there are not yet libraries, or not yet 
libraries strong enough to fill this role, the 
program for establishing or bringing com- 
munity library services up to standards of ade- 
quacy carries a high priority. Libraries which 
can fulfill and are fulfilling this role need to 
recognize its special application to the field of 
work with the aging. The conference en- 
visioned libraries as educational agencies and 
recommended a great many action programs 
in which libraries of all kinds would be taking 
part. All our libraries must be strong enough 
to serve as germinal centers and rallying head- 
quarters for the community. 

The Conference Policy Statement on Educa- 
tion contains the following: 


The initial stimulation of educational programs 
for, about, and by the aging should be through 
institutions that have public responsibility for 
education, that in combination have nationwide 
coverage and that have the confidence of all 
groups. These institutions are public schools, in- 
stitutions of higher learning and libraries. .. . 
Public and private libraries can provide both the 
materials, information and reference services on 
aging for all interested agencies and segments 
of the population, and appropriate facilities, 
services and programs for the aging and those 
who work with the aging. 


This meaty and straightforward statement is 
our challenge. 

Throughout the conference, emphasis was 
placed on the basic fact that all “problems” of 
the aging and the aged center in the in- 
dividual, and that these individuals live in 
local communities. Therefore, any program 
for solving these problems, whether initiated 
and supported from the local, state or national 
levels of government or by private organiza- 
tions, will be truly effective only as the local 
program, unit, or group is effective. Therefore 
it is appropriate to begin with the local li- 
brary. 

The quotations above are effective state- 
ments of the universally recognized functions 
of libraries. The wide range of interests repre- 
sented among older people, the growing vol- 
ume of literature vital to people who are work- 
ing with them, and the library service pro- 
grams necessary to their implementation and 
use, together constitute a demand upon librar- 
ies. Librarians, trustees, officials, and all others 
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A meeting of the library 
representatives preceded 
the conference. More or 
less recognizable in the 
photograph are, from 
left, Karline Brown of 
Cincinnati, John Lorenz 
of the Library Services 
Branch, Phyllis Maggeroli of the Illinois State Library, 
Germaine Krettek of the ALA Washington Office, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hughey of the North Carolina State Library, 
Lucile Nix of the Georgia Department of Education, 
Elizabeth Ferguson of the Institute of Life Insurance, and, 
in the foreground, Rose Vainstein of the Library Services 
Branch, at whose apartment the meeting was held. 


responsible for the operation and support of 
private and public libraries must recognize the 
importance of this demand, and devote an ap- 
propriate share of their time, effort, and funds 
to it. 

The American Library Association exhibit, 
to which reference has already been made, 
provided substantial evidence that many li- 
braries have accepted their responsibility in 
this field, and are doing a wide variety of 
things for older people and those who work 
with them. The leaflets and brochures fur- 
nished by libraries from all sections of the 
country show that they have applied great cre- 
ative imagination to the development of worth- 
while programs of many kinds. They serve as 
an inspiration and source of ideas for others. 

The job of every library goes beyond the 
acquisition of materials and making them con- 
veniently available. The librarian is an edu- 
cator who must be involved in the planning 
and carrying out of programs. The conference 
has recommended the formation of local com- 
munity councils or committees to plan and co- 
ordinate programs for the aging. It is the duty 
of librarians to help take the initiative in the 


formation of such local committees and to 
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serve actively with them as representatives of 
the library. One of the most valuable con- 
tributions reported by the librarians partici- 
pating in the conference was that they gained 
a broader concept of the general problems, 
and their role in relation to them, from meet- 
ing and talking with people who represented 
all the other groups and interests. This kind of 
benefit would accrue to librarians active at the 
local level. A strong emphasis was placed on 
the importance of all agencies, professions, 
and organizations working together at local, 
state, and national levels to accomplish ob- 
jectives and avoid unnecessary duplication of 
effort. 

There was general agreement that service 
programs for older people should be operated 
by the agency which operates similar pro- 
grams for other age groups, rather than by an 
agency established especially for the single age 
group. The special council or committee on 
aging was conceived as representing all agen- 
cies and interests in the community, state, or 
nation which work with or for the aging, 
serving to coordinate their efforts for greater 
effectiveness. 

A point of interest to local public libraries, 
which should become generally known, was 
discovered in some of the research done in 
preparation for the conference. A significant 
portion of the older people who are interested 
in adult education programs prefer that the 
meetings be held in the daytime, not at night. 
This certainly has meaning for libraries. The 
night programs provided for adults by the 
schools most frequently have been designed 
for people who work during the day. They are 
appropriately held at night. School facilities 


are full to bursting with the young during 


most of the daylight hours, and under such 
circumstances could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to accommodate daytime programs. But 


` public library facilities for meetings are not 


customarily heavily booked in daytime, and 
the avalanche of the young customarily does 
not descend upon the public library until after 
school hours. Daytime programs for older 
people, on a scale equal to those for children 
and young people, might well be one of the 
most effective and widespread contributions 
which the library can make to the community 


oP rogram for older people. 


The principle of coordination has special 
meaning for the state library agencies and 
state library associations. The state library 
agency should be represented on the inter- 
departmental committee which coordinates the 
state’s activities and efforts in the field of 
aging. If any substantial portions of the broad 
program for the aging which were recom- 
mended by the conference are carried out, the 
state library agency will carry added responsi- 
bility, not only for its own services, but for 
those of the local, county, and regional li- 
braries toward which it has responsibility for 
counsel and guidance. 

The emphasis on interagency cooperation 
and coordination is not misplaced. It would be 
lamentable if it were felt necessary to establish 
a separate agency or institution devoted to li- 
brary service for older people. This would 
mean that our libraries had failed in assuming 
and carrying out responsibilities which they 
already have. Older people very naturally re- 
gard themselves as an integral part of the 
society in which they live. They do not want 
to be segregated. But they do ask that con- 
sideration be given to their wants and needs, 
especially where those wants and needs re- 
quire the adjustment of services or facilities to 
meet the realities of their physical capacities. 

Two points which arose in discussion illus- 
trate this point. Older people find it difficult 
to climb stairs. If they are to use the library, 
they must be able to enter at ground level. 
This certainly implies action at the local level 
by library trustees and public officials. People 
who are not as spry as they once were fre- 
quently see less well than they did when they 
were younger. If we want to communicate 
with these people through print, the print and 
the paper are as important as the thought and 
the language. This may require action by the 
entire library profession in cooperation with 
the publishing industry. 

While much of the literature on library 
service to the aging has come from the public 
library field, and public libraries may appear 
to have the largest interest in and responsi- 
bility for service to the aging, the conference 
specifically mentioned responsibilities and in- 
terests of private libraries, institutional librar- 
ies, school libraries, and libraries in institu- 
tions of higher learning. In the policy reports 
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Joint exhibit of the American Library Association and 
the Maryland Library Association in the conference ex- 
hibit area, Statler-Hilton Hotel. 


and recommendations there are implications 
for all of these. 

Again, two examples. There is a recom- 
mendation that efforts be made in the direc- 
tion of creating a more favorable attitude 
toward and understanding of the position of 
alder people in our society on the part of the 
young. This would certainly mean that school 
libraries will need to acquire materials which 
support the teaching program for social stud- 
jes in its efforts to incorporate this goal. There 
is another recommendation that colleges and 
universities incorporate the subject matter of 
work with the aging in their preparation for 
professions which work with the aging (li- 
brary schools please take note). Certainly, the 
libraries of colleges and universities whose 
professional schools do incorporate the recom- 
mended subject matter in appropriate courses 
will need to acquire the basic research ma- 
terials, and the philosophical and activist 
writings which would be required reading for 
such courses. Equally pertinent examples could 
be drawn from the reports and discussions of 
implications for other types of libraries. 

While the ALA has devoted appropriate at- 
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tention to the general problems of library 
service to the aging, and to the conference 
itself, state library associations have not uni- 
versally manifested an interest in the subject. 
While the general subject is an integral part 
of the basic concept of library service to 
adults, and every professional librarian has 
the grounding in its broader aspects necessary 
to carry on, there is a definite need among 
those librarians who are now working or who 
will work especially with the aging for more 
professional development. The traditional 
method for meeting this kind of need, which 
arises after the completion of library school, 
has been the institute or workshop. Here is an 
opportunity for the state library associations 
to take active leadership. While such sessions 
might well be the joint responsibility of the 
associations, the state library agency, and the 
library schools, it is the associations which 
can and should take the initiative in planning 
and sponsoring them. The Maryland Library 
Association, to which a salute was given for 
the conference library exhibit, and the Mary- 
land state agency provide an excellent ex- 
ample of this kind of activity. 

From now until the second White House 
Conference on Aging is called, the watchword 
will be “follow-up.” The first step will be in- 
forming ourselves and our public of the ideas, 
policies, and recommendations developed at 
the first conference. This is not a formidable 
task, but neither is it an easy one; the process 
will involve study. Libraries at the local, state, 
and national level, and the state and national 
associations should be doing this simultane- 
ously in a manner appropriate to their struc- 
ture and functions. 

But this study is only a springboard to ac- 
tion. Throughout the process of information 
and study, every library and library organiza- 
tion should be alert for possible action pro- 
grams. To some this will mean evaluating 
programs already under way and planning to 
enrich or broaden them; to others it may 
mean working out ways for developing new 
programs; for many it will mean a study of 
programs already proven successful elsewhere, 
and adopting or adapting these to their own 
uses. But for the entire library field, where 
there is any responsibility for or toward pro- 


grams for aging, this process must stimulate 
~ 
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the further application of creative ingenuity 
and imagination to the development, initiation, 
and carrying out of exciting new programs. 
The wide range of possibilities—from co- 
operation with other organizations and agen- 
cies to programs which the library provides 


on its own initiative and using its own re-- 


sources—provides us with an equally wide 
range of opportunity. From preretirement, 
through personal and vocational adjustment 
to the aging process, to the vitalization or 
revitalization of mind and spirit for better 
living in our later years, the subject matter is 
important to us as individuals and as a pro- 
fession. 

The conference itself was the result of a 
growing national awareness of the necessity 
for doing something about the problems of a 
steadily increasing proportion of our library 
public. [t is a primary concern of the library 
to contribute to. this awareness and to provide 
the informational and educational resources 
which will contribute to solutions of the prob- 
lems. 

The librarians who were present at the con- 
ference’ caucused prior to the opening session 
and were unanimous in adopting the approach 


*A total of 26 delegates, including the five who 
represented ALA. 


of emphasizing what libraries and librarians 
could do to contribute to all kinds of programs 
which might come under discussion. This 
same positive approach is heartily recom- 
mended to librarians generally. The library is 
recognized as an educational agency capable 
of conducting both formal and informal edu- 
cational programs, and of serving as an indis- 
pensible resource for programs conducted by 
other agencies and organizations, This is a 
dual function, but the two aspects are not in 
conflict with each other and must not be re- 
garded as unequal competitors for a share of 
the library’s time, effort, and funds. 

Older people are now a considerable part of 
the public for which the library was created, 
and thev will become a proportionately larger 
part as the benefits of improved health and 
medical services take wider effect. We have the 
individual and professional responsibility for 
serving these people both before and after 
they retire in a manner which will enrich their 
lives and make it possible for them to make 
the best use of their talents and abilities. This 
is our responsibility to all people; the White 
House Conference on Aging has strikingly 
called our attention to ways in which we can 
fulfill this responsibility to our older citi- 
zens. coo 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois Graduate School of Library Science, Ur- 
bana, and is based on quarterly circulation re- 
ports from 37 publie libraries which are known 
to contitute a representative sample of all United 
States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 
(1950) population. In each case the index value 


is the median of the 37 libraries’ percentages 
found when their current circulation figure is 
divided by their own circulation figures for 1939 
(or for the corresponding quarter of 1939). For 
further information see p. 334-35 of the Novem- 
ber 1949 ALA Bulletin. 


TABLE 1l. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 37 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1959 To DATE 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 100). 


1959 1960 
JAN. APR. JULY OCT. JAN. APR. JULY 
Index Value 123 135 134 135 133 135 124 
Per cent Juvenile 48 53 48 5l 51 5I 24 
Per cent Adult Fiction 24 23 23 23 26 24 47 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 28 24 29 26 23 25 29 


“Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-37 libraries, since not all libraries are 


“able. to supply all the needed data, 
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THE FIRST FREEDOM 
Liberty and Justice in the World of Books and Reading 
Edited by Robert B. Downs 


A unique compilation of 88 outstandmg 20th Century American and British writings on 
literary censorship. The selections present a historical review of attitudes on obscenity and 
censorship, court decisions on literature, censorship for expression of political beliefs, the 
stand of writers, librarians and publishers, the threat to schools, and consideration of the rea- 
sons why free access to books is vital to our way of life. Perceptive introductions to each 
chapter and each selection unify the collection into a unique work on literary censorship and 
intellectual freedom. Here is an exciting defense of our cherished right to read and a perma- 
nent reminder that we cannot take that right casually or indifferently. 484 pages. $8.50 


Recent 
A. L. A. ——- 
Publications srt 


PUBLIC LIBRARY POLICIES—GENERAL AND SPECIFIC 
Edited by Ruth M. White 


A compilation of excerpts from 200 written policy statements currently in use by public 
libraries of all types and sizes. Among the subjects covered are: general objectives, book 
selection, gift acceptance, borrowing regulations, and personnel praccices. Librarians and 
board members will welcome this basic reference ana guide when formulating their own 
policy statements. Public Library Reporter No. 9, 116 pages, $2.50. 








LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 
Edited by Ruth M. White 


A report on the 1959 Institute presented by A.L.A.’s Adult Services Division and Office for 
Adult Education. Many facets of aging and how they relate te the library are covered in 
talks by librarians and by other experts in special fielas. A most helpful tool in answering 
the question of your library’s responsibilities and capabilities for service to the community’s 
senior citizens. Public Library Reporter No. 10. 68 pages. $1.75. 


GUIDELINES FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS 
Edited by Keith Doms and Howard Rovelstad 


A report based on the proceedings of the 1959 Library Buildings and Equipment Institute of 
A.L.A.’s Library Administration Division. Separate sections include: comprehensive papers by 
experts on various aspects of library building; presentation, criticism and discussion of the 
plans for eight college, university, and public library buildings; statistical data and comment 
on the plans for twelve school libraries: pros and cons of remodeling; and an outline for 
library equipment specification writing. Photos, diagrams, and floor plans supplement the text. 
A guide to the major elements of planning and equipping libraries based on the knowledge 
and experience of those who have faced library building problems. 128 pages. $3.75. 


Order now from 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
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Notable books of 1960 


The following selection of notable books from 
among those published during 1960 was made 
by the Notable Books Council of the ALA 
Adult Services Division, Edith N. Snow, 
Chairman, assisted by 36 participating li- 
braries from all sections of the United States. 
The intention of the list is to provide a group 
of books significant in content, readable in 
style, for the adult who is looking for con- 
temporary material worthy of his reading 
time. 


THis Is THE AMERICAN EARTH, by Ansel E. 
Adams and Nancy Newhall 
The rhythmic prose and peerless photographs 
are an outstanding contribution to the cause of 
conserving our national scenic resources. Sierra 


Club (distr. Knopf). 
Born FREE, by Joy Adamson 


Elsa, orphaned lion cub, was raised as a pet, 
then re-educated to return to the African jungle. 
Pantheon. 


Picture History oF THE Crvi War, by the 
editors of American Heritage. 
Lucid prose plus fine pictures and maps make 
this outstanding. Doubleday. 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’s GUIDE TO SCIENCE, 
by Isaac Asimov. 
Well-proportioned survey, which moves from his- 
tory to the newest discoveries. 2 vols. Basic 


Books. 


THe Pusric Years, by Bernard M. Baruch 
Further memories of the financier, philanthropist, 
and adviser to presidents, covering almost fifty 
years in public affairs. Holt. 


THE Forest AND THE SEA, by Marston Bates 
Of the interdependence of man and nature, by a 
scientist who is also a wise philosopher. Random. 


SCULPTURE OF THis Century, by Ferdinand 
L. Berckelaers 
An illustrated survey from Rodin to the present. 
Braziller. 


THE PASSIONATE SIGHTSEER, by Bernard Ber- 
enson 
Sensitive and informed observations from diaries 
of the noted ert critic on a postwar trip through 
Italy. Simon and Schuster. 


* © 1961 American Library Association 


THE Master Buripers, by Peter Blake 
. The story of modern architecture told through 
the lives and works of Le Cerbusier, Mies van 
der Rohe, and Frank Lloyd Wright. Knopf. 


A Tre IN Rome, by Elizabech Bowen 
An observant writer’s reactions to the city and its 
history. Knopf. 


AN American DiatocuE, by Robert M. 
Brown and Gustave Weigel. 
“A Protestant looks at Catholiism and a Catho- 


lic looks at Protestantism”——-a salutary exchange. 
Doubleday. 


Grant Moves Sours, by Brace Catton 
Emergence of Grant as a great military leader. 
Little, Brown. 


CopLanp on Music, by Aaron Copland 
Occasional pieces covering thzrty years. Double- 
day. 


Dr. SCHWEITZER OF LAMBAR=NE, by Norman 
Cousins 
An intimate view into the wors and spirit of the 
renowned humanitarian, including his attituce 
toward atomic war. Harper. 


Crea, by Lawrence Durrell 
Final volume of the “Alexandria Quartet,” ex- 
ploring with discerning insight man’s quest for 
life’s meaning. Dutton. 


THE FIRMAMENT OF TIME, by Loren C. Eise- 
ley 
How man can comprehend himself as a part of 
nature and a product of evolction. Atheneum. 


FELIX FRANKFURTER REMINISCES, by Felix 
Frankfurter 
Candidly expressed opinions on a wide variety of 
topics. Reynal. 


ART AND ILLUSION, by E. H. J. Gombrich 
The relation beeen art end the viewer, pre- 
sented with wit and richly illustrated, Pantheon. 


GoopBYE To A River, by Johm Graves 
Contemplative journey down the Brazos river. 
Knopf. 


Hisrory or Western Music, by Donald J. 
Grout 
A well-written, comprehensive account.’ Norton. 


THe Future as History, by Robert L. Heil- 
broner 
Provocative discussion of the forces which are 
shaping our future. Harper. 
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Tue Cup Borer, by John Hersey 
An attempt <o purchase a 10-year-old boy-gen=us 
fer exploitation, cast in the form of Senate hear- 
ings. Knopf. 


On TuermMonuciear War, by Herman Kain 
Important discussion of the prospect of a nuclear 
war and the methods of escaping total destruc- 
tion. Princeten University Press. 


A SEPARATE PEACE, by John Knowles 
Quiet, perceptive stady of the fatal relationslip 
between two adolescents. Macmillan. 


Tae RELUCTANT SURGEON; A BIOGRAPHY OF 
Joann Hunter, by John Kobler 
An illuminating portrait of the Scottish farm Loy 
and founder of scientific surgery against a baek- 
i ground of eighteenth century London. Doulde- 
day. 


‘THE LEOPARD, by Giuseppe di fants 


Urbane portrayal of the dissolution of a niae- 


teenth-century aristocratic Sicilian family. Pan- 
theon. 


' To Kitt a Mockincpmp, by Harper Lee 
A young gitl’s growth in tolerance and und=r- 
standing in an Alabama town of the 1930s. Lip- 
pincott. , 


THe Four Loves, by C. S. Lewis 
. Philosophica] discussion of the varieties of ku- 
man lóve. Harcourt. 


“Trmes THREE, by Phyllis McGinley | 


A delightful collection of deft light verse on an 


infinite variezy of subjects. Viking. 


Tur Son or Man, by Francois Mauriac 
A moving meditation on Christ’s identificat:on 
with the suffering of modern man. World. 


TURMOIL ANI: TRADITION; A STUDY OF THE 
© LIFE AND TIMES oF Henry L. STIMSON, by 
Elting Elmore Morison 
An excellent appraisal of an outstanding states- 
man. Houghton. 


' Tuomas Wo.re, by Elizabeth Nowell 

This penetrating biography by Wolfe’s literary 
agent is an outstanding contribution to literary 
history. Doubleday. 

Queen Mary: 1867-1953, by James Pope- 
Hennessy 
A fitting’ portrait of a regal lady, well-docu- 
mented and very readable. Knopf. 

LITERATURE aND WESTERN Man, by John B. 


Priestley 
A panorame of authors and their works durng 
500 years. Harper. 
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Lorp BURGHLEY AND QUEEN ELIZABETH, by 
Conyers Read 
The second and concluding volume of the politi- 
cal biography of William Cecil; careful and ex- 
acting, based on manuscript sources. Knopf. 


STAGES OF Economic GROWTH, by er W. 
'Rostow 
Controversial theory, stated with conviction. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 


Tue Poxirics or UPHEAVAL, by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. 
Completes the analysis of Roosevelt’s first term. 
Houghton. 


THE Last OF THE Just, by André Schwarz- 
Bart . 
An eloquent, enduring testament to Jewish perse- - 
cution through the ages. Atheneum. 


ROBERT FROST; THE TRIAL BY EXISTENCE, by 
Elizabeth S. Sargeant 
An affectionate, sensitive biography, enriched by 
numerous quotations and parts of poems. Holt. 


In DEFENSE OF IGNORANCE, by Karl J. Shapiro 
A plea for the average reader to give poetry a 
hearing. Random. 


THE RISE AND FALL oF THE Tambo REICH, by 
William L. Shirer 
Revealing “inside” picture of a dark period of 
hiscory. Simon and Schuster. 


THE AFFAR, by Sir Charles P. Snow 
Supposition of a scientific fraud has an explo- 
sive effect on an English university. Scribner. 


THE Two CULTURES AND THE SCIENTIFIC REV- 
OLUTION, by Sir Charles P. Snow 
A discussion of how the lack of communication 
between literary and scientific leaders endangers 
society. Cambridge University Press. 


JOURNEY INTO SUMMER, by Edwin W. Teale 
Exploration from New Hampshire to the Rockies. 
Dodd. 


EDUCATION AND THE HUMAN QUEST, by Her- 
bert A. Thelen 
A bold program of action to raise aa 
above mere problem-solving. Harper. 


Wark Ecypr, by Vinnie Williams 
Vital story of a strong-willed woman, told in the 


distinctive rich speech of her Georgia hills. 
Viking. 


This Notable Books list is available in quan- 
tity from the ALA Publishing Department, 50 
E. Huron St, Chicago 11, IN., at the following 
rates: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, 
$16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. . ~ 
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ALA EVALUATION of NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


In the midst of the 1961 celebration of National 
Library Week, a formal evaluation of NLW! un- 
dertaken at the request of the ALA Countil, is 
being concluded. The Council must decide 
whether the Association is to extend —its com- 
mitment to the NLW program after 1962 and, if 
it should, the conditions under which this should 
be done. The report of the ALA Committee on 
Evaluation of National Library Week was re- 
quested by Council to provide a basis för this 
decision and will be presented at the Cleveland 
Conference. 

The Evaluation Committee’s study has been 
limited to the review of the NLW programs for 
1958, 1959, and 1960, since its major conferring 
and decision had to be conducted during the 
ALA Midwinter Conference, February 1961. 
The committee’s close study of local and state 
porgrams, as well as national NLW, hewever, 
gave it an opportunity to see NLW as a con- 
tinuing program and not solely as a series of 
sporadic events, and to be acquainted with the 
purposes, plans, and problems of the 1961 cele- 
bration. 

The committee recognized at once that it 
could not find absolute answers on the influence 
of NLW on increased reading, increased use of 
libraries, or growing support of libraries by ex- 
amining these “results” directly. The propor- 
tionate influence of such pervasive factors as the 
Library Services Act, expansion ~of -state aid 
programs, and increased use of books produced 
by growing demand from research: and educa- 
tion could not be determined exactly’ by any 
methods the committee was in a position to de- 
velop or apply. Therefore, the committee began 
by identifying a few specific objectives which 
could justifiably stand for the ArGe unmeas- 
urable objectives. 

Three major questions which the committee 
attempted to answer were: To what- extent are 
NLW’s important achievements related to its 
objectives and to the long-term purposes of 
American librarianship? What are the basic 
weaknesses in NLW, and how seriously do they 
limit the usefulness of the přogram for li- 
braries? What are the problems and_the oppor- 
tunities which a long-term NLW would present? 

The committee sought data in various ways: 
è Questionnaires to about 350 librarians and 
library trustees. 
© Six case studies of local or state NLW pro- 
grams. 

@ Formal content analysis of national NLW ob- 
jectives and of the image of libraries and li- 


brarians projected in the NLW magazine arti- 
cles. 

e Midwinter Meeting ERA with librari- 
ans and trustees in a follow-up to the question- 
naires. 

è General solicitation of librarians’ comment. 


A wide range of opinion and experience was 
sought, to provide a basis for an analysis in 
depth of the purposes, function, and achieve- 
ment of NLW on national, state, and local level. 


The climate within which the evaluation has - 


proceeded has been affected by three important 
factors. These are 1) cooperation of librarians 
in responding to questionnaires, 2) the extremes 
of feeling about NLW, and 3) concern among 
some librarians that raising the questions neces- 
sary for evaluation might affect the success of 
the ongoing NLW program. 

About half the librarians who received the 
evaluation questionnaires answered them. Many 
replied with full, frank comment that has made 
it possible to use the questionnaire results as an 
important source of data. The extremes of feel- 
ing about NLW were reflected in the responses, 
permitting a fair analysis of the total range of 
reaction to NLW. Questionnaires, case studies, 
and Midwinter discussion combined to explore 
the experience and opinion behind this range. 
The committee’s objective analysis was aided 
by this wide variation in experience and opinion. 

The committee has necessarily maintained an 
objective, evaluative role, clearly distinct from 
the optimistic, encouraging approach required 
for successful execution of an immediate NLW 
program. 

The breadth of experience with National Li- 
brary Week and with evaluation techniques 
which the ALA Committee on Evaluation of 
NLW brought to the task of this evaluation is, 
perhaps, best indicated by the various types of 
libraries represented (state, college, public, 
school), the varied connections with NLW (state 
library extension agency, state NLW directors, 
NLW Steering Committee, library trustees, local 
NLW directors), and the fact that the two mem- 
bers from library school faculties have had little 
prior connection with NLW. The committee has 
brought to its task this variety in NLW experi- 
ence, a commitment to librarianship and its ob- 
jectives, and a readiness to explore without 
prejudice the question whether the ALA should 
continue its commitment to an annual National 
Library Week program.—Margaret Monroe, 
chairman. 
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January goe: 


*HARK, HARK, THE LARKI- 
By H. E. Bates. A Novel. $3.75 


GEORGE Ill: The Story of a Complex Man. 
By J. C. Long. Hius. $6.00 


SUMMER OF PRIDE 
By Elizabeth Savage. A novel. $3.95 


“THE CHANCELLOR 


By Lawrence Schoonover. A novel. $4.50 


*NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF BROOKLYN 
By Harvey Swados. Stories. $4.00 
*STOWAWAY 

By Lawrence Sargent Hall. A novel. $3.75 


VICTORY OVER SPACE 
By Albert Ducrocg. Science., Illus. $4.95 


*THE OLD LADY SAYS NO! and Other Plays 
By Denis Johnston. $7.50 


JAMAICA GALLERY 
By Philip Kappel. Drawings and text. 
Introduction by John P. Marquand. $7.50 


February 
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THROUGH THE FIELDS OF CLOVER 
By Peter De Vries. A novel. $3.95 


MANILA GALLEON 
By F. van Wyck Mason. A novel. $5.95 


*OUTWARD BOUND FOR SPACE 
By David O. Woodbury. Science history. Illus. $4.50 


THE STONE ARBOR and Other Stories 
By Roger Angell. $4.00 


*THE WINTER WAR 
By William VWister Haines. A novel. $3.95 


March 


“REVOLUTIONARY ROAD 
By Richard Yates. A novel. $4.75 


SOMETHING LIGHT 
By Margery Sharp. A novel. $3.95 


*THE GIFT OF ROME 
By John and Esther Wagner. A novel. $4.00 


* ORDEAL BY ICE 

By Farley Mowat. Arctic exploration. Illus, $6.50 
THE GREAT EPIDEMIC . 

By A. A. Hoehling. History. Ilus. $3.95 


>THE INCREDIBLE JOURNEY 
By Sheila Burnford. Animal story. lus. $3.75 


*ANNIE’S CAPTAIN 
By Kathryn Hulme. $5.00 


*THE CORAL BARRIER 
By Pierre Gascar. A novel. $3.50 


April 


*A STEP BEYOND INNOCENCE 
By Nora Johnson. A novel. $4.00 


Fewer | and Better Books 


April (continued) 

*THE ARCHITECTURE OF AMERICA 

A Social and Cultural History 

By John Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown. 
48 pages of illustrations. $15,00 
Pre-publication price $12.50 

*MAN’S ‘VIEW OF THE UNIVERSE 

By R. A. Lyttleton. Science. Illus. $3.50 
STRIKE FROM THE SKY 

The Story of the Battie of Britain 

By Alexander McKee. Illus. $4.75 
SENATOR FROM VERMONT 

By Ralph E. Flanders. Autobiography. $5.00 
*RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER 

LENIN AND STALIN 

By George F. Kennan. $5.75 


WHICH ONES ARE THE ENEMY? 

By George Garrett. A novel. $3.95 

THE KINDNESS OF STRANGERS 

By Stanley Baron. A novel. $3.75 

A MANUAL FOR BABY SITTERS (Revision) 
By Marion Lowndes. $3.00 

*POEMS 

By George Seferis. Trans. by Rex Warner. $3. 75 
THE ART OF THE FAKER 

By Frank Arnau. Art history. Illus. $7.50 
*BLUE SKIES, BROWN STUDIES 

By William Sansom. Travels. Illus. . $6. 50 
THE LION PIT 

By Frank Harvey. A novel. $4.95 
CARAMBOLA: A novel of Pursuit 

By David Dodge. $4.50 

A TRIP TO PARNASSUS 

By David Higham. A novel. $3.95 

*THE EDGE OF SADNESS 

By Edwin O'Connor. A novel. $5.00 

THE DIVIDED UNION 
‘ By David Donald and James G. Randall. 
History. Illus. $6.00 


NINETY MILES FROM HOME 
By Warren Miller. $3.95 


June 


THE WARTIME PAPERS OF R. E. LEE 

By Clifford Dowdey and Louis H. Manarin. 
History. Illus. $12.50 

WAKE ISLAND COMMAND 

By W. Scott Cunningham and Lydel Sims. 
History. tllus. $4.95 

ALL THE SUMMER DAYS 

By Ned Calmer. A novel. $4.50 

FOKINE: Memoirs of a Ballet Master 

By Vitale Fokine and Anatole Chujoy. Ilus. $7.50 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books E 
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Toward a better managed headquarters 


by Donald D. Bock 


Deputy Executive Director /Management 


American Library Association 


If, as a member, you have visited the ALA 
headquarters since 1947, you were doubtless 
impressed by the timeworn, stately appear- 
ance of the old McCormick mansion at 50 
East Huron Street. Upon entering the build- 
ing you would have been struck by the im- 
posing marble-staired entranceway with its 
large gilt-framed mirrors and its handsome 
wrought-iron stair rail. As you came farther 
into the building you would have been ex- 
tremely impressed by the beautiful oak panel- 
ing in the entrance foyer and along the for- 
mal staircase which winds its way up to the 
third floor. 

Throughout the building you would have 


commented and exclaimed over the many fire- . 
places, some marble, others with tiles of out- ` 


standing and seldom-seen designs. You would 
have been staggered by the number of rooms 
in this structure and probably would have 
thought, “There aren’t many of these beauti- 
ful old homes left nowadays. What a pity 
they can’t be preserved.” 

If, on the other hand, you were on the 
ALA staff or were a member who had, per- 
haps by virtue of committee assignments, an 
opportunity to spend some time at ALA head- 
quarters, your impression would have been 
quite different. You would still have thought, 
“What a beautiful old home,” but you would 
have been more aware that the headquarters 
staff operates in surroundings that are not 
properly lighted, heated, or ventilated; that 
the executive staff, almost without exception, 
is housed in offices which also house their 
secretarial and clerical staffs; that there is 
almost no functional relationship from one 
office to another in the assignment of space— 
and all these things would probably have 
caused you to exclaim, “What a shame that 
these old buildings cannot be preserved! But— 
thank Heaven!—the membership through the 
Council and Executive Board had the wis- 


w 


dom to approve the construction of a new 
headquarters building.” 

The present headquarters building has been 
inadequate to accommodate the growing ac- 
tivities of the American Library Association 
over the past several years, and this inade- 
quacy would have become more pronounced 
in future, in view of the increase in those 
activities. These factors dictated the construc- 
tion of a new national headquarters at this 
time. It is equally apparent that if we are to 
accommodate this ever-increasing activity in 
program we must install new methods of op- 
eration, new systems—in short, we must make 
sweeping changes within the ALA head- 
quarters. 

In the past ten years, for example, produc- 
tion in the mimeograph department increased 
156 per cent although the department con- 
tinued to operate with the same obsolescent 
equipment for thirteen years before it was 
replaced last December. Over-all production— 
including work done by outside firms—in- 
creased from a total page run of 1,396,690 in 
1959 to 1,523,095 in 1960; at the same time 
the mimeograph department assimilated an 
estimated 25 per cent of the increase. 

Such increased activity is reflected in all 
ALA headquarters operations. In one year 
mail received increased 21 per cent, from 
254,786 pieces in 1959 to 308,308 in 1960. 
Outgoing mail increased 13 per cent and total 
pieces of mail handled increased by nearly 
100,000, from 576,808 in 1959 to 672,640 in 
1960. These increases are a direct indication 
of the widening contacts ALA and its head- 
quarters staff made in the past year. 

Membership, too, increased to a new high 
of 25,000 in 1960 from a previous high of 
23,000 in 1959. 

Although new office equipment helps to 
ease the burden, operations are still difficult 
and slow. Messenger boys threading their way 
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up to the third story many times a day and 
a switchboard jammed with calls from both 
inside and outside the building are two of 
the more obvious difficulties confronting us. 

Planning for the move into the new head- 
quarters actually began some months ago, 
even before the final working drawings of the 
headquarters building were in the blueprint 
stage, because a need for some of the new 
systems was already indicated. 

The mail department now operates in 
crowded, makeshift quarters that until mid- 
November, when the new building construc- 
tion started, also served as the loading dock 
and receiving area. This area also housed a 
tolding machine, a metered-mail register, 
wrapping tables, and the addressograph plate 
files. The area is continually crisscrossed by 
staff members moving from front to back and 
escending to or descending from other floors 
via a staircase. 

In the new headquarters building, adequate 
space will be provided for the receiving and 
mailing operations. The area can accommo- 


date mass mailings, and proper equipment - 


will be provided to handle such services. The 
mail room will be immediately above the ad- 
dressing installation, and ready access to the 
warehouse and storage areas is provided by 
the freight elevator in the adjacent receiving 
area, so that the gathering of materials, the 
addressing of envelopes or labels, and the 
mailing process will be easily coordinated. 

It is planned that the mail room in the new 
building will be placed under the supervision 
of a staff member who will be responsible 
for coordinating mailings and several other 
closely related functions, including mimeo- 
graphing. Similarly, the location of the gen- 
eral files and the library in the north-south 
wing adjacent to each other will facilitate and 
coordinate the work of related units, making 
the resources of both units readily available 
for research. Amalgamation of the accounting 
department and membership records in the 
same wing on the first floor should also im- 
preve service. 

he ALA’s increasing activity indicates 
the growing influence of this Association, but 
to the individual member it has also meant 
waiting for service at times—for a mailing 
piece or perhaps membership renewal ac- 
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knowledgment. During the 1950's, a period of 
pronounced growth in program activities and 
increasing influence both within and without 
the profession, the ALA membership depart- 
ment did not have a full-time supervisor. This 
position was created eighteen months ago. 
Since then, studies have been made of an 
automated membership records system which 
would allow mailing of publications from the 
original membership card, eliminating the 
time-consuming and costly process of main- 
taining several mailing lists for the twenty- 
four ALA publications, and at the same time 
assuring the accuracy of membership rec- 
ords. This same system would provide sta- 
tistical data which has not been available, 
which would be of great help at headquarters, 
especially in publishing the ALA Membership 
Directory. Other improvements can be ex- 
pected if it proves to be financially feasible 
to install such a system. 

A feasibility study of machine accounting 
methods in the accounts receivable depart- 
ment is also being made. Subscriptions, in- 
voices, and other items handled by this depart- 


' ment have increased from 46,788 in 1950 to 


78,069 in 1960. 

Internal communications is a severe prob- 
lem in the present headquarters building be- 
cause of the lack of adequate staff and the 
separation and otherwise unfortunate location 
of offices. (Public Relations is in a third-floor 
bathroom which became an office by virtue 
of removal of the bathtub.) In the new build- 
ing communications will be improved through 
installation of a modern “dial 9” Bell Tele- 
phone Company switchboard system. This 
not only will allow improved communications 
within the building and simplify outside con- 
tacts; it will also free the receptionist from 
constant attention to the switchboard, allow- 
ing her to interview visitors properly and di- 
rect them to the person they should see. 

Housing and maintaining supplies and 
equipment is presently a knotty problem be- 
cause of the scattered, inadequate storage 
areas. In the new building a central purchase 
and supply procedure will be established which 
will assure having adequate supplies and ma- 
terial at hand, and will allow purchasing, in 
controlled quantities to take advantage „of 
quantity discounts. 
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Divisional offices, the ALA Bulletin, and 
the public relations office will all be located 
on the third floor of the new building. The 
proximity of these offices should afford closer 
communication than was possible before. At 
the same time, the privacy of the offices will 
cause division executive secretaries to suffer 
minimum disruption of their work, while 
they will have ready access to their colleagues. 
A stenographic pool area will be located ad- 
jacent to the divisional offices. 

The placement of the executive director 
and the two deputy executive directors with 
their staffs in the executive wing on the first 
floor will make possible better coordination 
between these offices. Ready access from the 
executive director’s office to the board room 
will materially assist him in conferences. 

Publishing and The Booklist will be on the 
second floor. The department will have ade- 
quate space, arranged to facilitate supervi- 
sion and work flow. The director of publish- 
ing, through her deputies, will be more ac- 
cessible to her staff than previously. 

By providing these central areas and more 
efficient services in a new, air-conditioned, 
pleasant building, it should be possible to re- 
cruit and retain staff with greater ease. 

Another factor in improving staff condi- 
tions will be the staff lounge on the second 
floor, near the center of the building. It will 
be cheerful and airy (suffice it to say that 
this is not true of the present staff room!) 





and will provide meeting space adequate to 
accommodate the entire staff (the present 
lounge has a seating capacity of 40 for a 
staff of 100). 

None of the obsolete desks, chairs, and 
other equipment in the present building are 
to be moved into the new structure. Com- 
patibility in appearance and quality between 
new equipment and recently purchased equip- 
ment moved into the new building is pro- 
vided for by the development of specifica- 
tions to assure standardization. 

In the basement, which will run under the 
full L-shaped building plus the parking lot, 
sufficient space will be available to house 
properly the archives, general storage, office 
supplies, publishing warehouse, and the ad- 
dressing and mimeographing operations. The 
addressing and mimeographing area will be 
finished and air conditioned in the same man- 
ner as the rest of the office area. 

Inside and out, the new building will be 
attractive, efficient, and modern. It is de- 
signed entirely with one purpose in mind—to 
serve better the needs of the membership now 
and in future by providing the most efficient 
headquarters operation possible. coo 


The photos show construction progress at the end of 
the year. At left is a general view of the excavation, at 
right a close-up showing how the foundations of the 
present building are being shored up while the new 
foundations are going in. 





HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 


Contributions and Pledges through 
December 31, 1960 


Many contributions to the ALA Head- 
quarters Building Fund have come in ac- 
companied by wonderful letters, some of 
which are quoted below; but even those 
not accompanied by notes have an intangl- 
ble aura about them that bespeaks the 
personal involvement of the donor. The 
interest engendered by this building ac- 
tivity is serving as a catalyst, stimulating 
the members, drawing them closer to the 
Association, uniting them in a fervor of 
excitement. And this is as it should be, 
for surely here is an opportunity for each 
member to make the Headquarters Build- 
ing his own and, through his contribu- 
tion, to assure a continuing and expand- 
ing library program. The Officers of the 
Association, and all involved in this under- 
taking, are genuinely moved by the ex- 
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Mrs. Leonor VEGA 
BARRERA 

Lyp1A MARGARET 
BARRETTE 

SARAH R. BARTLETT 

Mary N. Barton 

BERTHA BASSAM 

MiLpreD L. BATCHELDER 

Mary Netson BATES 

Mrs. Acnes M. 
BAUMANN 

ROBERT BAUMRUK 

Miuprep C. BEAN 

SARAH A. BEARD 
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pression of interest shown by these gifts. 

To you who have so generously responded 

we send a grateful “Thank you.” 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, president 
American Library Association 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Joun C. ABBOTT 
LYysLA I. ABBOTT 
CHARLES E. ABEL 
DINA ABRAMOWIEZ 
PAGE ACKERMAN 
CHARLES M. ADAMS 
VELMA LEE ADAMS 
Mrs. ELIZABETH ADCOCK 
CAROLYN B. ADDISON 
MILDRED A, AILMAN 
Susan Grey AKERS 
FRANCES L, ALEXANDER 
CORNELIUS B. ALLEN 
Mrs. Ruts B. ALLEN 
EUGENE S. ALLISON 
Mary V. ALLSTON 
FORREST ALTER 
FRANCES AMBUHL 
CHARLOTTE K, 

F ANDERSON 


Mary G. BEASLEY 
HELEN R. BELKNAP 
MILDRED BENTON 
Dare M. Bentz 

G. WILLIAM BERGQUIST 
Davin BERNINGHAUSEN 
DoroTHY BERRY 
ROSEMARIE BERTRAN 
DororHY L. BEVIS 
EpNa BIBBY 

Mrs. B. W. BIEDERHARN 
MARGARET A. BIER 
Janet M. Bices 


Joann F. ANDERSON 
SHERMAN ÅNDERSON 
BARBARA P. ANDREWS 


Mrs. Jura B. Homer BINDER 
ARMISTEAD J. CATHERINE BISHOP 

CHARLES S. ARVIN PAUL BIYLER 

Lee ASH THERESA BLAKE 


Lester ASHEIM 
GORDON E. ASPENGREN 
Mrs. Ruta W. AULT 
HreLen W. AZHDERIAN 
CARROLL P. BABER 
Mitprep K. BADGER 
EvizaBetH H. BAER 
Mrs. Zena BAILEY 
Mayset BAKER 

Mrs. Ivy J. BANKS 
Brertua R. BARDEN 
MARGARET BARK 
Dare L. BARKER 


Mrs. Brreia E. BLANCO 
Mrs. W. C. 
BLANKENBERG 
KATHERINE C. BLAZER 
Mrs. E. G. BLOEDOW 
Mary T. BOARDMAN 


Conference to 
$99,438.74. 
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Donato D. Bock 
Mrs. Ruts M. BOGART 
Mitprep H. BoLICH 
Frances BOLTON 
ALBERT BONI 
Louise BORCHELT 
Frep P. BOSWELL 
Mrs. Peccy B. BOSWELL 
Rose BOWER 
Mrs. True V. BOWER 
A. Rosemary BOWERS 
Mrs. H. R. Bowman 
Jonn S. Boyrp 
ANNA LUCILE 
BRACKBILL 
Mrs. Epiru WEST 
BRACKMAN 
Hipa L. BRACKWINKLE 
Patty BRAIN 
ANNABELLE F. BRAMBLE 
GERTRUDE A. BRANDELL 
ALICE R. BRASFIELD 
Howard R. 
BRENTLINGER 
Ray BRIAN 
FLORENCE A. BRIBER 
Nina PEARL BRIGGS 
Mrs. ALBERT J. BRITTON 
James P. BROCK 
M. BERTHA BROWER 
Rev. ARTHUR Brown 
Heres M. Brown 
JOELLA Brown 
MarcGaret C. Brown 
Ear. W. BROWNING 
ALICE L. BRUNAT 
HELEN BRUNDAGE 


The total of gifts and pledges to the Head- 
quarters Building Fund represented on 
this list, from the time of the Montreal 
the end of 1960, is 
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Mrs. GEORGIANA M. 
ERUNETTE 
James E. Bryan 
DoccLas W. BRYANT 
JULIETTE BRYSON 
Wituram S. BUDINGTON 
Mrs. Ruta BULL 
Ropert BURGESS 
CYNTHIA C. BuRHANS 
HeLem M. BURKE 
Mrs. Mary F. BURLEICH 
FLORENCE E. 
BURMEISTER 
ELIZABETH BURR 
Eprra M. BURRAGE 


E. MARGARET 
CHEESEMAN 

Mrs. Frances NEEL 
CHENEY 

Mrs. Katuryn H. 
CHURCHILL 

Mary CILLUFFo 

ANTOINETTE CIOLLI 

Greorcia H. CLARK 

Harorp T. CLARK 

Mrs. IsaBEL D. CLARK 

Mrs. Lots S. CLARK 

Ruera A. CLARK 

Mrs. THELMA W. CLARK 

Mary ANN CLIFTON 





“In spite of the fact that I have been a 
life member of the Association for 
nearly thirty years, I believe this is the 
first ume I have been moved to donate 
one penny to its support since the origi- 


nal fee.” 





Euceng H. BURRELL 
ELIZABETH BUTCHER 
Mrs. Hexen S. Burz 
ANNETTE BUCURSTRA 
Janice J. BYINGTON 
Mrs. HAZEL WEBSTER 
BYRNES 
Don T. Carrrry 
ALICE MARIE CAHILL 
ELIZABETH CAMMACK 
Rozerra T. CARDWELL 
ELIZABETH CAEEY 
Mr. AND Mrs. FORREST 
F. CARHART, Jr. 
Marcia CARLSTEN 
CHARLES R. CARNER 
Mary F. CARPENTER 
CATHERINE C. CArricy 
Frances J. CARTER 
Mrs. W. T. CARTER 
Norma B. Cass 
EDWIN CASTAGNA 
Jean M. CASTEN 
MARGARET M. CATHER 
Laura E. CATHON 
Mrs. W. N. CHAFFEE 
WiLLIAMm CHAIT 
Harmon J. 
CHAMBERLAIN 
Mrs. MINNIE S. CHAPIN 
VIRGINIA CHASE 
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MILDRED A. CLINE 
BENJAMIN F. CLYMER, 
JR. 
Joun L. COCHRAN 
Mary Rupp COCHRAN 
MARGARET E. 
COCKSHUTT 
Miriam CoE 
JACQUELINE Dix COFFEE 
Eva COHEN 
EMMA COHN 
Mrs. Mary D. COKER 
DorotHy ETHLYN COLE 
ELIZABETH M. CoLe 
Mary ELIZABETH COLE 
L. ZENOBIA COLEMAN 
BLANCHE W. CoLLINS 
Miriam L. COLSTON 
Dorotuy J. COMINS 
CHARLES H. COMPTON 
GERTRUDE P. CONGDON 
Mrs. EILEEN CONLON 
JEAN L. CONNOR 
DOROTHEA CONRAD 
NELL COODE 
Cora E. Cook 
LILLIAN E. Cook 
MarGaret G. Cook 
Marion E. Cook 
Ruty V. Coox 
Davin S. COOLEY 


Mrs. MARGARITA 
CoRBACCI 
Joun B. Corsin 
ÅGNES G. COWERN 
Mrs. Inez K. Cox 
Mrs. Mary N. CRACRAFT 
IRENE Louise CRAFT 
Dorotuy M., CRAMER 
Jacx C. CRAMER 
CAROLYN CRAWFORD 
Joun C. CRAWFORD 
GEORGIA MAE CREWS 
Laura A. H. Criss 
Lucy M. CRrissey 
Mrs. WINNIFRED M. 
(CROSSLEY 
Lora Croucy 
LORRAINE CROUSE 
Evita H. CROWELL 
Mark L. Crum JR. 
Lors King Crump 
Essar M. CULVER 
Mrs. FRANK CUMMINGS 
Rusy ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Josera C. CUNNINGHAM 
Joun T. Curr 
DorotHy W. Curtiss 
Mr. avo Mrs. 
BENJAMIN A. CUSTER 
W. F. DALZELL 
MARIETTA DANIELS 
Ronavp B. DANIELS 
Mrs. Grace D'ARCY 
Rusy E. Dare. 
Mary ELLEN DARST 
Mrs. Jonn C. DAUB 
Lors Davipson 
Mrs. Mervin DAVIDSON 
ÁGNES Davis 
Anna P. Davis 
BARBARA A. Davis 
Mrs. Berry B. Davis 
Marie A. Davis 
SALLY Davis 
FLORENCE M. DAvison 
HELEN DAWLEY 
CORNELIA M. Dawson 
DOROTHA DAWSON 
Emity L. Day 
Dorotuy $. DEALE 
DorotHy DEAN 
Mrs. GLapys De Loacy 
Mrs. EtHeEL M. 
DEMPSEY 
Mr. anp Mrs, THos. C. 
DESMOND 
Mrs. Roserta De Urso 


Mrs. KATHRYN 
DEVEREAUX 
Mrs. ApELLE D. Dickey 
James K. Dickson 
JANET S. Dickson 
GERALDINE DOBBIN 
Marcuerite V. Doccett 
BERNARD H, DOLLEN 
Rev. C. J. DOLLEN 
Mrs. Lourse W. DOMPE 
Kerra Doms 
VIRGINIA DONEGHY 
ALBERT M. DonLEY, Jr. 
Mary Ann D'ONOFRIO 
Mrs, C. A. Doster 
Mrs. Mary P. DOUGLAS 
Robert B. Downs 
JEWEL DricKAMER 
GERTRUDE G. Drury 
Mrs. Ruru L. 
DUCKWALD 
Epira M. DUDGEON 
Lucite DUDGEON 
LuciLLE DUFFY 
Mary ELIZABETH DUGAN 
MiLoreD E, Ducas 
ESTHER DUGGLEBY 
Rapp M. DUNBAR 
WILLIAM LAND DUNCAN 
Mrs. Dororay DUNLAP 
R. BEATRICE DURHAM 
KATHARINE DUTROW 
Marcaret E. DUTTON 
ETHELWYN DYER 
D. KATHLEEN EADS 
Rosert W. EAMES 
Jonn T. EASTLICK 
Rev. CLARENCE L. 
EATON 
ELOISE EBERT 
MARTHA EDGAR 
MARGARET A. EDWARDS 
Harriet ANNE ELCOCK 
Epwarp F. ELLIS 
WiLLiam L. EMERSON 
Mrs. BARBARA EMIGH 
Mr. anp Mr. HAROLD 
ENGLISH 
ISABEL ERLICH 
Jane E. Erretr 
Mrs. Lucy W. ERRETT 
FLORENCE ERWIN 
MARIAN ESTEP 
RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
Mrs. HELEN A. EVERETT 
WILLARD R. EVERETT * 
Joun FALL 5 
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ELEANOR W. FALLEY 
ANNA F. FARRAN 
MILDRED FARROW 
Mrs. Grapys H. 
FAULKNER 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON 
Mrs. M. FERGUSON 
DoroTHY A. FERREN 
Lors ARLENE 
FETTERMAN 
CAROLYN W. FIELD 
F. Bernice FIELD 
Mrs. T. E. FeLD 
Amy L. FIGARD 
ELIZABETH FINDLEY 
GEORGE J. FINNEY 
Loretta G. FISHER 
MAUREEN FISHER 
Nancy M. Fırcu 
SHEILA V. FLANAGAN 
Crover M. FLANDERS 
RUTH FLOYD 
HeLEN E. FLYNT 
Heren M. FOCKE 
Mrs. Francis B. FORBES 
Juniara R. FORESMAN 
Veo G. FOSTER 
James C. Foutts 
CHARLESANNA Fox 
Jean Jorcey Fox 
Rura R. FRAME 
LOUISE FRANKLIN 
Mrs. LOUISE FRANZL 
MARGARET FRASER 
Mrs. GEORGE L. FREAR 
Sister M. CATHERINE 
FREDERIC 
ELLEN L. FREEMAN 
Anna C. FRENCH 
ZELIA J. FRENCH 
Mrs. Evetyn C. FRETZ 
Rautpey A. FRITZ 
Heren E. Fry 
FiLoyp N. EFRYDEN 
JANE M. FULCHER 
MUREL L. FULLER 
ROBERT S. FULLER 
MARGARET FULMER | 
ANNELIESE M. FUNKE 
Mrs. Loueta D. FYAN 
LeRoy J. GAERTNER 
ALICE A. GAINES 
Mrs, V. GENEVIEVE 
GALICK 
CHARLOTTE A. GALLANT 
Hoyr R. GALVIN 
Bupp L. GAMBEE 


GEORGIA GAMBRILL 
HELEN A, GANSER 
LORENA A. GARLOCH 
BARBARA A. GATES 
BERNICE GATES 
Mary V. Gaver 
ANDREW GEDDES 
VERNA GERFEN 
REY. FRANCIS 
GERMOVNIK 
ALBERT C. GEROULD 
Mrs. MILDRED GERVASI 
Mrs. KATHRYN 
GESTERFIELD 
Mary R. GIBERSON 
GLADYS L. GILL 
Mrs. SyrLvia G. GILL 
KATHLEEN H, 
GILLELAND 
Jean H. GLAFKE 
Mrs. FRANCELIA S. 
GODDARD 
HERBERT GOLDHOR 
Emity K. GOLDSMITH 
DonaLp W. Goocu 
Lypra M. Goopinc 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
GOODMAN 
Mrs. Ora K. GOODMAN 
ISABEL GOODNOUGH 
BELLE B. GORDON 
JANE BUTLER GORDON 
IpA GOSHKIN 
Mrs. JANET GOURLEY 
HAZEL M. Graves 
ANTHONY GRECH 
EMERSON GREENAWAY 


Mrs. GLADYS Y. GREENE 


LENORE GREENE 
CATHERINE GREENING 
Acnes F. GREER 
Mrs. MARGERY GREGORY 
Ruru W. GREGORY 
Mary Nina GREIG 
FRANCES GREYDANUS 
MARGARET GRIFFIN 
RUTH GRIMM 
Ivan GEROULD 
GRIMSHAW 
RosE GRUNWALD 
GERTRUDE E. 
GSCHEIDLE 
ELFRIEDE GUDELIUS 
MARIE GUERTIN 


Kay D. GUILES 


MARTHA GUSE 
J. MARIE GUSTAFSON 


Harorp S. HACKER 
MARTHA K. HACKER 
CLARA B. D. HAFNER 
Mrs. Guapys L. HAINES 
MARJORIE HALDERMAN 
MARGARET I. HALL 
Mary Les HALL 
Mrs. CHARLES W. 
HAMILTON 
ÅRTHUR T. HAMLIN 
HaroLo A. HAMMOND 
MILDRED A. HAMMOND 
WILLIAM Hanaway, JR. 
BernaDine C. HANBY 
A. CAMILLA HANSEN 
Mary T. HARDY 
NEAL HARLOW 


. MARIAN HARMAN 


Tyrus G. HARMSEN 
Mrs. GERTRUDE 
HARRINGTON 
Dorotay Harris 
Mrs. ELEANOR HARRIS 
HELEN HARRIS 
Mrs. HeLeN W. HARRIS 
Mary W. Harris 
Mrs. Rura HARSHAW 
FLORENCE E. HARSHE 
DoroTHY A. HARVEY 


Harriet HELMS 
Katuryn L. HENDERSON 
Epwarp A. HENRY 
Mapeuine M. HERCHE 
Mrs. H. T. HERRICK 
Mrs. Mivprep J. HEYER 
Mrs, Frances HEYMAN 
Mrs. SALLY HICKMAN 
MARGARET HILEMAN 
Louise HILLER 
Mrs. Ruts H. HINES 
THEODORE C. HINES 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
HINKLIN 
FeLiX E. HIRSCH 
Mary C. Hiss 
ELLA S. Hircucock 
FREDERICK W. HIxoN 
Mrs. Mary S. Hoap 
JANE ELIZABETH HOARE 
Marcaret L. HOBART 
FRANCES HODGKINS 
Emity HOLLOWELL 
Lorre Hoop 
HERBERT Hoover 
Roperta HOPKINS 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 
HORIGAN 
A. P. HORKHEIMER 





“This was a small token of my interest 
in ALA and of my appreciation for all 
it has meant to me through my profes- 
stonal years. My small part on com- 
mittees and boards was an important 
continuing education for me and brought 
me so many fine friendships.” 





RicHarp B, HARWELL 
Susan M. Haskins 
Henry C. Hastines 
HELEN HAUG 
ANNE HAvUGAARD 
Emma B. Hawxs 
Mrs. GLADYS 
HAWTHORNE 
Howarp HAYCRAFT 
C. IRENE HAYNER 
Rura G. HEDDEN 
Dacmar M. HEDIN 
Mrs. Preston S. HEGLIN 
Louise SARAN HEINZ 
Mrs. BERTHA HELLUM 
Marc M. HELM 


Anna Horn 

Miriam HornBACK 
Dr. NicnoLas HORVATH 
ANITA M. HOSTETTER 
Marist M. HOSTETTER 
Turoposia HOTCH 
Frances R. HOWARD 
Jack HOWARD 
Joseren H. Howarp 
James C. Howe 
Lourse M. HOXIE 

C. J. Hoy 

BeryL E. Hoyt 

Jay B. HUBBELL, JR. 
Howard L. HUGHES 
Mrs. Mires HUGHEY 
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Mary Brown 
HUMPHREY 
James Humpnury III 
Joun Ames HUMPHRY 
Dorotuy A. HURLBUTT 
Biru K. Hurst 
Rura Huston 
Eunice HUTTON 
KATHARINE HYATT 
Mary E. Ipprncs 
May INGLES 
H. Meare Inctrr 
Mary E. JACKSON 
WILLIAM V. JACKSON 
SOLOMƏN JACOBSON 
GERTRUDE M. JANSENS 
FRANCES Bnrices 
JENKINS 
A. MARGUERITE 
JENNISON 


Mrs. James Jewett, Jr. 


HELEN Jouns 
ANNA CAPERTON 
JoHNSON 
ELISABETH JOHNSON 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Mrs. Mratam H. 
JOHNSON 
Mrs. Nina B. JOHNSON 
PEARL C. JOHNSON 
Mrs. Rorert W. 
JOHNSEN 
ESTHER JOHNSTON 
JEANETTE L. JOHNSTON 
Davin A. JONAH 
Daisy E. Jones 
Epitu H. Jones 
Mrs, P. T. Josera 
Ruts M. Jonxin 
Mrs. E. A. JUPITER 
Laura DELL JUSTIN 
Jonn B. KAISER 
Warrer H KAISER 
ANNA KALNINS 
RACHEL KALTER 
Mrs. Suizt: KASAI 
MARGUERITE S. 
KAUFMAN 
HELEN S. KAUFMANN 
Mrs. Lucite L. KECK 
S. JANIcE KEE 
Mary KEEFER 
Mrs. MARJORIE C. 
KEENLEYSIDE 
MRs. ELIZABETH KELLY 
HELEN M. KEMP 
M. ROSALIE SEMPE 
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J. Gorpon KENEFICK 
FRANCES KENNEDY 
Mrs. THOMAS KENT 
Vircinia P. KENT 
WiLLis H. KERR 
Mary KESSI 
Mrs. Lou E. Kry 
Mary KEYES 
Mrs. Potty J. 
KEYSERLING 
JosepH KIEBUZ 
ALTA M. KIMMEL 
Mrs. Lucinpa Kine 
Marion M. King 
Mrs. Vircre Kine 
ROBERT E. Kincery 
Marron C. KINGMAN 
Marcaret M. KINNEY 
FRANK E. Kinsey, JR. 
ÅRTHUR M. KIRKEBY 
ETHEL KLINGERMAN 
Giennys H. Knox 
Mrs. Donna F. 
KNUDSON 
EstTHer D. Kocu 
Rev. JAmMEs J. 
KORTENDICK 
Rose Marie Kraus 
GERMAINE KRETTEK 
P. E. KRICHBAUM 
Mitprep L. KROHN 
GENE J. KUBAL 
MYRLE KUHNS 
Rura KUMATA 
KENNETH J. LA BUDDE 
ETHEL A. LACY. 
KATHERINE LAICH 
Rev. Epwarp T. LA 
MORTE 
Davin I. LANCE 
Roy LAND 
Marton E. LANGDELL 
Lena M. LARIVIERE 
Louisa I. LARSEN 
Henry LASH 
Dorotuy V. LATIAK 
Jean M. LAWLESS 
JESSIE A. LEA 
Auice Loutse LE FEVRE 
Mrs. LAUREL K. 
LEFFLER 
GERALDINE LE May 
CHARLOTTE C. LEONARD 
Doris H. LESTER 
Rosert M. LESTER 
Mrs. Hipa R. 
LEVENSON 





“We have needed the new building a 
long time. It is a pleasure to contribute 


to the fund.” 





ANNALINA LEVI 
NATHAN R. LEVIN 
IRVING LIEBERMAN 
Morray S. LIEBERMAN 
Raymonp C. LinpouistT 
ÅLICE LOUISE LAINDSLEY 
DEAN LINGLE 
GERTRUDE R. 
LINNENBRUEGGE 
ADELAIDE B. LOCKHART 
MARJORIE L. LOCKHART 


. Mary K. Locan 


Mrs. FRANCES LOMBARD 
Mrs. ARTHUR M. Long 
Harriet G. Lone 
Mrs. HELEN K. Lone 
Joun G. Lorenz 
JOSEPHINE M. 
LOUGHREY 
BROTHER Lous 
ARMAND 
HELEN LUCE 
CLARA E. LUCIOLI 
Ficra B. LUDINGTON 
LUCILE LUKENS 
ELLEN LUND 
ALMA LUNDEEN 
GEORGIANA LUNT 
CAROLINE LYBETK 
FRANCES LYNCH 
GEORGE E. McAvoy 
RosaLIE MCCHESNEY 
ALICE MCCLAIN 
Carot J. McCLoy 
ELIZABETH J. McCioy 
Mrs. G. VIOLA 
McCompss 
Iva McConacHa 
Mary E. McCoy 


JANET ELLEN McCrosxy 


HeLen C. MacCurpy 
Mrs. May LEA 
McCurpy 
Honor McCusker 
Joun P. McDonatp 
Rocer H. McDonoucu 
Rose H. McELRroY 
Howaerp F. McGaw 
Witsur McGILL 
Dorotuy A. McGinniss 
MARGARET MACGREGOR 
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ELEANOR McKEE 
JANET MCKENZIE 
Epvirh McKERROW 
ALICE MACKINNON 
Mrs. W. C. McMILLEN 
EstHer MCNUTT l 
Mrs. Mary 
MacPHERSON 
Puyius N. McRae 
Mrs. Doris K. Mack 
Mrs. Epna MACK 
Mrs. Enna B. Mack 
Evinor F. Macnay 
Mrs. GERTRUDE S. 
MACRORIE 
Orcena MAHONEY 
Mrs. AUDREY MAJOR 
Mrs. Mary ANN 
O'Brian MALKIN 
Joan R. MALONE 
Mary Louise MAN 
Mrs. Jewett MANSFIELD 
CLARA 5. MANSON 
MURIEL MARCHANT 
Mrs. CECILIA ANN 
MARGUGLIO 
Mary E. MARKS 
Bracino M. MARONE 
JosepH F. Marron 
MARGUERITE C. MARSH 
ÀLBERT P. MARSHALL 
Mrs. CAROLYN C. 
MARSHALL 
Mrs. ALLIE BETH 
MARTIN 
Mrs. CARMEL G. MARTIN 
LowELL A. MARTIN 
MABEL MARTIN 
Mary E. Mason 
May MASSEE 
HeLEN C. MATHER 
Miriam Snow MATHES 
VIRGINIA L. MAUCK 
ISABEL MAYHEW 
Mrs. Dororuy D. 
MEAKIN 
Frances L. MEALS 
Mary E. MEANIG 
BARBARA A. MEARNS © 
Freperic G. MELCHER, 
Mrs, ErLENE C. MENEES 
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Keyes D. METCALF 
Mrs. IRENE V. METKE 
Lupwic METZGER 
Mrs. WINIFRED METZLER 
Mrs. HELBE MEYER 
Mrs. Kurt MEYER 
Cart H. MILAM 
ANN MILLER 
Epona MILLER 
Firoyp W. MILLER 
Mrs. Guapys E. MILLER 
MARGARET MILLER 
Marsorie E. MILLER 
Ruta MILLER 
Rutu E. MILLER 
Mrs. JESSIE SCOTT 
MILLEVER 
Marcie S. MILLIGAN 
ANNIE B. MILLS 
Orca G. MIROPOL 
ELAINE MITCHELL 
Grace E. MITCHELL 
ADELINE H. Mix 
Mrs. KENNETH MOEHL 
KATHERINE MOHLER 
Mrs. ANNE FREY MOISE 
MARGARET E. MONROE 
Mrs. Rara M. 
MONTGOMERY 
KATHLEEN MOORE 
Louisa J. MOORE 
KATHARINE MOORHEAD 
E. KIMBALL MoorsMAN 
Mrs. ALBY D. MORAN 
HELEN G. MORE 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. 
MORGAN 
Ricard W. MORIN 
Avis MATHEWS 
MORISON 
Lucite M. Morscxu 
RUTH MORTIMER 
FLORRINELL F. MORTON 
Witma MOSHOLDER 
MARGARET S. MOUNT 
DorotHY MOZLEY 
PATRICIA MUETZEL 
Mrs. Marsorize M. 
MULLEN 
Betty J. MuLLENDORE 
BEULAH Mumm 
R. RUSSELL MUNN 
RALPH MUNN 
ALICE E. MURPHY 
BevLan M. MURPHY 
MABEL A. MURPHY 
Viorer F. MYER 


Joseru H. MYERS 


Mrs. JEFFERSON Myron 


Kent Y. NAKAMURA 
DOROTHY NAUGHTON 
Ann NAULTY 

C. SIDNEY NEUHOFF 
JAN Ann NEWBURG 
ELEANOR L. NICHOLS 


NATALIE N. NICHOLSON 


L. GERALDINE NICKS 
Mrs. GLYDE B. NIELSON 
VERNA NISTENDIRK 
Lucite Nix 

BARBARA NOLEN 

Louis M. Nourse 
Maras. Fritz C. NYLAND 
Mrs. Enip NYLANDER 
ELı M. OBOLER 


MARGUERITE L. O’BRIEN 


FRANCES OGBIN 

DoroTHY A. OLMSTEAD 

Vircinia E. OLSEN 

FLORENCE L. OSBORNE 

GLADYS M. OSMER 

Mas. ELIZABETH A, 
OVERTON 

Mrs. Dorotny B. 
PACKARD 

Hore PACKARD 

ALICE E. PAINE 

Dessa K. PALMERLEE 

Mrs. ELIZABETH 
PARANYI 

LASZLO PARANYI 

ELIZABETH L. PARKER 

HELEN H. PARKER 

ALTA PARKS 

Dora Ruru PARKS 


MARTHA MANIER PARKS 


AUDREY PARSONS 
Harriet PARSONS 
Mary P. Parsons 
Emity K. PATTERSON 
Sytvia B. PAULSON 
Mrs. ESTHER PEARSON 
ESTHER PEERS 

Mrs. Lors PENCE 


MARGARET PENDERGRASS 


Mary ANN PENROSE 
Mrs. J. H. PERDUE 
MARJORIE PERHAM 
Mrs. BLANCHE R., 
PERKINS 
Donna C. PERRINE 
Mary PETERS 
OrpHA Mano PETERS 


Mrs. MILDRED O. 
PETERSON 
Miriam E. PETERSON 
M. ELIZABETH PHARR 
Frances J. PHELAN 
Ebit M. PHELPS 
Mrs. Frances R. 
PHELPS 
Rose B. PHELPS 
ELEANOR PHINNEY 
CATHARINE J. PIERCE 
EsTHER J. PIERCY 
ESTHER PIERSON 
STELLA PIERSON 
Mrs. GLapys T. Prez 
MARCELLA C. PIPPINGER 
Mrs. LORENE PITA 
Mary PLACETTE 
BERTA GERTRUD PLAUT 
FRAZER G. POOLE 
Mrs. EDNA AUSTIN POPE 
Cora CASE PORTER 
PEARL PORTNOY 
ANNA M. POTTER 
Mrs. ALBERT M. POTTS 
B. E. POWELL 
Jurta C. Pressey 
Mrs. OLIVE BISHOP 
PRICE 
MRS. SYLVIA PURCELL 
G. FLINT PURDY. 
Miriam PUTNAM 
Epwarp W. QUINN 
Mrs, ANNE J. RALEY 
EARL J. RANDOLPH 
ZELIA M. RANK 
Resecca B. RANKIN 
Marie A. RAPP 
Norma RATHRUN 
DorotHy READING 
Josera H. REASON 
CHRISTINE REB 
ERNEST J. REECE 
Mrs. Marian W. 
REEDER 
EstHer L. REGLI 
Mrs. MARILYN 
REHNBERG 
Victor P. Rem 
CAROLINE E. REINKE 
Rarra D. REMLEY 
MRS. ADELE S. REQUENA 
Rev. Aucust REYLING 
HELEN C. REYNER 
Mrs. Rosert H. REZASH 
PauL Nortu Rice 
WARNER G. RICE 


ELIZABETH M. RICHARDS 
James H. RICHARDS, JR. 
Ransom L, RICHARDSON 
Mrs. PEYLLIS A. 
RICHMOND 
Fersi K. RIDDLE 
FLORENCE RIDENOUR 
E. Louisa Rices 
Herein M. RILEY’ 
LEONA RINGERING 
Mrs. ELEANOR C. 
ROBBINS 
RonaLD L. ROBERT 
BENJAMIN S. ROBERTS 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE S. 
ROBERTS 
Grace D. ROBERTSON 
ALICE L. ROBINSON 
KATHARINE ROCK 
A. ROBERT ROGERS 
ELIZABETH ROGERS 
RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 
DorotHy E. Rosen 
Mrs. BEATRICE S. 
ROSSELL 
ELAINE CLAIRE 
ROTHBERG 
FANNIE ROTHMAN 
Mary U. RotHrock 
Epwarp H. ROUEN 
Harriet L. ROURKE 
Lourse Rowe 
Mary L. Roy 
Mrs. BEULAH C. 
RUDOLPH 
Marcaret I. RUFSYOLD 
Mrs. CAROLINE C. 
RUSSELL 
HELEN A. RUSSELL 
Mary E. RUSSELL 
Dorotuy E. RYAN 
Mary Ann RYAN 
SHARON RYAN 
H. THEODORE RYBERG 
Mrs. ANDREW SABATIUK 
CAROLYN R. SAFFEL 
HILDRED SAFFORD 
LAURA ST. JOHN 
Mrs. SANDRA SAMMONS 
Mrs. G. T. SANFORD, JR. 
GLApys V. SANGER 
HELEN R. SATTLEY 
Juria L. SAUER 
Mrs. RALPH G. 
SAUNDERS 
MAHALA SAVILLE 
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KATHERINE H. Sawyer Purr D. SHORE Mrs. Veronica STOELB Constance O. TRAUB 





Mrs. HAZEL SAYE Marzjorw H. SBLEY ALICE STOELTZING Bessie G. TRESSLER 
Mrs. Howard W. Sara L. SIEBERT KATHARINE STOKES ALPHONSE F. TREZZA 
SAYLES FRIEDA SILER Mrs. SiLeEMa L. Srokes ELLA Trion 
Rura E. Scarsorouca NELL G. SILL Pair J. STONE ARNOLD H. TROTIER 
MURIEL J. SCHABACKER MARJORIE B. SING Mr. anp Mrs. Epwarp HELEN C. TRUE 
Frances M. SCHAF Grace P, SLOCUM STRABLE ALFRED G. Trump 
JANE SCHALLHEIM CAROLYN A, SMALL FRANK STRADA Srpyz O. TUBBS 
ELSIE SCHAUFLER GEORGE T, SMISOR MYRTLE L. STRAND Ruta P. Tussy 
Mrs. IRENE SCHEIDER AUDREY SMITH Jonn B. STRATTON ELIZABETH TUNIS 
Mrs. ELOISE EpITH L. SMITH Jane D. STREBEL Ruts N. TURNER 
SCHLESINGER Mr. anp Mrs. Hannis S. ELEANOR F. STREET Rutu V. TYLER 
ELSIE A. SCHLEY SMITH MARTHA STucKY | ELIZABETH B. ULRICH 
Mrs. JANET Woop Inis I. SMITH Maup I. STULL RALPH Å. ULVELING 
SCHNEIDER JUANITA J. SMITH CLARA E. STURGIS ELLEN M. UNDERWOOD 
Louise A. SCHOENLEBER Mrs. Lenore W. SMITH Peccy A. SULLIVAN Mrs. Marion B. 
FRANCES SCHOLTEN Mrs. Marcaret B. Mrs. Apa McCaa UNpERWoOD 
Rura E. SCHONEMAN SMITH SUMRALL Mrs. ELIZABETH H. 
Emma L. ScHoonoveR Mary ALICE SMITH PAULINE SWANSON URBAN 
Mrs. MARGUERITE MILDRED SMITH Mrs. Hore R. Mrs. MARGARET URIDGE’ 
SCHORMANN PEARL SNODGRASS SWENARTON Rose VAINSTEIN 
MARIAN SCHROETHER MABEL FLOY SNYDER Haroup H. SWIrT Mrs. May V. K. 
Jack E. ScuuLTZ MAaRrJoRriE SouL Mary JANE SWIFT VALENCIK 
Mrs. MILDRED SCHULZ ALICE MARY OLIVER JOHN SziLAacYI Mary E. VALENTINE 
ADA E. SCHWARTZ SOMMERVILLE EVELYN TACKETT Lioyp K. VANDERSALL 
MARGARET C. Scoccin  CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE WiLMA Tace Epna V. VANEK 
Mrs. BESSIE SCOTT Mrs. Frances LANDER Rosert L. TALMADGE ELsa H. VAN GOEST 
ANNE L. ScOVELL SPAIN Rura W. Tarsox Mary C. Van Nort 
DANIEL A. SEAGER Marcaret K. SPANGLER Maurice F. TAUBER Marion H. VEDDER 
Ricard B. SEALOCK CHARLES H. SPEIRS Janer C. TEALE Fritz VEIT 
Mrs. Mura L. Secoy ÅLICE SPENGLER VIRGINIA TEITGE WINIFRED Ver Nooy 
Donna SECRIST MALCOLM C. SPENsLEY ETHEL TELBAN Lora VIETS 
HELEN TERRY Loraine M. VILAS 
es ae ve ; Saran M. THOMAS Cora M. VINING 
Pledging is an uncertain business for Ravwonn F CARL View 
a retired person, so I will make my pay- THOMASSON Riigamern VON 
ment to the ALA building fund in a Mrs. ELsA SMITH OETTINGEN 
singie shot. Congratulations on what THOMPSON Rosert VOSPER 


Mrs. HELEN THOMPSON Jonn WAKEMAN 


romises to be a grand enterprise.” 
P 8 P Heren M. THOMPSON Marian J. WALCOTT 





Mrs. MARTHA ELINOR WALKER 
PAULINE A. SEELY ERIK J. SPICER THOMPSON KATHERINE WALKER 
Rosert M. SEGER Harrr F. PEARL M. THOMPSON Wm. S. WALLACE 
PEARL M. SEGURA SPOTTISWOODE PETER THOMPSON KATE WALLACH 
Joanne R. SERGEANT OLIVE T. SPRONG Ronert W. Tuon, Jr. THropore WALLER 
ROBERT SEVERANCE JENNIE AKARD SPURGEON EILEEN THORNTON MarcGareEt M. WALSH 
Mrs. KATHRYN W. KATHERINE STAACK Anwa Louise THRALL  Marcarer WALTERS 

SEWNY Mrs. ALMA STAMNLIS June T. THURSTON CLYDE C. WALTON i 

MAHMOUD SHALABI MARGARET STAPLETON Jessie NORRIS TIERNEY ViRGINIA WALTON 
RHODA SHAPIRO RICHARD E. STARKLEY Jean M. TILLEY Mrs. Euizageta W. 
RUTA SHAPIRO FRANCES STARR Mary E. TIMBERLAKE WARD 
CHARLES J. SHAW HILDA STEINWEG Mrs. JEAN Tomko Rura WARNCKE 
Rarru R. SHAW MarcareT J. STEPHENS Acnes M. Tomiinson HELEN L. WARNER 
Darras R. SHAWKEY ALICE K. STEVENS Dorotuy P. TO?2HAM Mrs. BLANCHE WATSON 
ETHNA SHEEHAN GRACE T. STEVENSON ELIZABETH R. Topping Mrs. MABEL WATSON 
JEWEL SHELTON MILDRED STEWART STEPHEN TOROK, Sr. Nona Bess Watson 
Marcaret R. SHeviak Mary E. STILLMAN ALEXANDER B. Toru Oxivia R. Way 
DOROTHY SHOEMAKER FLEURETTE STOCK Mrs. MarcareT É. Tora Eunice WEAD s 
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Mrs. Maryn W. 
WHITE 


KATHARINE H. WEAD 
Mrs. CLARA B. WEBB 


LILLA WEED Joun L. WHITELAW 
. Mrs. DOROTHY CAROLYN I. WHITENACK 
WEIDMAN Wittiam L. WHITESIDES 
Mrs. EUGENE A. Mrs, W. F. WHITLA 
WEINBERG CAROLINE WHITTEMORE 
Rupr WEIss Mrs. Doris C. 


Doris M. WELLS 
DorotHy DEA WELLS 
Epna A. WELLS 
FLORENCE M. WELLS 
Puyuuis L. WELLS 
SHIRLEY B. WELSHINGER 
EpNA M. WERREY 
MARGARET A. WHALEN 
BERNICE WHEATLEY 
THomas J. WHITBY 
MARJORIE WHITCOMB 
Cart M. WHITE 
Hester E. WHITE 
Mayor Rex A. WHITE 


WHITTIER 
Mrs. Pau, WIDEM 
EMMA WIECKING 
Lorna A. WIGGINS 


Mrs. MARGARET C. 
WILCOX 

Rusy C. WILDER 

HeLeN M. WILKINSON 

DoroTHY WILLIAMS 

MR. anp Mrs. EDWIN 
WILLIAMS 


LAWRENCE E. WIKANDER 


EvizABETH T. WILLIAMS 


EvitH A. WRIGHT 
ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT 
Jane E. WRIGHT 
MARILYN J. WRIGHT 
Mary ELEANOR WRIGHT 
WALTER W. WRIGHT 
WyYLLIs E. WRICHT 
Dorotuea W. Wu 
Ova M. WYETH 
ARTHUR YABROFF 
Mrs. ARTHUR YABROFF 
M. CATHERINE 
YAMIMOTO 
HELEN YAsT 
Fern E. Youne 
Mary ZABRISKIE 
HERBERT C. ZAFREN 
Mrs. EDNA E. ZIEGLER 
CATHERINE R. ZIMMER 
RUTH ZIMMERMAN 
Mrs. SYLVIA ZISKIND 
GIZELLA ZSOTER 


Raymonp E. WILLIAMS 
Mase. E. WILLOUGHBY 
BERTHA INEZ WILSON 
ELEANOR WILSON 
Enip WILSON 
ETHEL L. WILSON 
Jane WiLson 
Joyce L. WiLsonN 
Mrs. Mary S. WILSON 
MARJORIE A. WINBIGLER 
Dr. PHINEAS WINDSOR 
MARGARET A. WINGER 
Wirtiam H. Winsare 
Amy WINSLOW 
Mrs. Zi,pHA WISE 
Eunice WOLFE 
Frances L. Wooprum 
AILEEN D. WOODWARD 
Berry M. WOODWARD 
MARTHA LOUISE 
WORSHAM 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM ORGANIZATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 

BeLLwoop PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

Boston COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

CUDAHY PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARD, WISCONSIN 

E. P. DuTTON & Co., Inc. 

FIELD ENTERPRISES 

GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY 

GorpDoNn TECHNICAL HicH ScHOOL, CHICAGO 

GRACE FREE LIBRARY District, IDAHO 

HARPER & BROTHERS 

IDAHO STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

JACKSONVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

Joint COMMITTEE ON IMPORTATION 

Junior Hien ScHoou LIBRARY, Sourm Porr- 
LAND, MAINE 

SAMUEL H. Kress FOUNDATION 

Laxe VILLA TOWNSHIP LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

LANE County LIBRARY, DIGHTON, KANSAS 

LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Marqguis—Wuo’s Wuo, Inc. 

MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

MoNnrTtCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY, New JERSEY 

Witam Morrow & Co., Inc. 

NEVADA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Nives PusLic Lrrary District, ILLINOIS 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 

Passaic TowNsHip FREE PusLic Lisrary, NEw 
JERSEY 

PATHFINDER COMMUNITY LIBRARY, 
MICHIGAN 

Qurens Boroucs Puse Liprary, New YORK 

ST. CLoup PUBLIC LIBRARY, MINNESOTA 


BALDWIN, 


St. MICHAEL CENTRAL Hien SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
CHICAGO 

Sr. VINCENT COLLEGE AND ARCHABBEY LIBRARY, 
LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA 

ScortisH Rite SUPREME COUNCIL 

UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON LIBRARY, PENNSLY- 
VANIA 

STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 

STERLING Powers PUBLISHING Co. 

Texas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Unitrep Epucarors, Inc. 

WADSWORTH LIBRARY BOARD or TRUSTEES, OHIO 

FREDERICK WarNE & Co. l 

Wasusurn University, TOPEKA, KANSAS 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

WAUKEGAN Pustic LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

H. W. Witson FOUNDATION, Inc. 

Yazoo LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, MISSISSIPPI 

MISCELLANEOUS, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





“,.. I assumed that, because we have so few 
librarians in this state who are even mem- 
bers of ALA, there would be few contribu- 
tions to the new building. Acting on that as- 
sumption I proposed and urged at the State 
Library Association’s executive board meet- 
ing last September that the Association con- 
tribute to the fund. This it voted to do and, 
even though the contribution was a modest 
one because we have a modest income, it 
nevertheless reflects our interest in the new 
building and a conscious realization on our 
part that the ALA deserves support.” 
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L l b r d r f d n S z We offer you the opportunity to: 


—Send only one order and one check each year for your annual acqui- 
‘sition of serials both foreign and domestic. a 


—Receive our usual library discount on twenty or more subscriptions 
ordered at one time. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration date 
and keep them even. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements, but 
receive an itemized annual listing from. us. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with volume 
and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirernents. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 


——Realize additional savings by subscribing at long-term rates where 
there is a definite savings to your library. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by & company that has been 
specializing in service to libraries for seventy-five years. 


Ask about our ‘Till Forbidden” IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. No other 
agency can offer automatic fulfillment of an IBM-RAMAC, — 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices 
plus speed, accuracy and experience, try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Library Subscription Agency 


83 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON !5, MASSACHUSETTS 








Continuous Service to Libraries since 1886 
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Laminator for libraries 


a description and evaluation by the Library Technology Project 


e GLADYS T. Prez, senior editorial assistant on 
the Library Technology Project staff, wrote this 
article, the first in a series which will report 
from time to time the results of LTP’s more im- 
portant programs. 


The practice of preserving valuable or rare docu- 
ments by encasing them in a protective covering 
or laminate has been followed for many years. 
Several types of sheeting materials have been 
employed to form the Jaminate. The method now 
commonly followed to preserve rare documents, 
developed by William J. Barrow, first deacidifies 
the document and then laminates it in a sand- 
wich of cellulose acetate film and tissue. 

More recently the development of what is 
known as office-type, quick laminating equipment 
_ has attracted the attention of librarians as a new 
and practical way to protect and preserve such 
library materials as clippings, picture files, and 
maps. The equipment also offers the possibility 
of laminating dust jackets as a substitute for the 
commonly used plastic jacket covers. This quick- 
type lamination is not a substitute for the more 
costly method used to protect rare documents. 

As a result of inquiries directed to the Library 
Technology Project, it is apparent that many h- 
brarians are interested in the new equipment; 
however, they hesitate to invest in it without 
some factual information as to its advantages 
and limitations. Other librarians have purchased 
the equipment and are conducting their own ex- 
periments. Since sufficient data are not available 
on either the equipment or the film it uses to 
answer questions with exactness, LTP decided 
that a two-part testing program of the quick 
laminating process would produce very practical 
results for librarians. 


SCOPE OF THE TESTS 


Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory, Inc., was 
selected to carry out the first phase of the pro- 
gram-~investigation of the characteristics of the 
lamination process from the standpoints of ef- 
ciency and permanence. The second phase of the 
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test—a feasibility and cost study on the lamina- 
tion of dust jackets—was conducted by the staff 
of the Library Technology Project. 

The laboratory was asked to identify the con- 
ditions under which quick-type laminating equip- 
ment could be used to laminate several types of 
library materials. After lamination, the materials 
were to be tested for permanence against fading 
or changing color, effect of atmospheric pollu- 
tion, strength, and the possible deterioration of 
the paper caused by the effects of the adhesive 
and the protective film. The equipment itself was 
to be evaluated in terms of wastage of material, 
mechanical features, and safety. The materials 
used in the tests are shown in Tables I and II. 


THE MACHINE AND THE PROCESS 


The equipment 


Arrangements were made for the laboratory to 
test a desk-top Jaminator made by American 
Photocopy Equipment Company (Apeco). This 
report covers only the Apeco Ply-On laminator. 

Since the General Binding Corporation ex- 
pects to market a new model quick-type lamina- 
tor this spring, the Library Technology Project 
plans to test it at a later date. 

The Apeco laminator (which weighs 30 
pounds) consists of a metal frame encased in a 
plastic housing approximately 15 inches high, 
18 inches wide, and 11 inches deep. Mounted on 
the frame are two motor-driven steel heat rolls 
which provide the heat and pressure for lamina- 
tion. The frame also supports an upper and a 
lower film roll holder and a pair of rubber ejec- 
tion rolls. 

Both sets of rolls are spring loaded so as to 
adjust automatically to varying thicknesses of 
paper. Paper above the maximum thickness 
specified should not be used. 

A heat contro] knob on the right end of the 
frame enables the operator to adjust the thermo- 
stat to the correct werking temperature by means 
of a graduated scale. Control of the feed advance 
is either by push botton or foot pedal. The ma- 
chine is furnished for 110 volt alternating cur- 
rent; 220 volt A.C. is available on special order. 
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Apeco Ply-On Laminator, evaluated for library use in 
this article, 


Maximum width of film the machine will take 


is 11% inches. Materials 1] inches wide can be ` 


laminated if care is taken in feeding them into 


the machine. 


The current price of the Apeco laminator is 
$335.00 f.o.b. any one of Apeco’s 25 branch 
offices throughout the country. 


The process 


Basically, the Apeco process is a simple one. 
It uses steel heat rolls in the manner of an old- 
fashioned clothes wringer to produce a Jaminate 
sandwich. Normally the machine uses a clear 
polyester (Mylar) film coated with polyethylene. 
The polyethylene is the adhesive by means of 
which the Mylar is adhered to the material to be 
laminated. The Mylar forms the two sides of the 
sar.dwich; the filling i is the material being lami- 
nated. 

In operation, the material to be laminated is 


fed into the throat of the machine, between two 


lay2rs of the polyethylene-coated Mylar film. The 
sandwich then passes between the heat rolls 
which cause the heat-sensitive polyethylene to 
melt and flow onto the surface of the paper, ad- 
hering the Mylar to it. Heat and pressure are 
aprlied simultaneously to each side of the ma- 
terial by the steel rolls. The sandwich then 
passes through a set of rubber rolls which apply 
additional pressure to bring the film into closer 
conzact with the surface of the material being 
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laminated. This squeezing effect eliminates air 
bubbles which may form in the heated polyethy- 
lene. The rubber rolls also serve to guide the 
laminsted material to the exit slot at the back of 
the laminator where it is torn off along the trim- 
ming edge. . 

The machine operates at an approximate speed 
of 4.5 feet per minute. . 


The fiim 


The Mylar used in the tests is a DuPont poly- 
ester film which is for all practical purposes 
chemically inert as is the polyethylene with 
which it is coated. It is also tough and moisture- 
resistant to a high degree. These characteristics 
make it an excellent coating material. 

The useful life of Mylar film is extremely 
long, as is tnat of polyethylene. The combination 
of the two is said to give even longer service life 
than will either plastic by itself. Accelerated 


aging tests conducted by Bell Telephone Labo- 


ratories, Inc., show that at temperatures ranging 
from 75° to 80°F., and relative humidity of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, the life of Mylar is in 
excess of 100 years.1 In the same temperature 
range, at 100 per cent relative humidity, the ma- — 
terial still has a useful life of approximately.100 
years. If the temperature is approximately 100°F.. 
with relative humidity of 100 per cent (common 
conditions in tropical areas), the material can be 


considered useful for 20 to 30 years. 


Apecc sells film of two standard widths, 114% 
inches and 85% inches. However, film in any width 
from 1 inch to 11% inches may be ordered. 

Mylar (cellophane also is available) is mar- 
keted in rolls ready for loading in the laminator. 
A set of two, 1144 inch wide, 250-foot rolls of 
Mylar costs $31.42; two 500-foot rolls of the 


. same width cost $61.69. A set of two 11% inch, 


500-foot rolls of cellophane (also coated with , 
polyethylene) costs $40.26. Cellophane is not 
available in 250-foot rolls. 


Operating procedures 


There are several points to be observed in the 
operation of the equipment beyond the standard 
procedures. 

After the laminated material comes out of the 
machine and s cut or torn off, the film from the 
rolls should be advanced at least half an inch 
beyond the trimming edge in order to eliminate 
the tendency of the still moist adhesive to stick 
to the edge. 


7 W. McMahon, H. A. Birdsall, G. R. Johnson, and 
C. T. Camilli, “Polyester Fim--How Long Does It 
Last?” M aterials in Design Engineering, Febryary 
1959. 
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TABLE I 
RESULTS OF TEMPERATURE SETTINGS, APECO PLY-ON LAMINATOR 


Material Laminated Low Setting 


8X10 glossy photographs 


Road map well laminated 
Magazine (Life) 
Color page well laminated 
Black and white well laminated 
Cover well laminated 


Index cards well laminated 


Micro cards 


bubbling occurs at intervals 


Ist group well laminated fol- 


Medium Setting High Setting 
only slight bubble | bubbling throughout 
otherwise good surface 


well laminated marked heat rippling 
heat rippling 

heat rippling 

heat rippling 

well laminated 

well [laminated 


heat rippling 
heat rippling 
heat rippling 
well laminated 
well laminated 


lowing ones showed bubbling 


Book jackets 


Uncoated well laminated 

Coated well laminated 

Coated and varnished laminated with some bubbling 
Newspapers well laminated 
Negative film laminated with a few bubbles 
Bond paper well laminated 


Second sheet well laminated 


A good way to keep the heat rolls relatively 
free of adhesive deposits is to feed a piece of 
shirt cardboard (or equivalent) between them 
each time film rolls are to be changed. The heat 
rolls should be very hot when.this is done. Tolu- 
ene solvent or other office machine cleaner will 
dissolve any deposits of adhesive that may have 
collected on the rolls; a flammable cleaner 
should not be used. Since vapors from cleaners 
such as carbon tetrachloride are extremely 
dangerous, they should be used only in a well- 
ventilated area and then with the greatest 
caution. 

Apeco laminators now coming off the produc- 
tion line have the motor switch separated from 
the heat circuit so that the rolls can be cleaned 
without heating the machine. The film can also 
now be loaded in the machine and driven through 
the steel rolls before they have been heated. 


Servicing 


Any serious failure in the equipment requires 
servicing by the manufacturer’s service depart- 
ment. In models manufactured through March 
1960, it was possible to jam the equipment be- 
cause of the machine’s narrow delivery throat; 
redesign of the housing has eliminated this cause 
of jamming. Although unlikely, it is still possible 
for the laminate to back up in the machine if 
the operator does not observe the normal main- 
tenance precaution of removing any excess de- 
posit of adhesive from the rolls. 

To clean the heat rolls, it is necessary to re- 
move the front or bezel of the plastic housing, 


as “is done. when the film is loaded. To clean the 


well laminated 
slight heat rippling 
heat rippling 

heat rippling 

some bubbling 
well laminated 
well laminated 


marked heat rippling 
heat rippling 

heat rippling 

heat rippling 

well laminated 

heat rippling 

heat rippling 


ejection rolls, the back and sides of the housing 
must be removed (this operation requires the 
use of both regular and Phillips head screw- 
drivers), but such cleaning is rarely necessary. 
An Allen wrench is necessary to take off the heat 
control knob. 


Safety 


No apparent hazard to the operator was ob- 
served unless he came in contact with the heat 
rolls. If the machine has been in operation for 
some time, the rolls should be allowed to cool 
before the operator attempts to make any ad- 
justments inside the housing near the heat rolls. 
In normal operations, however, the operator 
would find it difficult to injure himself. The unit 
has been approved by the Underwriters Labora- 
tories. 


LABORATORY TEST AND EVALUATION 


During all of the laboratory tests the machine 
was kept carefully adjusted to produce the very 
best laminate possible. This implies adhesion 
without obvious bubbles, wrinkles, or other ir- 
regularities. Mylar was used exclusively as the 
laminate in these tests. 

Film spoilage and damaged materials depend 
largely on the operator, the laboratory reports. 
Care and practice will reduce such loss appreci- 
ably. Continuous operation is the most economi- 
cal way to use the laminator. Planning the work 
is important in order to conserve film by making 
maximum use of its entire area. The most eco- 
nomical procedure is to group materials so that 
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TABLE II 
RESULTS OF EXPOSURE AND FOLD ENDURANCE TESTS, APECO PLy-on LAMINATOR 


FOLD ENDURANCE 





MATERIAL LAMINATED pees : | Unilaminated Laminated 
MD!- CD? MD or CD 
&X10 glossy photograph................ neg.’ 5 6 over 6000 
Road Mape isere ah EAEN We Oa neg. 8 14 over 6000 
Magazine (Life) 
Color pages s serrr deck e ete. ge wees shows fade 111 110 over 6000 
Black and White............. 000.0005 A e ~  * WinkE Gal EE E TE N E EEEE 
COVED Paget ck e Qala aa eA NOG) Weller tet tal oats eel mortals EEC ENA 
Pde CATGS 42. u 25. he Cee Was oe ER KASS e itaanever sutioninnessace over 6000 
Moró tarde + vx ics kaa ys ate ees NES ib tera aE anata eae over 6000 
Look jackets 
WI NCOATEG ecb oh Voge es eds eee oes HEGn- ..- ha Sia deat ee dou ed es a ie ae 
Coated i a4 itis 46 nae AA enn shows fade 57 93 over 6000 
Coated and varnished................ neg. 324 ` 330 over 6000 
DEWSDADE! ocorrera Era ENRIKE IARE fades, turns 61 8 over 6000 
yellow 
Negative fim iis ve ewe pet eee ds NES. .  Pivvietigyculiidwleeaadte over 6000 
PONG eevee lian ne he ET eae e E (erm a a over 6000 
second Sheet i. i ss600sudeeeseasow es eve Me... EE E es EEE over 6000 


Note: No observable change was noted after exposure to tropical conditions and to sulphur dioxide, 


1 Machine direction, 

2 Cross direction. 

3 “Neg. -No observable change noted, 

4 Correspondence, both typed and in several varieties of inks. 


the same sizes are laminated in sequence; smaller 
samples should be placed side by side; small 
specimens of the same caliper (thickness) should 
be laminated at the same time to avoid bubbling 
or other defects. 

All materials to be tested were run through 
tke laminator with ease except mounting board, 
which would have required specially set rolls, an 
adjustment the manufacturer suggests should be 
made by the factory. 

The general appearance of the fourteen kinds 
of materials tested by the Jaboratory was very 
attractive. More objective evaluations are re- 
carded in Table I, which shows the observations 
made by the operator at Chicago Paper Testing 
Laboratory on the laminates produced by the 
equipment under different operating conditions. 
Table II shows how the laminates reacted to 
exposure to ultraviolet, to tropical conditions, 
and to sulfur dioxide (duplicating conditions 
foind in the atmosphere), as well as to folding 
endurance tests. 

It should be noted that heat sensitive papers 
suzh as Thermofax copies cannot be laminated 
sazisfactorily because the high temperatures de- 
stroy the image. f 

Space limitations prevent giving detailed de- 
scriptions of the tests themselves. Briefly, the re- 
suts of accelerated aging tests were these: 
Urder exposure to ultraviolet radiation, there 
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was no apparent difference between the unpro- 
tected samples and the laminates, indicating that 
the transmission of ultraviolet through Mylar is 
essentially equal to that through air. Distinct 
color changes were evident on newspapers, road 
maps, and process color magazine papers. 

Under exposure to sulfur dioxide for 720 
hours, there were no fading or yellowing effects 
in the laminated materials. The control (unpro- 
tected) samples showed an appreciable amount 
of fading in colors and yellowing of the base 
paper stock.. The laminated specimens were in 
good condition after 48 hours of exposure in a 
cabinet in which tropical humidities and tem- 
peratures were maintained, with no indication of 
delamination or “bleeding” of the color inks on 
the paper. 

Failure: of laminated materials through de- 
lamination may occur at points where the paper 
is folded. Failure may also result from twisting 
and crushing. In the folding endurance test, the 
unlaminated materials failed within a few hun- 
dred folds. With the Apeco process, the Mylar 
remained intact and preserved the materials’ 
image reproduction and the legibility of the 
written or printed words after 6,000 folds. Even 
at this point there was little indication that de- 
lamination had taken place. In a more severe 
test, the laminated samples were flexed for two 
minutes at 45 flexes per ‘minute. The samples 
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TABLE III 
COMPARATIVE Costs, LAMINATED DUST JACKETS vs JACKET COVERS 


Lanunated Dust Jackets 10-inch 


Mylar to Mylar... ses 4 ve be ed $0 .24676 
Mylar to Cellophane................. $0.2039 
Mylar tò Paper vey een cent exe oan es $0.12795 


Costs are figured on the basis of using two feet of 
material on each side of the dust jacket. Cost of the 
equipment should also be considered for amortiza- 
tion in accordance with the library’s own principles. 
i. addition, local labor costs must be added as fol- 
ows: 


Rate of laminating per hour, 154 


jackets 60 minutes 
Time required to cut 154 jackets 14 minutes 
Time required to fold 154 jackets 54 minutes 


TOTAL LABOR REQUIRED 128 minutes 


withstood the test and no delamination was ob- 
served. 

The bond strength of the laminate is deter- 
mined by whether the proper amount of heat and 
pressure has been used for the type of material 
laminated. If these conditions are satisfactory, 
the strength of the laminate bond will be satis- 
factory. 

A series of tests to determine whether the 
Apeco type of lamination would soften printing 
ink films and cause bleeding or migration of 
pigments produced no visibly bad effects on the 
laminated samples. In fact, the film improved 
legibility and enhanced the rotogravure, news 
photographs, and offset reproductions. No bleed- 
ing or migration was noted in any of the ink or 
pencil lines. 


LAMINATING DUST JACKETS 


The purpose of the tests conducted by the 
„staff of the Library Technology Project was to 
find out whether the use of quick-type laminat- 
ing equipment might be a practical way to pro- 
duce protective book jackets and, if so, how the 
cost compared with plastic jacket covers sold by 
library suppliers. Staff members laminated ap- 
proximately 300 book jackets, using the same 
Apeco equipment the laboratory used in its tests. 
In the longest run made, 154 dust jackets of 
approximately the same size were laminated in 
one hour. They were fed into the machine, allow- 
ing an equal width of film on each side to pro- 
vide a fold on the top and bottom edges of the 
jacket. Jackets were then cut apart (one cut), 
and the two lengthwise folds made with a bone 
folder (see Table HI). l 
Most of the jackets were laminated with 
Mylar on both surfaces. However, some were 


Jacket Covers 10-inch 
$0.11 to $0.18 


Local labor cost of time required to insert dust jack- 
ets into jacket covers must be added. 


Note: Time required to insert books in covers and 
fasten would be the same for both laminated dust 
jackets and jacket covers. 





laminated with Mylar as one surface and cello- 
phane as the other, and some with Mylar as one 
surface and paper as the other. Following is a 
summary of the different laminations made on 
dust jackets and the results obtained. 


Mylar to Mylar 


After a short trial period to find the proper 
temperature setting for a continuous run, the 
Mylar to Mylar lamination was a smooth opera- 
tion which produced very good results. It was 
not possible to tear these laminated jackets by 
hand pulling, even at the folds. 


Mylar to cellophane 


The laminator also worked well with Mylar to 
cellophane. However, since the test was made 
Apeco has announced it is no longer marketing 
cellophane film. Therefore the results are not re- 
ported. 


Mylar to paper 

The problems when paper was used to form 
one side of the laminate sandwich were such as 
to make its use impractical, in the view of the 
LTP staff. One difficulty was the fact that the 
narrowest roll of Kraft paper available as a 
standard item is 18 inches wide. This neces- 
sitates slitting the paper and, if any quantity cf 
jackets is to be laminated, rewinding it on a core 
especially dimensioned to fit the shaft of the 
laminator. For the short run made by the project, 
the paper was hand fed in sheets instead of from 
a roll. The exterior dimension of the roll of paper 
cannot be greater than 444 inches and has to 
be the same approximate length as the Mylar. 
Since paper is thicker than Mylar, in a diameter 
of 44% inches there would be less paper than 
Mylar, which would necessitate using the shorter 
roll of plastic film. Since Mylar in the 250-foct 
roll is only slightly more expensive per foot than 
it is in the 500-foot roll this is not an important 
consideration. 

A very real objection to Mylar-paper lamina- 
tion is the fact that the paper does not adhere to 
the back surface of the dust jacket, since there 
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-is no adhesive coating, and the lamination is 
therefore sealed on the edges only where the 
Mylar extends over the edges of the jacket. As 
a result, the paper tends to buckle when the 
jacket is folded around the book. The staff ex- 
perimented extensively with various methods of 
using paper on one roll but found that the prob- 
lems in buying paper to fit the machine made it 
too expensive or impractical to consider. 


Laminating one side 


Another possibility examined by the staff in 
an effort to reduce costs was to laminate only 
one side of the book jacket. To do this, however, 
the jacket must either be folded in half or two 
jackets of the same size must be laminated to- 
gether. The time required to fold or to match 
like sizes of dust jackets, plus the time required 
to slit the Jaminated material, adds to the cost. 
In addition, the strength of the laminate is re- 
duced by the absence of a second film. Further- 
more, when a jacket is doubled an open seam is 
left along the back. 

The manufacturer cautions against attempcing 
to laminate one side of a document using one 
roll of film in the machine. When this is done, 
the adhesive sticks to the heat rolls and the ma- 
chine must then be disassembled for cleaning. 
If film and document are the same width, how- 
ever, there is no difficulty. 


TEMPERATURE SETTINGS 


The laboratory found that the Apeco equip- 
ment satisfactorily laminated most materials 
without wrinkling or bubbling from the low set- 
ting up to the three-fourths mark on the setting 
between low and medium. The low and medium 
settings were found to be unsatisfactory for 
coated and low caliper papers because they 
caused bubbling and shrinkage. Some bubbling 
also occurred on photographs and on varnished 
‘or clay-coated book jackets. The medium setting 
showed heat rippling on varnished and clay- 
coated book jackets and light caliper papers; 
higher caliper papers such as file cards and 
microcards laminated easily at these settings. 
At the high setting, heat rippling was pro- 
nounced on all thin caliper papers, but higher 
caliper papers such as file cards and microcards 
laminated very well (see Table I for details on 
temperature settings). The laboratory reported 
that in actual operation each operator must de- 
termine by brief trial runs which setting will 
produce the best results for the type of material 
being laminated. 

The following heat settings were usec in 
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laminating the dust jackets: With Mylar to 
Mylar a setting between low and medium but 
closer to medium was used for a continuous run. 
When the machine was idle for a few moments, 
but turned on, the setting had to be reduced 
slighżly until it again had to be raised because 
the cold material going through the rolls lowered 
the temperature of the hot rolls. With Mylar to 
celloshans, a setting well down toward low was 
used. With Mylar. to paper, a setting close to 
medium was correct. However, the Library Tech- 
nology staff also found that it was necessary to 
determine the best setting for each type of paper 
laminated. 

A wider range of temperatures than the out- 
side knob provides is available through an in- 
ternal thermostat. If the low temperature is too 
hot the taermostat can be adjusted to produce 
a lower “low” temperature, but as this is done 
the Lighest “high” becomes lower. Conversely, if 
the Ligh temperature is too low it can be raised. 


CONCLUSION 


The test program conducted by the laboratory 
indicates that the Apeco laminator produces a 
well-adhered Jaminate which offers librarians an 
excellent way to protect such frequently han- 
dled materials as newspaper and magazine clip- 
pings, maps, correspondence, microcards, and 
photographs. It will also serve to mend torn ma- 
terials, 

Table III shows clearly that laminated dust 
jackets using either Mylar to Mylar or Mylar to 
cellophane are more expensive than ready-made 
covers, even without adding labor costs. Mylar 
to paper, based on the use of 30-pound Kraft, 
but not counting the cost of slitting and rewind- 
ing It on a special core, is theoretically compar- ° 
able in price to the less expensive jacket covers, 
However, if the cost of labor to do the laminating 
is acded, Mylar to paper is more expensive than `° 
ready-made covers. 

Dust jackets laminated with Mylar to Mylar 
are attractive and durable—their only drawback 
is cost. The jackets laminated with Mylar to 
cellophane are also attractive and relatively dur- 
able. but they are still more expensive than the 
ready-made covers. Dust jackets laminated with 
Mylar to paper, while comparable in cost to 
purchased jacket covers, are difficult to handle 
and not attractive in appearance. There is also 
the problem of obtaining paper of the right size. 
This combination is not recommended. 

An element that might compensate for the 
additional cest of the laminated jackets ig the 
possibility that they will outwear plastic covers. 
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fa project has not conducted any tests on this 
point, but some librarians have reported that 
plastic jacket covers used on books which have 
a wide circulation must be changed twice a year. 

The Library Technology Project hes obtained 
some data from librarians which indicate that 
they have laminated dust jackets at a cost lower 
than the purchase price of jackets sold by li- 
brary suppliers but has been unable to determine 
precisely the basis on which these costs were 
compiled. Other librarians have confirmed the 
project’s cost estimates and general conclusions 
on laminating dust jackets. One librarian reports 
that he uses Mylar to cellophane for dust jackets 
and finds this combination very satisfactory. Still 
another tried Mylar to paper but found it un- 
satisfactory; he also tried laminating jackets 
back to back, but does not think this laminate 
has sufficient strength or adhesion of the film to 
the dust jacket. 

One advantage both the Library Technology 
Project and the laboratory had in making their 
tests is the fact that the Apeco plant is located 
in the Chicago area, so that factory technicians 
were available to assist in repairs or modifica- 
tions. Undoubtedly this was a favorable factor 
in the success of the tests. 


The project has received several reports from 
librarians to the effect that they have had 
mechanical difficulties with the equipment, some 
quite serious. One librarian has had three dif- 
ferent machines, and has had difficulty with all 
of them. Others are well satisfied with the equip- 
ment. i 

It is the conclusion of the Library Technology 
Project that the Apeco equipment will do a good 
job of lamination, but that a librarian can ex- 
pect occasional mechanical difficulties which can 
be corrected only with the help of a qualified 
service man. 

It should be pointed out that if material is 
properly laminated it is not possible to de- 
laminate it without destruction of the material. 
This is one reason why the quick laminating 
process should not be used for important ma- 
terials such as manuscripts which are to be kept 
indefinitely. For these materials the deacidifica- 
tion procedures of the Barrow process should 
be employed. 

Many details included in the laboratory report 
have had to be omitted from this article. The 
Library Technology Project will be glad to 
answer more specifically any questions readers 
may have about these tests. oe6 





CUDDLE BEAR OF PINEY FOREST 


by Anne M. Halladay, illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Cuddle Bear’s school is all of Piney Forest and he 
learns from nearly everyone and everything in his 
glorious adventure of growing up. Children will be 
both entertained and instructed by this lovable bear’s 
experiences, For ages 6-9. 128 pp. $2.50 


THE NEW LITTLE 


FUZZY GREEN WORM 


by Jessie Brown Marsh, illustrated by Morgan Stine- 
metz 


An ingenious tale of a little caterpillar whose debut 
into our bright world was an exciting, wonderful 
time for exploration. For ages 4-7. $1.75 


WEMBI, THE SINGER OF STORIES 
by Alice D. Cobble 


An old African tribal storyteller “fashions varied tales, infusing them with 
local color, simplicity, subtlety. Good for telling, grades 3-5.” Spencer G. 
Shaw, Library Journal 128 pp. $2.75- 


THIS IS GOD’S WORLD 
by Mabel A. Niedermeyer 


A revised edition of a popular work on Christian stewardship for children. 


Reader 
An ideal book for boys and girls to use either individually or in groups. 


Library 
For ages 8-11. 94 pp. $1.75 
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Send for our complete catalog 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Company Ltd., Toronto 
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NEW BOOKS FROM 


„Abin gdon Press 


Hero Tales from Many Lands: 


Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Thirty stories retell some of the 
major folk epics of the world: Beowulf, King 
Arthur, The Cid, Siegfried, The Ramzyana, and 
others. 476 pages. All ages Cioth, $5.95 


Jim Penney’s Golden Nugget. 


By Elizabeth Witheridge; illustrated by Anthony 
D'Adamo. It was 1848, and like all cther boys, 
Jim Penney longed to go West to explore for gold. 
A story filled with humor and lasting appeal. 
160 pages. Ages 8-12 Cloth, $3 


Now I Lay Me Down to Wonder 


By Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan Perl. In 
this book, simple verse-prayers express wonder 
and delight in everyday things. The prayers help 
the young child feel the nearness of God. 32 pages. 
Ages 3-7 Boards, $1.25 


Adventuring with David 


By Joyce Boyle; illustrated by Vernon Hauppi. 
David and his friend Andrew are fascinated by the 
many wonders of nature as they explore the vast 
woods around Grandmother’s cottage. Provides sus- 
pense and adventure for young readers. 96 pages. 
Ages 4-7 Cloth, $2 


Masks and Mask Makers 


By Kari Hunt and Bernice Wells Carlson; with 
photographic illustrations. Stories of masks and 
their uses from North and South America, Africa, 
Asia, Europe, and the Islands of the Pacific. 72 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.75 
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Other Bible Lands 


By Bahija Lovejoy; illustrated by 
Robert A. Jones. A discussion of the 
geography, history, education, home 
life, and culture of the people of 
Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, 
Lebanon, Turkey, and Iran. With 
numerous maps and charts. 176 
pages. Ages 10 up Sturdetan, $3.95 


Glad Easter Day 


By Mary Edna Lloyd; illustrated by 
June Goldsborough. The story of 
how children who knew and loved 
Jesus rejoiced on the first glad Easter 
day. Helps young children grasp the 
real joy and meaning of Easter. 32 
pages. Ages 3-6 Sturdetan, $1.25 


Songs Along the Way 


By Elizabeth Allstrom; woodeuts by 
Mel Silverman. A collection of 
familiar psalms covering a wide 
range of human experience. Hach 
has a brief introduction which 
acquaints the young reader with the 
nature of the psalm and its probable 
use through the ages. 64 pages. 
Ages 9 up Cloth, $2.50 


«Abingdon Press i NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


IN CANADA: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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IN AUSTRALASIA: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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“Self-Stick” 
Book 
Jacket 
— Covers 


Self-Stick 

Tabs at ail 

four corners 
adhere per- 
manently to 
Inside covers. 
Eliminate sep- 
arate attach- 
ing tape or glue! 


...in Sized Longs and Adjustable Duplex 


... the BEST Enduring — Long-lasting protection, sparkling transparency 
Book Jacket with 1% mil Mylar* for greatest strength! 


Protection Effective — Heavy paper backing fused to exclusive rein- 


forced edges protect the greatest points of wear! 
is also the 


Economical -— Saves processing time and labor -— saves re- 
Quickest 


covering, repair and rebinding! | 
and the Easy-to-do — Patented pre-slit backing in the LIFETIME 


Easiest... LONGS, telescoping adjustability of the LIFETIME DUPLEX, 


speeds and simplifies application. “RTM D 
p.M. Dupont 





For information on our complete line of library supplies and furniture, write to... 


‘Home Office: 245C2 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N. J. 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


5 i anf in Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
š RO INDUSTRIES 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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REMEMBER . 


.. ALL Buckstaff library furniture - 


is .designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring 
you of more closely matched library 
components in every respect. 


t 


VISIT US AT THE 4.45.4. REGIONALS in San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia during February, March, 1961. 





A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 





TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of twc exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 


CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply ' Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 


® WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
ture craftsmen. 


e INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 
overseas. 


è DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
è COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bouckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. - 
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COOPERATION ASSISTS PROJECT 


The Library Technology Project owes a vote 
of thanks to the many librarians who have 
assisted it by completing questionnaires or help- 
ing to evaluate projects. 

Any commercial sampling organization would 
be gratified to receive the percentage of re- 
turns the project has achieved, As an example, 
the project asked 92 librarians whether they 
would be interested in receiving the new pam- 
phlet boxes for evaluation. Of these, 90 librar- 
ians offered to test boxes and 2 said “no,” a 
100 per cent response. 

Since a search of library literature produced 
very few results, the project wrote to state li- 
brarians for help in identifying library fires. 
The percentage of returns in this case was 78 
per cent. 

Other requests for assistance have brought 
equally high returns and the Library Technol- 
ogy Project is indeed grateful to all the li 
brarians who have given their time so gener- 
ously in providing helpful information. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 


In the January 1960 ALA Bulletin the Li- 
brary Technology Project announced that its 
technical information service was in operation 
to provide librarians with answers to questions 
they might have about materials, machines, 
equipment, and systems useful in library op- 
erations. Since that date a great many questions 
have been asked by librarians and answered by 
the project. 

The greatest interest has been in the area 
of microforms, particularly readers. Close sec- 
onds in interest have been circulation control 
systems and photocopy equipment. Questions 
about methods of reproducing catalog cards, 
library furniture, shelving, record players, and 
laminating equipment follow in that order. 

The range of subjects asked about has been 
wide—book marking, scale model furniture, fire 
prevention, vacuum cleaners, time clocks, tape 
operated typewriters, electric erasers, and paper 
preservation among many. 

The project has received requests from nearly 
every state and many parts of the world, from 


South Africa to Hong Kong. AIl types of li- 
braries have sought information—public, school, 
special, state, and college and university li- 
braries, large and small. Nearly 25 per cent of 
all requests received have come from college and 
university libraries. . 

During the first year of operation it has not 
always been possible to give objective answers 
to all questions. However, as more testing and 
evaluating are completed objective information 
will be available in many new areas. 


FIRE PROTECTION STUDY 


The investigation of fire and insurance protec- 
tion of library resources announced in the Febru- 
ary ALA Bulletin got under way formally on 
January 23. On that date the advisory com- 
mittee of librarians and representatives of the 
contractor, Gage-Babcock and Associates, held 
their first meeting in Chicago. 

An outline of the basic research study was 
presented by Gage-Babcock and its points dis- 
cussed. Many practical suggestions from their 
library experience were offered by members of 
the advisory committee to help define the prob- 
lem and establish objectives. 

In addition to fire, the study will include flood 
and wind damage to library resources. The plan 
of action was discussed and agreed upon, in- 
cluding the data to be collected from a gen- 
eral questionnaire which will be sent to selected 
libraries. The course of action will be re-evalu- 
ated. after the common and specific problems 
have been determined from results of the ques- 
tionnaires. Points to be included in the manual 
(the final step in the study) were discussed. 


CIRCULATION CONTROL STUDY 


Representatives of George Fry and Associates 
and the Library Technology Project will be 
present at the annual meetings of three library 
organizations to talk with librarians about re- 
sults of the recently completed circulation con- 
trol study. There will be exhibits at the Catholic 
Library Association Convention to be held in 
St. Louis from April 4-7, at the Special Libraries 
Association Convention to be held in San Fran- 
cisco from May 28-June 1, and at the ALA 
conference to be held in Cleveland from July 
9-15. 


STANDARDIZATION 


Representatives of the paper mills which pro- 
duce catalog card stock for library supply houses 
are being added to the membership of Ameri- 
can Standards Association Subcommittee No. 3 
of Z85, on library supplies. eee 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 

3. LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING, 

4. LB) STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 


5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 

6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 


9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 
10. COLORED SLIDES. 
TI. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St, Boston 9, Mass, 
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The proposal for a survey of library service in 
metropolitan areas was rejected by the Council 
on Library Resources. The Committee on Met- 
ropolitan Area Library Service, believing the 
survey is needed even more than ever, met at 
Midwinter to revise the proposal and consider 
other alternatives. Further efforts will be made 
to secure a foundation grant. 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICE 


At the suggestion of members of the Children’s 
Services Division, the president of the Public 
Library Association appointed a committee to 
formulate standards for library service to chil- 
dren. 

The PLA Standards Committee was estab- 
lished in 1958 with responsibility for revision, 
implementation, and promotion of Public Library 
Service. A committee has prepared a manual on 
young adult work which develops standards in 
that area (Young Adult Services in the Public 
Library, ALA, 1960). Two subcommittees are 
now at work on similar projects relating to 
quality library service for bookmobiles and 
standards for small public libraries, either as 
parts of systems or independent libraries. 

The Subcommittee on Standards for Children’s 
Services met at Midwinter to begin work on 
standards which will further implement the basic 
document. Elinor Walker, PLA president, has 
appointed the following committee: Chairman, 
Peggy Ann Sullivan, head, Children’s Depart- 
ment, Arlington County Library, Arlington, Va.; 
Frances Lee; Mrs. Elizabeth Lockhart; Mrs. 
Allie Beth Martin; George Moreland; Mrs. Doris 
K. Stotz. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARD COMMITTEE 
The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Com- 
mittee met in New York November 14 and 15 
to screen the 69 entries which met the basic 
criteria out of the 76 entries submitted. 

The two criteria particularly helpful in the ` 
evaluation related to the governing body’s active 
interest in the library program and to the fu- 
ture development of the library needing addi- 
tional book resources. Jean Connor, chairman 
(New York State Library), also reported that 
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libraries were judged by their unusual drive, 
dedication, and vision. 

The Book-of-the-Month Club announced that 
Yuma City-County Library, Arizona, had been 


chosen to receive the $5000 award. This and the 


nine $1000 award winners were announced in 
the February ALA Bulletin, page 84. 

The committee reported that the enthusiasm 
of the libraries, many of them working against 
dificult problems of population growth and low 
income, are a challenging example to all li- 
brarians and trustees; that the power of the 
individual is especially great at the local level; 
that through the vision and energy of a few, 
educational resources are being provided for 
many. The Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library 
Awards will help commend to others these ex- 
amples of dedicated service to the community. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following candidates for the 1961 elec- 
tion are presented as the report of the nominat- 
ing committee: Story Birdseye, Chairman; Laura 
A. Carter, James C. Howe. 


President 


Mrs. We.pon LYNCH, trustee, Allen Parish Library, _ 


Oberlin, La. 


Roy C. MILLAR, trustee, Wauwatosa Public Library, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Vice President and President-elect 


Greorce W. Corn, trustee, Ohio State Library, Colum- 
bus. : 

Mrs. BENJAMIN Saks, trustee, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 


Second Vice President 


Mrs, Janer Z. McKintay, head, New Jersey Public 
and School Library Services Bureau, Trenton. 

MARTHA Parks, director, Public Libraries Division, 
Tennessee State Library, Nashville. 


Director at Large, Northwest Area 
(one-year term) 


KARL J. BAUER, trustee, Waukegan Publie Library, - 
Waukegan, HI. 

Mrs. Dorotuy D. RICE, trustee, Bennett County Pub- 
lic Library, Martin, S.D. 


Director at Large, Southwest Area . 
(one-year term) 


Mrs. W. H. Gary, trustee, Hatch ‘Public Library, 
Rincon, N.M. 
WALTER VARNER, JR., trustee, 


Yuma City-County 
Library, Yuma, Ariz. i 


Director at Large, Southeast Area 
(two-year term) 
Mrs. Jack L. DANER, trustee, Miami Beach Public 
Library, Miami Beach, Fla. 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Proclaiming another milestone for 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
REFERENCE WORK 


The Revised 1961 Edition of 
THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
Encyclopedia 






12 books in 
1 or 2 volumes 


16 new text pages added; approximately 150 new 
pictures, drawings, and maps; more than 700 pages 
of new or revised articles and tables. 


@ A standard source for quick reference in large 
and small libraries. 

@ Recommended for the home and as a “Special 
Occasion” gift. 

@ Indispensable for teachers. An essential tool 
for the executive's desk. 
Single volume— $28.50; a 2-vol. set-——$32.50. 
Discount of $1.50 to Schools and Libraries; 
additional discounts on multiple orders. 


The Frontier Press Co., Dept. A-61 . 
814 Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 3, N.Y. 
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Mrs. BERNICE YOUNGBLOOD, chairman, State Execu- 
tive Board, Alabama Public Library Service, Mont- 


gomery. 
Director at Large, Northeast Area 
(two-year term) 
CHANNING L. Bere, trustee, Greenfield Public Li- 
brary, Greenfield, Mass. 
Jack Hockert, trustee, Levittown Public Library, 
Levittown, N.Y. 


Additional nominations may be made by pe- 
titions signed by not fewer than 20 members of 
the American Library Trustee Association, filed 
with the executive secretary of the Public Li- 
brary Association not later than May 9, 1961. 
No person may be nominated by the Nominat- 
ing Committee or by petition who is not a mem- 
ber of ALTA and whose written consent has 
not been filed with the Nominating Committee. 

eee 





EXHIBIT ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


Public libraries will have opportunity to pre- 
sent a record of their activities with labor groups 
at an exhibit being planned for the National 
Union-Industries Show to be held in Detroit 
April 7 to 12, 1961. The AFL-CIO Union Label 
Department has offered the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups free exhibit 
space. The Committee asks all libraries having 
photographs showing library-labor activities, 
book lists prepared for labor groups, copies of 
labor papers telling of their library service, or 
other displayable material, to send it to Mrs. 
Roberta McBride, Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups, Detroit 
Public Library, 5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
2; 


LABOR GROUPS AND NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Active labor participation in National Li- 
brary Week has grown out of the work of the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. Labor editors, at the International Labor 
Press Association convention of November 17-19, 
1960, adopted the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups, affiliated with the American Library 
Association, is constantly expanding its activities in 
the labor movement with the objective of increasing 
the use of the public libraries by local labor leader- 
ship and membership, and 
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WHEREAS, In order to increase interest in aN 
use o: libraries, in a more dramatic way, the Joint 
Committee is developing annual programs for use of 
National Library Week, April 17-22, 1961, and Labor 
Day, cor displays with attendant publicity, and 

WHEREAS, A number of labor newspapers have 
carrie] feature stories describing library-labor co- 
operation; therefore, be it Resolved: 

1. That the ILPA urge the Department of Publi- 
cations of the AFL-CIO to distribute to the labor 
press stories and photographs of labor library coop- 
eration. 

2. That the ILPA urge all labor editors to support 
the labor-library program during 1961, and annually 
thereafter if possible, including use of suitable fea- 
ture stories. 

3. That the ILPA urge labor editors to make avail- 
able material on labor-library cooperation to other 
newspapers and publications. 


Further support has come in a letter to the 
chairman of the National Book Committee from 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, in a 
letter which says in part: 


Trade unionists are aware that free public libraries 
are an essential part of the educational and recrea- 
tional opportunity which we provide for ourselves in 
America. Workers know that libraries can help us 
become better union members and, more importantly, 
better citizens. We believe also that ready, popular 
access to significant publications is a necessity for a 
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odern democracy. The contributions of our libraries 
and our librarians are, accordingly, of great impor- 
tance. 

National Library Week provides an opportunity for 
focussing attention on the great opportunities which 
libraries afford and the need for adequate support of 
these services, 


Mr. Meany also said he would urge AFL- 
CIO state federations and city. central bodies to 
cooperate with Library Week state and local 
committees, to plan observances and participate 
in community programs. 


CARNEGIE GRANT FOR READING GUIDE PROJECT 


Preliminary work on ASD’s new grant proj- 
ect is now under way. This grant was made to 


ALA by the Carnegie Corporation of New York _ 


to develop reading guides for the nonspecialist 
adult reader. The series, to be titled “Reading 
for an Age of Change,” will be edited by Mrs. 
Marion E. Hawes, who recently retired from 
her position as coordinator of adult services at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, and 
will be under the general supervision of ASD’s 
Special Projects Committee, Ruth Warncke, 
chairman. 

The grant will cover the production of up to 
six guides, and provides for planning for addi- 
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tional titles in the series if the reception of the 
first guides warrants it. Authors will be selected 
by a special ASD committee for each title; this 
committee will work closely with the author in 
the development of the introductory essay and 
the reading list which will comprise each guide. 
Other ASD committees will plan both special 
promotional efforts to implement the circulation 
of the guides and an evaluation of the project 
by a group of libraries, to determine who uses 
the pamphlets, for what purpose, to what ex- 
tent, with what satisfaction, and which subjects, 
in terms of greatest use, give the most satisfac- 
tion. 

Topics covered in the first five guides will in- 
clude freedom of the mind, space science, ob- 
scurity in the arts, the expanding population, 
and new sources of energy and power. 

“*Reading with A Purpose,’ a similar series 
supported by Carnegie Corporation funds for 
almost ten years (1925-33), enjoyed an immedi- 
ate and continuing success,” Margaret E. Mon- 
roe, president of ASD, said in announcing the 
project. “In this modern era of highly purpose- 
ful reading, a renewal of this type of project 
should be welcomed by adult services librarians 
in public, college, “ospital, and armed forces 
libraries.” -= 9.00 
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FOR SALE" 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties, 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz.~bottle-—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston’ St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
‘sts in supplying out-of-print -books as listed in all 
-ibrary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... Dh Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreion language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesars Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other 
translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Editions) $6 per yr. (monthly) $12 per 
yr. (plus 6-mos, and Annual Cumulated). Binder $2. 
1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, Ore. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
trtles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 100,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Ira 
J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port Washington, 
LLNY. 

1953 GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile. on Ford 
chassis. 1600 vols. capacity. Driven 16,000 miles. 
Write: Mercer County Library, Court House, Trenton 
10, N.J. 


WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED AT ONCE 
Will pay LARGE PREMIUM for com- 
plete set of FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUS- 
. TRATED NEWSPAPER for years of 1861 
thru 1865. Write to Box B- 162, ALA Bul- 
letin. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
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world wide 


fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy subur- 
ban community, salary dependent on experience, 
$5200 minimum. Some experience desirable. Position 
open June 15. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public 
Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trustees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is pro- 
vided by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory 
service by conferences and meetings with librarians 
and trustees. Opportunity to develop new program 
such a3 audio-visual, speak before library -and lay 
groups. Office located in Keene consists of Extension 
Librarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combina- 
tion Social Security and State Retirement, sick 
leave and vacation allowances 134 work days for 
every month worked, health insurance’ optional, 
travel costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experience 
desirable but not mandatory. Salary to be arranged 
within the scale of $4876-$5888. Position open. Con- 
tact Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, N.H. State Library, 
Concorc, N.H. 

GOOD HEAVEN! Why work cere The pay is 
fair—$5500-+ for a librarian with M.L.S. and 4 yrs. 
experier.ce, but where in the Genesee Valley Region 
of New York State can you spend it? Syracuse, Roch- 
ester, or Buffalo are an hour away and the office is 
in a lively college town that has parking. Well, field 
advisor tor 16 libraries should provide an interesting 
experience. I'd better write Walter F. Airel, Direc- 
tor, Liv:ngsten County Library System, P.O. Box 
193, Gereseo, N.Y. 

I'M LEAVING the Stoneham (Mass.) public Ii- 
brary for a bigger job. The Trustees are looking for 
my replacement. Here's what they have to offer: 
$5300-$5900, depending on qualifications, vacation, 
sick leave, retirement, insurance, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, end convention expenses. Plus: a growing, 
interested town, an attractive building, excellent staff, 
well developed public relations, an outstanding 
Friends cf the Library Group (200 members), and a 
fine bunch of Trustees who welcome new ideas. If 
you have a Library Degree, and are interested, send 
full resume, photograph, and list of references to: 
Chairman, Board of Library Trustees, Stoneham Pub- 
lie Library, Stoneham 80, Mass. 

FAST GROWING LIBRARY i in metropolitan New 
York-New Jersey area seeks junior and senior li- 
brarians with M.S.L.S. for reference and cataloging. 
Salary scale for junior librarian (no experience nec- 
essary) $4560-$5460; for senior librarian (at least 2 
yrs. experience). $5040- $6240. Beginning salary com- 

mensurate with experience. Generous fringe benefits. 
Also need2d—student from Library School on a work- 
study basis—salary $3600-$4200 depending upon cred- 
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(is earned in Library School. Apply Julius Ostro- 
mecki, Director, Johnson Public Library, Hackensack, 


N.J. 

WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public 
Library in suburban community of 18,000, close to 
New York City. Civil Service benefits, free hospital- 


ization. Air-conditioned building. Graduation from - 


Library School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Millburn, N.J. - 
MATERIALS SPECIALIST. The New Hampshire 
State Library is looking for a Public Library Con- 
sultant to be responsible for choice of ‘juvenile and 
current adult books for Extension Division’s four 
bookmobiles; to coordinate and -participate in selec- 
tion of books and related materials for the central 
collection; write book reviews for “North Country 
Libraries”; prepare book lists; work with federations 
of local libraries in joint selection and purchase of 
books; and related work as required. Become part of 
a well established and rapidly expanding statewide 


library system. Requires library school degree, five’ 


years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver’s license required because of some travel. 
Salary’ range $5698-$6930. 3744 hour week; 3 weeks 
vacation and 3 weeks sick leave; retirement and So- 
cia] Security; health insurance. Position open. Apply: 
New Hampshire State Library, Concord, N.H. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LI. 
BRARY needs Hbrarian for busy Children’s Room. 
Opportunity for advance study. Address Miss Anne 
W. W. Bell, Director. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—in community of 7500. Li- 
brary has 6000 good up to date volumes at present. 
Library training and experience in public library 
work required. Salary $4500-$5000. Apply-—-Ted 
P President of Board, 484 Spruce St., St. Marys, 


a. 

THREE KEY POSITIONS in new library system 
serving five counties in attractive area between New 
York City and Albany. Salary range: $7380 to $9000, 
five annual increments of $324. Openings are for: 
(1) Adult Services Consultant. (2) Children’s Serv- 
ices Consultant. Both to advise our 42 member li- 
braries and assist in headquarters activities. (3) 
Technical Services Librarian. Capable cataloger with 
administrative ability to organize and direct central- 
ized ordering and processing department. All usual 
a personnel benefits, 22 working days vacation, 35 hour 
week, 11 holidays. Requirements: Bachelor’s degree 
*plus degree from accredited library school, 4 years 
professional experience, eligibility for New York 
* State professional certificate, and driver’s license. 
Write: Harold O. Harlan, Director, Mid-Hudson Li- 
braries, Pine Plains, New York. 

REFERENCE-BOOKMOBILE’ LIBRARIAN for 
medium sized Public Library. Salary up to $6000. 
Some experience, L.S. degree. A very good opportu- 
nity to learn general phases of public library work. 
Write to: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.I., N.Y. 

WANTED: BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. Library 
Science degree and some experience desirable, In 
charge of second bookmobile to be placed in opera- 
tion about July 1. Here is an opportunity to do some 
pioneering work in picturesque Lancaster County. 
Salary open. Apply Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lan- 
caster Free Public Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, begin- 
ning salary $5980. 5th year college L.S. degree, and 
at lehst three year’s professional experience. 5-day, 


3744-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan and social security, annual increments. 
Apply: Director, Albany Public Library, Albany: 10, 
N.Y . : 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR: For newly organized Pub- 
lic Library at East Islip, Suffolk County, New York. 
Salary range—-$5000 to $6060 depending on qualifica- 
tions and experience. i 
-ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in large, library- in the 
plant sciences in the Boston-Cambridge research area. 
Collection of 30,000 volumes sérving nation-wide mem- 
bership and general public. Active program of re- 
search and promotion. Oppartunity for advancement. 
35-hour week, sick leave, Social Security, Blue Cross/ 
Blue Shield, Will consider candidates who have li- 
brary degree and experience in reference and cata- 
loguing. Apply to Dorothy S. Manks, Librarian, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 300 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Ref- 
erence librarian, maximum $5248. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write. Lois G. Smith; Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 


southeast 


BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD., a _ rapidly-expand- 
ing suburban library, needs qualified librarians to 
assist in growing services and programs. Positions 
open immediately: Administrative Assistant to 
County Librarian to assist in planning new agencies, 
purchasing, personnel; three years public service ex- 
perience essential. Branch Librarian for major 
branch with large, varied circulation. Same qualifi- 
cation as above. Starting salaries for both positions 
will fall between $5587-$6700, depending upon quali- 
fications. Children’s Librarians and General Profes- 
sional Assistants, for present and new libraries, book- 
mobiles, etc. No experience needed, but salary may 
be scaled upward from $5026 for acceptable experi- 
ence. All positions require 5th year L.S. degree and 
carry four weeks vacation annually, sick leave, vol- 
untary Blue Cross, social sesurity, retirement, as well 
as attractive suburban-metropolitan living. Apply 
Charles W, Robinson, Baltimore County Public Li- 
brary, Towson 4, Md. 

CATALOGER for small college library 75 mi. from 
Baltimore and Washington, to begin Sept. 1961. 56,000 
vols. Salary open. 38-hr. week; usual benefits; liberal 
vacation; faculty rank. LS degree required; experi- 
enced person preferred. Aaply Librarian, Washing- 
ton College, Chestertown, Md. : 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN .. . $5120-$6280 
a year. Fifth year professional library degree, plus 
one year of experience in tke young adult field. Merit 
system, 5-day, 40-hour week, Social Security plus 
supplemental retirement system, liberal sick and an- 
nual leave, and county participating group hospital- 
ization program. Apply: Arlington County Personnel 
Department, 2049 15th Street North, Arlington 1, 
Va. ; i 

southwest 


AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, Texas, a four year 
liberal arts, church related college has an opening 
for a general library assistant. Varied duties which 
include reference and circulation work. Library Sci- 
ence degree and 5 years experience required. Salary 
depends on qualifications. New air-conditioned build- 
ing. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Mrs. Womack 
Head, Librarian, Arthur Hopkins Library, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN wanted for an attrac- 
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tive, air-conditioned library under Social Security. 
Older woman acceptable. Apply: Miss Marguerite 
Barrett, Librarian, Chanute Publie Library, Chanute, 

an. . 

CATALOGER, experience in college or research 
library desired, Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
' retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance: Write to Librarian, Rice’ Univer- 
sity, Houston, Texas. - fi 

LIBRARIAN—Raton, New Mexico, registered or 
qualified for registry in New Mexico. Circulation 
` 30,000, 12,000 books. Excellent working conditions. 
Approximately $3700. Apply City Manager, P.O. Box 
"910, Raton, N.M. 

TUCSON, ARIZONA, PUBLIC LIBRARY has 2 
openings for librarians, (1) head new branch li- 
brary, and (2) head Teen Department. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement in fast growing com- 
munity with superb climate. LS degree required. 
Salary open. 40-hour week; sick leave to 90 days; 
vacations; medical instrance (optional); retirement 

plan. Apply: Tucson Public Library, Tucson, Ariz.’ 
` HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico, 
town. Requirements—Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
count Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 


midwest 


SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-85800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
jan. experienced and qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library.at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Come and 

. talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
` Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 

















The Milwaukee Public Library announces an 
examination for Coordinator of Science. 1941 salary 
scale: $9,060-$10,920 in four steps. Under supervision 
of Asst. City Librarian has responsibility for direction 
of service, supervision and training of staff, develop- 
ment of collection, and community cantacts in areas 
of science, technology, and business. A minimum of 
8 years experience is required: 5 in the subject field; 
2 at supervisory level. Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing: 
Examining Division 
City Service Commission 
Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

and must be completed and filed by April 10, 1961. 
Examination consists solely of evaluation of training 
and experience. 
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children’s reading, guidance, book selection, nd 


work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 
LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence, and extension work. Beginners enter at $5407. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assist- 
ant State Librarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 
CATALOGER: First Assistant with good future 
possibilities. Chicago. North Shore suburb. New 
library building in June 1961. L.S, degree required. 


Age limit 42. 874% hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick - 


leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evans:on Public Library, Evanston, Il. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with LS. degree to 
work with adults in pleasant college city of 12,749. 
Starting salary $4400-$4800. Social Security, 1-mo. 
vac., >etirement, sick leave, 40-hr. wk. Apply: Li- 
brarian. Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—5th year library de- | 


gree required, some experience preferred. Salary - 


$5075-36155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perienze. Five-day week etec., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services and 
BKM book selection, under sympathetic not restric- 
tive supervision. Two assistants (Clerk and Driver- 
Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, 


Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing Jackson 
Country Library. Main Library is located in: Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, and the system consists of 


nine Branch Libraries and two Bookmobiles. Appli- ` 


cant s3ọuld have L.S. degree and successful admin- 
istrative experience. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and Social Security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Tom 
Lee, President, Jackson County Library Board, Buck- 
ner, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library, 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 


vironment convenient to Chicago. New building | 


(1958), adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 


budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, . 


vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 


Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public - 


Library, Park Ridge, IU. 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY LIBRARIAN. Im- 
mediats vacancy as head of department in a thriving 
industrial metropolitan area. Excellent opportunity to 
develop collection and promote community interest. 
Modern air-conditioned building located in the heart 
of a multi-building cultural center. Library degree 
and minimum of 4 years experience required. Be- 
ginning salary up to $7345 depending on experience. 
Annual increments, Apply: Flint Publie Library, 


_ Personnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four -hour 


drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. 


Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) incre- 
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menis to $6360. Position on salary schedule is de- 
termined by qualifications and experience. . Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 
1961. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac 
Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOG AND TECHNICAL SERVICES. Li- 
brarians for State College, Upper Midwest. Over 190 
faculty members, L.S. Training required; $7200- 
$8400 per year based on master degree training, and 
experience; 1]2-month employment year with one 
month annual vacation, sick leave, faculty status and 
rank; and state teacher retirement coordinated with 
Social Security. Probably three positions will be 
filled: one for technical services; one for cataloging; 
and one for cataloging with some other area of inter- 
est in library service. Send credentials and corre- 
spondence to--Director of Instructional Resources, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

AN EDITORIAL POSTION on a national library 
periodical is open to a librarian. Experience in pub- 
lic relations or publishing helpful; keen interest and 
awareness of national and world-wide library devel- 
opment necessary. Write B-161. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT in fast growing me- 
dium sized university. Science background desirable 
but not essential. Position carries complete academic 
status. Beginning salary $5200 on ten month basis. 
All faculty vacations. Additional salary for summer 
session. Graduate library degree and two years ex- 
perience required. Open September 1961. Write: E. 
Walfred Erickson, Eastern Michigan University Li- 
brary, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL services for librarian ex- 
perienced in management of acquisitions and process- 
ing. 44 million dollar book budget. Salary $7500 to 


°” $9660. Apply Personnel Officer, Cuyahoga County 


Paone Library, 1150 West Third Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES is seek- 
ing candidates for the position of Librarian, Com- 
merce Library. Duties involve administration of this 
library with staff of three clerks and student as- 
ststants. Beginning salary between $6096 and $7296. 
Requires experience in a business or academic li- 
brary along with administrative and reference ability. 
Graduate degree in library science from an accredited 
library also required. Apply: Mrs. Celianna Wilson, 
Ohig State University Main Library, 1858 Neil Ave- 
nue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


_ ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN public junior college.. 
2 months’ vacation. Faculty status. Master’s degree, 
U.S. citizenship, experience essential. Excellent salary 
scale. Start Sept. Send Placement file to: Helen 
Wheeler, Southeast Jr. College, 2100 E. 87 St., Chi- 
cago 37, IL. 

CATALOGER with special interest in the field 
of science and technology for a county district li- 
brary serving about 500,000. College degree plus de- 
gree from an A.L.A. accredited library school. Four 
weeks vacation; cumulative sick leave; outstanding 
retirement system. $4850-$6200. Beginning salary de- 
pends upon experience. Beautiful new modern main 
library building to be occupied next winter. Apply: 
Personnel Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CATALOGER position—Cataloger for school sys- 
tem’s Instructional Materials Center now open. M.L.S. 
degree required. 5-day week: sick leave, one day per 
month, cumulative to 90 days; social security; state 
teachers’ retirement plan. Present salary, 11 months, 
Minimum— $5390.00, Maximum—$8607.50. Apply: 
Kenneth F. Nagley, Director of Personnel, Birming- 
ham Board of Education, Chester and Martin Streets, 
Birmingham, Mich. 

STATE LIBRARY, Lansing. Applications for the 
position of State Librarian are solicited. Salary 
$11,500. Apply State Library, 125 East Shiawassee 
Street, Lansing, Mich. 

SCHOOL SERVICE LIBRARIAN to assist in a 
busy public library department supplying class room 
collections to over 40 elementary schools. Opportunity 
to work with teachers and principals in developing 
student use of collection. Headquarters located in a 
modern air-conditioned building. 48-week position. 
Library degree required. Beginning salary up to $5971 
depending on experience. Annual increments. Apply: 
Flint Public Library, Personne! Office, 1026 E. Kears- 
ley St., Flint, Mich. 


mountain plains 


LIBRARIAN to work as Reference, Catalog or 
Childen’s Librarian in city of 90,000 in Colorado. De- 
gree in Library Science required. Experience desira- 
ble but not essential. Maximum age—45. Salary range 
$4400-$5052. Two weeks vacation; liberal sick leave; 
excellent retirement program. Apply Civil Service Of- 
fice, Pueblo, Colo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as. Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter, Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

THE CITY OF WESTMINSTER, Colorado, popu- 
lation 14,000 wishes to hire a professtonal librarian 
is open. Please submit applications or resumes, in- 
to begin work in April or May of 1961. The salary 
cluding salary desired and a date of availability, to 
the office of the City Manager, 3948 W. 73rd Avenue, 
Westminster, Colo. 


pacific northwest 
COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 


mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV, Assistant 
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Head of Roders Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 
experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200, Re- 
vised salary plan up for 196] legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of library 


-~ | materials. Position open August 1961. Write to Miss 


Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 
COUNTY LIBRARIAN for beautiful new library 
in the fine climate of Central Oregon, July Ist. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service throughout 
county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe benefits, 
. one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, Chair- 
ae oe Board, Crook County Library, Prine- 
e, Ore 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Children, 
‘and Technical. Services. Outstanding employee bene- 
fit program includes vacation, sick leave, health insur- 
ance, periodic promotional opportunities, Starting sal- 
ary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on qualifi- 
cations. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil Cen- 
.ter, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

iF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in people and 
books and would like to locate in southern Califor- 
nia, now is the time. Write to the Long Beach Public 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information about job 
opportunities! 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY HEAD for fast growing 
County including three branch libraries and new 
bookmobile in an area of valleys, mountains and 
desert, only an hour’s drive from the ocean. Library 
school graduation, plus four years of . professional 
public library experience, two of which include chil- 
dren’s work. Range: $5868-$7296. Write County Civil 
Service Department, Courthouse, San Bernardino, 


alif. 

TWO POSITIONS: Children’s Service Librarian 
and Adult Service Librarian; S. F. Bay area; Salary 
$543-$660 per mo. Degree req. Prof, exp. pref. Apply 
Civil Service Commission, Gity Hall, Vallejo, Calif. 

CITY LIBRARIAN—Challenging opportunity to 
plan and initiate library service in a newly incorpo- 
rated industrial community adjacent to Los Angeles, 
California. Sufficient funds available to inaugurate a 
new and full program of library service to the com- 
munity and to the industries, organize a staff, and 
build a modern new library building, which the li- 
brarian will plan. Applicant must have degree from 
accredited library school, 5 years professional experi- 
. ence, including 3 years in supervisory position in a 
public library. Salary: $710 to $862 monthly. Posi- 
tion immediately available. Apply to Lawrence W. 
O’Rourke, City Administrator, Commerce, California, 
2262 So. Atlantic Blvd., Los ‘Angeles 22, Calif. 

LOMPOC UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT: Cata- 
loger for District, librarians for senior high, junior 
high, and a traveling librarian for eight elementary 
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schools. Salaries $5400 up based upon training and 
experience. Dr. William Ullom, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, P.O. Box H, Lompoc, Calif. 


hawaii 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I & II for the processing 
and cataloging section of public library in Honolulu. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 and 2 years cata- 
loging experience. Salaries: J--$5076-$6468; JI— 
$5592-$7128—CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN Ií- for 
branch libraries and main library of public library. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year children’s li- 
brary experience. Salary $5076-$6468.-LIBRARIAN 
II for University of Hawaii oriental collection and 
circulation section and branch libraries of public li- 
brary system. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year 
library experience. Salary—$5076-$6468. Write to De- 


partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani Sty 


Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


DOSHISHA (Japan) Univ. graduate of basic library 
science course: Cataloging, Reference, school library 
work, etc., available as. cataloger, Japanese materials. 


English subject heading facility. Now with Chicago 


binding, mailing‘ service company. Desires library 
work. B-60-W. 

CATALOGER desires geographical change. Out- 
standing educational background, experience, refer- 
ences. Languages, including Russian. Teaching. Man, 
inog age, perfect health, presently employed. B-74- 


SCHOOL LIBRARIAN with library degree would 
like the experience of working in a public library, 
preferably in New England, during the summer. 


B-80- W 


MAN, single, 34, California resident, MA (Spanish 
and Spanish- American Literatures), MSLS, wants 
order librarian or related position. 7 yrs. exp. At 
present in charge of 18,000 volume institutional li- 
brary which I built up from scratch.. Excellent first- 
hand knowledge of book markets. I know how to 
make the budget dollar go a long way without sacri- 
ficing quality. I have spent $26,000 on books since 
July 1958. B-81-W 

WOMAN in 50’s desires change of location. Prefer. 
cataleging position in upper midwest. B-70-W 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, M.S. in L.S. Colum. 
bia 1957, with 4 years varied experience in public 
and university libraries wants supervisory or ad- 
ministrative position in or near large city. Resume 
on request. Start July 1. B-82-W 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, B.S.ED., B.S.L.S., 
desires summer position teaching library science, or 
work in college or public library. : Teaching (one 
summer, library science) and military i €x- 
perience, B-83-W 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: . 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, . 
pease send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparent 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 


with paper back DUR AFOLD One piece, adjustable, 
; 1% mil. mylar* - for fast application 


If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover 1 mil. mylar” 
° ...choose Demco “PAPERFOLD”...easily ad- ee 
justable to size..:with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold” features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 134 Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 144 Mil. Mylar*, 















One piece, adjustable, 





#33 r Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 
Economical, tnat’smadewith 1 Mil Mylar*. One foldis already 
adj ustable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
í x the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 
] mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes, 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (Order Crystaljacs Today!) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488,,Madison 1, Wisconsin « Box 852, Fresno, California « Box1772, New Haven 2, Connecticut 
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the new1961 Compton’s . 
ictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 








One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace 


38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE 


Aerospace l Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation 
Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation 
Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon 
Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol 
Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider 
Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles 

and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 
Air Force, U.S. Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion 
Air Force Academy Airports l Parachute l 
Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets 
Airplane Autogiro Sailplane . 
Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel 
Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 


` 


For Further Information Write 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY « 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILE. 
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GUS FREDERICKS 


APRIL COVER 


Three members of the fifth and 
sixth grade reading club of 
the Overbrook School for the 
Blind, Philadelphia, examine a 
relief globe in the exhibit area 
of the Library for the Blind, a 
department of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia, during Na- 
tional Library Week 1960. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 


* ment is noted, 


eAcceptance of an advertisement 
, does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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“Full Partnership on the Educational and Therapeutic 
Team,” Clara E. Lucioli 

Reading as Therapy, Karl Menninger 

Library Services to the Blind and Other Handicapped 
Groups, Emerson Greenaway 

Philadelphia Team—Free Library end Youth Study Cen- 
ter, E. Preston Sharp 

The Public Library at Work with Children in Hospitals 
and Institutions, Hilda K. Limper 

Library Service to State Institutions, Eloise Ebert 

Trends in Hospital Library Service, Helen Pruitt Swift 

Case for a Hospital Library, Juanita Ziegler Wiles 

Notes on Education for Hospital Librarianship, Henry J. 
Gartland — 

Hospital Library Service—a Selected Bibliography, Marie 
Peltier and Helen T. Yast 
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` Recommended 


zin Leading Library Media" - 





BASEBALL 
IS A FUNNY GAME 


By Jor GARAGIOLA. The famous humor- 
ist’s best-selling inside story about all the 


funny thin ngs that happen in baseball. 


*ALA Booklist and Top of the News. 
$2.95 


TO KILL 
A MOCKINGBIRD 


By Harrer Lee. The best-selling novel 
about two high-spirited children, their 
father and the violence sr below the 
surface of a Southern town. $3.95 


*ALA Booklist. 
YOUTH 
AND THE F.B. I. 
By Jonn J. Fironenry and Mwe Mc- 
GRADY. “.. . Useful information on some 
of the problems of juvenile crime and 
methods used to combat it.” $3.00 
*ALA Booklist. 
JUNIOR YEAR 
ABROAD 
By Rosamond and Jupy DU JARDIN. 
“Will instruct as well as satisfy the ro- 
mantic teen-ager.” $2.95 
* Library Journal. 
THE WONDERS 
I SEE 


By Jonn K. Terres. Exciting limpses of 
wild creatures from a naturalist’s ha 
books. Drawings. 5.00 
* Library Journal. 


{inci 


PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK 











The Climete of Book Selection, originally pub- 
lished by zhe University of California Press and 
until recently out of print, has been reissued as 
a publication of the School of Librarianship at 
Berkeley, from which it should be ordered 
($2.5). The volume consists of papers presented 
at a symposium which was a direct outgrowth of 
Marjorie Fiske’s Book Selection and Censorship, 
winner of the first ALA Library Literature Award. 


* 


“Unesco at Your Service” is a useful leaflet list- 
ing free and inexpensive distribution and dis- 
play materials and giving background informa- 
tion for use of program chairmen, study group 
leaders, and others interested in developing ac- 
tivities on UNESCO. Available free from Public 
Liaison Division, New York Office of UNESCO, 
Room 2201, United Nations, New York. 


* 


A quarterly index to-current Latin American 
pericdicals in the humanities and social sciences 
is to be published by G. K. Hall and Company 
(97 Oliver St, Boston) under an agreement with 
the Pan American Union and the New York 
Public Library. The first issue is already being 
prepared, with publication scheduled for Sep- 
tember 1961. 
* 


The library of the U.S. Air Force Academy, Colo- 
rado, has issued a 22-page bibliography of books 
and documents on astronautics which it is distrib- 
uting frée on request to interested individuals 


and libraries. 
* 


The Midwest Academic Librarians’ Conference 
will be held April 14 and 15 at Western Michi- 
gan. University Library, Kalamazoo. 


* 


“The sleeper, warned by pins and needles that 
his circulation has been cut off, turns to find -a 
more comfortable position.”"—-Paul Nathan, com- 
menting in the March 6 Publishers’ Weekly on 
the sudden decision of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers to begin “an unceasing crusade 
to enforce freedom,” ceo 
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NEW Prentice-Hall Titles 
For Young Adults 


GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE 


Where does America stand in the scientific world today? Here, gathered 
from the pages of Fortune articles, are the answers about current con- 
cerns and future goals of the leaders in pure scientific research—physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, and biology. 
Forty years and forty scientists are reviewed as you meet the living 
scientists of today and learn what moved them to greatness and the 
effect of their philosophies.on our future. 

160 pp. Cloth: $3.50 Paper: $1.95 





~ 


THE NEW LEADERS OF AFRICA 
Rolf Htaliaander 


First major work to describe how the African leaders of today are 
shaping social, political, and religious destinies of the new independent 
republics emerging in Africa. The motives, morality and political 
ideology of such men as Nkrumah, Tom Mboya, Lumumba, Kasavubu, 
Nasser and Haile Selassie are scrutinized to provide a penetrating view 
of a new force in world politics—Africa. i 

312 pp. Illus. June $5.00 





CARY MIDDLECOFF’S MASTER GUIDE TO GOLF 
Cary Middlecoff 


Library Journal said this of the deluxe edition: “Essential for golfing 
collections.” 


This is a complete guide to golf instruction by one of the masters of 
- the game. The book covets every aspect of the game from the selection 
of clubs to stance, grip, and swing. Here is expert advice on every 
golfing problem, including correcting a hook or slice and wet weather 
play. 300 two-color illustrations complement the written material. 


284 pp. Ready Reg.Ed. $6.95 
284 pp. Ready Deluxe Ed. $10.00 
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Additional Young Adult Reading: 


THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS 


THE WAY OUT WORLD 


- George Gamow April 224pp. $3.75 “Long John” Nebel May 224pp. $3.95 
ROCKET DEVELOPMENT WHY FISH BITE—AND WHY THEY DON'T 
Robert H. Goddard April 224 pp. $3.95 J. R. Westman March 224pp. $3.95 
| AM ANTHONY i THE PEOPLE VS. CARYL CHESSMAN 
Peg Stokes May 352pp. $3.95 H. E. Barnes, Ed. June 320pp. $4.95 


Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — LIBRARY SERVICE DEPT. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Adtertisers 


P.O. Box 500~—Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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FLE ET LIBRARY FOR THE SPRING 


THE FUTURE OF 
EDUCATION 


by Thomas Molnar 
| Foreword by Russell Kirk 


“Thomas Molnar’s book goes far beyond the existing literature and 
places the crisis of education in the context of the underlying crisis of 
morality, culture, and intellectual integrity that positivism and relativ- 
ism have brought upon us. A penetrating, a profound, an alarming 
book, which should become the classical foundation upon which anyone 
seriously interested in reforming American education will have to base 
his efforts.” 





—F-ank S. Meyer 


“This succinct little treatise is the work of a scholar who knows equally 
well the European and American systems of education.” 


MY THIRTY YEARS 
| BACKSTAIRS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


| by Lillian Rogers Parks 
in collaboration with Frances Spatz Leighton 
Through the needle’s eye, a retired White House seamstress reveals 
the foibles and fashions of Presidents and their First Ladies through 
eight administrations, From these little-known anecdotes of America’s 


great public figures emerge sensitive, telling and often surprising por- 
traits of White House personalities. 


THE PARTHIAN 


by Vie Hurley 
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“Easily one of the most tensely exciting and moving historical novels 
of really sweeping scope in many years ... Mr. Hurley has used master- 
ful finesse in filling in a nearly vacant spot in some of history’s grandest 
moments,” 

—Chkarleston News and Courier 


THIS SIDE OF YOUR MIRROR 


by Doreen Teeling 
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An outstanding beauty specialist has written a complete do-it-yourself. 
for females of all ages. Doreen Teeling makes it possible for anyone to 
be ultra-smart and attractive as she records tips and techniques of pos- 
ture, diet, exercise, skin care, make-up, hair care and style, clothes, 
speech, poise, and etiquette. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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ALA Leadership 


When former Commissioner of Education Law- 
rence G. Derthick left office to accept appoint- 
ment as assistant executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Assoctation, ALA Executive 
Director David H. Clift wrote him a letter ex- 
pressing appreciation for his able and energetic 
services to library development. Commissioner 
Derthick replied as follows: 


It was a thrilling experience to read your gra- 
cious and cordial letter recognizing the comple- 
tion of my service as Commissioner and the new 
position to which I look forward with such en- 
thusiasm. 

There has been no single force of construc- 
tive leadership and support that has given not 
only me but my friends and colleagues in the 
Office of Education more comfort and encour- 
agement than the magnificent partnership we 
enjoy with the American Library Association. 
We profit tremendously by such effective leader- 
ship. And in my new assignment I do indeed 
look forward to keeping close to you folks, not 
only because of the ties of friendship but also 
because I want to give strength to my new re- 
sponsibilities which lie along the same channels 
which have made our work together so reward- 
ing and so profitable in the days gone by. 

Your letter, Mr. Clift, has created a glow that 
I shall walk about in for a long time to come, 
and I am so grateful. And in speaking to you 
in this way, I wish to share my sentiments with 
Miss Krettek and Mr. Greenaway. 

L. G. DERTHICK 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D.C. 


Know Yhyself 


Library administrators, from department heads 
to chief librarians, will be interested in the 10- 
item scale used by Paul H. Davis in taking “The 
Measure of a College President.” This article 
appears in the October issue of Liberal Educa- 
tion, p. 395—404. 


RECOMMENDED 
FOR 
ALL LIBRARIES 


FREEDOM. AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


by Dan Lacy 


The managing director of the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council takes a 
look at our whole system of com- 
munications—the mass media, books, 
schools, libraries, etc.—to review its 
development, assess its inadequacies 
in keeping pace with today’s needs, 
and chart realistic public policies for 
the future, “. .. a most provocative 
contribution to the study of the com- 
munications problem.”—Publishers’ 
Weekly, viiit+93 pp. $3.00. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 1961 


with an introduction by 
Allen S. Weller 


The best recent works of 155 Ameri- 
can artists are on display in this fa- 
mous biennial catalog. There is a 
photo of each artist and his work, 
plus biographical sketches of the 
artists and statements by them about 
their work. Weller discusses “The 
Measure of Modern Art.” 714 X 10 
in, Illus. 223 pp. Paperbound, $3.50. 


WHAT PRIORITY FOR 
EDUCATION? 'THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE MUST SOON DECIDE 


by David D. Henry 


The president of the University of 
Illinois defines the critical issues in- 
volving education today and stresses 
what must be done and done quickly 
to preserve, if not to expand, the 
quality and services of our educa- 
tional system. g2 pp. $2.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS 
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PANTHEON BOOKS 


4t 


. significant in content, readable in 
style, for the adult who is looking for con- 
temporary material worthy of his reading 
time.” 

—from the ALA Notable Books list 


Born FREE, by Joy Adamson 


Elsa, orphaned lion cub, was raised as a pet, 
then re-educated to return to the African 
jungle.* 


$4.95 


THE Leoparp, by Giuseppe di 
Lampedusa 


Urbane portrayal of the dissolution of a nine- 
teenth-century aristocratic Sicilian family.” 


$4.50 


Published by Pantheon Books for 
Bollingen Foundation 


Art AND ILLUSION, by E. H. Gombrich 


The relation between art and the viewer, pre- 
sented with wit and richly illustrated.* 
$10.00 


* Annotations from the 


ALA Notable Books list 


PANTHEON BOOKS 


333 Sixth Avenue 
New York 14, N.Y. 
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In judging “character and integrity,” “knowl- 
edge and scholarship,” “leadership,” “planning,” 
etc., many of the same considerations will apply 
to most library administrators. In the author’s 
comments there is nothing essentially new, but 
his pointers will be valuable in enabling us to 
re-assess our own qualifications. l 

Howarp F. McGaw 
Director of Libraries 
University of Houston 


Good Books, Well Made 


The publishing division of ALA is to be com- 
mended for consistently maintaining high stand- 
ards of book production. ALA books are well 
designed and each title evidences high standards 
of paper, binding, and of course editing. While 
other publishers are turning out inferior prod- 
ucts, I am happy to note that ALA is maintaining 
a high standard for its books. ALA publishing 
division is setting a good example for other pub- 
lishers and producing a product of bookmaking 
of which all librarians can be proud. I have only 
one minor recent regret. I was sorry to see The 
First Freedom appear with a two-column page. 
i FREDERICK WEZEMAN 

Library school 

University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis 


“We sincerely appreciate Mr. Wezeman’s com- 
ments and we share his regret that it was neces- 
sary to use a two-column page for The First 
Freedom. The Chicago Book Clinic has Just noti- 
fied us that The First Freedom has been selected 
as a top honor book in its 12th Annual Chicago 
and Midwestern Book Exhibit.”—~Pauline J. Love, 
director, ALA Publishing Department. 


Nebraska, Not Mississippi 


On page 84 of the February, 1961, ALA Bulletin 
you have listed one of the $1000 Dorothy Can- 
field Fisker awards as going to Orleans, Missis- 
sippi, instead of Orleans, Nebraska. 

We realize that it is easy for such mistakes to 
occur; but it is a matter of considerable disap- 
pointment to the people in the small village of 
Orleans, Nebraska, who are so proud of the 
award. 

Lovise A. NIxon 
Executive secretary 


Nebraska Public Library Commission 
eee 
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COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. The small cowboy’s imaginary friend 
Bear is the irresistible hero of this enchanting 
companion to The Brave Cowboy, by the 
author-artist of Love Is a Special Way of Feel- 
ing and other universal favorites. Ages 3-7. 
February. 


EDWARD AND THE HORSE 


by Ann Rand; illustrated by Olle Eksell. A 
horse in a city apartment? What happens when 
Edward actually tries it makes a humorous, 


appealing story told in verse by the author of 


Sparkle ana Spin and gaily pictured by a gifted 
Swedish artist. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


WHO LIKES THE SUN? 


by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Leona Pierce. A simple, lilting text, full 
of a child's playful response to sunny days, is 
illustrated with striking woodcuts in color by a 
noted artist. Ages 4-8. March. $3.00 


A HANDFUL OF SURPRISES 
by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. A completely captivating picture book 
in which the five fingers of a clown’s hand 
lead a lively, unpredictable life of their own. 
By the author and artist of The Thread Soldier. 
Ages 4-8. March. $2.95 


PM HIDING 
by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. In charming and perceptive 
verse, delightfully illustrated, the author cf 
Whispers and Wide Awake tells of many 
hiding places dear to children everywhere. 
Ages 4-8. March. $1.95 
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$1.95 


A list that’s full of surprises. 


THERE IS A DRAGON 
IN MY BED 
AND OTHER USEFUL PHRASES IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
by Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Irene Haas. 
A completely aew approach to a dual language 
book combining practical phrases with superbly 


‘drawn illustrations of hilarious and memorable 


$2.25 


situations. Ages 6 and up. February. 


RAPUNZEL 


by the Brothers Grimm; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann, This favorite old tale of the lovely 
long-haired maiden has been made into a book 
of arresting beauty by the noted Swiss artist 
whose The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 
and The Sleeping Beauty have won interna- 
tional acclaim. Ages 5-9, March. $3.75 


THE TIDY HEN 


Writter and illustrated by Antony Groves- 
Raines, With the same enchanting use of de- 
tail and brilliant color that distinguish On 
Christmas Day in the Morning! Mr. Groves- 
Raines portrays the adventures of a beguiling 
tidy her: in his first story for children. Ages 5-9. 
March. $2.75 


PIA’S JOURNEY 
TO THE HOLY LAND 
by Sven ard Pia Gillsdter; translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Lovely full-color pho- 
tographs and a simple text tell of the fascinat- 
ing trip made by a Swedish photographer and 


his young daughter, Pia, through the land of 
the Bible. Ages 6 and up. March. $3.50 


RODERICK 


by Harry Behn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Filled with a vivid sense of wood, field, 
and sky, this is a humorous and dramatic story 
of a young crow who leads his flock to safety. 
By the author of The Two Uncles of Pablo. — 
Ages €-12. March. $2.75 > 


MICHAEL 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Ursula von Wiese; illustrated by Irene 
Schreiber; translated by Helen Stirling. 
How a small boy tries to realize his dream of 
taking a cizcus elephant back to its home in 
Burma makes an amusing story that catches 
the full flavor of childhood. Ages 8-12. March. 

$2.95 


d 


THE ROBBER GHOST 
by Karin Anckarsvärd; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone; translated by Annabelle MacMil- 
lan. A delightful Swedish setting and a fine 
sense of family life enhance this mystery story 
in which two children solve a puzzling rob- 
bery. Ages 8-12. March. $3.25 


THE MILKY WAY 


AND OTHER CHINESE FOLK TALES 


by Adet Lin; illustrated by Enrico Arno. 
Wicked sorcerers, vain princesses, brave young 
men fill these twelve old tales translated and 
retold from original sources and illustrated 
with distinction. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


RETURN TO GONE-AWAY 
by Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush, In flawless prose and with an 
unerring sense of character and incident, one 
of today’s most gifted writers tells the fas- 
cinating story of the Blake family’s return 
to Gone-Away Lake, Ages 8-12. April. $3.25 


THE HOUSE IN 
TURNER SQUARE 


by Ann Thwaite; illustrated by Robin Jac- 
ques. London, past and present, comes vividly 
alive for Joanna and Audrey — and for the 
reader — as they trace the history of a lovely 
old house. Ages 8-12. February. $2.95 


PLIPPEN’S PALACE 


Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. New York City during clipper-ship days 
provides an exciting background to this ap- 
pealing story of the four orphaned Sudleys 
who go there to seek their fortunes. By the 
author of Emmy Keeps a Promise. Ages 9-12. 
February. 


Spring books for boys and girls 
from Harcourt, Brace èr World, Inc. 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Illustrations from There Is a Dragon in My Bed 
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$3.00- 


—and all of them delightful 


SPACE IN YOUR FUTURE . 
by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter and with photographs. Clearly 
and concisely, an outstanding science writer, 
author of Lifeline and other books, describes 
our physical world, the universe around us, 


and man’s advances in exploring space. Ages 
10-14. April. $3.75 


THE COMEBACK GUY 


by C. H. Frick. A fast-moving, well-written 
story about pole vaulting, in which cocky, 
overconfident Jeff has to learn the hard way 
that you can only leaa if people like and trust 
you. Ages 12 and up. March. — $3.00 


THE MAN-KATER 
OF SHARK ISLAND 


by Si Podolin; illustrated by Victor Mays. 
A compelling drama, set on the coast of France, 
in which three young people pit their wits and 
energy against a huge shark. Ages 12 and up. 
March. $3.00 


DANGEROUS SPRING 


by Margot Benary-Isbert; translated by 
James Kirkup. A moving and important novel 
for young adults about a family in Germany 
during the last days of World War II, by the 
author of the widely acclaimed The Ark and 
Castle on the Border. Ages 14 and up. April. 

$3.25 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE STORY OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


by Irene D. Jaworski and Alexander Jo- 
seph; illustrated by Felix Cooper and with 
photographs. The nature of the atom and 
man’s progress in harnessing its energies for 
everyday life are described in detail in this 
comprehensive and readable account. Ages 14 
and up. April. $4.95 
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The Fourth National Library Week will be celebrated April 16-22. 


Indications are that participation will be both more exten- 
Sive and intensive than ever before. More librarians are 
using National Library Week not only as an opportunity fer 
publicity and public relations, but to inform their public 
about, and to win support for, their library programs and 
plans. An outstanding event of the Week this year wil] be 
the unveiling of the Thomas Hart Benton mural in the Truman 
Library on April 15. President Kennedy will be present for 
this occasion. Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson are 
honorary members of the NLW Committee of the District of 
Columbia. Another important occasion will be the presenta- 
tion of ‘the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award to the Yuma 
(Arizona) City-County Library when William L. Shirer will 
speak. 


The Department of Defense has issued an excellent handbook 
to assist military libraries in the observance of National 
Library Week. The materials prepared by the Canadian Li- 
brary Week Council have a direct and fresh appeal. Mr. Greg 
Donovan, of the National Film Board of Canada, which cooper- 
ated so handsomely with tre Joint CLA-ALA Conference in 
Montreal, has asked his fifty representatives across Canada 
to cooperate with the local librarian on NLW. Several South 
American countries will celebrate National Library Week. 


Copies of the Policy Statements and Recommendations from the 


White House Conference on the Aging have been mailed to al] 
Directors of State Library Extension Agencies by John Lorenz. 
Mr. Lorenz suggests that, since the supply is limited, the 
state agencies may decide to duplicate those portions of 
particular interest to libraries. Copies of the Conference 
report will be available in April. 


ALA Membership Day 1961. Four hundred six library administrators 


in 47 states observed ALA Membership Day in 1961. Of- these, 
62.3% had not participated in the 1960 ALA Membership Day 
observance, Requests for materials came from administrators 
in 161 college libraries, 158 public libraries and 16 state 
library extension agencies, and from 69 school library 
supervisors. 


The icing on the cake was a note from Jack Ramsey of H. W. 
Wilson Company that "all appropriate employees (50) are 
members of ALA.'' In addition to all of these personal mem- 
berships, H. W. Wilson has a sustaining membership in ALA. 
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President Spain has sent the following statement regarding the 
article by Frederick Wagman which appears in this issue: 
HALA Council unanimously adopted the ‘Development and Main- 
tenance of ALA Program Activities’ report presented by the 
Executive Board at its second session, Montreal Joint Con- 
ference, 23 June 1960, and directed the Executive Board to 
take steps to carry out the provisions contained therein 
(see, ALA Bulletin, July-August 1960, p. 585). Acting on 
this assignment, the Executive Board requested the Member- 
ship Committee to bring in a revised dues schedule. To be 
sure that all members have ample opportunity to understand 
the need for this revision, the board also asked Frederick 
H. Wagman to discuss the background of the financial dilemma 
in which we find ourselves. This he has deftly accomplished 
in the following article." 


The importance of professional organizations and their responsi- 
bility to society is the subject of an article "Dimensions 


of Professional Leadership"! by Le De Haskew in the NEA 
Journal, February 1961. Mr. Haskew begins his article thus: 
‘American society today is dependent, to a degree seldom 
realized, upon the actions, interactions, and counteractions 
of organized professionals. To the professionals, important 
trusteeships have been assigned; much of the effectiveness 
with which individual members of a profession discharge that 
trusteeship is dependent upon the actions of the professional 
organization to which they all belong. 


"All of us have a tremendous stake in what organized profes- 
sionals leave undone, what they decide to try to do, and how 
well they do what they have decided upon.!' 


we 
ear \. Ee E E 


Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


March 15, 1961 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beack, June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14—20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—-Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
- Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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LIBRARIANS DESERVE _ a 


Says Abelard-Schuman 


Just to prove that it loves librarians, Abelard- e gave away 
an Autumn Haze mink stole at the ALA convention last year. 
Librarians seemed to think it was exciting as 2,500 of them 
registered in the Abelard-Schuman booth. en = the most . 
excited one at the entire convention was Mrs. W ee ke 
Harlan C. Brown, a North Carolina librarian 
_who won the stole! But that was last year. Now 
it’s this year, and we have a problem: In the 
field of publicizing books, one is supposed to 
be bright, ingenious and clever all the time. So 
how can we do the same thing again, even if 
everyone loved the idea the first time? Is last - | 
year’s idea good this year—or not? What to 
do? | Last year’s winner 
Well, we decided that the iaki is for librarians, so why not find 
out if the librarians are for mink! What do you think? Would — 
you like.us to give away another mink at this year’s Cleveland 
Convention, or would you rather we gave away. something.else? . 
We hope that you'll help us decide by filling out and returning 
the coupon below. We’ll be looking forward to hearing from you | 
—and to seeing you at the Abelard-Schuman booth in Cleveland 
in July! oe 





Abelard- Schuman Ltd. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


THE FREEDOM TO USE LIBRARIES 


The ALA’s official position on freedom of access 
to libraries was made clearer by the Council’s 
action at this year’s Midwinter Meeting. As re- 
ported in the March issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
the Library Bill of Rights has now been 
amended by the addition of this paragraph: 
“The rights of an individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged be- 
cause of his race, religion, national origins, 
or political views.” 
Also clarified by this action is the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee’s responsibility in matters 
concerning freedom to use libraries, for its func- 
tion, as previously determined by the Council, 
is “to recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library users in 
accordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council.” The Special Committee on Civil 
Liberties, appointed in March 1960 by President 
Benjamin E. Powell “to examine the existing 
statements of ALA and either recommend operat- 
ing upon these, or prepare some alternative 
statement that the Association could support in 
the area of civil liberties,” has completed its 
work. 
The Newsletter on Intellectucl Freedom re- 
ported in December 1960 that news about prob- 
“lems of desegregating public libraries of some 
+ Southern cities was attracting more and more 
attention among librarians. The Library Journal 
and the Wilson Library Bulletin had reported 
extensively on the closing and the reopening of 
the Danville, Virginia, Public Library. Many 
who had read with troubled amusement several 
years ago of Harry Golden’s “Vertical Negro 
Plan” learned to their astonishment that all 
tables and chairs had been removed from the Ii- 
brary, in a deadly serious application of the 
plan. No reference use of the library was to be 
allowed, and no one was to read a book in the 
library. A fee of $2.50 was charged for the 
privilege of borrowing books. After a ninety-day 
trial period, the plan was revised slightly, to per- 
mit persons engaged in research to use books at 





assigned tables. There was little use of the li 
brary by Negroes, not more than two a week 
having been counted. Most of these were teach- 
ers. 
Successful integration was reported in the 
public libraries in Greenville, South Carolina, 
Petersburg, Virginia, and Memphis, Tennessee. 
In notable contrast to the Danville experience 
was that at Greenville, where Charles E. Stow, 
the librarian, reported that his library had been 
reopened after being closed for several weeks 
following sit-in demonstrations. He had recom- - 
mended complete integration several years ago. 
The city librarian at Petersburg, Mrs. Kather- 
ine H. Laiblin, reported that when her library. 
was integrated, after being closed for four 
months, all privileges were made available that 
had previously been offered. 

The ALA has been urged by a number of its 
members to take a stronger stand on the issue 
of segregation, though when it comes to a matter 
of direct intervention by ALA in law suits result- 
ing from controversies, or as amicus curiae, 
there is disagreement, such as that between the 
editors of the Library Journal and the Wilson 
Library Bulletin (see the letter of John Wake- 
man, WLB editor, to the editor of LJ, in the 
latter’s February 15 issue). 

A letter of most timely interest was written by 
Ruth W. Brown, librarian of the Sterling, Colo- 
rado, Public Library, to the editor of the Library 
Journal, February 15, 1961. Miss Brown, it will 
be recalled, was the librarian of the Bartles-: 
ville, Oklahoma, Public Library for thirty years, 
and was dismissed in 1950 because “the library 
kept on its shelves the New Republic, the 
Nation, and Soviet Russia Today and.. . .: she 
had participated in group discussions of race re- 
lations.” (See this-department of the ALA 
Bulletin, November 1960.) 

The Bartlesville Library, Miss Brown writes, 
had been completely integrated. “That was the 
real background of all events. Negroes sat where 
they pleased, browsed where they pleased (no 
‘vertical readers’), and books and magazines of 
a special Negro interest were provided... .” 

“Public libraries must be integrated,” Miss 
Brown continues, “and the ALA and all Ii- 
brarians must take a stand. With each passing 
year it may become more difficult. Public li- 
braries must not compel the Supreme Court to 
hand down another decision, but must make free- 
dom to read an actual fact in the United States.” 

One of the suggestions for action by the ALA 
is to seek funds for sponsorship of a study of the 
current state of integration of publie libraries 
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in Southern communities. The Intellectual Free- 
dcm Committee is investigating the possibilities 
of undertaking such a study so that more up-to- 
date information may be made available con- 
cerning libraries that have achieved integration, 
those that are making efforts in that direction, 
and those that are remaining segregated. 

The editor of the California Librarian, Wil- 
liam Eshelman, writing in the January 1961 is- 
sue, urges an attitude that might well be adopted 
by librarians of other non-Southern states. He 
suggests that before we go too far in fighting for 
the right of all people to read we should ask 
whether discrimination is being practiced in our 
own state—whether minority groups are being 
discouraged, however subtly, from using our li- 
braries. A basic question, but one that all South- 
err librarians would like to think no one to the 
north is forgetting to ask. eee 


CORRECTION 


Jessica Smith, editor of New World Review, re- 
quests correction of a statement in this depart- 
ment (January 1961), in the article entitled 
“Far Reference Only,” that the Santa Barbara 


FOR 


CLEANING PLASTIC 


Public Library receives the periodical as a gift 
of the publisher. She states that it is not the 
practice of the magazine to send out free sub- 
scriptior.s, bat that several of its readers who 
are interested in making the magazine available 
to libraries pay for gift subscriptions for specific 
libraries. Before the gift subscription is sent a 
letter goes to the library asking whether it is de- 
sired, and the subscription is entered only when 
an answer in the affirmative has been received. 

John E. Smith. Santa Barbara librarian, says 
his librery has no record of the letter Miss 
Smith mentions, but acknowledges that her state- 
ment is probably correct. He had assumed the 
gift was from the publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


The Maryland Library Association’s Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee has issued a leaflet en- 
titled “Intellectual Freedom, a Selected List,” 
which may he ordered from the Publications 
Division of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Copies 
are 5 cents each for orders up to 24, Quantity 
purchases are priced as follows: 25-99 copies, 
3 cents each; 100-499 copies, 24% cents each; 
500 and over, 2 cents each. 


TRADE MARK 


BINDERS 


A new spray cleaner 
i plastic binders 


M RADOR 
172 
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16 OZ. CAN $1,75 
FO3 LOS ANGELES 


BY THE MAKERS OF 


CORPORATION 
' GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


April 1961 


Please Mention the ALA 


Pioneering spirit marks the history of 
Muskingum College—and guides its fu- 
ture. Chartered in 1837 in New Concord, 
Ohio, Muskingum was one of the earliest 
liberal arts colleges to organize a study 
program in general education as a basis 
for later concentration and specialization. 
Muskingum is now engaged in a ten- 
year development program with the edu- 
- cational goal of meeting the needs of 
tomorrow’s students. A major aspect of 
this program is the college’s new library. 
This modern structure, planned for preés- 
ent and for increased future enrollment, 
provides complete study facilities and will 
house approximately, 120,000 volumes. 
Globe-Wernicke study carrels, desks, 
steel book stacks, and other high quality 
library equipment are part of this library. 


Ta 


; 
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expanding or modernizing an existing 
one, consult Globe-Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Service. Write today 
for complete information. Dept. Q-4. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
-.. makes business a pleasure 
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duplicating material printed on both sides of a page— 
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Page-for-page exact reproduction by DUOPAGE* 
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SPECIAL OFFER! 
EXPIRES JULY 15, 1951 
All microfilming charges will be waived on books ordered by July 15 


for DUOPAGE reproduction. After this date a one cent per page micro- 
filming charge will become effective, 

Write for quotation so thet you can order your books NOW to take 
advantage of this special offer. . 





3A development of Micro Photo Inc. 


duopage* gives you page-for-page 
exact reproduction! 


MICRO PHOTO INC. 


Le ee ef 1700 Shaw Avenue @ Cleveland 12, Ohia 
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by Germaine Krettek 


During Easter week Congress customarily takes 
a brief recess so Congressmen can go home 
and find out at first hand how their constit- 
uents feel about measures which have been in- 
troduced during the opening weeks of the ses- 
sion. This provides a wonderful opportunity for 
you to see your Congressman in person and dis- 
cuss the bills which concern libraries. 

The 87th Congress has been in session just 
3 months, yet literally thousands of bills have 
already been introduced. A dozen or so of these 
directly concern libraries or have library impli- 
cations. Here, in brief, are the bills which need 
support at this time: 


Interstate compacts 


Identical bills have been introduced in the 


Senate and the House which would grant the . 


consent of Congress to interstate agreements 
“for the purpose of developing or operating li- 
brary facilities and services.” The Senate bill, 
S.464, was introduced by Senator Norris Cotton 
(R.,N.H.) and cosponsored by Senators Robert 
Kerr and Mike Monroney (D.,Okla.). In the 
House, Representative Chester Merrow (R.,N.H.) 
has introduced H.R.3306 and Representative 
Victor Wickersham (D.,Okla.) has introduced 
H.R.3592. The Senate bill has been referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, whose chair- 
man is Senator James Eastland (D.,Miss.). The 
Judiciary Committee of the House will consider 
the House bills under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative Emanuel Celler (D.,N.Y.). Since no 
money authorization is entailed, it is hoped the 
bill can be passed without controversy, provided 
enough interest is indicated in the proposed 
legislation to induce the committees to take the 
time required for consideration. 


JS Surplus property 


Bills to provide for the donation of surplus 
personal property to tax-supported public librar- 
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Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. 
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DESIGNED... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
nigues ~ and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ewe 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and warkmanship 

for a full year. 





cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
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ies have been introduced in the last several Cor- 
gresses. A bill which would have permitted this 
passed the Senate in the 2nd Session of the 86th 
Congress, but died in the House. In this 87th Con- 
gress bills have already been introduced in both 
House and Senate and it is hoped favorable ac- 
tion can be secured this time. The House spon- 
sors are Representative Frank E. Smith (D., 
Miss.), H.R.2309 and Representative Arthur 
Winstead (D.,Miss.), H.R.3812. The Senate 
hill, 5.648, was introduced by Senator John Mce- 
Clellan, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, at the request of Arthur 
Flemming, the former Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


internal revenue code amendment 


Senator Eugene McCarthy (D.,Minn.) has 
again introduced a bill, S.788, which would 
grant the same tax benefits to individuals mak- 
ing contributions to public libraries as are now 
available in connection with gifts to institutions 
designated as “educational” by the Internal 
Revenue Code. Since this proposal involves 
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revenue, however, no action can be expected un- 
til similar legislation is proposed and strongly 
supported by an influential member of the House 
Ways end Means Committee. The chairman of 
the House Committee is Representative Wilbur 


Mills (D.,Ark.). è 


Library Services Act appropriation 


President Eisenhower’s final Budget message 
contaired an item of great significance to sup- 
porters of the Library Services Act-—for the first 
time since the law was passed in 1956, the full 
authorized amount of $7,500,000 was requested. 
It is hoped the Congress will concur in this rec- 
ommendation and appropriate the full amount. 
House hearings by the Health, Education and 
Welfare Appropriations Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Representative John Fo- 
garty (D..R.I.), are expected in early March. 


Library buildings 


Federal assistance in the construction of build- 
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ings for public libraries is possible under the 
provisions of several new bills. H.R.309, intro- 
duced by Representative Charles E. Bennett (D., 
Fla.), is intended to accomplish this result, al- 
though the declared purpose of this Act is “to 
provide assistance to the several states for their 
public library systems.” The bill has been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The Community Facilities and Public 
Works Act of 1961, H.R.827, by Representative 
Abraham Multer (D.,N.Y.), specifically men- 
tions public libraries as one of the community 
facilities eligible for low-rate, long-term loans. 
Federal assistance for public library construc- 
tion may also be possible under the various de- 
pressed areas bills, such as S.1 introduced by 
‘Senator Douglas of Ilinois, which provides 
grants or loans for “useful public facilities.” 
Long-term loans are also available to states, 
municipalities, and other political subdivisions 
under Title II of Public Law 345, the Public 
Facility Loans Program. Priority consideration 
for these loans “will be given to projects for 
which the applicants can give assurance of an 
early start of construction.” Libraries actually 
ready at this time to begin construction should 
contact their regional offices of the Housing. and 
Home Finance Agency. eee 
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“FULL PARTNERSHIP ON THE EDUCATIONAL AND THERAPEUTIC TEAM” 
—THE GOAL OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


by Clara E. Lucioli 


Sometimes I believe that librarians are extraor- 
dinarily healthy and law-abiding people, for 
few among them seem to have had personal 
experience as patrons of hospital or institu- 
tion libraries. Except in some urban areas, 
professional contacts are equally limited, so 
that much of the work of these libraries is 
relatively unknown among our colleagues. 
Even the definition of hospital—‘‘an institu- 
tion where the ill or injured may receive 
medical, surgical, or psychiatric treatment, 
nursing, food, lodging, etc. during illness”— 
fails to suggest the complex social and edu- 
cational purposes of the organization that 
lend themselves naturally to a broad spectrum 
of library services. The same may be said of 
our concepts of prisons, reformatories, and 
other correctional agencies where we are apt 
to share with the general public an avid inter- 
est in the drama of crime and punishment, ac- 
companied by little knowledge of the treat- 
ment program of rehabilitation and reform 
in which the institution library has a vital 
concern. 

Traditionally, hospitals have been described 
as therapeutic communities—small societies 
sufficient unto themselves. Correctional insti- 
tutions, too, have been relegated to a some- 
what isolated status as agencies of criminal 
segregation and custody. Today the picture 
is changing; hospitals are a major U.S. in- 
dustry with assets of $16.7 billion, employing 
‘a million and a half persons and serving 
about 24 million people a year. Of the 200,000 
felons in federal and state prisons, only 5 per 
cent will remain segregated; 95 per cent will 
return to community life. Hospitals are mov- 
ing rapidly to the forefront of leadership in 
health and welfare, to take the responsibility 
for research, health education, prevention, 


è Miss Lucioli, a past president of the Associa- 
tion of Hospital and Institution Libraries, is head 
of .the Hospital and Institutions Department, 
Cleveland Public Library. 


and rehabilitation for the benefit of the well 
community in a way that may soon encom- 
pass the total population. Correctional insti- 
tutions lag in constructive development, but 
eventually the treatment of the socially handi- 
capped will follow the same course of mature 
social action as did that of treatment of the 
mentally ill. The fact that one half of all 
prisoners are young men in their teens and 
twenties offers hope that behavioral changes 
are possible to achieve. 

The tide of change, the accelerated pace of 
medicine and social welfare, and the expand- 
ing production of literature for the various 
professional groups at work in the field create 
the need for libraries of superior quality. 
These must function as the key’ and focal re- 
source centers of information for all educa- 
tional and therapeutic aspects of hospital and 
institution operations. Such libraries fall into 
two categories: the medical, nursing school, 
administrative libraries, or combinations of 
these serving the technical, teaching, and re- 
search programs; and the general libraries to 
serve patients, inmates, and personnel in the 
stimulation of personal growth and interest and 
the maintenance of high morale. 

Unfortunately there are no statistical or re- 
porting devices to account for the size, num- 
ber, and type of hospital and institution li- 
braries or to measure the degree to which 
they are currently filling their roles. We know 
that the well-established libraries of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and the state-operated 
institution libraries of California continue to 
lead the field, but for the 6845 hospitals in 
the United States, and the 180 state and fed- 
eral prisons and some 4000 local institutions, 
there are no complete figures for comparison 
and study. There is, however, enough material 
in print to warrant the belief that imaginative 
and progressive administrators are working 
to expand and improve their libraries, and 


` their search for trained librarians grows more 
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persistent each year. 

Throughout the country many public li- 
braries have recognized the value of reaching 
large numbers of people concentrated in hos- 
pitals and institutions. They have established 
branches or stations in these facilities with 
much the same policy that bookmobile stops 
are scheduled at factories and libraries are 
losated in housing projects. Apart from the 
important therapeutic considerations of serv- 
ing patients and handicapped people, public 
library extension affords a valuable oppor- 
tunity to reach a good-sized segment of the 
adult population on the job. It is a most prac- 
tical year-round educational and public rela- 
tions program and a fruitful source of gifts 
and memorial funds. 

IIIness is so democratic in its occurrence 
that in the hospital one can meet and talk 
books with the mayor, the governor’s wife, 
the library board member, the labor leader, 
and other people of influence as well as a 
Lost of persons for whom the library may 
have had no prior interest. Skilled book selec- 
tion and friendly attention at a time of crisis 
in the individual’s life make introductions 
easier for many who might otherwise never 
venture beyond the formal exterior of a li- 
. brary building. People from rural places with- 
- out libraries and newcomers from abroad are 
among those who profit from the library re- 
sources found in the familiar surroundings of 
iheir daily life. With all patients and troubled 
people the librarian’s responsibility is the 
same: to help orient the individual to a new 
and strange world; to provide a constructive 
means of escape from stress; and finally 
through books to build a bridge over which 
the reader may move back into normal life 
and activity. 


The technical libraries—medical, nursing 


school, combined or integrated libraries—also 
have as their ultimate goal the improvement 
of care and service to patients, but these li- 
braries work indirectly through clinical, edu- 
cational, and research programs and in that 
they are integral parts of the hospital’s re- 
sponsibility to further medical education and 
scientific knowledge. How much service and 
special tools are provided for other profes- 
sional and paramedical groups—the social 
workers, dietitians, pharmacists, technicians, 
engineers, personnel workers, administrative 
staff, and the rest—depends upon the indi- 
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This special issue of the Bulletin is spon- 
sored by the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. It was planned by a 
groug of specialists from the Chicago area: 
Mrs. Vera FLanporr, librarian, Nurses 
and Children’s Library, Children’s Memo- 
rial Hospital; Heren T. Yast, librarian, 
American Hospital Association; EARL GRA- 
HAM, librarian, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults, and editor, Re- 
habilitation Literature; and ELEANOR 
PHINNEY, executive secretary of AHIL. 













vidual aospital policy. Often this falls within 
the purview of the general library. The biblio- 
graphic control of the literature of medicine in 
all its specialities has assumed such vast pro- 
portions that combinations of libraries are 
really only practical in the smaller hospitals. 
Nevertheless there is much liaison between 
libraries of all types, inter- and intralibrary 
loans, and a growing cooperation with li- 
braries outside of the organization to prevent 
expensive duplication of materials. 

As in hospitals, few departments reach so 
many members of the total community as 
does the institution library. From 60 to 80 
per cent of all inmates use library facilities 
when they are available; this does much to al- 
leviate conditions of serious overcrowding 
and extensive idleness among the prisoners. 
No . batter statement can be made for the 
“proper function and true value of an institu- 
tion Itbrary” than that of Austin H. MacCor- 
mick: “Properly organized, directed and 
utilized the institution library is an instru- 
ment of wholesome recreation, of direct and 
indirect education, and of mental health.” 

With this issue of the ALA Bulletin you 
may step into the hospital and institution. ~ 
world. The milieu is different, the jargon 
stranze. The quality and extent of services are 
uneven; there is much to be done. But for 
those of us who take the library techniques 
and tools and put them to work at the bed- 
sides, in the laboratories, in the classrooms 
and the cells, there is no other world so vital. 
to the health and well-being of the country. 
Your interest and increased awareness of our 
objectives and limitations will strengthen us: 
in the task of making these library services 
more effective and raising librarianship to 
full partnership on the educational and thera- 
peutic team. coe 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CLEVELAND ee © Reebok 
HOSPITALS AND INSTITUTIONS yr aay Sl 
Patients and staff of Jewish Convalescent Hospital appreciate reading | 4 f 
materials, above left. Above right, and bottom left, handicapped young- 
sters benefit from Judd Fund Division Service to Shut-ins. Center left, an 
elderly patient at the Orthodox Home receives books from the institution’s 
librarian. Books bring smiles to County Nurs- 
ing Home patient, right. The library at Fair- 
view Park Hospital, below right. Bottom right, 
a Patient learns how to use prism lens glasses. 


Photos from Hospital and Institutions Depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library. 





Bibliotherapy has had its problems trying to 
become a science—it is well-nigh impossible to 
prove that specific reading has had a certain ef- 
fect in a certain case. In this article one of the 
medical leaders of our time takes the concept 
of bibliotherapy back to its unchallenged start- 
ing point—reading can help the ill. 


For thousands of years doctors were taught 
by their preceptors to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the affliction of the individual who 
consults them. It was a great step forward 
when we began to concentrate some of our at- 
tention upon the individual himself apart 
from his affliction. One hears this often today 
in the form of the injunction: “Treat the pa- 
tient—not the disease.” It has become almost 
a cliché; people speak these words without 
knowing just what they mean. 

What the words really mean is that no dis- 
ease can be fully understood unless one 
studies the individual who is afflicted with it. 
A doctor who is merely treating the disease 
will see the library full of medical reference 
books. The doctor who is treating the patient 
will think of the library as also containing 
many things needed by the patient to inform 
him, assist him, comfort him, inspire him, 
amuse him... 

Emphasis upon the social and psychological 
factors in the life of the patient used to seem 
far removed from the study of the virus, the 
disturbed blood chemistry, the protein metab- 
olism, the joint ankylosis and other phases 
of pathology which science has discovered to 
be important. No one is really “broadminded” 
enough, using the 
word in an unusual 
but obvious sense, to 
keep all the factors 
of illness in mind at 
once. Perhaps librar- 
ians are the only 
people in the world 
who are able to think 
of history, biogra- 
phy, religion, mod- 
ern painting, mys- 





Reading as therapy 


by Karl Menninger, M.D. 


tery stories, and electronics simultaneously 
and know just where each one belongs, at least 
on which shelf. Most doctors find it difficult to 
think of all the pertinent facts about one indi- 
vidual and his illness at one time. Consequently 
they tend to focus their attention upon one 
area, keeping other data in their peripheral 
vision. And sometimes facts in the peripheral 
area attract their attention and oblige them to 
change their focus, at least temporarily. 

All of the area which is now called Psy- 
chiatry was formerly present only in the pe- 
riphery of the medical viewpoint. Some doc- 
tors would have admitted, if you pressed the 
matter, that their patients had minds and a 
psychology. Few would have admitted that 
this psychology was related to the illness. 
Most doctors would be a little ashamed of 
letting their attention wander away from 
what they considered the real facts of science 
toward these interesting but somewhat vague 
and dubious concepts on the fringe. 

It is a curious fact that our modern recog- 
nition of the importance of psychological fac- 
tors in illness—both in its production and in 
its treatment—was appreciated by the laity 
and accepted by the general public consider- 
ably ahead of the doctors. When Freud first 
proposed in a medical society meeting that 
some “neurotic” patients who were consid- 
ered incurable could indeed be cured by talk- 
ing with them, he was ridiculed and his feel- 
ings so hurt that he never returned to the 
society. ° 
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But some of these ideas were picked up by 
other doctors and by laymen. A number of 
books appeared in the first two decades of this 
century which gave the American public a 
new view of illness. One of these was entitled 
Outwitting Our Nerves, written (most of it) 
by an able, forceful, somewhat eccentric 
woman physician, Dr. Josephine Jackson. I 
“met” the book in my early years of practice 
through a patient who came from a prominent 
local family. I learned later that she had been 
to a score of different physicians, some of 
whom were chuckling over the fact that she 
had now put herself in the hands of the young 
doctor just come to town. I guess they knew 
what would happen. Sure enough, she became 
dissatisfied and discharged me, saying that I 
had done nothing for her, any more than the 
other doctors. But then suddenly, some 
months later, I learned that she was well! She 
had gotten hold of a book which “hit the 
spot,” as she told me later. This was Dr. 
Jackson’s book, which was a greatly over- 
simplified explanation of some of Freud’s 
theories. It had an enormous circulation and 
undoubtedly did a lot of good for a great 
many people. 

I had no idea of emulating Dr. Jackson. In- 
stead I tried to write some articles for the 
physicians in my state. Some doctors told me 
that their wives got more out of reading these 
articles than they did. And I was impressed 
by the fact that lay audiences seemed to grasp 
what I was trying to say about motivation 
and its impairment better than did some of 
my colleagues in medical meetings. 

In 1927 I accepted an invitation from Mrs. 
William Meloney to contribute to a series of 
articles for the New York Herald Tribune 
Magazine on the subject: Why Men Fail. She 
had been given the idea by Dr. William A. 
White of Washington that people fail for 
other reasons than laziness and bad luck or 
fate. Perhaps sometimes the individual him- 
self might be participating in his own failure 
without realizing it, or he might be the vic- 
tim of some unrecognized affliction—a depres- 
sion, for example, or a serious judgment de- 
fect which might be correctible. 

The Herald Tribune got many compliments 
on this series, later published in a book. It 
gaye me an idea: maybe I could expand my 


papers on Psychiatry and the General Practi- 
tioner and some of the lectures I was giving 
to Washburn College students on Abnormal 
Psychology into a more comprehensive ex- 
planation of “why men fail.” That is the way 
The Human Mind began. I got together a 
manuscript and offered it to a medical pub- 
lisher, but he said there was no sale for such 
stuff. Then a lay friend of mine, Professor 
Charles E. Rogers, now living in Washington, 
D.C., saw the manuscript and encouraged me 
to let him submit it to an editor friend of his, 
Carl Van Doren. As a result, Alfred Knopf 
published it and the Literary Guild gave it 
additional distribution. 

Up to that time there had been no widely 
disseminated books on this subject and, ac- 
tually, I had not written the book primarily 
for the general public. I had hoped that it 
could be used as a textbook in medical 
schools and in college courses in Abnormal 
Psychology. But its popularity showed that 
there was considerable public interest in the 
subject matter—a reading need of a kind 
which was not being met. Even to this day 
doctors come in and tell me that they first got 
interested in medicine or in psychiatry 
through reading The Human Mind a number 
of years ago. At the time that it was first pub- 
lished (1930) I received a good many letters, 
quite a few of them saying that it had had a 
therapeutic effect upon the reader. 

If I had been as studious as I should have 
been, I would have known that Pierre Janet. 
a French psychiatrist, had been very much 
interested in this topic of therapeutic reading 
half a century ago. He believed that one 
could inspire or stimulate patients into mak- 
ing a better life adjustment through reading 
assignments. Of course teachers and preachers 
believe this, but as a general thing psychia- 
trists tend to doubt it. Janet recalled the tes- 
timony of John Stuart Mill. He was in a deep 
depression, utterly weary of life and close to 
suicide. “I did not think I could possibly bear 
it beyond a year,” he wrote later. “When, 
however, not more than half that duration of 
time had elapsed, a small ray of light broke 
in upon my gloom. I was reading, acciden- 
tally, Marmontel’s Memoires, and came to the 
passage which related to his father’s death, 
the distressed position of the family, and the 
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sudden inspiration by which he, then a mere 
boy, felt and made them feel that he would be 
everything to them—would supply the place 
of all they had lost. A vivid conception of the 
scene and its feeling came over me, and I was 
moved to tears. From this moment my burden 
grew lighter.”? 

A remarkable article by the Rev. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, entitled “A Literary 
Clinic” (Atlantic Monthly, September 1916), 
imagined a church called a “Bibliopathic In- 
stitute” and described it as a place in which 
patients could receive “book treatment by 
competent specialists.” 

My brother Will and I began using what 
we called bibliotherapy with patients in the 
Menninger Hospital many years ago. Dr. Will 
presented a paper on the subject before the 
American Psychiatric Association in 1937 
which was published in our Bulletin of The 
Menninger Clinic (Vol. I, No. 8). In it he 
cited several papers read before the American 
Library Association and one from the Ameri- 
can Journal of Surgery (sic!) on “The Pre- 
scription of Literature.” The word “biblio- 
therapy” first(?) appeared in 1930 in an ar- 


‘Pierre Janet, Psychological Healing (New York. 
Macmillan, 1925), p. 973. 
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ticle by G. O. Ireland in Modern Hospital. 

Because I write down comments on some 
of the books I read and mail them around to 
a few friends, I have acquired the completely 
unjustified reputation of being an excessive 
reader. But I do read rather frequently, and 
—I am sure—not merely for edification and 
pleasure. I think I get an emotionally suppor- 
tive or lifting effect out of reading. One no- 
tices this most in the case of poetry, perhaps. 
I thought of this recently after reading some 
Wordsworth, some Dickinson, and some Phyl- 
lis McGinley. Now if it helps me to read 
something which is neither informative nor 
purely esthetic, why shouldn’t it help my pa- 
tients ? 

A big question is how to select the right 
book for the right patient. We have such 
splendid hospital libraries all over the coun- 
try, but some of these are chiefly repositories 
for mystery stories and other “escape from 
boredom” books. Sometimes escape is desir- 
able, especially in a hospital and particularly 
with medical and surgical patients, but why 
do mystery stories so intrigue us? Then 
comes the question as to how they affect us, 
other than by distraction. Could we make out 
a case for tangible benefit from them in the 


Another photograph of the services of 
the Cleveland Public Library's Hospital 
and Institutions Department, this one 
of staff and chronically ill patients of 
the Highland View Hospital. 
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average person? And how about psychiatric 
patients? Are they apt to be the better for 
having read them? Or worse? I think we 
ought to do some research on this matter. 

I think also we ought to do a little research 
on why certain patients, and certain people 
who do not become patients, get interested in 
reading psychiatric books. We can guess that 
it is sometimes a search for self-understand- 
ing; or we can say that misery loves company 
and that one seeks assurance that he is not a 
freak. But there must be more reasons than 
these. Why do some of these books seem to be 
so helpful and others—at least to some pa- 
tients—so disturbing? 

In preparing A Guide to Psychiatric Books, 
which I intended to be a boon to librarians, 
we had a long struggle with the problem of 
how to list the self-help books. I understand 
this constitutes a somewhat similar problem 
for librarians. We ended up by having a pre- 
ventive and mental hygiene section in which 
we listed first some of the general books such 
as Dr. Jackson’s:; then books describing per- 
sonal experiences in which there was a vic- 
tory over terrible disaster or handicap, like 
Helen Keller’s; and finally the biographical 
and autobiographical accounts of mental ill- 
ness. (I would be very much interested in 
learning whether librarians find this third 
group to be of any value to patients.) In ad- 
dition, many books less scientific in tone than 
Dr. Jackson’s and addressed rather directly 
to the reader have appeared recently. I don’t 
know how helpful these are. 

One more research problem: What about 
psychiatric patients reading the Bible? 
Should we encourage it or discourage it? On 
the one hand, millions of people have derived 
comfort and strength from reading the Bible; 
about this there can be no doubt. On the 
other hand, some patients appear to become 
disturbed by things they read in the Bible. 
Still others find neither pleasure nor benefit 
nor alarm from reading it. Although the num- 
ber disturbed is far less than the number who 
elaim to have been benefited, the psychia- 
trists in some hospitals, and perhaps the li- 
brarians too, seem to frown on Bible reading 
or -Bible study. I looked in vain for a Bible 
dictionary in a good hospital library recently. 


I wanted to look up something about the 
Psalm which the Jews borrowed from the 
Egyptians, and I could not find a Bible, a 
commentary, or even a Book of Psalms. 
Come, come, now; have we reached a point 
where a Bible is on some kind of a psychiatric 
index expurgatorius? I think this question 
should be faced frankly by psychiatrists, be- 
cause I suspect the Bible is here to stay. Fur- 
thermore, I conceive a psychiatrist as dedi- 
cated to finding all of the treatment modali- 
ties which can benefit a patient; and those 
who have some doubt about it might ap- 
proach the matter scientifically and attempt 
to see precisely what effect reading the Bible 
has upon patients of various kinds and back- 
grounds. I feel sufficiently secure in the belief 
that it would be helpful to welcome a sys- 
tematic investigation of the matter. 

Librarians will remember that a few years 
ago Robert Downs issued Books That 
Changed the World. I didn’t entirely agree 
with his selection, but I thought his idea a 
marvelous one. It is an interesting exercise to 
list the books you think have changed the 
world . . . but better limit the number. Of 
course you would include Freud’s /nterpreta- 
tion of Dreams, Einstein’s The Meaning of 
Relativity, Hitler’s Mein Kampf, Marx’s Das 
Kapital, Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, Cervantes’ Don Quixote .. . 
but what other five, let us say? 

Of course one has to distinguish between 
great creative achievements such as The 
Brothers Karamazov or Hamlet or The Inter- 
pretations of Dreams and rabble rousers like 
Mein Kampf or paranoid systems like Marx’s 
or vicious things like Séruvelpater. But since 
we know that many books have in many dif- 
ferent ways changed the thinking of the 
world, we can easily believe that many an in- 
dividual can and does have his life changed 
directly through the experience of reading a 
book. Toward making this possible our li- 
brarians render daily, patient, unobstrusive 
work of incalculable value. If anything I can 
say will encourage them to carry on this im- 
portant function in maintaining the total 
therapeutic effectiveness of the hospital I shall 
be rewarded for the small effort of these few 
comments. eee 
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Library services to the blind and other 
handicapped groups 


by Emerson Greenaway 


On April 20, 1960, the Mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia conferred the city’s Medal of 
Honor upon a young, very pretty switchboard 
operator named Theresa Hayes. Theresa had 
maintained telephone service during a fire 
which had swept through Philadelphia’s Over- 
brook School for the Blind. This act in itself 
would have merited the commendation of the 
entire community, for the person who keeps 
his head in times of emergency is always 
rare, but in Theresa’s case the occasion was 
indeed exceptional, for Theresa Hayes, like 
many of the young people whose lives she 
saved, is blind. 

Theresa’s story is, of course, unusual, but it 
does bear evidence of the contribution which 
is made to the life of this country by count- 
less thousands of handicapped people. It is 
important that she and others like her be 
accepted into society not as objects of pity 
and helplessness but as individuals who have 
much in common with all humanity and who 
are capable of performing jobs if given the 
opportunity. 

In Philadelphia’s work with the handi- 
capped, the library has undertaken—or un- 
derstudied—many different parts. We per- 
form three major roles in our program and 
work with handicapped people. Our first job 
is to create a favorable climate of opinion to- 
wards the handicapped; our second is to en- 
tertain and inform many crippled and blind 
people, both children and adults; and our 
third is to guide those specialized people who 
work with the handicapped through our re- 
sources of books, periodicals, documents, and 


films. 


e Mr. Greenaway, a past president of ALA, is 
director of the Free Library of Philadelphia. This 
article was read as a paper at a meeting of the 
Round Table on Library Service to the Blind 
during the Montreal Conference. 
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In the foreword to the President’s Commit- 
tee bibliography, Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, the chairman had this to 
say: “From information received from thirty- 
seven states and territories, we know that the 
greatest problem that still must be overcome 
is the tremendous amount of misinformation 
and lack of information among employers 
and the public regarding the employability of 
the handicapped, and their ability to perform 
on the job to the complete satisfaction of the 
employer and without penalty.” May I add 
that ignorance and superstition have sur- 
rounded blindness throughout the centuries 
and still persist despite educational programs 
and enlightening publicity. 

Few indeed are the library patrons who 
enter our buildings and specifically ask for a 
book about the handicapped, but our readers 
meet the handicapped all the same. Our copies 
of Helen Keller’s autobiography grow worn 
and dirty and constantly need replacement as 
each new generation of young people learn 
her lesson of courage and conquest. Ved 
Mehta leads them through the world of dark- 
ness, and Roy Campanella teaches them that 
fame can be found seated in a wheel chair. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Glenn Cunningham, 
and Marjorie Lawrence are but a few of the 
handicapped whom our readers meet without 
always being aware that they represent the 
crippled or the blind. 

Biographies of such people and others like 
them do much to destroy that apartheid which 
exists between the normal and the handi- 
capped. These are the books we put out for 
exhibit and display and promote on book lists 
and bibliographies because they are an insist- 
ent reminder that for some men, indeed, the 
spirit is stronger than the flesh. 

This campaign against ignorance or preju- 
dice regarding the handicapped is an old one 
for the public libraries of this country, for 
librarians are quick to realize that a withered 
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hand or a crippled leg in no way cripples the 
mind or the imagination. 

Even the architectural development of li- 
braries has been in part determined by our 
concern for the handicapped. The Victorian 
view that stairs lent grandeur to public build- 
ings was abandoned in favor of street level 
entrances in libraries. Wheel chairs cannot 
mount stairs. 

In addition to our role in creating a more 
favorable climate of public opinion toward 
the handicapped, the public libraries of this 
country pursue a vigorous and highly spe- 
cialized program of directing books and re- 
lated materials to handicapped people them- 
selves. 

Libraries maintain collections of books, 
periodicals, documents, and films which are 
used by the handicapped in learning skills, 
finding employment, and, in general, estab- 
lishing contact with the world around them. 

The most highly developed of these pro- 
grams in the library field is work with the 
blind. As many of you know, books in Braille 
and talking-book records are available for 
circulation from regional centers of the U.S. 
government throughout the country. 

It is encouraging to witness the rapid 
growth and expansion of these vital services. 
In Philadelphia, for example, we have insti- 
tuted a program of magnetic tape recordings 
loaned to any blind resident of the United 
States. A Braille reprint quarterly is also is- 
sued by our library for the blind, and just 
recently the first of a series of book talks on 
record have been produced and circulated to 
regional libraries and a selected number of 
our patrons. The outstanding service to blind 
children rendered by the New York Public 
Library and ‘the efforts of all regional li- 
braries to meet increasing demands for talk- 
ing-book service is something all of us in the 
library profession can be proud of. 

Today, in fact, the reading resources avail- 
able to the blind are greater than ever before. 
Blind students are receiving textbooks re- 
corded and transcribed by volunteer agencies 
in all parts of the country. More copies of 
talking books are being distributed to re- 
gional libraries by the Division for the Blind 
of the Library of Congress. Who would have 


dreamed a decade ago that parts of the Sun- 
day edition of the New York Times and the 
complete issue of Newsweek magazine would 
be circulated regularly on sound discs? While 
it is true that the blind do not have the 
enormous resources of reading matter acces- 
sible to the sighted, it is also true that collec- 
tions are growing at a rapid rate and will con- 
tinue to grow in the future. And it is toward 
the future that we should look for new tech- 
nical developments and new concepts of serv- 
ice. Perhaps more attention should be given 
to developing better means of communication 
between patron and staff. Do we know our 
public well enough? In some ways the task of 
a librarian for the blind is more difficult than 
that of his colleague in work for the sighted, 
for he must serve patrons separated from 
their libraries by distance and disability. 

There is also a need to explore fully the 
matter of financial aid from states whose 
blind population is being served by outside 
agencies. At present both the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh and the Free Library are 
negotiating with the state of Pennsylvania to 
secure such funds. As a preparatory step a 
survey of our operating costs was conducted 
to determine the per capita cost of service to 
each borrower. 

Another need is to secure more professional 
librarians in this field and to raise the salaries 
of librarians for the blind to the level of other 
library positions of comparable authority and 
responsibility. It is good to learn that a set 
of minimum standards for library service to 
the blind is being planned which will un- 
doubtedly bring these and other matters to 
the attention of the library profession. And 
may I say, in passing to other roles of the 
library in the handicapped program, that the 
organization of this Round Table on Library 
Service to the Blind in 1958 was a significant 
step in professionally unifying a group whose 
services are vital to the education and welfare 
of an important segment of our population. 

But let us now consider the library as an 
informational center on blindness and other 
handicaps as well. The Philadelphia Library 
for the Blind is planning a project to gather 
all information about the services and activi- 


ties for the blind in the Philadelphia area. 
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Eventually the library will become a clearing 
house where both the blind and professional 
workers with the blind can quickly find infor- 
mation. This might be extended to other li- 
braries where brochures, book lists, and bibli- 
ographies could facilitate research programs 
on all phases of activity with the handicapped. 
In many communities, the library would be a 
natural location for conferences about the 
handicapped where specialists could gather to 
discuss problems of mutual interest. 
Library service to the homebound was ef- 
fectively summed up in a government docu- 
ment: Study of Programs for Homebound 
Handicapped Individuals (House Doc. No. 
98, 84th Congress, lst Session, Feb. 1955). 
This report, to which the American Library 
Association contributed, attempted to review 
the progress made in training and teaching 
handicapped homebound persons. In evaluat- 
ing this library service, the report concluded: 


Experience has shown that the significance of the 
service extends beyond the mere delivery of 
books. The visit of the librarian gives the home- 
beund individual an outside social contact and 
the satisfaction of having something done for him 
as a person. In Cleveland, where a bookmobile 
program is well developed, the homebound adult 
often acquires real community status. Their 
periodic discussions with the traveling librarian 
and the books supplied by the librarian place the 
individual in the role of an important and in- 
formed person. Not infrequently, neighbors 
gather in the home of the person being served in 
order to participate in the discussions. .. . 

One of the promising newer services is the 
projected books program, in which libraries sup- 
ply projectors and filmed books to bedfast or 
chairfast invalids. Reports from Oklahoma and 
Michigan libraries indicate that requests for 
the service continue to exceed the expanding sup- 
ply of equipment. An important feature of the 
Michigan program is that Lions Clubs are pur- 
chasing most of the delivery and pickup service. 
The secondary values—the community contacts 
for the homebound individual, the relief of the 
libraries of the delivery costs, and provision of 
an opportunity to club members for useful com- 
munity service—may approach the importance of 
the primary value... . 

School and college libraries are often of con- 
siderable help in home study and training. 


As this report indicates, libraries have stim- 
ulated and fostered the use of many devices 
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Detroit Public Library Extension Department librarian 
Carol Arnold on a regular visit to a home and nursing 
center for the aged, Arnold Home. 


which enable the bedridden to read, including 
the ceiling projector and the use of special 
spectacles. For some handicapped people, the 
act of reading must be an end in itself; for 
others, to whom modern medical and thera- 
peutic developments hold out hope, this read- 
ing can be the beginning of a new career. 

Personalized library service to the home-, 
bound is by comparison a costly service; the 
Cleveland Public Library is among the pio- 
neers in this field. Most libraries serve the 
handicapped who cannot visit the library only 
in institutions—schools, hospitals, and pri- 
vately or tax-supported nursing homes. One 
task we might assign ourselves is a study of 
the financial basis which underlies our service 
to all handicapped groups. If the experiences 
of many of our librarians could be correlated, 
guidelines for libraries which plan to institute 
special service might be drawn. 

The library’s third service is work with the 
guidance counselors, physicians, nurses, ther- 
apists and other specialists who are responsi- 
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“ble for the rehabilitation of the handicapped. 
The librarian must act as a catalyst in bring- 
ing together the specialist and the resources 
of books, films, periodicals, and documents. 
Among other publications which might be men- 
tioned is “Reading Aids for the Handicapped,” 
originally compiled by the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee at the request of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, and pub- 
lished in the November 1959 issue of Rehabili- 
tation Literature, a monthly publication of the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

At the beginning of this paper I said that 
in their work with the handicapped librarians 
followed three main channels: first, they con- 
tribute through the promotion of their ma- 
terials in the creation of a favorable climate 
of opinion toward the handicapped; secondly, 
they serve the handicapped with normal ink- 
print books and also books in embossed type 
and recorded books; and finally, they work 
to bring about a closer connection between 


the professionals in the field and the vast re- 
sources contained in libraries on the subject 
of the handicapped. I would like to add one 
more category, by saying that libraries are 
also employers of the handicapped. After 
more than thirty years of public library serv- 
ice, I can recall many employees who per- 
formed skillful and useful service in spite 
of a handicap. 

In each of these areas, we have accom- 
plished much. What must concern us now is 
the direction of still further accomplishment. 
Our energies may be channeled into the com- 
pilations of specialized bibliographies; or 
the conduct of surveys of handicapped. read- 
ers in certain areas to determine more. effec- 
tive ways of serving them; or the promotion 
of some aspect of library service to the handi- 
capped through the activities of another Na- 
tional Library Week. Whatever the direction, 
we will follow it with the certain conviction 
that books are the common denominators for 
all men, handicapped or not. eee 





MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE . . . 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 


This new Bookmobile for the South 
Dakota State Library has 16’ of 
usable space behind the driver's seat 
for a 2400 volume book capacity. 
Driver's seat swivels for use at check- 
out desk, 110-volt and 12-volt com- 
bination fluorescent lights for both 
shoreline and self-contained 12-volt 
power. Three 24” x 24” ventilating 
skylights and ventilating door sash 
for warm weather comfort. 
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e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements ...the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you ... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 
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—Free Library and Youth Study Center 


by E. Preston Sharp 


Whenever a problem has reached proportions 
so great as to present the possibility of inun- 
dation unless checked, only a team effort of- 
fers any real chance for favorable resolution. 
Juvenile delinquency is such a problem. In the 
earlier days of work with the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency, many of us felt a strong 
kinship with the Dutch boy who kept his fin- 
ger in the dike until help came. Fortunately, 
although the delinquency problem has in- 
creased, our techniques and approaches have 
been moving steadily in the direction of utiliz- 
ing the positive forces inherent in the team 
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approach. In effect, then, we are bringing to 
bear more and more of the community re- 
sources in a joint, massive, and full-scale ef- 
fort aimed at the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile offenses. We consider the Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia to be in an indispensa- 
ble member of the team. 

The Youth Study Center is a detention facil- 
ity which houses 175 children, 122 boys and 
53 girls, who are delinquent or have been 
charged with delinquency. It is our function to 
detain, care for, and study these children prior 
to their appearance at court where their cases 
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will be adjudicated. Often, institutions such 
as ours are found in the most unattractive and 
run-down sections of the city. The converse is 
true in Philadelphia. When the city fathers 
agreed to establish and maintain the Youth 
Study Center, they subscribed to the concept 
that a function such as ours is not a back 
alley affair, but rather one which is suffi- 
ciently important and dignified to warrant 
the employment of the best that could be ob- 
tained through unstinting support. Ours is 
a modern detention facility in the best part 
of town. Our neighbors across the street are 
the Board of Education and the Franklin In- 
stitute; to the west is the Rodin Museum; to 
the east is the Free Library of Philadelphia. 
The inferences of this reflection of the atti- 
tudes of the city fathers are not lost upon the 
children who are detained at the center. It is 
clear to them that grownups—adults in au- 
thority—do care and do think that children, 
even children who have broken the law. are 
important and worthy of their best efforts. 
The center was opened in 1952. Our first 
problem was to organize a program for the 
children who are detained here. This had to 
include such basic items as feeding, clothing, 
bathing, and housing. Next came those items 
which involved intake and release procedures 
which are handled by officials of the Juvenile 
Division of the Municipal Court. After this 


èe Dr. Sharp 
has been execu- 
tive director of 
Philadelphia’s 
Youth Study 
Center, the ju- 
venile division 
of the munici- 
pal court, since 
its establish- 
ment in 1952. 
He is a crimi- 
nologist, educator, and lecturer, and has had a 
rich career in associational and institutional work, 
„including presidency of the American Correc- 
tional Association in 1952. He writes of this article 
that it is “my way of saying thanks to Emerson 
Greenaway and his fine staff. I hope that it will 
also encourage librarians throughout the country 
to assist correctional institutions.” 





we turned our attention toward establishing 
the methods and procedures involved in the 
examination of the children by the court psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and the center’s phy- 
sicians. The educational program was fur- 
nished by the Board of Education of the City 
of Philadelphia. Thus the center “team” came 
to include the Juvenile Aid Division of the 
Police Department, the Municipal Court Staff, 
and the Board of Education. 


CONSTRUCTIVE LEISURE-TIME 
READING PROGRAM 


It is often stated that children housed in 
institutions for delinquents learn more about 
criminality than they knew before. The only 
time such a statement can be justified is when 
the facility caring for the children does not 
have a program of activities which keeps 
them constructively occupied. 

In the case of the Youth Study Center, this 
means building a constructive program for 
children whose ages range from approxi- 
mately 6 to 18, children ranging from run- 
aways to those who have committed homicide, 
children who are emotionally disturbed, chil- 
dren who are mentally deficient, children of 
superior intelligence—boys as well as girls. 
This is a large order, and it requires the em- 
ployment of a diversity of activity and the 
support of many resources in the community. 
The Free Library of Philadelphia has made 
an outstanding contribution to our program, 
helping to meet the diverse needs represented 


by the children. 


THE PERSONAL APPROACH 


People who do not have an intimate work- 
ing knowledge of administrative practices and 
procedures usually invest the process of in- 
teragency cooperation with a halo which is 
either magical or based upon some stereo- 
typed concept of high-level formalized plan- 
ning sessions between major-domos. True, 
there are high-level conferences—sometimes 
too many of them—but some of the best co- 
operation between agencies is secured through 
the informalized personal approach. This was 
especially true in our establishing a fruitful 
relationship with the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Some years ago | had the opportunity of 
knowing and working with Emerson Green- 
away while he was at the Pratt Library in 
Baltimore. I was very much impressed with 
his philosophy and the excellent work he had 
done in that city. Within months of each 
other, he and I arrived in Philadelphia and 
became next-door neighbors, he at the Free 
Library and I at the Youth Study Center. It 
was natural for us to get together informally, 
and out of this we explored ways of enriching 
the after-school and evening program at the 
center, especially in terms of how the library 
could be of help to us. 

A conference was arranged with Mrs. Caro- 
lyn Field, coordinator of work with children, 
and with Mary T. Hansbury, head of the De- 
posit Library Department, in order to discuss 
the needs of the children at the center. Since 
the Board of Education provided text and li- 
brary books for the school program, we con- 
centrated on books for the living units of the 
center. By living units we mean a series of 
individual rooms with approximately 8 to 23 
beds which are under the supervision of the 
staff members of the center. At the end of the 
hallway which connects these individual 
rooms there is what is known as a dayroom, 
equipped with tables and chairs and book- 
shelf space. 


SETTING UP LIBRARY PROGRAM 


In order to interpret the library procedure 
and to inform the Youth Study Center staff 
about matters relative to the use of books, 
Miss Hansbury spoke to the members of our 
staff most directly concerned with supervision 
of the children, explaining how requests for 
special-interest material could be referred to 
the library. A procedure was set in motion by 
which books were selected, and these were 
issued on loan to the center. 

Wherever possible, we seek to utilize the 
opinions and feelings of the children in the 
construction of program. Thus they are a 
major component of the “team” effort. In this 
connection, they were consulted on the selec- 
tion of library books. 

The library books which we use are attrac- 
tive in appearance and are selected because 
of the title, interest, and applicability. Every 
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six months since the program started, the 
books have been changed and new books have 
been issued. The six-month period was se- 
lected as less than the average length of stay 
of the children. 

It is financially impossible for an institu- 
tion such as the Youth Study Center to afford 
the purchase of the necessary library mate- 
rial. Institutions which do not enjoy a cooper- 
ative arrangement with local libraries must 
either bear the expense of an adequate library 
or struggle along with whatever else they can 
manage—which, most often, is not enough to 
meet the barest needs. 


LIBRARY HELP IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 


The Free Library of Philadelphia aided us 
in many other ways. Of great importance was 
the help they rendered us in the furthering of 
the professional training of our staff. The 
work of supervising delinquent children in a 
resident facility demands special skills and 
abilities. It is a rare occasion when a deten- 
tion facility is able to recruit a person who 
has already acquired the education, training, 
and experience necessary. The problem is not 
insoluble, however, if one sets up basic stand- 
ards for employment and then trains the em- 
ployees, on the job, with staff development 
courses. This is precisely what we have done 
at the Youth Study Center. Our in-service 
training program concerns itself with the pro- 
fessionalization of skills such as those re- 
quired in the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the behavior of children, particularly 
the many different problems presented by 
children who are in involuntary confinement. 
We have frequently turned to our teammate, 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, for refer- 
ence material for these particular courses and 
they have rendered us great assistance. 


SHORT-TERM GROUP COUNSELING 


It is axiomatic that as an institutional staff 


experiences professional growth, the services - 


of the institution grow professionally as well. 
In 1957, this axiom was clearly demonstrated 
when we began our study of the potential of 
the group dynamic process of Group Counsel- 
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ing. In this, as in all other aspects of our pro- 
gram, we had to take into account the great 
divergencies existing among the children de- 
tained here. In addition, we had to take into 
account that our population of children is 
transitional in character; that is, children 
may stay here for periods ranging from a few 
days to several months, with an over-all aver- 
age stay of 3 weeks. It was this requirement 
which spelled out the need to tailor a group 
counseling program of such intensity and va- 
riety that its impact upon the children, even 
in a three-week period of time, would war- 
rant the effort. 

After considerable experimentation and 
study, we produced a short-term group-coun- 
seling program which was at that time unique 
to short-term detention facilities such as ours. 
Much of the research depended upon ready 
access to resource material in the Free Li- 
brary. The library came to our assistance, 
even to the extent of acquiring for our exam- 
ination obscure material which had been out 
of print for many years. Not only were we 
able to develop a program of short-term 
group counseling, but also we have produced 
a training manual for our staff, “A Primer on 
Short-term Group Counseling,” by Ellis S. 
Grayson and T. C. Cooke. 

One of the major problems in the lives of 
delinquent children is that they are unable to 
place themselves in the psychological shoes 
of others—technically, “empathetic defi- 
ciency.” Role playing is an excellent instru- 
mentality for the development of empathy. 
Another void found in the lives of many de- 
linquent children grows out of their inability 
to communicate, verbally, with any degree of 
personal satisfaction or efficiency. The verbal 
interchanges taking place in group counseling 
are one of the means by which the child can 
build skills in expressing himself, his ideas, 
and his feelings. We frequently use a tape re- 
corder during these sessions, and during the 
playback to the group many a child either de- 
velops insights or reinforces those insights al- 
ready acquired. Again, the library was very 
helpful in allowing us to use its resources, so 
that we could take advantage of the published 
works of other researchers in this field, sav- 
ing us the need to duplicate. 


THE FILM LIBRARY AND COUNSELING 


The short-term requirement of the group 
counseling program necessitated use of ma- 
terials which tended to structure and focus 
the session so that a minimum amount of time 
would be wasted in getting down to business. 
It was as though the Free Library had read 
our minds when they established a film li- 
brary section. We secured from them the 
loan of movies which we utilized in motivat- 
ing and stimulating group counseling ses- 
sions. Movies that have been used so far in- 
clude “The Red Balloon,” “White Mane,” and 
“Palle, Alone in the World.” We have found 
movies of this type to be far more satisfactory 
than most of the movies made especially for 
counseling and guidance. They have been 
shown to the children just prior to the formal 
counseling session. Motivational questions 
and situations based upon these movies are 
used as an adjunct to the movies. Other mo- 
tivational questions and situations, utilized 
with or without movies, are prepared in sev- 
eral topics pertinent to the thrust of counsel- 
ing. This material has been originated by 
Ellis Grayson, who has charge of the counsel- 
ing program at the center. 

An interesting facet of the counseling pro- 
gram is the fact that it changes the adult-child 
relationship from one in which the child 
“talks UP to” the adult—a vertical relation- 
ship—to one where the child is enabled to 
“talk ouT to” the adult—a horizontal relation- 
ship which presupposes and supports the con- 
cept of equality of dignity and respect be- 
tween child and adult. 

The counseling process is not one of 
“mother-bird feeding.” The adult does not 
formulate principles, standards, or lessons to 
which the group must subscribe by saying 
“AMEN.” Rather, the adult guides and directs 
the group in such a fashion as to provide its 
members with the opportunity to make dis- 
coveries based upon a sharing and an inter- 
change of ideas, feelings, and beliefs. In this 
way the group learns to formulate principles 
and standards which, through the guided ex- 
perience of counseling, are more wholesome 
and effective than the standards and values of 
street-corner society with which so many of 
the children are intimately acquainted. 
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REMEDIAL READING AND COUNSELING 


Recent studies, both formal and informal. 
have given strong evidence that a large num- 
ber of children who are in trouble with the 
law suffer from a considerable deficiency in 
reading skills. In a recent series of group 
counseling sessions concerning the use of li- 
brary resources, groups of boys and groups of 
girls, ages 13-14, made some interesting and 
penetrating comments. Boys expressed tre- 
mendous feelings of inferiority about their 
reading handicaps. They claimed that even 
when the schools tried to help by putting them 
in remedial reading classes, feelings of in- 
feriority were not ameliorated; in fact, place- 
ment in a remedial reading class was viewed 
as final proof of inferiority. This points out 
the need for counseling to go hand in hand 
with scholastic programs of remedial educa- 
tion—the counseling geared to handling feel- 
ings, the remedial class to handle educational 
` needs. Of the boys who participated in these 
sessions, more than half, of their own volition. 
requested that the staff give them individual 
help in either the learning or the improve- 
ment of reading skills. It is important to note 
that in the counseling atmosphere the boys 
did not feel uncomfortable about admitting 
their needs or asking for help. 

The boys also expressed attitudes about the 
influence girls had upon them in motivating 
the reading of “good” books—novels, poetry. 
and the like. Without at least a cursory knowl- 
edge of “good” books, a boy could not im- 
press a “nice” girl, se the boys felt. Most boys 
also felt that it would be quite embarrassing 
not to be able to read as well as a girl. In- 
terestingly enough, the boys indicated that 
they had turned to comic books out of a de- 
fensive attitude toward their reading inade- 
quacies, in an effort to achieve satisfactions 
which were denied them because of their in- 
ability to read more demanding material. 
When these problems were discussed with 
girls, they were especially taken aback when 
they were informed of what the boys had said 
in reference to the influence girls had on their 
reading motivation. The girls seemed to be 
almost totally unaware that they could exert 
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this kind of positive influence on boys. This 
reaction can be understood in light of what 
we know about the behavioral patterns and 
attitudes of subcultural groups, the kinds of 
groups from which most of these children had 
emanated in the community. Most of these 
children come from “female based” homes; 
that is, homes where the father is either ab- 
sent or is minimally concerned in the func- 
tioning of the family. It is no wonder that so 
many of these children have grown up with- 
out any developed concept of the role of the 
male and the role of the female except for 
that which is most obvious—the physical. 
Cerebration, intellectual interchange, esthet- 
ics, and the like do not appear to be inte- 
grated within the sexual role; nor do these 
appear to be part of the value system of sub- 
cultural groups except in shallow and super- 
ficial aspects. 

Another aspect of reading which was 
brought to light in these group counseling 
sessions was the length of the reading ma- 
terial which they could tolerate. Girls, in par- 
ticular, insisted that if they read anything it 
would have to be no longer than a short story. 
The groups indicated either an unwillingness 
or an inability to grapple with reading ma- 
terial of a length any more extensive than 
this. Again, part of this reaction may be ex- 
plained by the value system of subcultural 
groups, a value system which notably tends 
to exclude involvement with or working to- 
ward anything but short-term gains and short- 
term goals. We have utilized these findings in 
further developing our library and reading 
program at the center, again with the help of 
the Free Library, our teammate. 


NEW DIRECTIONS 


In the future we will work more closely 
with the Free Library than in the past. The 
correctional field has many new horizons and 
new directions to explore. These directions in- 
clude not only the enhancement of programs 
but also the development of research and the 
refinement of administrative practices and 
procedures. The library is a necessary re- 
source in stimulating progress. eee 
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The public library at work with 


children in hospitals and institutions 


by Hilda K. Limper 


In 1960 the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County began to give special serv- 
ices to children in some of the county’s hospi- 
tals and institutions. These services were 
made possible by the creation of a position, 
in the fall of 1959, for a children’s librarian 
to act as Specialist for Exceptional Children. 

Serving in this newly created position, I 
spent several months orienting myself to the 
problems and needs of those children requir- 
ing specialized services—the gifted, the re- 
tarded, the deaf, the blind, the crippled, the 
emotionally disturbed, the socially malad- 
justed—and in talking with educators and 
other professional people who cared for them. 

My feeling that we in the library have 
much to contribute to the realization of the 
full potentialities of those children whom edu- 
cators call “exceptional” was re-enforced by 
the reading of articles and books by authori- 
ties on the subject. 

In The Lonely Crowd David Riesman says: 
“Words not only affect us temporarily, they 
change us, they socialize or unsocialize us... . 
The child is allowed to gird himself for the 
battle of life in a small circle of light cast by 
his reading lamp or candle.” 


è Miss Limper has a newly created position of 
specialist in work with exceptional children, Pub- 
lic Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
She received the 1960 Dutton-Macrae Award “for 
a combination of formal study, research, and di- 
rected observation to increase understanding of 
the special problems of exceptional children.” 
She is seen at work in the photograph below. 


Dr. Riesman’s implication that reading can 
be a forceful girding for effective living is 
especially applicable to the child who has a 
handicap which precludes firsthand experi- 
ences in certain areas of life. For him the vi- 
carious experience which comes through read- 
ing is often his only avenue of admission into 
realms of knowledge, understanding, adven- 
tures, and association with personalities and 
places. For the disturbed child with emotional 
and social problems, reading can open doors 
of insight into these troubles, leading to a 
more positive approach in coping with them 
and resolving them. 

The Work with Schools Department of the 
library had for many years served Cincin- 
nati’s school for physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Once every other week the department 
circulated books from the deposit collection 
in the school. But, because of the pressure of 
serving some ten classes in one day, little 
could be done in the way of reading guidance 
through the book talk and storytelling. 

Sedentary recreation is all most of the 
children are capable of, so reading is impor- 
tant to them. This, then, seemed the logical 
place to begin special group service to ex- 
ceptional children. To stimulate interest in 
books and to awaken the children to the joys 
of reading we scheduled classroom visits the 
day before the deposit collection was open for 
the circulation of books. I visit the class- 
rooms, giving book talks in the upper grades 
and introducing books through storytelling 
in the lower ones. As recreational reading I 
have introduced stories in which various 


kinds of problems are successfully and realis- 
tically resolved, biographies of men and 





women who have been successful in spite of 
handicaps, and books which appeal to the 
special interests of the individual children as 
I come to know them. It is in the introduction 
of these latter titles that the opportunity for 
bibliotherapy presents itself. 

The Convalescent Hospital for Children was 
getting no library service when I came to my 
new position. Since long-term patients are 
treated in the hospital, it seemed especially 
important to establish a collection of books 
and initiate library service there. There was 
a collection of children’s books at the hospi- 
tal, but it had long been in disuse. This was 
weeded and became the nucleus of the new li- 
brary. Monies from the Ruth Lyons Fund, a 
philanthropic project for children in accre- 
dited hospitals in the Cincinnati area, per- 
mitted us to increase the number of new 
titles bought for the library and to secure a 
library book cart to take the books to the 
wards of the hospital. 

There are two elementary teachers in the 
hospital, and all children who are physically 
able spend half of each day in the classroom, 
some of them in their beds, I visit the hospi- 
tal once a week and give book talks and tell 
stories to the children in their classroom 
groups. Time is also allowed for these chil- 
dren to select books from the book cart. Then 
I take the book cart to the wards and serve 
the children who were not in the classroom 
groups. Every child has the opportunity to 
borrow books from the library once a week. 

In a year’s time the circulation has grown 
to four times its original monthly figure. The 
growing interest of the children cannot be 
measured in statistics, but it has been a joy to 
watch. When I first met one seven-year-old, 
his only interest was television; he would have 
nothing to do with a book from the cart. In 
spite of himself, perhaps, he became an atten- 
tive listener at story time; one day, when I 
came into the ward, he sat up, clapped his 
hands, and asked with enthusiasm: “Are you 
going to tell us a story?” A young teen-aged 
girl who has been paralyzed from the waist 
down for four years had had few books for 
recreational reading until we began our service 
at the hospital. Although she can only read 
with the aid of a page-turner, she now takes 
and reads two books a week. Recently, when I 
rolled the book cart mto her ward, she greeted 
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me with a broad smile and said: “Oh, Miss 
Limper, I’ve been needing you for two days!” 
Such spontaneous reactions assure us that our 
library services are meaningful to the chil- 
dren. 

At our General Hospital, my main service 
has been that of conducting a monthly story 
hour in the recreation room of the pediatrics 
ward. The story hour provides a happy inter- 
lude in what is sometimes a very lonely period 
in the child’s life, and helps to divert his mind 
from himself and his pain. The most dramatic 
evidence I have had of this came one day 
when a boy, whose face was drawn with pain 
from a severe burn, was brought in for the 
story hour. As he lost himself in the trials of 
Shawneen and the Gander, I could literally 
see the lines on his face relax; and I am sure 
that for a brief time, at least, he had respite 
from his pain. 

Our greatest efforts in using books thera- 
peutically have gone into the work at the 
Child Guidance Home, a residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children. Dr. 
Karl Menninger defines bibliotherapy as “the 
use of carefully selected books for therapeutic 
purposes.” He wrote in The Human Mind: 
“The whole matter of bibliotherapy, of the re- 
lief of suffering by the psychological processes 
induced by reading, is a field in which we have 
little scientific knowledge. But our intuition 
and our experience tell us that books may in. 
deed ‘minister to a soul diseased’ and come to 
the aid of the doctor or even precede him.” 

Because we have good books with values 
potentially useful to disturbed children, I was 
willing to try my “intuition” in introducing 
them to the children at the Child Guidance 
Home. With the approval of the director of 
the home, and in cooperation with the head of 
the teaching staff, we established a schedule 
for me to visit each classroom once a month 
and bring books and stories to the children. 

I can best describe my work and method 
of procedure by giving a brief case study. 

George is about eleven, though when I first 
met him he seemed much younger, and his 
reading was below his grade level. He would 
not acknowledge his name and, when called 
George, answered by saying: “My name is 
Jim.” He hated school, and actually felt that 
learning was dangerous for him. Born in a 
small town, George had been brought to K: 
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large city early in his life and lived alone with 
his mother while his father was away com- 
pleting his education. For a period in his 
childhood George had stopped talking, though 
no organic reason for this could be found. He 
was talking again when I first met him, but 
was withdrawn and unable to accept reality. 

My first job with George, as with the other 
members of his class—all younger than he— 
was to establish rapport. This I felt I could 
best do by telling stories to the group, stories 
of proven worth and appeal. I had been as- 
sured by his teacher that I could use stories 
ordinarily used with much younger children 
and that George would not feel that I was 
talking down to him. George proved to be a 
good listener and apparently enjoyed the 
stories, so I felt that I had caught his interest 
on my first visit. On the second visit, I used 
Crictor and Petunia, two humorous stories 
which include school situations—the latter 
emphasizing the value of learning from a 
book. On my third visit, I introduced The 
Pointed Brush. The hero of this story is a 
Chinese boy, the youngest in a family of five 
sons and the only one permitted to attend 
school by a skeptical father. When the boy 
proves to him the value of reading and writ- 
ing, he is persuaded to send the four other 
brothers to school also. 

George read the book, with some help from 
his teacher. Later he managed another, Mik- 
ko’s Fortune, the story of a young lad who 
lived alone with his mother while his father was 
serving in the army of his country. With the 
help of a book, a scarf, and a lantern—the 
legacy left to the boy by his father—the boy 
not only had an exciting adventure, but won 
for his mother her dearest wish. 

How much George was benefited by the im- 
plications of these stories is not definitely 
known, but the staff of Child Guidance Home 
believes that it is quite likely that he identified 
with the boys in the stories and felt some sup- 
port and encouragement from father figures in 
regard to learning and in having greater con- 
fidence in his own abilities. Whatever the 
cause, he has made considerable progress in 
the past year, and last fall was placed in the 
classroom with children of his own age group. 

In other cases at the Child Guidance Home 
our reading suggestions followed the chil- 
dyen’s interests. In the case of an extremely 


withdrawn little girl who likes music, | intro- 
duced stories with rhythmic texts, and one 
including a song. The song the child spontane- 
ously sang for me during my next visit to the 
Home. 

Within the past few months I have estab- 
lished a deposit collection at the Children’s 
Unit of the Longview State Hospital for the 
Insane for the use of some fifty children in 
residence there. The collection is being ad- 
ministered by the teachers, but I will pres- 
ently meet the children and will thus come 
to know something of their interests and their 
problems. About half of the children are well 
enough to visit a neighborhood branch li- 
brary with their teachers, and here I will 
work with the branch children’s librarian in 
telling stories to the boys and girls and giving 
general reading guidance. I expect also to 
have at least occasional contacts with the 
other children at the hospital. 

Books for another deposit collection were 
selected through my office for the Hamilton 
County Youth Center where boys and girls 
who have been law offenders are detained un- 
til their cases come up for trial by the judge 
of the Juvenile Court. In making selections 
for this collection, we kept in mind that these 
young people—ages ten through seventeen— 
were in a disturbed state while at the center, 
that their interest span was likely to be short, 
and that many would be poor readers. We 
therefore selected books with inviting formats, 
many generously illustrated—collections of 
short stories, short fiction titles and biogra- 
phies including problem situations, and other 
nonfiction on the general problems of all teen- 
agers. A tabulation of circulation records for 
the first seven months revealed the following 
titles as having circulated most frequently: 
Ben and Me (a humorous biography of Ben- 
jamin Franklin told by the mouse that lived 
in his coonskin cap), East O’ The Sun and 
West O The Moon (Norse folk tales), ‘Twixt 
Twelve and Twenty (the problems of teen- 
agers everywhere), and Rockets, Satellites 
and Space. 

In summary, I should like to repeat that 
while we have no way of scientifically measur- 
ing the eventual results of a reading program 
as described above, we have much evidence of 
its value with the ill and the maladjusted. 

eee 
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Library service 
to state institutions 


by Eloise Ebert 


State institutions may generally be defined as 
agencies of public health and social welfare 
in those states that have recognized their 
responsibility to assist in making it possible 
for every individual to be a self-supporting 
member of the community; and if this is not 
possible, to assist the individual in “amelio- 
rating his restricted existence,” to quote from 
Perrie Jones. These institutions are similar in 
every state and may be roughly divided into 
three categories: 


l. Institutions for the physically handicapped 
—the blind, the deaf, the tubercular, the 
aged. 

2. Institutions for the mentally handicapped, 
either emotionally ill or mentally retarded. 

3. Institutions for the socially maladjusted, 
individuals who have defied and violated 
accepted precepts and customary mores of 
the community. Here we have penal and 
correctional institutions and schools for 
delinquent boys and girls. 


Each state has a responsibility to try to re- 


e Miss Ebert is Ore- 
gon State Librarian. 
This article was read 
in somewhat longer 
form as a paper at the 
Second Assembly of 
State Librarians, held 
at the Library of Con- 
gress, November 16- 
18, 1960. 
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habilitate these individuals to society and as- 
sist them in adapting to their institutional 
environment. 

There is a wide variance among the states 
in the emphasis which has been placed by the 
state library agency on services to state insti- 
tutions. This may depend upon: 


1. The status of the state agency—its historic 
background, its level of development—in 
terms of budget, staff, and adequacy of 
physical facilities. 

2. The interest of the state librarian—the 
priority given to public library develop- 
ment, historical and archival functions, 
legislative services or service to state insti- 
tutions. 

3. The legal framework in which the state 
library operates—whether such service is 
permissive, implied, or mandatory. 

4. The quality of the state institutions—the 
leadership and professional interest of their 
staff, who may or may not recognize the 
value of a library program to the purposes 
and objectives of their institutions. 


The Proceedings of the American Prison As- 
sociation and the latest edition (1959) of 
the Manual of Correctional Standards pub- 
lished by its successor, the American Correc- 
tional Association, reveal the steady improve- 
ments which have been made over a period of 
years, not only in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions but in the care of the mentally ill. In- 
stitutional and medical research and educa- 
tional advances in the staff have resulted in in- 
creasing emphasis on rehabilitation. 

A significant factor in this improvement in 
institutional care has been the concern .angl 
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participation of citizens in the programs of 
the institutions. This is correlated with an 
improved or expanded level of education 
which has changed attitudes toward the men- 
tally ill, the delinquent, the sex deviate. Many 
citizens are persuaded that it is possible to 
rehabilitate individuals in our state institu- 
tions to a useful place in society. Throughout 
the country, there are developing groups of 
parents of the mentally retarded or mentally 
deficient who believe that something can be 
done to educate and train their children. This 
is a conviction based not just on parental 
devotion but also on the knowledge that 
through research and the use of profession- 
ally competent personnel, something can be 
done. Not too many years ago, if a parent 
had a court-committed child in a state insti- 
tution no one talked about it. Mental health 
associations are active on all levels. Many 
who need psychiatric care recognize their need. 
In Oregon, for example, more than 50 per 
cent of the patients at the state mental hospi- 
tal are self-committed. Marion Vedder, Insti- 
tutional Library Consulant of the New York 
State Library, reports that 97 per cent of 
those in correctional institutions now return 
to our communities, and that there has been 
a 40 per cent increase in the number of pa- 
tients released from state mental hospitals in 
the last five years. There is sufficient research 
information to impress us with the correla- 
tion between the educational or literacy level 
of inmates of correctional institutions and 
their adjustment or lack of adjustment to 
society. These institutions are placing increas- 
ing emphasis on their education programs, in 
which the library plays an important role, 
Historically, perhaps more emphasis has 
been placed on the library in correctional in- 
stitutions than in the mental institutions. Wal- 
ter Lunden, professor of Sociology at Iowa 
State College, points out, “If we are going 
to talk about the problem of rehabilitation in 
prisons we need first to consider the prison 


| «library. If we desire to help the inmate adjust 


to life inside and outside the prison, we need 
to understand how important the library is in 
that process. Today, where effective prison 
progxams are in operation, you will find good 


libraries and librarians, and the library is a 
social instrument for effective living.” 

A great deal of information is available on 
the kinds of library service which are de- 
sirable and the materials with which it should 
be given. The Manual of Correctional Stand- 
ards includes a chapter on library services as 
an essential element of a correctional pro- 
gram, was based directly on the earlier Li- 
brary Manual for Correctional Institutions, 
published by the American Prison Associa- 
tion in 1950 and endorsed by the ALA. The 
librarian of the California State Prison at 
Folsom emphasizes that “in order to gain any 
positive ‘results from library resources the 
educational program must be so constructed 
as to incorporate the library as an integral 
part of its structure,” and he suggests that 
evaluations must be made and records kept to 
show as objectively as possible just how much 
contribution the library program is making to 
the prison body and to the institution. Rich- 
ard McGee, director of correctional institu- 
tions in California, states that the “reading of 
good literature and the study of technical 
books are conceded generally to have a con- 
structive influence. Consequently, a good li- 
brary, operating on professional standards is 
an important segment of the rehabilitation 
program.” 

Libraries in mental institutions are only too 
often a part-time responsibility of the recrea- 
tional director and are not incorporated as an 
intrinsic part of the treatment program. Mau- 
rice Floch, clinical psychologist, says, “It is 
quite well established by now that treatment 
of the psyche of the disturbed, or even dis- 
ordered psyches, can be facilitated immeas- 
urably by the use of appropriate books. Psy- 
chotherapy is nothing but personal influence 
exerted by one person on another.” Mr. Floch 
enthusiastically envisages the day when the 
library will not be just one of the important 
cultural assets of institutional setups but will 
stand out as the magic weapon in re-education 
and rehabilitation. He believes that some day 
the group therapist will be able to prescribe 
for his students and patients from the insti- 
tutional library just as the medical doctor 
does today from the pharmacy. 
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How adequately can we meet this responsi- 
bility? The Pacific Northwest Library Asso- 
ciation Library Development Project included 
a report by Henry Drennan, now state librar- 
ian of Idaho, on state and provincial library 
agencies. Speaking particularly of the PNLA 
area—British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon—Mr. Drennan says, 
“Institutional library services have received 
little attention or planning on the part of state 
librarians. While services to governmental de- 
partments are recognized in some laws as a 
responsibility of state government, there are 
no legal commitments for the supply of li- 
brary services to state institutions by state 
librarians. Nevertheless, state libraries do pro- 
vide some services to institutional libraries. 
frequently book supply and less frequently 
consultative services.” 

Whether we speak of the Pacific Northwest 
or the East Coast, staff members of state insti- 
tutions indicate that they appreciate all of the 
help offered by the state library and would 
welcome more. The problems of institutional 
libraries are the same as those we face 
in our public libraries—lack of professional 
staff, inadequate budgets, lack of understand- 
ing by the institutional administrative staff of 
the part the library can play in the rehabilita- 
tion and morale of their public charges, and 
perhaps most serious of all, lack of aggressive 
leadership on the part of the state library in 
suggesting how the library might be made 
more effective in the institutional program. 

I should like to make a number of sugges- 
tions and recommendations for the improve- 
ment of library service to state institutions: 

l. Sponsor a “Let’s Get Acquainted” con- 
ference. This the Oregon State Library did 
for the first time last fall. Thirty-five dif- 
ferent agencies and institutions were repre- 
sented. The conference was called to point out 
the resources of the state library and what 
it had to offer in reference services for the 
professional staff and library materials for 
the patients or inmates. The staff of the 
Readers’ Services Division who sponsored this 
program were quite unprepared for the en- 
thusiasm which it created. Although in Ore- 
gon most state institutions are conveniently 
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located in the same county as the state capitol, 
representatives also came from the Eastern 
Oregon State Hospital at Pendleton. It opened 
the eyes of many people to the resources and 
services of the state library. 

2. Summarize existing standards and make 
them available to institutional administrators. 
Be familiar with these standards before con- 
tacting the respective institutions. Take time, 
for example, to read School Library Services 
for Deaf Children, by Patricia Cory. 

3. Schedule field visits to survey existing 
facilities and confer with institutional admin- 
istrators. This is not difficult, and provides the 
state library staff with more understanding of 
the problems and needs of the institutions. I 
have never forgotten an experience I had at 
the library in the state mental hospital. When 
I was at the desk asking questions about their 
services a patient came in and took off her 
earrings, beads, and rings and handed them to 
the attendant, who took them, opened a drawer, 
and brought out a box of assorted junk jewel- 
ry. The patient looked it all over, picked out 
something else, and left. As she did the li- 
brarian said, “We think this is one of the 
nicest services the library performs.” When in 
turn I left, I asked a nurse if the librarian was 
an employee or a patient . . . but after all, 
the library in Grosse Pointe checks out car- 
pentry tools! 

4. Hold a Workshop for Institutional Li- 
brarians. New York State has done this su- 
perbly for many years, and their proceedings 
are a working tool for others of us in setting 
up a workshop. I feel that workshops would be 
most helpful and that we should emulate New 
York in trying to hold these workshops regu- 
larly. Perhaps the institutional libraries in our 
state are not well enough established to ab- 
sorb the attention of their staff personnel for 
five days at a time, as New York does, but we 
could start out with less. The recommenda- 
tions found in these proceedings are worth 
studying, and we could adapt the workshop to 


the needs of our state after visiting all of the 


institutions and knowing what their needs are. 

5. All state libraries could prepare basic 
lists of reference tools, book-selection aids, 
and bibliographies. This would provide@ols 
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and follow-up for those who have received 
workshop training, and would also be of help 
to the many untrained institutional wards 
serving as librarians, who are unable to at- 
tend. 

6. Assist institutional library staff in the 
preparation of a procedures manual designed 
to be used by the patients in library routines. 

7. Prepare lists of professional materials of 
interest to institutional staff members. No one 
can read the excellent series of articles in Top 
of the News on the therapeutic value of the 
library as part of the program in the treat- 
ment of emotionally disturbed children and 
not feel compelled to call it to the attention of 
the teacher in the state hospital who is trying 
to cope with these “furious children.” 

8. Try to get a full-time institutional li- 
brarian on the staff of the state library. Some 
states (e.g., Illinois, New York) have had one 
for many years. Oregon has requested one 
over a period of years but more ground work 
needs to be laid in the institutions so that the 
request comes from them and that they also 
have budgeted funds for library services. 

9. Following the example of California, 
consider calling a meeting of a library ad- 
visory committee to work with the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. The committee’s first 
meeting indicated that they believed the ma- 
jor problem was the lack of professional staff, 
but that need plagues us all at every turn and 
will probably not be solved in one area of li- 
brarianship any sooner than in another. Af- 
ter five years of experience with the commit- 


e tee, L. E. Wormley, Supervisor of Education, 


California Department of Corrections, wrote: 
“The Library Program of the California Cor- 
rectional Institutions has been professionally 
advanced through this committee. . . . In this 
connection, Mr. Fred Wemmer, County Li- 
brarian, Sacramento County, has served as 
Chairman of the Committee since its inception 
and has given immeasurable professional as- 
sistance to the Correctional Library Program 
during the past five years.” As an example, he 
cites the assistance given in developing for- 


"Reprints of these articles are available from the 
Children’s Services Division at ALA headquarters: 
4 fog. .00 ; 10 for $2.00; 25 for $3.75; 50 for $6.00. 


mulas for initial book collections and for 
yearly replacements. 

All state librarians have one thing in com- 
mon—frustration! There are so many things 
which state agencies should be doing, so many 
things we are trying to do, that many of our 
assigned responsibilities are touched only 
lightly. It is always necessary to establish 
priorities in terms of our staff resources and 
our personal physical limitations and deter- 
mine what we can do. I have made some sug- 
gestions for improving state library service to 
institutions. I am convinced of one thing—in 


Oregon we can and should be doing more. 
coe 





LIBRARY SERVICE TO INSTITUTIONS 


The American Correctional Association passed the 
following resolution September 1, 1960, at its 
90th Annual Congress in Denver: 


WHEREAS, The American Library Association 
has demonstrated the value of cooperation, par- 
ticularly in sending Miss Eleanor Phinney as 
representative to our 90th Annual Congress of 
Correction, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the American 
Library Association be requested to continue to 
work closely with The American Correctional As- 
sociation in an effort to provide more. adequate 
library service to those confined in correctional 
institutions, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the need and de- 
sirability of the following services to federal, 
state, and local correctional institutions from 
state library agencies be seriously considered: 

a. Lending books to correctional institution 
staff members and inmates. 

b. Assisting with professional advice in library 
matters. If a position of Institution Library Con- 
sultant is not possible, one person should be des- 
ignated to receive requests from institutions for 
advice and help. This person needs to have made 
personal contact with administrative and educa- 
tion staff to be informed of institution needs and 
organization. 

c. Offering direct library service to small insti- 
tutions such as camps which can be served by 
bookmobiles, deposit collections, or a combina- 
tion of these. 
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announcing. 
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Trends in hospital library service 


by Helen Pruitt Swift 


Five major factors are responsible for the 
present situation in hospital library service, 
and in varying degrees will influence the fu- 
ture pattern: changes in kinds of illness, 
changes in types of patients, growth of the 
hospital as a center for preventive medicine, 
increased emphasis of the hospital’s teaching 
function, and development of outpatient care. 

Changes in the kinds of illnesses for which 
patients are hospitalized have created the 
basic trends in hospital library service. Ill- 
nesses which require long-term hospitaliza- 
tion, such as tuberculosis, are decreasing in 
incidence. Library service to this kind of pa- 
tient has been in the past a most important 
feature in the hospital program. In many in- 
stances a broad, long-range plan of reading 
was set up for such a patient. Library facili- 
ties were also established for the staff of these 
institutions, providing both professional and 
technical literature and the general materials 
offered by public libraries. Quite frequently 
institutions caring for long-term patients nave 
been built away from the center of the com- 
munity, and in these somewhat isolated loca- 
tions library service has been of significant 
help to the staff. 

What is happening to these institutions, 
now that the diseases demanding long-term 
hospitalization are diminishing? Geriatric pa- 
tients are now being leoked after in many of 
these hospitals; some have been converted to 
convalescent care and are tied administra- 
tively to general hospitals. The shift in the 


è Until her recent retirement Mrs. Swift was di- 
rector of educational services, American Hospital 
Association. From 1943 until 1950 she was li- 
brarian of AHA. She is a past president of the 
Hospital Libraries Division of ALA, predecessor 


of AHIL. 
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kind of library service needed is obvious. 

Mental illness in its various manifestations 
has been discussed with relation to reading 
and bibliotherapy perhaps more than other 
illnesses. Changes in concepts of treatment 
have changed the role of the library and the 
librarians working in mental hospitals. Group 
therapy, less rigid confinement, more out- 
patient treatment have brought the patient 
into the library, making it possible for the 
librarian to serve as a reading counselor with 
all of the resources of the library at his dis- 
posal. Too, visiting the library approximates 
one of the normal activities of an individual 
learning to live in a community. 

Not only changes in types of illnesses but 
also changes in methods of treatment affect 
the use of the library in the hospital. Em- 
phasis on early postoperative activity means 
that the patient is encouraged to read and to 
avail himself of the library service the hos- 
pital offers. For the average patient the use 
of library materials usually means recre- 
ational reading. But who can deny that so- 
called recreational reading may become a 
helpful factor in the patient’s recovery, simply 
by occupying his mind and giving direction 
to his enforced leisure? 

More and more frequently individuals en- 
ter hospitals for diagnostic purposes. For the 
most part they are ambulatory. The resources 
of the hospital’s library can be of consider- 
able interest to these people. Diversional read- 
ing helps thwart the feeling of apprehension 
and the tedium of waiting out schedules for 
tests. 

These trends indicate a need for the in- 
creased use of library facilities within the in- 
stitution, with an emphasis on the patient 
coming to the library, rather than the li- 


brarian to the patient. 
— 
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CHANGES IN TYPES OF PATIENTS 


The widespread coverage of the various 
forms of hospitalization insurance means that 
on any given day the patient census in a com- 
munity hospital is a cross section of that 
community. Not too long ago only the top and 
bottom levels of the economic scale were rep- 
resented in the hospital. The leavening effect 
of hospitalization insurance has been evident 
in the acceptance of the hospital as the place 
to be when ill. The ratio of readers in such a 
hospital environment is the same as in the 
community itself, and the library users are in 
the same proportion. 

The hospitalized today often ask for help 
in a definite reading plan. Some use this time 
for specific study. For these people a close 
affiliation or borrowing agreement with the 
community public library is needed to supple- 
ment the hospital’s own collection. In these 
circumstances, once again the effectiveness of 
the hospital’s library service to patients de- 
pends on the ability of the librarian to use 
every potential source in stimulating and 
satisfying interest. 


TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE HOSPITAL 


Increased emphasis on the hospital’s teach- 
ing function increases the library’s responsi- 
bility for service to the staff of the hospital, 
both medical and administrative. Since the 
inauguration of the hospital standardization 
program by the American College of Sur- 
geons in 1918, one of the requirements for 
hospital approval has been an adequate medi- 
cal library. In the present accreditation pro- 
gram of the Joint Commission on the Ac- 
creditation of Hospitals this requirement is 
still included. The extent and scope of a hos- 
pital medical library collection depends of 
course on the hospital itself—its size, type of 
service, and proximity to other libraries. Even 
the smaller hospitals must provide a basic list 
of textbooks and journals. Interest in research 
and study on the part of the medical staff is 
both stimulated and supported by adequate 
reference materials. Teaching within the hos- 
pital involves the resident and intern staff on 
a more formal basis, the attending staff on an 
informal one. The mere presence of books 
an#*fournals on shelves in the doctors’ lounge 





A volunteer, Mrs. Thomas Coyne, helps with the pa- 
tients’ library service at Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago. 


or conference room does not constitute ade- 
quate library service; catalogs and indexes 
are essential. 

One of the major concerns of librarians 
working in all types of medical libraries is 
the avoidance of duplication of work as well 
as materials. Hospital librarians are the bene- 
ficiaries of many of the plans devised for 
sharing the vast amount of material available 
in medical literature. Specialization and sub- 
specialization within medicine have increased 
the degree to which study is carried on. 
Merely being informed in one’s own field is a 
goal very difficult to achieve for almost all 
practicing physicians. Internship and resi- 
dency programs place on the hospital a re- 
sponsibility for helping these individuals con- 
tinue their medical education. 

Nursing schools in hospitals require library 
facilities to meet the needs of their students. 
The National League for Nursing has estab- 
lished standards for nursing school libraries 
which accredited schools must meet and main- 
tain. The widening curriculum in nursing edu- 
cation places an increasing demand on the li- 
brary’s resources. To a degree the collections in 
the medical and nursing libraries may be joint, 
thus avoiding duplication. The additional ma- 
terial required for the nursing school must be 
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properly cataloged and indexed. The nursing 
staff of the hospital both in administration 
and in education depend upon the library for 
assistance in their continuing education. In 
both instances an aggressive program of ac- 
quisition must be pursued to keep the collec- 
tion current. 

The growth of hospital schools for the 
training of licensed practical nurses and aides 
adds to the kinds of individuals served 
through the library. For many of these peo- 
ple the librarian is also a teacher in the 
proper use of the library and its resources. 

Hospitals have assumed the added function 
of providing internship training in many of 
the paramedical fields—dietetics, medical rec- 
ords, medical social work. laboratory and X- 
ray technology, physical and occupational 
therapy. While the burden of maintaining full 
library service in these fields falls on the 
schools themselves, the hospitals do under- 
take to keep current materials available. 

The teaching function of the hospital has 
been enlarged, perhaps to the greatest extent, 
in the various aspects of administration. The 
trend has been toward the professionalization 
of hospital administration. Residency pro- 
grams in administration are part of the uni- 
versity courses now available, and many hos- 
pitals now have approved residencies in this 
subject area. Furthermore, emphasis is in- 
creasingly placed on the administrative or 
management functions of the department head 
—the accountant, the executive housekeeper, 
the purchasing agent, the pharmacist, the laun- 
dry manager. There is a growing body of 
helpful material in these fields in addition to 
materials on the science and art of adminis- 
tration itself, 


OTHER FACTORS 


The community’s reliance on the hospital as 
a place to go to keep from becoming ill is just 
beginning to be felt. Emphasis on preventive 
medicine implies the use of the hospital as a 
center for research into causes of disease— 
the development of new techniques and scien- 
tific breakthroughs. In these areas the hospital 
library can provide some of the tools neces- 
sary to carry on the study and research. 

The health program which is hospital-based 
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but is carried on outside the hospital can be 
illustrated with the home-care program. Pa- 
tients are discharged and returned home un- 
der the supervision of the attending staff and 
may have access to the various services pro- 
vided by the hospital, such as physical ther- 
apy. How does this kind of program affect li- 
brary service? Certainly a patient who has 
been a reader while in the hospital is a good 
prospect to continue at home. Does this mean 
an extension of library service from the hos- 
pital or the public library? This is a good 
question for discussion. 

This article does not presume to discuss 
problems of library administration, but it 
must be obvious at this point that the hospital 
library has become departmentalized, if not 
physically so, certainly in its collection. Li- 
brary service, when a part of an institution, 
reflects the atmosphere of that institution, 
whether a university, a corporation, an as- 
sociation, or a hospital. The best possible 
library service is possible where the skills and 
techniques of librarianship are brought to the 
problems of these specialized libraries, @@@ 
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The case for a hospital library 


by Juanita Ziegler Wiles 


Hospitals have many entrances and exits. 
It is doubtful that many patients and their 
families passing through give any thought to 
the library collections therein, or to the ex- 
tended services of such a program. Patient 
library service is an established fact, with 
many public libraries furnishing both collec- 
tions and personnel in the promotion of 
bibliotherapy; however, libraries of medical 
and nursing collections go unnoticed. These 
services may be indirect and intangible, like 
hidden assets that frequently extend into the 
community at large and to other educational 
institutions. 

Bronson Methodist Hospital offers quite a 
team—20 department heads, medical staff of 
195 physicians, 43 dentists, 176 students in 
the School of Nursing, and a total of 653 hos- 
pital employees. On the library “serving” 
team we boast a staff of three, two full-time 
professional librarians and one part-time non- 
professional worker. This may look somewhat 
off balance, but the smaller (library) team 
manages to stay afloat most of the time, com- 
forted by the thought of the 312 beds cur- 
rently available in case of complete collapse! 


DIAGNOSIS 
of a medical librarian 


Specialized libraries in a hospital cannot go 
unattended for a long period. They may begin 


e Mrs. Wiles is 
librarian of 
Bronson Meth- 
odist Hospital, 
Kalamazoo. 
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like Topsy, but eventually a trained medical 
librarian is needed. Both professional and lay 
people are frequently confused by the titles 
“medical record librarian” and “medical li- 
brarian.” The former is a trained person in 
charge of patient records—not books, not 
journals, not reference, nor is this person re- 
sponsible for other professional library func- 
tions. Bronson Hospital has trained personnel 
in each of these two distinctive departments. 

The medical librarian, or director of li- 
braries, is an independent administrative offi- 
cer, responsible to the hospital administrator 
for the following activities: determines and 
executes a fair distribution of materials and 
services; hires and assigns library employees; 
submits and administers the budget; pre- 
scribes rules and regulations governing the 
libraries and their use; considers effective 
maintenance and improvements of the librar- 
ies, their collections and services. 

Members of the medical and dental staffs 
are served through the Medical Library; nurs- 
ing personnel, faculty and students are served 
through the Nursing School Library; all hos- 
pital departments and personnel are served 
through both libraries. These activities assist 
in rounding out the complete picture of a well- 
developed, properly functioning teaching hos- 
pital, and also in slenderizing the librarian 
who finds herself divided between two librar- 
ies, each on a separate floor. 


ETIOLOGY 
or reasons for libraries in hospitals 


Aside from the standards and objectives es- 
tablished and enforced by various associa- 
tions, commissions, and other impressive 
bodies, we frequently review the reasons for 
such specialized collections. Two basic con- 
siderations are kept in mind. First, the sys- 
tem of libraries comprises a service agency, 
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with its operation directed toward improving 
the research and teaching facilities, although 
the library staff also serves all hospital per- 
sonnel beyond the teaching ranks. Secondly, 
the librarian coordinates the needs of the 
various departments and personnel served. 

The School of Nursing is fully accredited, 
and the hospital has an approved residency 
training program in general surgery and in- 
ternal medicine. The hospital also sponsors 
training programs in the following health pro- 
fessions: Clinical Training for Clergy, Field 
Experience for Library School Students. 
Medical Technology, Occupational Therapy, 
Pharmacy, Physical Therapy, Practical Nurs- 
ing, and X-ray Technology. 

When urgent questions are tossed in the di- 
rection of the libraries, the staff members are 
grateful for the many good indexes at their 
disposal, because indexes—and other refer- 
ence tools—used in compiling lists of refer- 
ences are the backbone of searching and re- 
search, and emphasize the fact that no pro- 
fessional literature is said to be better sup- 
plied with bibliographic aids than that of 
medicine and the allied fields. Yast? recalls an 
eighty-year-old statement made by John Shaw 
Billings, librarian of the Surgeon General’s 
Library, United States Army, “What is to be 
the result of this steadily increasing produc- 
tion of books? . . . The mathematical formula 
which would express this gives an absurd and 
impossible conclusion. . . .” In 1957 approxi- 
mately 200,000 medical articles appeared in 
more than 4000 medical journals. 

We try not to object too strenuously to the 
crowded shelves, because they hold the re- 
quired collection of recent editions of texts, 
monographs, and reference books. The only 
time we think rather seriously of changing 
our profession is when a much needed (aren’t 
they all?) journal is missing from a set: 
eagle-eye and speedy binding practices help to 
alleviate this horror. 

We were glad to be around when Dr. R. 
began his plans to perform a very rare and 
unusual operation. For weeks he reviewed 
the literature we were able to find for him. 


*Helen Yast, “Annual Administrative Reviews: Li- 
brary Service,” Hospitals, J.A.H.A. 34:92-8, April 16, 
1960. 
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Interns and residents joined these review ses- 
sions. This particular reference sheet was not 
long, because there were not many articles in 


the literature. Articles not in our collection ° 


were obtained on interlibrary loan from other 
libraries, one from a state medical school li- 
brary and several from the National Library 
of Medicine in Washington. “O Day” arrived 
and even the remote library staff could sense 
the tension. Dr. R. and his capable colleagues 
were in the operating room for hours. Faculty 
and student nurses were aware of this history- 
making event in their midst, and carefully 
read about the nursing care involved. For 
days following, inquiry was made of the pa- 
tients condition, and mutual rejoicing was 
our lot when favorable recovery was reported. 

The medical librarian was glad to be at her 
desk when the student nurse dropped into the 
library and asked if there was any reading 
material with large print suitable for a termi- 
nal cancer patient. In the absence of the pa- 
tient’s librarian, the medical librarian called 
on the patient, taking a small easy-to-hold 
booklet with fairly large print and of inspira- 
tional content. The hospital chaplain and pa- 
tient’s librarian were contacted for continued 
reader-service. 

When emergency cases are brought into the 
hospital, such as a child who has ingested 
some harmful household product, we are 
more than grateful for the excellent printed 
materials offering information concerning 
product content and antidote. The Emergency 
Ward, or “ER” as it is referred to in the hos- 


pital, does not always send out drastic re- .- 


quests. They have asked the library to provide 
story books for the children to read whilé 
waiting through trying hours. When lists of 
new books are distributed throughout the 
hospital, it is not unusual to receive a tele- 
phone call such as, “What is this new book on 
your list, Harry, the Dirty Dog?” We then ex- 
plain that it has gone to ER for the kiddies to 
enjoy, and admit that it does look rather 
strange along with Best and Taylor’s The 
Physiological Basis of Medical Practice, and 


Faust and Russell’s Clinical Parasitology=—~ 


But, among other benefits of such a listing, 


many parents employed in the hospital ares . 


eager to see whether or not the book is suit- 
able for their young fry. oo 
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ANATOMY 
of libraries in a hospital 


A quick review of the Bronson library 
setup is both interesting and amazing. The 
School of Nursing Library was established in 
1937 with only one book accessioned in that 
year! The present holding is nearly 3000 vol- 
umes. The Medical Library was more impres- 
sive in its beginning, with 124 volumes in the 
first year, 1949, as compared to the approxi- 
mate 2500 volumes now. In accordance with 
the plan to build up each library, the book 
collections continue to be increased and 
brought up to date as new editions are avail- 
able. New subscriptions to journals are added 
when advisable, and some are transferred to 
other departments or discontinued. 

It is little wonder that the library quarters 
have become cramped in the ensuing years. 
Many ideas for new facilities have been of- 
fered and revised. The current plan is to com- 
bine the two libraries and move into re- 
modeled quarters of more than double the 
present space, allowing for ten years’ growth. 
The concept of integrated libraries in hospi- 
tals has been seriously considered for several 
years. Both administrators and librarians rec- 
ognize the importance of such a plan to im- 
prove service, foster economy by avoiding 
duplication, and insure more complete super- 
vision. 


X-RAY 
of hospital libraries 


There is never a dull moment in a hospital 


' library. Daily challenges, when conquered, 


are more than gratifying; when they are not, 
there is always the solace of the coffee break. 
One returns repeatedly to pursue evasive 
items. Each minute is filled with sixty seconds 
of endeavor to improve methods, learn more, 
and build our hospital library into a better 
position and greater usefulness. 

Hospital libraries are filled with contribu- 
tions of a host of specialized writers. If Sir 
William Osler, renowned physician influential 


~in early medical libraries, were to visit our li- 


braries today, we trust he would still consider 


Aach one a “noble treasure house.” and still 


have a feeling of “lively gratitude” toward 
them, The daily use of these libraries con- 





Another volunteer, Mrs. Herbert Brockway, operates the 
talking book machine for a patient in Presbyterian—St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Chicago. 


tinues to be a good indication that present- 
day physicians have similar feelings. 

Library materials and services continue to 
extend to all departments and are bound by 
common interests. Students in X-ray Tech- 
nology frequently have rendezvous with 
Frances McCoy, our silent partner in a pad- 
ded closet, a skeleton so named because there 
have been debates as to gender, and “it” is 
the real McCoy! Personnel from Physical 
Therapy, Laboratory, Occupational Therapy, 
Pharmacy and other hospital departments are 
frequent users of the libraries. Close relation- 
ships are maintained, and daily contacts re- 
veal necessary requests and needs. Hospital li- 
braries throb with activities, whether they in- 
volve lectures to advanced students in the use 
of library materials, orientation of freshmen, 
or interlibrary loans. 


BIOPSY 
of materials and methods 


Sir William Osler expressed his interest in 
medical libraries at the opening of the Bos- 
ton Medical Library in 1875: “It is hard for 
me to speak of the value of libraries in terms 
which would not seem exaggerated. . . . To 
study the phenomena of disease without books 
is to sail an uncharted sea, while to study 
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books without patients is not to go to sea at 
| lg 

An atomic-age slogan for a hospital library 
could very well be, “A place for obtaining 
necessary information for key people at cru- 
cial moments.” Important to the success of 
correlating library facilities in a modern and 
active medical center is the material and 
moral backing furnished by hospital adminis- 
tration. This is the obvious result of success 
in any enterprise calling for adaptability, 
sympathetic understanding, and contagious 
good humor as expressed by all persons and 
departments involved. 

When we are confronted with a particularly 
difficult request, and have to search into the 
dim past for original surgical procedures, 
current treatment for strange-sounding ail- 
ments, or seek tomorrow’s wonder-drug, we 


* Harvey Cushing, “The Life of Sir William Osler,” 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925. v, 1, p. 344. 
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are proud when we can present the inquirer 
with the information requested. 


TREATMENT 
prescribed by hospital libraries 


Someone has wisely written, “medical li- 
braries should have as few rules as possible 
and break them all whenever necessary.” If 
a physician needs a book for quick reference 
in an emergency, it is of more value on the 
medical or surgical ward at a crucial moment 
than it would be chained to the library shelf. 
If a clinical instructor needs to stress a point 
to students or colleagues, the contents of a 
book or journal may present the answer more 
strategically in classroom or conference room. 

Both libraries are focal points of sharing 
educational endeavors. Exhibits are made 
available by staff members and others, Col- 
lections of published papers by staff members 
and other hospital personnel reflect a stimu- 
lating example of library influence. 

Sixteen Ward Libraries have been estab- 
lished throughout the hospital. Each unit is 
regularly inventoried to ascertain current 
holdings and needs. Obsolete materials are 
periodically removed and up-to-date titles 
supplied. Basic reference books are included 
in each area, such as general and medical dic- 
tionaries, drug encyclopedias, books on nurs- 
ing procedures, dietetic manuals, vertical file 
materials, with emphasis on the particular 
subject indicated in each department: pedi- 
atrics, surgery, medical, obstetrics, ete. 

New books are displayed, as in other librar- 
ies. Lists of new acquisitions are distributed 
throughout the hospital. Through constant 
reading of tables-of-contents of the journals 
received, the library staff is able to notify de- 
partments and personnel of current articles in 
areas of their specific interest. 


PROGNOSIS 


In a prediction of the duration, course, and 
termination of medical librarianship, based 


on all information available in the present — 


situation, let us state: May the duration be 


endless, may the course continue with ever S 


increasing enthusiasm, service and usefulness. 
and may there never be a termination, ©- eee 
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_ Notes on education for 
hospital librarianship 


by Henry J. Gartland 


This article outlines the current status of edu- 
cation for hospital librarianship, together 
with an appraisal of future trends. 

As a prerequisite to the requirements of 
formal education I refer to the summary notes 
in the American Library Association bro- 
chure, “Hospital Librarianship As A Career.” 
Under the heading “Have You Got What It 
Takes,” the brochure lists: “A warm regard 
for people . . . desire to assist others .. . en- 
joyment of books . . . intellectual curiosity 
... some specialty background or interest... 
adaptability . . . physical stamina . . . sense of 
humor.” 

It would be hard to improve upon this list 
of prerequisites. They are essentials because 
hospital librarianship, whether concerned with 
direct or indirect service to others, requires 
that its personnel exhibit these characteristics 
to a marked degree. A librarian might easily 

‘be the best-qualified person from the stand- 
e- point of knowledge of books and materials in 
subject specialties, but without these personal 
attributes his success in the work is far from 
assured. 

A bachelor’s degree plus one year of gradu- 
ate library school training is the formal edu- 
cational requirement for hospital librarianship. 

What kinds of library school courses are of 
most value to a hospital librarian? First, it is 
=. helpful to identify the core of hospital librar- 


_ @ © Mr. Gartland is director, Medical and General 


Reference Library Staff, Veterans Administra- 
tlon.e + 


ianship. This was done for us almost 40 years 
ago by the Veterans Administration. In Janu- 
ary 1923, an official publication sent to all 
hospitals stated: “The most important con- 
tribution the librarian has to make to the 
patients and personnel is her knowledge of 
books and her ability to fit the book to the 
reader. Her library training enables her to 
point out where information in any field of 
knowledge is to be found.” This statement is 
still valid, and the Veterans Administration 
today is operating its library system on these 
premises. Thus book selection, readers ad- 
visory, and reference courses are basic re- 
quirements for hospital library service. In 
addition to these courses, those given under 
the heading “Special Libraries” in library 
school catalogs would also have general appli- 
cation. Another type of course which would 
be useful to the hospital librarian would per- 
tain to audio-visual materials and services. 
For medical and nursing library services, two 
categories of courses, “Reference and Re- 
search” and “Science Literature,” would sup- 
ply valuable background. 

As the accompanying table shows, some li- 
brary schools do offer courses specifically 
keyed to hospital library services. 

Where it is not possible to obtain the ad- 
vantages of formal education in hospital li- 
brary service, working librarians and those 
interested in this type of service avail them- 
selves of other opportunities for education. 
Preconference workshops of professional as- 
sociations, institutes, and workshops are all 
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contributing to tae advancement of the hos- 
pital librarian’s education. Two books are 
particularly recommended to librarians inter- 
ested in self-education: Applied Medical Li- 
brary Practice, by Thomas E. Keys (Thomas,. 
1958), and the Handbook of Medical Library 
Practice, edited by Janet Doe and Mary 
Louise Marshall (ALA, 1956). 

Perhaps the greatest pressure on education 
for hospital librarianship will be exerted on 
medical library service. It is projected that 
this requirement fcr expanded medical library 
education will be generated by the continuing 
growth of medicel research in the United 
States. The curren: level of medical research 
expenditure of $350 million annually was ex- 
pected to rise to ore billion dollars by 1970. 
This estimate has been revised and this ex- 
penditure is now expected by 1967 or 1968.7 


1 Edgar S. Gordon, “The Socialization of Research 
Funds,” Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, 
55:5, January 1960. : 
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In April 1960, the Committee of Consultants 
on Medical Research to the Committee on 
Appropriations, U.S. Senate, made two rec- . 

ommendations: > i 


1. Modernization and Supplementation of 
Medical Libraries. 

Funds should be appropriated in fiscal year 
1961 in the amount of $5 million to support the 
modernization and supplementation of medical 
libraries. 

2. Renovation and Construction of Library 
Facilities. 

Funds for renovation and construction of li- 
brary facilities should be sought through the 
health research facilities construction program 
or, if health educational facilities construction is 
added, through this joint program. 


Trained personnel will become an absolute 
necessity if these praiseworthy objectives are 
to be realized. Without capable and efficient 
librarians, what real value will the facilities 
and resources have? 


pL AE AP yD a a OAA eA ON 


School Course Title When Time 
Given 
Catholic Univ. Reference and Bibliography— Alternate 30 hours 
Medical Scienzes years 
Columbia Medical Literature Summer 30 hours 
(Alternate 
years 
; in Fall) 
Drexel Medical Bibliography Possibly ll sessions 
Medical Librarianship every 3-4 plus exam. 
years 
Emory Medical Librarianship Summer 23 sessions plus 
term paper ° 
Illinois Medical Literature and Summer 5 weeks‘ 
l Reference Work 
Michigan Medical and Technical 
Libraries | 
North Carolina Seminar in Medical Spring 15 weeks 
Librarianship Semester l 
Southern California Bibliography of the Biomedical Summer 26 sessions 
and Physical Sciences plus an exam. 
session 
Western Reserve’ Hospital Library Service Spring 16 hours of 
lectures 


727 hours instruction plus 1-2 hours of films in 
medical science and 3-4 days field work. 

*Has one hour of medical library organization, 
I hcur medical literature, and 1 hour nursing school 
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libraries. Curriculum being revised in relation to the™ . 


new course in Medical Librarianship, starting Spring. 
1961. 
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Hospital library service 
_— a selected bibliography 


by Marie Peltier and Helen T. Yast 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


American Library Association. Hospital Librar- 
ies; Objectives and Standards. Prepared by the 
Hospital Libraries Division. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1953. 19 p. 

The joint effort of the American Library As- 
sociation, the Special Libraries Association, and 
the Medical Library Association. An essential 
guide for the development and improvement of 
hospital libraries, treating each type separately. 


De Popolo, Muriel. “The Integrated Library in a 
Community Hospital,” Special Libraries, XLVIII 
(December, 1957), 457-59. 

A library that combines all three hospital li- 
brary services has many advantages. These are 
enumerated and explained. Methods of how to 
make integrated libraries work are expressed 
very practically. 


Hollis, Catherine O’Day, and Teresa Louise, 
Sister, C.S.J. “The Library Committee in Ac- 
tion,” The Catholic Library World, XXVII (No- 
vember, 1955), 77-78. 

The advantages and activities of a library 
committee in medical and nursing school librar- 
ies. 


Mohrhardt, Foster. “Standards of Performance 
for Hospital Libraries,” Library Trends, II (Jan- 
uary, 1954), 452-57, 


è Miss Peltier originally compiled this bibli- 

ography while a student in the Library Science 

Department of the College of St. Catherine, St. 

Paul. She is now medical librarian of Mercy Hos- 

™ pital, Chicago. Miss Yast is librarian of the 

American Hospital Association. The bibliography 

. Mwvas' edited by Eleanor Phinney, executive secre- 

tary of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries. 


Different standards of performance in medical 
and patients’ libraries as demonstrated in the 
library program for hospitalized veterans. The 
libraries are integrated kut have distinctive func- 
tions. 


Mary Germaine, Sister, S.S.M. “Hospital Li- 
brary Service,’ The Catholic Library World, 
XXV (April, 1954), 218-22. 

Each kind of hospital library is considered 
individually with its perticular objectives, and 
the reader is given many suggestions for good 
library service. 


O’Toole, Margaret M. “Library Service: Annual 
Administrative Reviews.” Hospitals, Journal of 
the American Hospital Association, XXXII 
(April 16, 1958), 54-56. 

Current practices in all types of libraries in 
hospitals are summarized. A list of 26 references 


- covering the literature for 1957 is appended. 


Ricker, Eleanor L. “The Hospital Librarian in a 
Large Organization,” Special Libraries, XLVI 
(December, 1957), 455-57. 

A description of the United States Veterans 
Administration Hospital libraries. Explains the 
advantages and disadvantages of libraries which 
must operate in large institutions. 


Seifert, Vernon D. “A Case for a ‘Professional’ 
Hospital Library,” Hospitals, XXXV (January 
16, 1961), 44-+4+. 

The thesis of the author, a hospital adminis- 
trator, is that an imaginative and progressive 
professional library in a hospital, serving medi- 
cal staff, paramedical personnel and students in 
hospital technical schools, is a worth-while goal 
for any hospital. He discusses the basic func- 
tions and objectives of such a service and de- 
scribes the program in Fairview Park Hospital, 
Cleveland. 
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Yast, Helen. “Library Service: Annual Admin- 
istrative Reviews,” Hospitals, XXXIV (April 16, 
1960), 92+, 

Significant literature on hospital libraries, 
published in 1958 and 1959, is distilled in this 
review which lists 28 references in its bibliog- 
raphy. Emphasis is on control of the literature. 


United Hospital Fund for New York. Planning 
the Hospital Library. A Report of the Commit- 
tee on Hospital Library Architecture. New York: 
By the United Hcspital Fund of New York, 
1957. 12 p. 

An important facior in good library service— 
the physical setup—is covered in this excellent 
charted outline. Inc_udes function, location, min- 
imum library staff, and additional space requir2- 
ments for all types of libraries in 400-600 bed 
general hospitals. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES 


DeLisle, Margaret M. The Medical Library, a 
Vital Force. St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Asso- 
ciation, 1957. 29 p. 

Intended to help hospital administrators and 
librarians to organzze policies for medical li- 
brary services, this sooklet also states their ob- 
ligations in this respect. 


Keys, Thomas E. Apolied Medical Library Prac- 
tice. With chapters by Catherine Kennedy and 
Ruth M. Tews. Spr:ngfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas Pub., 1958. 495 p. 

This well-known medical librarian gives us 
comprehensive information gained through ex- 
perience. Good index; excellent bibliographies. 


Kuchinsky, Saul A. “Your Hospital Medical Li- 
brary,” Resident Physician, VI (February, 
1960), 101-4. 

The librarian of Montefiore Hospital Library 
in New York City explains hospital medical li- 
brary service for house staff. His chatty, infor- 
mal style dispels the shroud of mystery which 
many interns, residents, and medical staff mem- 
bers feel envelops the library. 


Lint, Peggy W. “Organizing a Medical Library 
in a Tuberculosis Hospital,” Special Libraries, 
XLVI (March, 1955), 167-69. 

The primary purpcse of this paper is to show 
that the services of -he medical library in this 
tybe of a specializec hospital must be admin- 
istered with special attention to the particular 
illness of the patient. 
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Medical Library Association. Handbook of Medi- 
cal Library Practice. 2d ed. revised and en- 
larged. Edited by Janet Doe and Mary Louise 
Marshall. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1956. 601 p. Bibliography, 337-537. 

Extensive in scope of information provided for 
medical librarian and physician, and rich both in 
principles and methods of library service. 
Doubly useful for long annotated classified bib- 
hiography of reference works and histories in 
medicine and the allied sciences. 


Medical Library Workshop, University of San 
Francisco. “The Medical Library Today.” San 
Francisco, 1958. (Mimeographed:) 

Pertinent information on the newer trends in 
medical libraries, on possible solutions to mutual 
problems, an overview of professional medical 
librarianship, and practical, concrete helps and 
shortcuts for better library service. 


NURSING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Carriker, Dora. “We Modernized Our Library,” 
The American Journal of Nursing, LIII (April, 
1953), 418-19, 

An overview of what is involved in redoing a 
nursing school library. The main objectives and 
functions of the library’s service are the basis 
for all decisions made. 


Cierley, Evalyn R. “Library Orientation,” The 


American Journal of Nursing, LIII (June, 1953), 


691-92. 

Stresses the importance of this valuable yet 
frequently neglected service in a nursing school, 
and gives outline for instruction in library use. 


Maxville, Anne. “Sharing Library Service,” The 
American Journal of Nursing, LIII (January, 
1953), 66-68. 

In describing how two schools of nursing in 
Rhode Island improved their library service yet 
stayed within their budget, the article also shows 
how ideas and people are given precedence over 
rooms and books. 


Munson, Helen W. “The Role of the Nursing 
Library in the Education of Nurses,” Special 
Libraries, XLVIII (May-June, 1957). 

A librarian’s experiences in trying to meet the 
high standards set for nursing school libraries 


+ 


by professional organizations in the broad field ~ 


of nursing. 

National League for Nursing. “Guide for the 
Development of Libraries in Schools of Nurs- 
ing.” New York, 1952. (Mimeographed.) 
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Lists requirements for the library collection, 
technica] services, professional and clerical staff, 
library committee, equipment, materials and 
budget for proper maintenance, in the light of 
the nursing school’s educational program. In- 
cludes a very helpful bibliography. 


National League for Nursing. 4 Library Hand- 
book for Schools of Nursing. 2d ed. New York: 
National League for Nursing, 1953. 265 p. 

The first seventy pages are a guidebook which 
needs much supplementary materia]. The main 
parts, II and III, are a list of Subject Headings 
and a Classification Outline. Although this book 
is really a cataloging tool, the first section gives 
good, though incomplete, coverage of service to 
patrons. 


Raising, L. Miles.” Keeping Up with Professional 
Literature,” The American Journal of Nursing, 
LIX (April, 1959), 544-45, 

Stresses the nursing school librarian’s need to 
keep up with the literature, since without a 
broad indexing service for nursing periodicals, 
she must abstract and index for the benefit of 
the nursing personnel. 


Scannell, Katherine T. “Organizing our Li- 
brary,” The American Journal of Nursing, XLIX 
(November, 1959), 733. 

A small nursing school library was profes- 
sionally organized from its beginning and is 
therefore able to adequately meet the needs of 
the nursing educational plan. 


PATIENTS’ LIBRARIES 


Bursinger, Bess C. “Neuro-Psychiatric Hospital 
Library,” Library Journal. LXXIX (November 
15, 1954), 2153-55. 

The descriptions of how to help patients in 
mental hospitals through library service are 
definite and detailed. Good suggestions on how 
to use patient assistants. 


Cohoe, Edith. “Bibliotherapy for handicapped 
children,” NEA Journal, XLIX (May, 1960), 34- 
36. 

The author, a teacher for blind and partially 
seeing students, discusses the use of biblio- 
therapy in the classroom and appends a list of 
fiction and biography which she has found use- 
ful, 


: ~ Coville, Walter J. “Bibliotherapy: Some Practi- 


cal Considerations,” Hospital Progress, XLI 
(April; 1960), 138+, (May, 1960), 20+. 


The chief of clinical psychology services at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital in New York City traces 
the history of bibliotherapy, discusses its aims, 
cites applications in various types of situations, 
and concludes “the value of bibliotherapy is gen- 
erally accepted and at times one wonders why 
its practice is limited to so few.” 


Delaney, Sadie P. “Time’s Telling,” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, XXIX (February, 1955), 461-63. 

Excellent discussion of how the educational, 
recreational, and therapeutic functions of a 


Veterans’ Hospital library are applied to the 


different kinds of patients. 


Flandorf, Vera. “Administration of the Reading 
Program in the Pediatrics Department of a Hos- 
pital,” The Catholic Library World, XXX (De- 
cember, 1958), 171-72. 

Practical, simple pointers are given on how to 
offer the best library service to sick children. 
The librarian’s responsibility to prepare the 
nurses for the “story lady experience” is dis- 
cussed. 


McNamara, Mary. “Hospital Librarian Pro- 
motes Hospital,” Library Journal, LXXXII 
(May 1, 1957), 1174-75. 

How the hospital public relations can be 
helped or harmed by the policies of the patients’ 
library. i 


Moody, Edna Pearl. “Books Bring Hope,” Li- 
brary Journal, LXXVII (March 1, 1952), 387- 
92. 

From her experience as a librarian in a men- 
tal hospital, the author gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for bibliotherapy. 


Ryan, Mary Jane. “Bibliotherapy and Psy- 
chiatry: Changing Concepts, 1937-1957,” Spe- 
cial Libraries, XLVIII (May-June, 1957), 197- 
99. 

A summary of the developments in the science 
of psychiatry which require corresponding devel- 
opments in bibliotherapy. 


Ticknor, William E. “Books in the Fight Against 
Tuberculosis,” Library Journal, LXXXI (No- 
vember 1, 1956), 2499-2502. 

The emotional factors involved in tuberculo- 
sis must be econsidered in helping recovery. 
Uses examples of real cases in which reading 
was definitely a help to recovery, and cites the 
variety of services possible for long-term pa- 
tients. eee 
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MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN. Jean Beaven 
Abernethy, edizor. “One of the best vol- 
umes of meditations that we have seen in 
a long time.”—Pulpit Digest. “Representa- 
tive of the bezt that women in varying 
walks of life are thinking today.”—~Chris- 
tian Advocate 384 pages Fl 69¢ 


Ricues oF TEE Kinepom. Grace Noll 
Crowell, “Mrs. Crowell’s keen insight into 
the Bible’s meening and its use for per- 
sonal devotions is again demonstrated in 
this choice collection of 25 meditations.” — 
The Watchman-Examiner 
' 128 pages F4 69¢ 
SerarruaL Hirrrors. Ralph Spaulding 
Cushman. ‘Those who look upon their 
religion as a personal experience which 
may be deepered by such religious ex- 
ercises will find this book an aid to their 
devotional life. —Garrett Tower, 
160 pages F5 69¢ 

Tue Evene Arran. Carl Wallace Petty. 
Sixteen stimulating meditations, dealing 
with such topics as Faith, Hope, Fear, and 
Success. Valuable to ministers as an 
abundant sourc2 of illustrative passages. 
Laymen will appreciate the readable style. 
192 pages F7 69¢ 





Ten Ruzes ror Livre. Clovis G. Chap- 
pell. “OF all the books written about the 
ten commandments, it may be doubted 
whether any has ever interpreted them so 
vividly.” —Christian Century. “Inspiring to 
read.”—Church Managment 

176 pages F2 95¢ 
Sermons For Sreca Days. Charles M. 
Crowe. “A source book of sermon material 
for special days.”—~The Pulpit. “The vol- 
ume is valuable . . . for inspiration, for a 
source of ideas, and for a body of factual 
information.” —The Lutheran 

176 pages F3 95¢ 


Pater anp His Lorn. Clarence E. Mac- 
artney. “An inductive biography of a 
many-sided man. ... The reader is al- 
ways aware of the proximity of Peter to 
Christ.” Pulpit Digest. “Many helps and 
practical illustrations.”-—Christian Ob- 
server 248 pages F6 95¢ 


THERE Ant SERMONS IN Srorres. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger. “Human interest stories 
that have grown out of life situations, 
covering a wide range of topics and deal- 
ing with many personalities . . . the great 
and near-great.”—-The Lutheran 

152 pages F8 95¢ 
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The way into books 


by Roderick L. Haig-Brown 


Samuel Johnson said that people who don’t 
read “have nothing io think and very little to 
sav.” In its time thet was a pretty harsh re- 
mark, because a ver~ large number of people 
couldn’t réad. Today nearly everyone can reac 
but Johnson would, I am sure, be very quick 
to point out that no g-eater proportion of them 
does read than did sc in his day. The rest still 
end up with “nothirg to think and little to 
say.” 

Since this is so under modern conditions 
when people can read, I am inclined to think 
it is as it should be. Flany people do not want 
to think and do not want to talk about any- 
thing that matters very much. And if they do 
not want to, why should they? But it remains 
important to give them the chance to make a 
positive decision about it-—to show them what 
reading is and can be, and that having some- 
thing to think and scmething to say can be 
quite pleasant when ore gets used to it. 

Johnson also said: “A man ought to read 
just as inclination leads him; for what he reads 
as a task will do him [ttle good. A young man 
should read five hours in a day and so may 
acquire a great deal of knowledge.” I find my- 
self very much in sympathy with this state- 
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ment. Reading should be very little guided 
from outside, and there must be plenty of it to 
do any good. 

Children and young people should have a 
chance to read and, beyond that, a chance to 
know what reading can give them. If they then 
reject it, there is little more to be done. The 
question is: What is a chance to read and what 
constitutes a chance to find the joy and satis- 
faction of reading? 


PEOPLE, NOT NATIONS 


It is a mistake to separate books into nation- 
alities. The best books do not so separate them- 
selves: they are translated into many languages 
and read by many nationalities. Because they 
deal with universalt hings, they find echoes of 
experience in everyone. A local book or a 
national book may have some special value 
because it is closer to the experience of its 
readers, and for this reason it will become 
particularly desirable within a certain locality 
or nation. But while this value deserves recog- 
nition, perhaps especially for young people, it 
is important not to confuse it with greatness or 
even excellence. A book is good, bad, or in- 
different in itself and not by reason of its 
national origin. 

It is very important to give young people a 
chance to understand, from the very start, that 
books are the products of men and women, not 
of nations, nor of factions, nor even of fac- 
tories. I say this because of a recent experience 
with a group of elementary school children 
who were brought to my study to see an author 
at work, The teacher explained that some of the ° 
books they had read had their start in this 
room. “Here?” asked one little girl. “You 
mean like this on the desk?” “Yes,” said the 
teacher, “what did you think?” “Why,” said 
the little girl, “I thought they made them up in 
factories.” 

The librarian must look out upon the whole 
of literature, upon world literature in the grand 
sense, as the realm that should be opened to 
the child. This is an attitude of mind rather 
than any immediate practical achievement. But 


only if the attitude is there, in full force ahd ~ 


virtue, can the way be opened to the achieve- 
ment. j 
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In Canada we do, of course, give special 
attention to Canadian books, and our children 
will naturally give them more than an even 
break. We want to see ourselves as our own 
countrymen see us. We want to read our own 
history as it reveals itself to a Canadian mind. 
We want to see our present and explore our 
future, examine our institutions, test our feel- 
ings, in the light of Canadian experience. Until 
recently all these things were luxuries we could 
barely afford. We are just beginning to recog- 
nize and realize a Canadian literature that fills 
many needs. This is a help, I am quite sure, 
both to librarians who would lead children into 
literature and to children who would find their 
way into it. 

If we overemphasize things Canadian in our 
early reading, I think we may be forgiven for 
doing so. Until recently we have had to borrow 
most of our heroes from British and American 
writings. It is good for us to know that Mac- 
Kenzie and Fraser and Thompson were heroes 
as well as Lewis and Clark, good to know that 
the law and order of the Northwest Mounted 
Police and our great early judges have a glory 
and meaning perhaps greater than that of the 
frontier marshal and the U.S. Cavalry. We are 
busy finding ourselves, and that is one of the 
ways of our young people into literature. 


SPECIAL INTERESTS OF CHILDREN 


There is a librarian’s saying—lI am sure it 
must have been first said by a librarian—that 
“a boy may not be interested in books, but 


e Mr. Haig-Brown 
made this address in 
Montreal, June 22, at 
a joint meeting of the 
ALA Children’s Serv- 
ices and Young Adult 
Services divisions 
with the Canadian 
Association of Chil- 
dren’s Librarians and 
the Canadian Library 
Association’s Young 
2 ople’s Section. His assigned subject was Cana- 


dian Books in English for Children and Young 
Adults, 





there are books about things a boy is interested 
in.” The implication is that a child can be 
shown that books are useful, or that they can 
contribute to the pleasures he finds in other, 
usually more active, pursuits. Once he accepts 
this, there is always a reasonable hope that 
he may go a step further and realize that read- 
ing in itself can become a satisfying and lively 
interest. 

This appeal to special interests is a perfectly 
legitimate one. One of the functions of books 
and reading is to supply information, and an- 
other is to supply pleasure through vicarious 
experience. Books on such matters as baseball 
and football, guns and hunting, skin diving, . 
skiing, hot rods and fishing rods belong in all 
young people’s libraries and are read in Can- 
ada with the same interest as they are else- 
where. And Canadian girls in the country 
areas, and I suspect also in the cities, read 
“horse books”-—horse books ‘of every conceiv- 
able kind from the most intricately technical to 
the most outrageously fictional. 

Reading that remains limited to these special 
interests is, however, little more than a pacifier 
—it keeps children quiet, gives them something 
to do, lets them fill out little cards to satisfy 
teachers. It does not of itself lead into that mas- 
sive accumulation of human thought and feel- 
ing and experience that is literature. 

There have always been good natural read- 
ers—children or sometimes older people who 
turn to books with omnivorous delight from the 
first opportunity. These may present some 
special challenges for librarians, but no real 
problems. Many children are directed toward 
good reading by family influence and example. 
A librarian’s problem here is simply that of 
keeping up with the child, of detecting the 
standards that have been reached and advanc- 
ing them when possible. But the art of reading 
does not come naturally or by family example 
to enough children to ensure that under our 
systems——Canadian and American—construc- 
tive and intelligent people go out into society 
in sufficient quantity to protect and maintain 
human progress. Social democracy, which we 
both prefer and practice, holds the illusion that 
every man’s opinion is as good as the next. 
This is a pathetic weakness, and it can be 
countered only by creating a higher proportion 
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of people whose opinions really are worth 
something. Librarians have an important part 
to play in this. 

I am thinking now of librarians as not 
merely keepers of Looks, but knowers of bocks 
end lovers of books. Reading and knowing 
kooks, I suspect, is the first duty of librarians. 
Cnly after that are the classification systems 
and the mechanics of library-keeping impor- 
tant. A librarian in his library is an authority 
—on books. He will be consulted and his 
ovinions will be valued. For many there is no 
other way into the essential world of books 
than through the librarian. 


TEACHERS AS READERS 


If I were a children’s librarian I think my 
first and greatest cate would be the teachers of 
children. We have in Canada, as I am sure 
ycu have in the United States, great numbers 
of uneducated teachzers—nonreading teachers, 
that is, for the two are indissolubly insepara- 
ble; the failure of method without broad 
knowledge is absoluze. But most teachers are 
on the edge of beirg readers. A good high 
school librarian, a good small-town librarian, 
a zood city librarian can, by understanding 
the needs of teachers, by studying their in- 
terests and inclinations, and above all by know- 
ing books and literature, do more for children’s 
reading through service to teachers than in any 
other way. If teachere are readers, the children 
who have it in them to read at all will come to 
you more than half prspared for what you have 
to offer. 

Here let me digress for a moment to a 
sharply practical consideration. In our country 
—ferhaps also in the United States—books 
are not considered the tools of a teacher’s trade. 
A government, theoretically composed of think- 
ing men, does not consider teachers’ nor, I 
suspect, librarians’ book purchases as legiti- 
mats income-tax deductions. Whether teachers 
and librarians have made representations about 
this, I do not know. If they have not, they 
should. Every book and periodical a teacher 
buys, every book anc periodical a librarian 
buys, is inevitably a tcol of his trade. Further- 
morz, teachers and litrarians would not have 
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to make representations about anything so self- 
evident as this were it not that nonreading 
people elect legislators who do not understand 
the importance of reading. 

I see the librarian as a dispenser of books, 
someone concerned not with how many books 
are on the shelves, but how many can be kept 
in circulation. Of course there are budgets to 
be considered and losses to be accounted for 
and a mass of administrative details to be at- 
tended to that have little to do with books as 
books. But I do not see the librarian as a cold 
servant of files and catalogs, I see him as the 
sympathetic friend of all who come to the li- 
brary, knowing that books are for people and 
unread books are of little value. If this is an 
erroneous picture, please do not disillusion me. 
This may be a writer’s view, but I think that 
the ideal fate for a library book is to become 
worn out and replaced. If it is lost before it is 
worn out, that is sad; but it is far better lost 
and loved than left on the shelves. 


GOOD AND BAD WRITING 


Only good writing can suggest and reveal the 
power of good literature—reason enough in it- 
self for librarians to know the difference be- 
tween good and bad writing and to know which 
books on their shelves are well written and 
which badly written. 

For young children and for most older chil- 
dren the power of good writing is most readily 


‘revealed in narrative. A good story encloses 
and enfolds a child, takes him up with it, 


creates a world for him and gives him mem- 
ories. That is why Canadian children read 
the Hornblower stories of C. S. Forester, which 
are not Canadian stories at all, and the Jalna 
stories of Mazo de la Roche, which are Ca- 
nadian, and J. B. Lippincott’s animal stories, 
which are American—good stories, of whatever 
nationality, well told in good language. 
Young children also like stories with which 
they can readily identify themselves. That is 
why boys like stories of both world wars, pref- 
erably of the forces of their own nation and 


preferably true—an official war history, even ~ 


though officially dull in spots, may be read to 
tatters. Little girls like what my daughtér calls 
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“girl” stories—stories of somewhat older girls, 
perhaps Canadian, perhaps American, perhaps 
English. As I remember it, distantly over the 
years, when a small boy at school one eagerly 
read stories about larger boys in larger schools. 
It seems natural enough to be inevitable, and 
while the majority of such stories may not be of 
the highest order, they fill a need of some sort 
and probably play their part in creating an 
interest in reading for the sake of reading. 


POETRY 


It is important not to forget the power of 
narrative poems. Good modern - narrative 
poems that appeal readily to children are 
scarce, and fashion tends away from the great 
Victorians. Fashion of this sort is readily im- 
posed upon children—their elders and betters 
simply hide the poets and their work away 
from them. I believe this is a serious mistake. 
The narrative poems of people like Scott, 
Tennyson, and Kipling are supremely good 
work and can have immense appeal. They are 
also readily recognizable as good work, as 
precise literary form that powerfully and ex- 
actly achieves its purpose. Once read, they be- 
come valued memories and almost inevitably 
lead into the search for further experience. 
Nor would I have you forget such poets as 
Oliver Goldsmith and Thomas Love Peacock. 
Among the moderns, Stephen Vincent Benét 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay come readily to 
mind. The reach from good narrative verse 
into the finest poetry is not really very far, and 
‘a child who has found his satisfactions in nar- 
rative is ready to make it. 

I could pursue this matter further and tell 
you that the product of modern education lacks 
an educated frame of reference, but I am sure 
you have heard it all before. The child or adult 
who lacks all knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature comes to most modern literature at a 
grave disadvantage. Perhaps the answer to this 
is in the modern translations of the classics, 
and especially in the work of Robert Graves; 
but a suggestion such as this is in the nature of 
4epairs for adults rather than opportunity for 
children. I can only urge upon you the impor- 
tance of encouraging any sign of interest in 


Greek and Roman civilization. 

I have so far been neglecting books written 
especially for children. This is at least partly 
because I believe that children were never 
better served in this way than they are today. 
Never before have there been children’s books 
in such variety and quantity, so well written, 
planned, produced, and illustrated. A librari- 
an’s difficulty must be to find the ideal ways 
among all this excellence. I can suggest only a 
few guiding rules. In the first place, avoid all 
simplifications, abridgments, and rewrites. 
They do not belong on library shelves or any- 
where else that I know of. Try, if you can, to 
keep away from those long series of books 
written around a single character or shell of a 
character. You can’t avoid them—they fill a 
need, I know, and even the most alert of chil- 
dren is likely to find a way into them and drug 
himself with a quick surfeit. For many children 
they become an addiction as deadly as mari- 
juana and may provide years of insulation 
from anything that could really be called read- 
ing. 

It is important to look for good simple style, 
sharp characterization, and concrete situations, 
all of which are made to carry ideas naturally 
and effectively. These are the modern standards 
of children’s writing, and there is no need to 
bother much with books that do not come up to 
them. 

Nonfiction books probably maintain even 
higher standards, on the average, than fiction. 
I do not profess to know my way around them 
as I am sure you do, but in the United States 
you have a series of historical biography called 
the Landmark Series; we in Canada have a 
rough equivalent, narrower in scope and di- 
rected I think to rather older children, called 
Great Stories of Canada, Our children read 
your Landmark Series and I hope there is also 
a place in your libraries for our series. We all 
benefit by exchanges of this sort. 

Books of these types lead readily into more 
advanced reading, and librarians should be 
very quick to serve any sign of such awakening 
interest. The straightforward biography of an 
early explorer may lead to curiosity about his 
contemporaries, the native peoples he met with, 
the particular country he traversed, the events 
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chat followed his ciscoveries. A library should 
>e ready to provide further reading on these 
and similar points, and a librarian should be 
alert to suggest alternative sources when his 
own are exhausted. As a simple example of 
this type of progressive reading, I should like 
lo tell of a Grade XI student in a rural western 
high school. This Canadian boy happened cn 
én account of Confederate generals in an ency- 
clopedia. He knew tittle or nothing of the Civil 
War and very little more of American history 
in general, but the southern generals interested 
kim and he read in quick succession such books 
as Reveille in Washington, This Hallowed 
Ground, The Crisis, The Epic of America, Littie 
Shepherd of Kingdcm Come, and John Brown’s 
Eody. He may or may not become one more 
dedicated student o= the American Civil War-— 
I rather hope he wil not. But he had learned a 
lot about reading and the power of libraries in 
a very short while, and there is an excellent 
chance the he will epply it to many other sub- 
jects. 

The move from children’s reading into adult 
reading should never be delayed or held back. 
Naturally a librarian is sometimes afraid that 
a child may be discouraged by a book that is 
“too old” or “too cifficult.” It is a fair com- 
ment to suggest this—doing so sets up a chal- 
lenge that is more tkan likely to be accepted— 
but it is wrong to insist on it. I will venture the 
proposition that an adult book which holds a 
child’s interest is always better for him than a 
child’s book. There may be exceptions to this, 
but they are not many and are not likely to be 
found in libraries designed primarily for chil- 
dren. 


VALID TENSORSHIP 


Censorship by exclusion is, I suppose, part 
of a librarian’s duties. But I suggest to you that 
the censorship should always be on literary 
rather than on morel grounds. Any educated 
pezson—I am choosing my words with care— 
knows or has ready means of knowing that 
The Catcher in the Rye is a good book, seri- 
ously and purposefally written by an able 
writer, and therefore an effective and valuable 
means of adding growth and interest to a child’s 
mind. I think it is immensely to the credit of 
librarians that they have stood firmly against 
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the literary ignorance of educators and admin- 
istrators and declared themselves on these 
points. 

A declaration for a book on literary grounds 
is always a declaration on safe grounds-—it 
may not always protect jobs, but it protects 
integrity and it is easily supported. And in this 
particular case there is also the justification of 
the special interest—almost the special claim 
of children on the book’s contents. 

No doubt some of you are wondering about 
other books of high literary quality and doubt- 
ful content. I can tell you a little story about 
at least one of them. Last fall I was autograph- 
ing books in a store when the librarian of a 
private school brought several of the older boys 
down to see me. They were politely interested 
in this healthy assignment, though rather less 
so than was the librarian. Three or four of 
them slipped away while her attention was still 
engaged and quickly purchased copies of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. I admit this delighted me 
and I am sure they got a lot of added pleasure 
from their well-conducted enterprise. But I 
wonder if it was any better for them to get the 
book in this way than with the full consent of 
authority. They are going to read it because it 
is now a part of English literature and it is 
entirely unlikely that they can be harmed by it; 
but the illicit acquisition no doubt raises hopes 
of harm which should not be there and so risks 
making a disappointment out of what should 
have been a fine literary experience. 


CANADIAN CHILDREN FIND A WAY 


I am not at all sure I have filled my assign- 
ment properly. Perhaps I should have given 
you long lists of titles and authors that are 
read by Canadian children, but I cannot feel 
that this would have served any very useful 
purpose. Canadian children read much like 
children anywhere. They are interested in 
stories about their own country, in stories of 
adventure, travel, and the frontier. Books like © 
Farley Mowat’s People of the Deer, R. M. Pat- 
terson’s Dangerous River, Stanwell-Fletcher’s 


Driftwood Valley, and Eric Collier’s Thre 


against the Wilderness are modern equivalents 


of Charles Roberts and Ernest Seton Thomp- 
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son and in some ways superior to them, though 
these are also still read. 

Canadian children have rather a strong 
special interest in Canadian history at the mo- 
ment, at least partly in compensation for a 
surfeit of American and British history. They 
also read books like Anne of Green Gables and 
The Secret Garden and Treasure Island because 
the authors of these books have a special way 
into the desires of a child’s heart. They turn 
readily to a book like The Diary of Anne Frank 
if their attention is directed to it—not merely 
because it has a special contemporary interest, 
but because it is a touching human document. 
My twelve-year-old daughter had read Joy 
Adamson’s Born. Free within three hours of its 
arrival in the house. Children read books like 
Hugh McLennan’s Barometer Rising, and no 
doubt go on in time to other works by this fine 
Canadian novelist. 

Canadian children also read many books that 
are not much good for anything, but I doubt if 
they are greatly harmed by doing so. Inferior 
standards of thinking and writing do not enter- 
tain a competent mind for very long—it 
reaches out for better things. One of the most 
important duties of a librarian is to make sure 
that better things are always within reach. 
Good reading is a constant search-——for enter- 
tainment and excitement, for knowledge and 
understanding and ideas. The librarian is the 
guardian and guide on this search, and in large 
measure the protector of its standards. Li- 
brarians are undoubtedly the most powan 


_ single influence in book publishing today, and 


children’s librarians can well take much of the 
eredit for the present high standards of chil- 
dren’s books. J am not sure what rewards 
children’s librarians ask of their work—per- 
haps more good children’s books to keep the 
customers happy. But the greatest reward must 
always be in watching the first stirrings of true 
intellectual curiosity, in giving guidance and 
stimulation to keep that curiosity alive and 
growing, and in seeing it reach out at last into 
the world of adult books. 

Whether or not this is a reward, it is a serv- 
ice of supreme importance. Without good read- 
iam. human growth is ‘slow at best. Without 
human growth, no civilization can long survive. 
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The 1961 Newbery and Caldecott awards 


by Jean A. Merrill 


Scott O’Dell’s Island of the Blue Dolphins, 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
has been named the most distinguished contri- 
bution to American children’s literature in 
1960, making him the recipient of the 40th 
Newbery Medal. Nicolas Sidjakov, who il- 
lustrated Baboushka and the Three Kings, 
published by Parnassus Press, will receive the 
Caldecott Medal awarded each year to the 
artist of the most distinguished picture book 
for children. 

Set on a remote island off the California 
coast, [sland of the Blue Dolphins is a haunt- 
ingly beautiful story of an Indian girl who 
chose to stay behind with her young brother 
when the remaining members of their tribe 
were taken to the mainland to escape the dep- 
redations of Aleutian fur hunters. After her 
brother was killed by wild dogs, Karana lived 
alone for years, providing herself with the 
weapons, food, and shelter necessary for her 
survival. In her solitude, she turned to the 
animals and birds around her for companion- 
ship, especially to Rontu, a wild dog she man- 
aged to capture and tame. When her long- 
awaited rescuers finally found her and took 
her to Mission Santa Barbara, Karana was 
wearing an otter cape, a skirt made of cormo- 
rant feathers, and a handsome necklace and 
earrings. Superbly written, this first person 
account will make a lasting impression on its 
young readers. 

» In his Author’s Note at the end of the book, 
. Mr. O'Dell states that the island, now a secret 
U.S. naval base. was discovered in 1602 by a 
Spaniard in search of a port where treasure 
galleons from the Philippines could find shel- 
ter in case of distress. He named it La Isla de 
San Nicolas. Mr. O’Dell adds, “The girl Rob- 
inson Crusoe whose story I have attempted to 
re-create actually lived alone on this island 
from 1835-1853, and is known to history as 


e Miss Merrill, director of work with children at 
hesKansas City Public Library, is chairman of 
the Newbery and Caldecott Award Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division. 


“The Lost Woman of San Nicolas.” Father 
Gonzales of the Mission Santa Barbara be- 
friended her after her rescue, and her record 
is still preserved there. These few historical 
facts have inspired a book that is truly dis- 
tinguished, 

Island of the Blue Dolphins is the first book 
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Scott O'Dell 


Scott O’Dell has written for young people, al- 
though his several books for adults have es- 
tablished him as an authority on the history 
of California. A native of Los Angeles, Mr. 
O’Dell has traveled widely and now lives in 
an old mining town in the mountains east of 
San Diego. Formerly active in both the news- 
paper world and the film industry, he now 
devotes all of his time to writing. One of his 
best-known adult books is Country of the Sun, 
an informal history and guide to Southern 
California. 

Runners-up for the Newbery Award: Ger- 
ald Johnson—America Moves Forward, Mor- 
row; Jack Schaefer—Old Ramon, Houghton 
Mifflin; and George Selden—The Cricket in 
Times Square, Ariel. 

Nicolas Sidjakov has traveled a long road 
since his childhood—from Riga, Latvia, his 
birthplace, to San Francisco, California. With 
his Russian emigré parents, young Nicolas 
fled Latvia before the Russians took over the 
country early in World War II. The end of 
the war found him in Paris, where he studied 
painting at the Beaux Arts before beginning 
his career as a free-lance illustrator and de- 
signer. Much of his early work was designing 
posters for the French motion picture indus- 
try. 
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There followed a period of exciting growth 
and experience as Mr. Sidjakov explored new 
ideas in the graphic arts. With Paris as a hub, 
he traveled, lived, and worked in Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany. In addition to the in- 
spiration and stimulation he received, he be- 
came proficient in speaking five languages. At 
about this time Nicolas Sidjakov met an at- 
tractive young American girl on the staff of 
the U.S. Embassy in Paris. Before long, Jean 
McFarland became Mrs. Sidjakov, and the 
young couple came to the United States in 
1954. With their young son they now live in 
Sausalito, overlooking San Francisco Bay. 
Recognized as a leading designer in the field 
of graphic arts, Mr. Sidjakov’s award-win- 
ning work has been widely exhibited. 

Nicolas Sidjakov did his first work in chil- 
dren’s books in 1957 when he illustrated The 
Friendly Beasts, by Laura N. Baker. This 
book was selected by the New York Times as 
one of the ten best-illustrated children’s books 
of the year. The stimulation, pleasure, and 
warm response he received from this experi- 
ence gave him a strong desire to illustrate an- 
other children’s book. The perfect opportu- 
nity came early in 1960 when he was asked to 
illustrate Baboushka and the Three Kings. 
With his Russian heritage, Mr. Sidjakov was 
able to give full creative expression through 
design, form, and color to this old Christmas 
folk tale, adapted by Ruth Robbins. He 
brought to his pictures a deep feeling for the 
primitive country, its colors and its landscape. 


Text by Ruth Robbins, illustrated by Nicolas Sidjakov, 
Baboushka and the Three Kings is published by Parnas- 
sus Press, 


kkk Baboushka went back to her sweeping 
and scrubbing. Her work finished, she sat down 
to a lonely supper close by the stove. *%** * 
The warmth of the fire reached into her heart, 
She felt a sudden tenderness and joy for the 
new born Child. # #*"“What grand gentlemen, 
those three! They did seem like kings,” she 
said aloud, “It is no ordinary Babe they seek. 
Yes! I must go and follow them!” Te RK k k 
%%%* To find the new Babe, to offer Him her 
gift, was now her one yearning. This thought 


binned in her mind like a candle in the dark. 


~— 





Nicolas Sidjakov 


After deciding that an old, long discontinued 
type face, ATF’s Invitation, would be just right 
for Baboushka, Mr. Sidjakov and his fellow- 
designer searched the old typographers of New 
York and San Francisco until they found 
enough to have the book set in type, page by 
page. The distinctive result is a perfect blend- 
ing of text, illustrations, and format. 

The runner-up for the Caldecott Award: 
Leo Lionni—Inch by Inch, Obolensky. 

The 1961 Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners were announced on March 13 from 
the New York office of Frederic G. Melcher, 
the donor of the medals. At this time, Mr. 
Melcher turned the medals over to the ALA 
Children’s Services Division. They will be 
presented to Mr. O'Dell and Mr. Sidjakov at 
the Newbery-Caldecott Dinner to be held on 
the evening of July 11 in the Rainbow Room 
of the Pick-Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio, 
during the annual conference of the American 
Library Association. eee. 





Notable children’s books 
of 1960 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of the 
Children’s Services Division, American Library 
Association, aided by suggestions from children’s 
librarians in twenty-two cities. MARIAN SCHROE- 
THER, children’s librarian, Waukegan Public Li- 
brary, is chairman of the committee. 


A B C, by Bruno Munari. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. World, $3.50. A stunning alphabet book 
conceived and executed with originality, imagi- 
nation, and wit. Clear, brilliant colors. 


America Moves Forward; a History for 
Peter, by Gerald White Johnson. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, $3.95. 
Completes a trilogy presenting American his- 
tory in a fresh, vigorous manner. The first two 
books are America Is Born and America Grows 
Up. 

Baboushka and the Three Kings, adapted by 
Ruth Robbins. Illustrated by Nicolas Sid- 
jakov. Parnassus, $2.50. Striking pictures in 
rich colors illustrate this skillfully retold Rus- 
sian folk tale. A book distinguished for unity 
of subject, illustration, and design. 


The Bearcat, by Annabel Johnson and Edgar 
Johnson. Harper, $2.95. Characters are sharply 
drawn in a tense, thought-provoking story of 
the development of a boy who is drawn into 
the workers’ struggle to unionize in a Montana 
mining town. 

Bedtime for Frances, by Russell Hoban. Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams. Harper, $2.50. The 
familiar bedtime-delaying tactics of small chil- 
dren are mirrored with gentle humor in a be- 
guiling picture-book story of a little badger. 


«| . While the pit forms around the seed: the ovary 
becomes a drupe.” Photographs illustrate A Fruit Is 
Born by J. M. Guilcher and R. H. Noailles (Sterling 
Nature Series). 








“How can the wind have a job?” said Frances to her 
sleepy father, in Garth Williams’ illustration from Bed- 
time for Frances, by Russell Hoban. (Harper and Broth- 
ers.) 


The Blue Boat, by William Mayne. Illustrated 
by Geraldine Spence. Dutton, $2.95. The sum- 
mer-holiday adventures of two young boys in a 
pretend world of their own making. An engag- 
ing blend of make-believe and reality. 


Brady, by Jean Fritz. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Coward-McCann, $3.50. In a believable and 
satisfying narrative the son of an underground 
railroad agent learns to control his tongue, 
forms his own opinion about slavery, and acts 
with judgment when the need arises. 


Castaways in Lilliput, by Henry Winterfeld. 
Translated by Kyrill Schabert. Illustrated by 
William E. Hutchinson. Harcourt, $3.00. An in- 
genious and delightful fantasy in which three 
children find themselves in Lilliput—com- 
pletely modernized since Gulliver's day. 


Caxton’s Challenge, by Cynthia Harnett. Illus- 
trated by the author. World, $3.95. Fifteenth- 
century London comes alive in the engrossing 
tale of a young apprentice embroiled in the 
conflict between two conniving scriveners and 
William Caxton. 

The Challenge of the Sea, by Arthur Charles 
Clarke. Illustrated by Alex Schomburg. Holt, 
$3.95. Challengingly the author explores the 
mysteries of the underwater frontier and en- 
visions future utilization of its resources. 
























Chendru; the Boy and the Tiger, by Astrid 
Bergman Sucksdorff. English version by Wil- 
liam Sansom. Harcourt, $3.25. Fine color 
photographs portray the friendship between a 


boy and a tiger and life in a jungle village in 
India. 


The Cricket in Times Square, by George Sel- 
den Thompson (George Selden, pseud.). Illus- 
trated by Garth Williams, Ariel, $3.50. A cap- 
tivating tale of a country cricket who is be- 
friended by a mouse, a cat, and a boy in a sub- 
way station newsstand. Charming illustrations. 


Devils’ Hill, by Nan Chauncey. Illustrated by 
Geraldine Spence. Watts, $2.95. Characters and 
setting are vividly delineated in this story of a 
family living in a wild and primitive region of 
Tasmania. 


A Dog on Barkham Street, by Mary Slattery 
Stolz. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. Harper, 
$2.50. A boy’s seemingly insurmountable prob- 
lems—to be allowed a dog and to be free of 
a bully’s tormenting—are solved in a story 
written with insight and humor. 


Dwarf Long-Nose, by Wilhelm Hauff. Trans- 

lated by Doris Orgel. Illustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Random, $2.95. A German 
fairy tale delightfully illustrated 
with sturdy, humorous drawings 
which match exactly the folk qual- 
ity of the story. 


A Fruit Is Born, by Jean Michel 
Guilcher and Robert Henri 
Noailles. Illustrated. Sterling, 
$2.50. Scientific information lu- 
cidly presented in brief text, cap- 
tions, and remarkable closeup pho- 
tographs. One of four titles com- 
prising a unique nature series. 


Going Barefoot, by Aileen Lucia 
Fisher. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Crowell, $3.00. The antici- 
pation and joy of going barefoot 
are pleasingly evoked in spontan- 


eous rhyming text and sensitive color draw- 
ings. 


The Golden Footprints, by Jun Iwamatsu 
(Taro Yashima, pseud.) and Hatoju Muku.. 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima. World, $2.95. A 
poignant story of a boy and three foxes in a 
mountain region of Japan. Evocative writing 
and illustration. 


Greek Gods and Heroes, by Robert Graves. Il- 
lustrated by Dimitris Davis. Doubleday, $2.95. 
A classicist’s fresh and witty interpretation of 
the Greek myths. For older readers already 
familiar with the more standard versions. 


Grishka and the Bear, by Rene Guillot. Trans- 
lated by Gwen Marsh. Illustrated by Joan Kid- 
dell-Monroe. Criterion, $2.75. Primitive village 
life and superstitions are revealed in the haunt- 
ing story of a Siberian boy and his bear cub. 


The Happy Days, by Yong-ik Kim. Illustrated 
by Arthur Marokvia. Little, $3.50. Set in post- 
war rural Korea, a memorable story of a boy’s 
intense efforts to obtain an education for him- 
self and a school for the village. 


Heather and Broom, ed. by Leclaire Alger 
(Sorche Nic Leodhas, pseud.). Illustrated by 
Consuela Joerns. Holt, $3.25. Tales from the 
Scottish highlands retold with liveliness, hu- 
mor, and Gaelic flavor. 


The Iliad of Homer, retold by Barbara Leonie 
Picard. Illustrated by Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 
Walck, $3.50. A dignified yet spirited retelling 
of Homer’s epic poem. Appropriate illustra- 
tions. 


Inch by Inch, by Leo Lionni. Illustrated by the 
author. Obolensky, $3.50. Simplicity, original- 
ity, and arresting design mark this picture 
book about a clever earthworm. 


Island of the Blue Dolphins, by Scott O’Dell. ` 
Houghton, $2.75. An unforgettable first-persan 
narrative of the experiences of an Indian girl, 
who lived alone on a rocky island off the Cali- 
fornia coast for eighteen years. 


Knight’s Fee, by Rose- 
mary Sutcliff. [llustrated 
by Charles Keeping. 
Walck, $3.50. The rise of 
orphaned Randal from 
castle dog-boy to lord of 
the manor. An absorbing 
historical novel which re- 
creates feudal life in elev- 
enth-century Englande™ 


The Little Tiny Rooster, by William Lipkind 
(Will, pseud.) and Nicholas Mordvinoff (Ni- 
colas, pseud.). Illustrated by Nicolas. Har- 
court, $3.25. A bantam rooster proves his worth 
in a picture book with boldly colored, effec- 
tively designed drawings. 


Map Making, the Art That Became a Sci- 
ence, by Lloyd Arnold Brown. Illustrated. 
Little, $4.75. Surveys the history of cartogra- 
phy showing clearly and simply how man de- 
veloped instruments and methods for measur- 
ing the earth. 


Meet the Austins, by Madeleine L’Engle. Illus- 
trated. Vanguard, $3.00. The doings of a lik- 
able family are chronicled with warmth and un- 
usual perception by the twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter. 


Old Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Illus- 
trated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey, $2.25. The 
old nursery tale aptly illustrated with humer- 
ous and appealing drawings. 


Old Ramon, by Jack Warner Schaefer. Illus- 
trated by Harold West. Houghton, $2.50. Ra- 
mon, the wise old shepherd, teaches his young 
charge far more than the ways of tending sheep 
in this short, beautifully written tale of the 
Southwest. 


The Secret Hiding Place, by Rainey Bennett. 
Illustrated by the author. World, $3.00. A gay, 
endearing picture book in which a baby hip- 
popotamus finds a place where he can be alone, 
but not too alone. 


The Secret Language, by Ursula Nordstrom. 
Illustrated by Mary Chalmers. Harper, $2.75. 
The miseries and joys of a young child’s first 
year at boarding school, told with unusual un- 
derstanding and charm. 


The Shoemaker and the Elves, by Jakob Lud- 
wig Karl Grimm and Wilhelm Karl Grimm. 
Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Translated by 

. Wayne Andrews. Scribner, $2.95. A well-loved 
. folk tale illustrated with sprightly colored 
drawings. 


The Sleeping Beauty, 
by Jakob Ludwig Karl 
Grimm and Wilhelm Karl 


Grimm. Illustrated by 


~ 


“. .. every time she passed the 
stove her long nose bent over 
_the pot. Illustration by Maurice 
Stndak from Dwarf Long-Nose 
(Random House). 


Felix Hoffmann. Harcourt, $3.50. Beautiful, 
intricately drawn pictures in subtle colors con- 
vey perfectly the enchantment of this fairy tale. 


The Singing Cave, by Eilis Dillon. Illustrated 
by Stan Campbell. Funk and Wagnalls, $2.95. 
Set on the coast of Ireland, a suspenseful and 
strongly atmospheric tale of the discovery and 
disappearance of a Viking treasure. 


Terrible, Horrible Edie, by Elizabeth Choate 
Spykman. Harcourt, $3.25. Summer fun at the 
shore with the Cares family, particularly with 
Edie who is constantly in trouble of one kind 
or another. Fresh incidents and a likable hero- 
ine. 

This Is Rome, by Miroslav Sasek. Illustrated by 
the author. Macmillan, $3.75. A Swiss artist 
records his impressions of Rome in handsome 
colored drawings and illuminating captions. 


Torrie, by Annabel Johnson and Edgar John- 
son. Harper, $2.75. Traveling westward by 
wagon train a resentful, self-centered girl gains 
a new understanding of herself and her parents. 
A convincing depiction of a girl growing into 
womanhood. 


The Walls of Windy Troy; a biog- 
raphy of Heinrich Schliemann, by 
Marjorie Braymer.  [llustrated. 
Harcourt, $3.50. A well-balanced, 
absorbing biography of the Ger- 
man archaeologist who realized his 
lifelong dream of finding Homer’s 
Troy. 


The World of the Pharaohs, by 
Hans Baumann. Photos by Albert 
Burges. Line drawings by Hans 
Peter Renner. Translated by Rich- 
ard and Clara Winston. Pantheon, 
$4.00. A modern Egyptian boy 
learns about the civilization of an- 
cient Egypt and the archaeological 
discoveries which brought it to 
light. Outstanding color photo- 
graphs and line drawings. ©¢@¢® 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND 
EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


July 6-8, 1961 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
Library Administration Division with the Cooperation of 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Topics and Speakers: 


WELCOME TO THE UNIVERSITy—John B. Nicholson, Librarian, Kent State 
University 

ELEMENTS OF PROGRAMMING—Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director, University of 
Colorado Libraries 

How Bic Is Bic—The Problem of Spatial Relations—Francis J. McCarthy, 
Architect, AIA, San Francisco 

How Do You Buy LIBRARY FURNITURE?; selecting tables, chairs, etc.— 
F. Sigurd Johnson, Consultant, Library Technology Project 

Woop, METAL, PLASTIC—WHICH FOR You?—Donald E. Bean, Library Man- 
agement Consultant, Glenview, Ill. 

COLOR, DESIGN, ACOUSTICS, ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL—Stanley J. Gold- 
stein, Architect, AIA, East Orange, New Jersey. 

LIGHTING—W. S. Fisher, General Electric Co., Nela Park, Ohio. 

INVOLVING OTHERS IN PLANNING: A Panel Discussion 
William Chait—The Situation in the Public Library 
John B. Nicholson—The Situation in the College Library 
Speaker to be announced—The Situation in the School Library 
Speaker to be announced—The Situation in the Special and Institutional 

Library 

SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS AND CRITICISMS of College and University, Pub- 

lic, and School Library Plans will be held on Saturday, July 8. 


For Reservations: 


Write to ALA Library Buildings and Equipment Institute, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Total Registration Fee: Includes three nights lodging, Banquet 
$39.50 single room Thursday, three meals Friday and 
$34.50 double room Saturday, Breakfast Sunday. 
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What to wear in Cleveland in July 


For women 
by Rita H. Bergman 


If there is anything more sure than death and 
taxes, it’s that come July, the sun shines brightly, 
the temperature drops nightly, shoes and girdles 
fit tightly, cosmetics should be applied lightly, 
and instead of being cross and unsightly, you 
should be comfortable and sprightly. 

The meter doesn’t matter, but there is more 
sense than nonsense in that little rhyme. I have 
always felt that particularly in summer the key- 
stone of a fashionable exterior is comfortable un- 
derpinnings. Cleveland, with her northern hem- 
line wet by Lake Erie’s waters, is often humid in 
July, yet the evenings have been known to turn 
cool enough for a wrap. For you who will be sit- 
ting in air-cooled committee rooms, not so cool 
exhibition halls, eating in air-conditioned restau- 
rants, and, in between, walking in hot summer 
streets, the question of what to wear where is one 
that needs careful consideration. 

Your first thought should be to travel in com- 
fort. A jacket dress is one bright, practical an- 
swer. Whether you choose it in a becoming shade, 
or in smart summer black, your fabric choice 
should be something with enough Dacron to fight 
wrinkles all the way and come out victorious. This 
versatile charmer will take you to dinner at the 
hotel, and with the jacket off and an important 
jeweled pin at the neckline will do for cocktails 
as well. 

Of all the dresses that have come along the 





è Mr. and Mrs. Bergman have had a varied 
career in writing, editing, publishing, and radio. 
At present Mr. Bergman is editor and publisher 
of a tabloid newspaper, Man Alive, and Mrs. 
Bergman is busy with free-lance writing, radio 
interviews, and promotion work. Both are fashion 
authorities. 


fashion pike there is nothing to equal that seven- 
day wonder, the shirtwaist dress. It is still a life- 
saver for today’s busy woman ‘with places to go 
and not much time to change into outfit after out- 
fit. Pack a couple along with you, in prints, in 
summer darks, or pastel shades to match your 
eyes or your hair. They are the perfect go-to- 
meeting dresses. So cool, so comfortable, and so 
easy to get into and flop out of at the end of a 
punishing day. In miracle fiber, please, so that 
they will hang out their wrinkles overnight, and 
be ready for the next round of duty. 

The inaugural dinner and the Newbery-Calde- 
cott dinner require a really dressy addition to 
your bring-along wardrobe. This is no problem 
today, for the man-made fibers spread their magic 
here, too. Whether you choose a floating chiffon 
short dinner dress, glamorously full of skirt, or 
a linen or cotton lace sheath, both equally dernier 
cri this season, you will have no problem either 
in packing or wearing them. They come through 
admirably on both counts. A little sweater to 
fling over your shoulders or a stole of lace or 
fur is a necessity, as evenings have a way of turn- 
ing chilly. 

As for accessories—keep them simple and to a 
minimum. 

Shoes: Patent pumps will do nicely for your 
prints or blacks, but for meetings and walking 
bring low-heeled, kid shoes. A pair of silk pumps 
dyed to match or in bright contrast to your dinner 
dress; and most important some soft slippers for 
relaxing at bedtime. 

Hats: A tiny white straw sailor, or flower pill- 
box, feather light and worn today firmly straight 
across the brows with a no-nonsense look, is rec- 
ommended for traveling. Otherwise, hats are ex- 
pendable in July. If your hair is the blow-around 
kind, a little veiling confection should do the 
trick. 

Jewelry: This is very much a matter of per- 
sonal taste. If you like adornment, you will be 
happy to know that large and colorful pins and 
strands on strands of beads are dressing up the 
new simple necklines both high and low. 

Handbags: These practical treasures, whether 
as big as a carpet bag and twice as colorful, or 
merely a pouch in kid to match your shoes, should 
be large enough to hold all your notetaking para- 
phernalia. This simplifies your preparation for 
meetings. 

Last but not least, don’t forget a raincoat. You 
may need it. Today’s rainwear is just about the 
nicest thing that can happen to a rainy day. If 
you are not daring enough to try one of the new 
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floral bombshells, you still have a palette full of 
delicious colors to choose from, all of them be- 
coming. 


For men 
by Oscar A. Bergman 


So you’re coming to Cleveland in July. If the 
Farmer’s Almanac and the Cleveland Weather 
Bureau are accurate, you'll find it hot and humid. 

Whether you come to town by car, plane, or 
train you'll find that the 40 pound limit in luggage 
allowed by the airlines will carry all of the ap- 
parel you'll need for both daytime and evening 
occasions, 

I'll list the amount of items first, and then go 
into the details—a 5-hanger garment bag or a 
4-suiter case for 2 featherweight suits, 2 sport 
jackets, 2 pairs of slacks and a bathrobe; a zip- 
per duffle bag for 1 pair of black, 1 pair of brown 
shoes (either tie-style or slip-on), a pair of bed- 
room slippers, a pair of walk shorts and your 
grooming equipment. If you bring the 4-suiter 
case, you'll have room for linen and shirts, but 
if you bring the garment bag you’ll need an over- 
night case for these items, which include 6 short- 
sleeve dress shirts, 2 long-sleeve white shirts for 
the evening parties, 3 sport shirts, 8 pairs of hose, 
3 neckties, 6 linen changes, pajamas, and hand- 
kerchiefs. You may have the chance to hit a pool 
while you’re here, so add a pair of swim trunks 
and either a beach or a tee shirt. 

If you go in for golf or tennis you won’t get this 
active sports equipment under the 40 pound wire, 
but this is just a slight luxury tax we all have to 
pay for having a little fun. 

And now to those details. Your best bet in our 
humid weather for your clothing is a fabric blend 
of either cotton and Dacron or worsted and 
Dacron. These fabrics take to the hot tempera- 
tures like duck to water and along with your com- 
fort—either on the street, or in a stuffy meeting 
room or a big hall jammed with people—the 
garments will keep their shape with very little 
noticeable wrinkling. 

One of the suits should be dark in color, either 
plain or a neat, conservative pattern. The other 
suit should be medium in shade with some pat- 
tern. One of the sport jackets should be a plain 
color blazer with either brass or silver buttons, 
and the other in one of the popular muted plaid 
or check patterns. One pair of slacks is dark, and 
the other medium, and you mix them up between 
the two separate jackets. Let me suggest that 
you change twice a day, from a suit to a mixed 
ensemble, and back and forth. In this way you 
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can be assured of a clean, crisp, cool, comfortable 
appearance for the morning, afternoon, and eve- 
ning meetings, as well as the side trips or parties 
that will be offered. 

Before going on to the balance of your “come 
to Cleveland” wardrobe, let me suggest that for 
any formal affairs planned for this occasion you 
rent your evening dinner jacket rather than bring 
it with you. This will give you more room for the 
“wear often” sections of your apparel, and the 
cost of renting an outfit will only put a small dent 
in your budget. 

The “wash and wear” garments you'll bring 
should be the shirts, hosiery, underwear, and 
pajamas. The dress shirts should include three 
white ones (and keep one of these aside in the 
drawer for that formal evening affair), two in 
light blue and one in a cream or tan. The sport 
shirts should be colorful, but not too gaudy in 
pattern. 

Bring along one of those featherweight fold- 
up-in-a-bag raincoats (yes, it often rains in Cleve- 
land in summer); either a lightweight crusher 
felt hat or a straw hat; a pair of dark glasses; 
pack your shirts, shoes, and underwear in cello- 
phane bags (you can buy them in a dime store) ; 
carry your cologne or after-shave lotion or other 
liquid grooming items in plastic bottles—and 
bring along traveler’s checks and credit cards to 
keep the cash in your pocket down to a minimum. 

cee 
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Lucile M. Morsch presents Adnan Otuken, national li- 
brarian of Turkey, with a volume from the Library of 
Congress during her recent tour of Eastern Europe, the 
Middle East, India, and Pakistan. Her lecture tour was 
sponsored by the Department of State and included the 
first of a series of International Lectures on Librarianship 
at the library school of the University of Ankara. Miss 
Morsch, deputy chief assistant Librarian of Congress¢ $s 
a past president of ALA, and was responsible for the 
international library relations theme of the 1958 San 
Francisco Conference. z 
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The increase in membership dues 


by Frederick H. Wagman 


It has become apparent that the American Li- 
brary Association must have a substantial in- 
crease in annual income if it is to discharge 
' its basic administrative responsibilities and 
carry on a program of activities realistically 
related to needs. The reasons are by no means 
mysterious. The Association has lost income 
through the diversion of a million dollars of 
endowment to the building fund; it will need 
a sizable sum each year to maintain its new 
building; and it must have an increase in its 
basic budget to provide a pension plan for 
the headquarters staff equivalent to the re- 
tirement plans that most of the membership 
have enjoyed for years. 

To subtract these sums from the amount 
available for the substantive program of the 
Association would have. serious consequences. 
It has already been necessary to frustrate 
justifiable requests for budget increases on 
the part of various committees and divisions. 
These requests are a reflection of the vigor 
and dynamic growth of the organization, and 
it is disheartening to deny them just when our 
opportunities for progressive action seem 
greater than ever before. Unless there is a 
substantial increase in revenue, however, the 
programs of the Association will have to be 
reduced drastically below even their present 
level. The consequence of this would be unfor- 
givable failure to take advantage of highly 
propitious conditions for the improvement of 
national library service, and the loss of an ad- 
vantage that it might take decades to recap- 
ture. 

In the last few years the American Library 


e Dr. Fagman is librarian of the University of 
Michigan. He was chairman of the committee 
which formulated the Goals for Action adopted by 
ALA in. 1959, 


Association has benefited from the new na- 
tional concern for, and emphasis on, educa- 
tion. It has used its opportunity to advance its 
own national prestige with skill and diplo- 
macy. Its advice and cooperation are now 
sought by many other national organizations 
with which we have always desired to work 
for the common good. It has made tremen- 
dous strides in creating a public awareness of 
the importance of libraries for our national 
welfare, for the process’ of education at all 
levels, for the rehabilitation of the unem- 
ployed, and for assistance to the aged. It is 
well on the way toward its goal of creating 
for libraries of every sort, and for librarians, 
the acceptance in our national consciousness 
and the role in our national life that we have 
always felt they should enjoy. The most cur- 
sory inspection of a summary of our divi- 
sional and committee activities reinforces the 
conviction that we are close to even more 
heartening achievements, whether these be in 
the field of broadening teacher education in 
the use of libraries, or the inclusion of col- 
lege and university libraries in legislation on 
federal aid to education, or the development 
and implementation of standards for the con- 
tent and management of libraries and for li- 
brary processes, or the development of in- 
ternationally accepted revised cataloging 
rules, or scores of other undertakings. During 
the present year alone our staff and member- 
ship are administering more than $800,000 in 
grants for the improvement of library service, 
and the Association is participating in 19 na- 
tional educational meetings where we have the 
opportunity to press the cause of libraries. 

It is axiomatic that a positive and dynamic 
approach to problems opens further oppor- 
tunities for enterprise. We have become more 
conscious than ever before of needs that re- 
main unsatisfied and to which we must ad- 
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dress ourselves. The range of these is as 
varied as the activity of our profession, 
whether it be the effort to resolve the diffi- 
culties of library service in the changing 
metropolitan areas, or the planning of library 
organization to provide wider tax bases for 
public library service, or aid to the new junior 
colleges in the provision of basic stocks of 
Looks, or the development of patterns of re- 
gional reference sezvice, or the preparation of 
more useful guides for school library service, 
or the strengthening of relationships with 
other national organizations. 


Membership in the American Library As- . 


sociation is today more than ever before a 
privilege and an obligation. The accomplish- 
ment of the Association is truly tremendous 


SOME BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
For the past 20 years, the ALA has had a slid- 


ing dues scale, based on salary for librarian 
members and on annual income for institutional 
members. The first s.iding dues scale was intro- 
duced in 1941, the second in 1952. The new dues 
scale, which would go into effect in 1962, is also 
based on salary and annual income and reflects 
the higher salaries librarians are receiving as 
well as the increased costs of Association activi- 
ties. As in 1952, the dues increases for librarians 
in the lower salary brackets are less than for 
these in the higher brackets. Table I below gives 
examples of the amounts of dues paid by librarian 
members in various salary ranges under the 1941 
and 1952 scales and what they would pay under 
the proposed 1962 scale. 


TABLE I 

- 1962 
Salary ee ale Proposed 

ues ues Dues 

3 2,500 $ 5.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.00 
3,500 6.C0 8.00 10.00 
4,500 8 .C0 10.00 14.00 
5,500 10.0 14.00 18.00 
6,500 10.00. 18.00 22.00 
7,500 10.00 20.00 26.00 
8,500 10.09 20.00 30.00 
10,000 10.09 20.00 35.00 
13 ,000 10.0) 20.00 40.00 


16,000 10,0) 20.00 50.00 
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relative to its financial cost. This seeming im- 
balance between achievement and expenditure 
can be understood only if one takes into ac- 
count the great devotion and self-sacrificing 
work of thousands of members. It may be un- 
fortunate that at just the time when we must 
call on the membership to give even more 
generously of their time and energy, we must 
also ask them to contribute more to the fi- 
nancing of our efforts, but we cannot arrest 
our progress and we cannot at this time 
abandon our plans and our hopes. At least we 
have the assurance afforded by our recent 
successes that the funds provided by an in- 
crease in dues will yield results dispropor- 
tionate to the individual financial sacrifice 
required. eos 


Dues for institutional members have followed a 
similar pattern. Some examples of institutional 
dues under the three schedules are given in 
Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Anaal 1941 1952 Eo P 
Income Dues Dues Dues 
$ 10,000 $ 5.00 | $ 6.00 | $ 10.00 
12,000 5.00 6.00 11.00 
20,000 10.00 10.00 15.00 
45,000 15.00 22.50- 27.50 
85,000 20.00 42.50 47.50 
125,000 25.00 62.50 67.50 
200 ,000 25.00 100.00 105.00 
300,000 25.00 100.00 155.00 
500 , 000 25.00 100.00 250.00 


THE PROPOSED DUES SCALES 

For salaried librarians: 

Salary up to $3,000, dues $6. 

Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10. 

Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14. 

Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18. 

Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22. 

Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26. 

Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30. 

Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35. 

Salary $10,00]-$15,000, dues $40. 

Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 
For libraries and library schools: $10 plus 50 
cents for each additional $1,000 annual income 
or fraction thereof over $10,000 up to $500, 000 
(maximum dues $250). 
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Assignment of responsibility for evaluation and 
selection of materiais 


a report by the Commitiee on Organization 

















The ALA Council, at its meeting during the 
San Francisco Conference in July 1958, as- 
signed respsonsibility for materials to the 
type-of-activity divisions. This final step in 
the reorganization of ALA was made upon 
the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization. The committee’s decision 
was based on representations from all the 
divisions and extended discussion by the 
committee members. In November 1960 the 
Executive Board requested the Committee 
on Organization to make a full-scale review 
of the question of materials. This is the 
committee’s report to Council. 






At the November meeting of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board the American Association of 
School Librarians presented a statement on 
responsibility for materials with the request 
that the board consider the problem and trans- 
mit the statement to the Committee on Organi- 
zation with its recommendation. The Execu- 
tive Board recommended that COO make a 
full-scale review of the question of materials. 

The committee reviewed all previous action 
and discussion of this matter in former, com- 
mittee meetings, solicited statements from all 
divisions of ALA, and reviewed those re- 
ceived. All divisions were invited to send a 
representative to the committee meeting and 
the matter was further discussed with seven 
who appeared. 

As a result of its study, consultation, and 
deliberation the committee concludes that the 
present and future exercise of Association re- 
sponsibility in this field can and will be best 
met by a carefully defined dispersion of this 
responsibility among those units of the As- 
sociation which, by virtue of objectives, over- 
all responsibility, readers, and constituencies 
served have a primary concern in a particular 
body of users for which the materials are pri- 
marily intended or a primary concern in the 
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subject matter of the materials to be evaluated 
and selected. The committee has reached this 
conclusion because of the following: 


1. Its awareness of the widespread and deepen- 
ing desire of all divisions to have a share of the 
responsibility for the evaluation and selection of 
materials. 

2. Its conviction that such evaluation and selec- 
tion is so basic to all library service that the 
exercise of such responsibility ought not to, and 
should not, be limited. 

3. Its belief that areas of responsibility for 
evaluation and selection of library materials can 
be defined and delegated in complete compliance 
with the bylaws. 

4. Its conclusion that the otherwise satisfactory 
principle of the reorganization, namely, the pat- 
tern of a single place for the whole of a responsi- 
bility, is not perverted when, for this basic re- 
sponsibility, the desire for perfection in organi- 
zational mechanics gives way to practicability, 
prudence, and common sense. 


The committee, therefore, makes two recom- 
mendations to Council. It recommends: 


1. That Council interpret Bylaw VI to mean 
that the different areas and segments of materials 
evaluation and selection are in themselves clearly 
distinct fields of interest and responsibility and 
that delegation of the Association’s responsibility 
for the evaluation and selection of library ma- 
terials among the several divisions and commit- 
tees, in detailed terms to be approved by Council, 
is constitutional and in accordance with the by- 
law provision. 


The committee would, for instance, point out as a 
sound and acceptable principle that the evaluation and 
selection of library materials for the research library 
is a definable responsibility that can be recognized as 
clearly distinct from the evaluation and selection of 
library materials for children; that the evaluation and 
selection of materials for a special library in personnel 
administration can be accepted as a responsibility 
clearly distinct from selection and evaluation of ma- 
terials for a hospital library. 


The committee further recommends: 


2. That the divisions and committees concerned 
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be directed by Council to present to the Commit- 
tee on Organization, by the close of the Midwinter 
Meeting 1962, carefully drawn statements propos- 
ing and identifying those areas or segments in the 
evaluation and selection of library materials ba- 
lieved to be primarily and peculiarly the respon- 
sibility of the divisions because of their over-all 
responsibilities and interests and believed to be 
required by the divisions in order for them to dis- 
charge their over-all responsibilities to act, within 
their fields, for the Association. 


As between the two types of divisions, the committee 
expresses its philosophy as follows: 

T'ype-of-library divisions. These should carry out the 
Association’s responsibilities in the evaluation and 
selection of library materials in those instances when 
the product is intended primarily for the community 
of interests served by the type of library represer.ted 
>y the division. 

Type-of-activity divisions. These should carry cut 
ihe Association’s responsibilities in the evaluation and 
celection of library materials in those instances when 
the product is intended primarily for the community 
cf interests served by the activity. 


The committee offers this report and recom- 
mends its adoption by Council effective im- 
mediately. 

KATHERINE LAICH, chairman 

ELENORA ALEXANDER 

Mrs. FLORENCE CRAIG 

Jonn T. EASTLICK 

ALICE L. LEFEVRE 

CLARA LUCIOLI 

RosBert W. ORR 

LOWELL MARTIN 

RUTH SCHONEMAN 

Lours SHORES 

HANNIS SMITH 

Maurice F. TAUBER 

MARIAN C. YOUNG 


SOME PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
PROPOSED CHANGE IN POLICY 
[This supplementary statement was prepared 
after submission of the report to Council on Feb- 
ruary 2.| 
The Committee on Organization, at its meeting 
of February 2, 1961, was unanimous in its opin- 
ion (two members absent) that sufficient evidence 
has accumulated to show that the present policy 
for assignment of responsibility for materials to 
type-of-activity divisions exclusively has restricted 
some divisions in carrying out their approved 
fields of responsibility. 
Distribution of responsibility for materials is 
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consistent both with the reorganization principles 
and with general professional experience. Ma- 


terials are so closely related to all aspects of li- ° 


brary consideration that they cannot be allocated 
to certain divisions and not allocated to others. It 
can be assumed that from the beginning of the 
reorganization it was recognized that materials 
responsibility would be considerably dispersed, 
as indeed it is in the organization of individual 
libraries. 

The proposed change would in no way restrict 
or limit the type-of-activity divisions, which could 
carry on all their existing projects and also addi- 
tional projects which fit their field of responsi- 
bility. The net effect of the proposal would be 
simply to remove fetters from the type-of-library 
divisions. l 

The committee has assembled some specific 
examples which serve to illustrate the effects of 
the proposed change: 

l. The ability of librarians from various type- 
of-library divisions to work together within any 
one type-of-activity division on matters concern- 
ing their community of interests (i.e., the inter- 
ests which the members have in common) would 
be unimpaired. 

2. The ability of two or more divisions to form. 
interdivisional committees as required would also 
be unimpaired (Bylaw IX, Sec. 4). 

3. Confusion and delay are encountered now 
when a type-of-library division is requested by an 
organization outside ALA to work jointly on a 
project involving materials, and the project is 
turned over to a type-of-activity division. Under 
the present arrangement, a type-of-activity com- 
mittee selecting materials may be composed of 
individuals whose background, training, and pol- 
icy for selection may differ drastically from that 
of the individuals in the type-of-library division 
who will be held accountable for and who are to 


use the lists. Assignment of such a project to the“ 


type-of-library division involved would not only 
expedite carrying it out but would also further 
good relations with the outside agency. 

4, In a recent statement to COO, the Adult 
Services Division expressed typical distinctions 
among “products” thus: . 


1. Blackshear’s Buying List of Books for the Smali 
Public Library is properly a Public Library 
Association function. [In this instance, children’s, 
young adult, and adult librarians would each 
work on a part of the list, drawing on their 
special knowledge of the materials in the total 


book field to prepare the best possible buying’ 


list.] The current project of preparing the Read- 
ing for an Age of Change guides is properly an 
ASD function. ` 
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2. The Shaw List is properly an Association of 
College and Research Libraries function; the 
Good Reading lists are properly an ASD func- 
tion. 

3. The preparation of a buying list for correctional 
institutional readers would properly be a function 
of the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries; the preparation of a reading list for 
slow adult readers would properly be an ASD 
function. 


5. The executive secretary of AHIL has de- 
scribed probable areas of assignment as follows: 


Following this [policy] would allow AHIL to do... 
lists for certain hospital groups and situations, work 
in the field of bibliotherapy, and prepare lists of pro- 
fessional literature . . . within the framework of its 
own activities, and without going through the for- 
mality of asking that other divisions set up com- 
mittees to do these things. It would also allow ASD 
to continue to take the lead in work on books for 
adults with limited vision, for those of limited reading 
ability, and for the general adult reader (e.g., Notable 
Books). 


6. Subject specialist members of the Subject 


Specialists Section in ACRL would be the logical 
choice to recommend materials in their field, un- 
less the materials were restricted to reference 
purposes. 


7. The choice of Newbery and Caldecott win- 
ners, the selection of Foreign Children’s Books, 
and the selection of Notable Children’s Books of 
the Year would properly ke the function of the 
Children’s Services Division; Book Bait and 
Camp Fire Girls lists are examples of such proj- 
ects as would be the responsibility of the Young 
Adult Services Division; the preparation of any 
subject area lists related to school libraries to 
be used in schools would be the responsibility of 
AASL. An example of the latter is the lists in- 
cluded in the Purchase Guide issued by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers. The lists pre- 
pared by CSD and YASD for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth last year 
would properly remain the function of those di- 
visions. 

8. The Basic Book Lists for Elementary, Junior 
High and Senior High Schools would become the 
responsibility of AASL jointly with the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education International, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, and the other organizations working 
on the list; a list like Let's Read Together would 
remain a joint project for a committee from CSD 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. . eee 
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A Stillness at Appamottox by Bruce Catton 
Nautilus 90 North by Cmdr. W, R. Anderson 
No Time for Sergeants by Mac Hyman 

Tales of Sherlock Holmes by A. C. Doyle 
Youth and Typhoon by Joseph Conrad 

Short Stories of O’Henry 

Short Stories of W. Somerset Maugham 
Power of Positive Thinking by Dr, Peale 
Favorite Passages from the New Testament 
Juveniles: Black Beauty, Pinocchio, Robin Hood, 


Arablon Nights, Grimms’ Fairy Tales 
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“TALKING BOOKS’? 
ARE FOR EVERYONE 


Nearly 500 leading public and institutional 
libraries now include snelves of Libraphone 
Talking Books. These records create a new 
listening experience for the entire family and 
provide hours of relaxing and absorbing en- 
tertainment for the aged, handicapped or con- 
valescent. 


All books are read by skilled readers on 16 
rpm 12” vinyl records that play up to two 
hours per dise—and priced at less than half 
the cost of ordinary lps. 
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about our unique record rental and sales serv- 
ices. No obligation. 
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CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 


The Public Library Association will sponsor 
three programs for small libraries at the Cleve- 
land Conference. On Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday from 8:30-9:30 a.m. librarians and trus- 
tees will pool their experiences and training to 
provide practical as well as inspirational pro- 
grams under the general subject, The Small 
Public Library in the Jet Age. 

On Monday, “The Flight Plan” will present 
the general principles and their applicetion 
which one must use in deciding on the library’s 
program and its relation to the budget. 

On Wednesday, “Navigation Aids” are the 
public relations procedures used to win ccm- 
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munity support for the library’s program and 
budget. 

On Friday, “Great Circle Flight,” symbolic of 
the shortest distance between two points, is co- 
operation. The panel and the audience will re- 
late how libraries can cooperate to provide 
better service, resources, and facilities. 

Among the librarians already scheduled to ap- 
pear on the program are Dorothy Bendix, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute; Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Rochester and Monroe County 
Public Library, N.Y.; Nettie B. Taylor, director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, Balti- 
more. 


STANDARDS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 


One of the three subcommittees of the PLA 
Standards Committee is working on standards 
for small independent libraries and those li- 
braries within systems which maintain a sepa- 
rate identity with their own governing boards. 


Eleanor Plain, chairman, head librarian, Aurora ° 


(Ill.) Public Library, reported that at the Mid- 
winter meeting of the subcommittee the members 
decided to write standards based on population 
served: under 2500, 2500-4999, 5000-9999. 10,090- 
24,999, 25,000-49,999, The subcommittee believes 
that standards for libraries in the 2500 category 
should apply qualitatively to those even smaller. 

Standards from Public Library Service will be 
adapted to each population grouping and sub- 
mitted to other members of the committee before 


the Cleveland Conference. The present time. 


table calls for two work meetings in July and 
submission of the manuscript to the PLA Board 
at the Midwinter Meeting 1962. 

Tt was also decided that a cost supplement, 
similar to that for Public Library Service, 
should be prepared to accompany the statement 
of standards for small libraries. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT COMMITTEE 
The PLA Library Services Act Committee is 
charged with collecting information on plans 
and projects in various states as carried out 
under LSA and evaluating them as they affect 


_ local public libraries. Ernest E. Doerschuk, Jr., 


chairman, head, Extension Division, Pennsyl- 
vania State Library, Harrisburg, reported the 
LSA committee at their Midwinter meeting de- 
cided to assign a region of the country to each 
committee member. It will be his responsibility 
to solicit stories of LSA activities and bring 
them ‘to Cleveland. The committee and Charles 
Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer, will re- 
view the material and plan how to secure au- 
thors to prepare articles and editorials. Out of this 
should come articles for educational and general 
magazines. 

The chairman of the committee will suggest 
to the state library associations that they con- 
duct LSA evaluation meetings or workshops in 
connection with their meetings. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 

The board of the American Library Trustee 
Association presented a request for divisional 
status in the American Library Association to 
the Committee on Organization (COO) at the 
Midwinter Meeting. Any changes in ALA or- 
ganization must first be approved by COO be- 
fore presentation to Council. 

Since the ALA Bylaws require each division 
to have a field of responsibility statement clearly 
distinct from every other division, the president 
of ALTA submitted the following: 

1, A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the public library trustees of 
America to discharge their grave responsibilities 
in a manner best fitted to benefit the public and 
the libraries they represent. 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
public library trustees in the United States and 


Canada. 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
BOOKS-—PERIODICALS 


Slavic and East European 


Literature—Science—Technology 
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Washington 3, D.C. 
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3. Conduct of activities and projects within its area 

of responsibility. 

. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 

as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of public library 
trustees, and stimulation of participation by trus- 
tees in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Representation and interpretation of the activities 
of public library trustees in contacts outside the 
library profession. 


= 


COO encouraged the section to proceed with 
plans for divisional organization. This includes 
the presentation of a petition from the members 
at the Cleveland meeting of Council. Plans are 
being made for collection of the required 500 
signatures. 

The ALTA Board of Directors approved the 
following resolutions presented by Mrs. Hubert 
Caldwell, trustee from Piedmont, Calif., and 


‘chairman of the ALTA Membership Committee: 


1. The ALTA Membership Committee recom- 
mends that the respective state membership 
chairmen of ALTA be appointed by the presi- 
dent of ALTA with the endorsement of the re- 
spective state ALA membership chairmen. 

2. Whereas, the significant increase in ALTA 
membership during the past few years is auto- 
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matically reflected in a substantial gain ir ALA 
membership. 

Therefore, be t resolved that the ALTA Mem- 
bership Commit-ee requests that this evidence 
of ALTA interest in furthering the ALA pro- 
gram be serious_y considered as a determining 
factor in the reqaest for ALTA divisional status. 
3. Whereas, a wider consideration shall be 
granted to ALTs by changing the present sec- 
tional status to a division of ALA with addi- 
tional responsibikty. 

Therefore, be iz resolved that the present trus- 
tee dues be increased consistent with the in- 
crease in ALA dues. 


TFE.USTEE INSTITUTE 


The ALTA Werkshop Committee, Mrs. Wel- 
don Lynch, Oakdale, La., chairman, has planned 
a day-and-a-half preconference institute to be 
held in Cleveland July 8 and 9. Under the zen- 
eral theme, Blueprint for Action, the program of 
the Western Reserve-ALTA Workshop will pre- 
pare for the situation trustees face in meeting 
the expanding op ortunities for libraries in the 
60’s; examine tke policy-making function of 
trustees in relation to expanding services, pro- 
gram planning, relations with the community, 
budgeting, legislation, etc.; introduce sources of 
information on specific trustee functions and 
methods of using these. 

Under session titles, “Specifications for a 
Trustee,” “The Trustee Drafts Policy,” and 
“The Trustee App-oves the Plans,” an examina- 
tion will be made >f the qualifications of a trus- 
tee. The commitment of the trustee will be 
studied, and his frmction as a policy-maker will 
be developed at length. 

The School of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, nas furnished guidance and 
leadership in the planning; faculty and students 
will participate in -he program. 

A luncheon on Sunday, followed by a tour of 
the Center for Documentation and Communica- 
tion Research of th2 university, will conclude the 
institute. So that discussion sessions can be prof- 
‘table, attendance will be limited to 250 with 
advance registration required. 

It is hoped that the 1961 workshop will bring 
a fresh awareness bf the depth of commitment 
and degree of devotion necessary to meet the 
galloping challenges of the new decade; will see 
that the trustee is truly the architect of one of 
America’s great resources—the free public i- 
brary. And it will ke dramatically demonstrated 
that within the framework of his function as 
policy-maker, today’s trustee can draw up a 
Elueprint for Action for better library service 
in his community. eee 
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SURVEY OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries met for 
almost two days at the Midwinter Meeting. The 
committee and staff were saddened by the heart 
attack and death of Dr. Robert D. Leigh, direc- 
tor of the survey, after his arrival in Chicago. 
The committee spent a great deal of time dis- 
cussing the qualifications needed by a director 
who could carry on the study; the consensus was 
that the new director should ideally bring to the 
survey the background of knowledge in political 
science and government possessed by Dr. Leigh. 
It is hoped that a qualified person can be found 
soon, so that substantial progress on the survey 
and standards will be made before the end of 
1962. This is particularly necessary since so 
many state legislatures meet early in 1963. 

The three staff members met for a full day to 
work out procedures in line with Dr. Leigh’s 
preliminary planning. They agreed that the new 
director would prepare and try out the question- 
naires and interview schedules: he would also 
have the responsibility for tailoring general pro- 
cedures to the special needs of states where 
necessary. The individual surveyor would make 
the approach to each state in his area through 
consultation with the state librarians and others 
responsible for library service on the state level. 

The representatives to be added to the Survey 
Committee from the American Association of 
Law Libraries, the Society of American Archi- . 
vists, and the National Legislative Conference 
will be asked to confer with the director as he 
plans the field schedules for the survey. eee 
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CARD REPRODUCTION STUDY BEGUN 


The management firm of George Fry and As- 
sociates of Chicago has been selected to carry 
out a systems study of catalog card reproduction 
in libraries. The study is being funded by the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Phase I, which will take from four to five 
months to complete, will cover an analysis of the 
entire area of catalog card reproduction, includ- 
ing the basic function of the card catalog, the 
availability of printed cards, and methods and 
equipment for card reproduction. The develop- 
ment of a comprehensive report which will in- 
corporate the results of the study, including com- 
plete cost data, is planned. 

Phase II will be devoted to directing and co- 
ordinating the design and production of new 
equipment for catalog card reproduction based 
on recommendations developed in Phase I. 

An advisory committee of librarians is assist- 
ing the Fry staff in developing the study’s ob- 
jectives and timetable and in reviewing the ap- 
proach to be followed in its conduct. Members 
are John Cronin, Library of Congress; John 
Dawson, University of Delaware; Pau] Dunkin, 
Rutgers University; Mary Eckford, Service 
Center of Eastern Ohio; and George Piternick, 


_ University of California. Frazer G. Poole, who is 


serving as chairman, and Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., 
will represent the Library Technology Project. 
Joseph H. Treyz, Jr., assistant head of the cata- 
log department at Yale University Library, will 


work full time with the Fry staff during the: 


study. 

Procedure to be followed in conducting the 
study will include on-the-spot studies of catalog 
card reproduction operations in public, college 
and university, and special libraries, and school 
and regional centralized processing centers. 

Representatives of George Fry and Associates 
and members of the committee met in Chicago 


on February 13 to get the study under way. At. 


the meeting the program for the study was out- 
lined and tentative decisions were made on the 
systems to be studied and the libraries to be 
visited. ° 
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PHASE I] OF PROJECT FOR LABELS APPROVED 


The Library Technology Project has received 
a grant of $22,150 from the Council on Library 
Resources to fund Phase II of the project to 
develop a system which will prepare labels ior 
marking books. The project was announced 
originally in the January 1960 ALA Bulletin. 

Development work will be done by Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, and 
prototype models o2 the equipment are expected 
zo be ready for demonstration at the ALA con- 
Terence in Cleveland. 


LIBRARY BINDING SPECIFICATIONS 


The draft of the final report on Phase I of the 
project for the development of performance 
standards for librar7 binding has been completed. 
The report’s conten-s and methods of publication 
were the subject af an all-day meeting of the 
project’s advisory committee held in Chicago on 
February 28. Recommendations for proceeding 
with Phase IT were also considered. 

Announcement of this project appeared in the 
October 1960 Bulletin. 
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Members of the Adult Services Division re- 
ceived in March a “trial flight” issue of an ASD 
Newsletter. Sent out as a communication from 
the division’s president, Margaret E. Monroe, it 
carries news of professional interest to those 
concerned with library services to adults in pub- 
lic, college, army, hospital, and state libraries. It 
differs from this department, which is devoted to 
reporting activities of the Adult Services Divi- 
sion, in that it carries news of adult services as a 
library function, and of publications and asso- 
ciation activities of related interests. 

Another ASD publication, the News Bulletin 
for Librarians—the White House Conference on 
Aging, is scheduled to appear during the spring. 
It will feature activities of libraries in following 
up on the conference and information on the 
availability of the policy statements, recom- 
mendations, and reports growing out of the 
conference. Copies of the News Bulletin for 
Librarians will go to the libraries which have 
asked to be placed on the mailing list and will 
be sent to any others who write to the ASD 
office requesting it. 


TERMINATION OF THE LIBRARY-COMMUNITY 
PROJECT 


The Library-Community. Project, which began 
in September 1955, came to an end on August 
31, 1960. In addition to an eight-state experi- 
ment in planning long-range adult education 
services on the basis of library and community , 
study, the project included the continuation, on 
a limited scale, of the American Heritage Proj- 
ect, and the provision of consuJtant service in. 
adult education on a national basis. Results of 
the project have been reported in two publica- 
tions. The first, Studying the Community, was 
published by ALA in June 1960 and is available 
from the ALA Publishing Department for $2.50. 
The second was prepared for the Fund for Adult 
Education, which provided the funds with which 
the project was carried out, and is entitled “The 
Library-Community Project of the American Li- 
brary Association: Report, 1955-1960.” Only 
limited distribution is planned for the report; 
copies have been sent out to state library agen- 
cies and accredited library schools, and will be 
supplied to adult services units of state and 
regional library associations. eee 
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The analytical, detailed and evaluative reviews 
of subscription and other reference works, clearly 
recommended or not recommended for purchase, 
prepared by the Subscription Books Committee 
of the American Library Association have been 
an important service to librarians, patrons, 
schools and parents for more than thirty years. 
Prepared by a voluntary committee of thirty-five 
librarians, these reviews of encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, atlases and collections of materials and 
stories for information or recreation are critical, 
unbiased and objective. 


Formerly issued quarterly, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin was combined with The Booklist 
„in September, 1956. This reprint includes all the 
99 reviews published during the first four years 
of the combination in a separate bound and in- 
dexed volume. 


Among the items reviewed are The Book of 
Knowledge, The Book of Popular Science, Britan- 
nica Junior, Collier’s Encyclopedia, The Com- 
plete Dictionary of Abbreviations, Compton’s 


Order direct from 


Volumes 53-56 
September 1, 1956—August, 1960 


Pictured Encyclopedia, The Concise Encyclo- 
pedia of Music and Musicians, Dictionary of Arts 
and Crafts, Encyclopedia Americana, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Encyclopedia Canadiana, 
Grolier Encyclopedia, Guide to Reference Ma- 
terial, The New Wonder World Encyclopedia, 
Through Golden Windows, Webster's New World 


Dictionary of the American Language and The 
World Book Encyclopedia. 


The reviews are arranged alphabetically by 
the title of the work for easy reference. In addi- 
tion the date and page references for the original 
review in The Booklist and Subscription Books 


Bulletin are given. 


Published in response to popular demand by 
librarians for a compilation of these reviews in a 
ready reference format, this reprint will be of 
immense value in evaluating important and 
usually costly reference books and sets for guid- 
ance in both purchase and use. 


Published March 20 - 224 pages - Cloth - $5 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron STREET ; 
Cuicaco 11, ILLINOIS 
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A NEW MASTER PORTA- 
BLE spirit duplicator 
manufactured by the 
Master Addresser 
Company of Minne- 
apolis is available 
through office supply 
dealers. The duplica- 
tor is equipped with a carrying case so that it 
can be carried about like a portable typewriter. 
The case also serves as storage for copy paper. 
Printing is accomplished by the same process 
employed in larger, standard size spirit duplica- 
tors. The master can be prepared by typing or 
writing with a ball point pen. The duplicator is 
available in letter and legal size and sells for less 
than $50.00. 

A NEW MODEL TAPE 
RECORDER has been 
announced by Rheem 
Califone Corporation 
of Hollywood, Calif. 
It is the model 71-T 
and is called the Lex- 
icon. According to the 
manufacturer, this is 
the only tape recorder 
with a detachable 12-inch speaker. It is capable 
of handling auditorium and playing-field activi- 
ties as well as regular library use. 





Si d 
IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Div-I-Dex file-drawer 
dividers has been an- 
nounced. The new 
units have heavier 
metal, improved de- 
sign to provide stur- 
dier construction, and 
are now chrome- 
plated. A set of six 
Div-I-Dex units for 
letter or legal size 
drawers with rod is 
$6.00; the set for rodless type drawers, which in- 
cludes an anchor strip, is $7.00. A larger size is 
available for very large drawers, storing posters, 
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art work, etc. For more details write Cel-U-Dex 


Corp., New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. 
A E” 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC PROJECTION screens are now 


available in sizes as small as 50 x 50 inches. The” 


automatic screen operates from any standard 
electrical outlet and can be raised and lowered 
electrically through the touch of a switch. It also 
contains a shutoff switch which stops it when it 
has completely rolled up or down. The Auto- 
electric, as it is called, is easily installed on wall 
or ceiling and is encased in a Hammerloid blue 
finished aluminum covering. It is manufactured 
by Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 


+ #* # 


VICAUDIO CONTINUOUS SOUND 8 motion picture 
projector with self-contained rear projection 
screen has been announced by Vicom, Inc., 70 
Aberthaw Road, Rochester, N.Y. This is a porta- 
ble, continuous repeater 8 mm sound motion pic- 
ture projector, designed specifically to reach 
audiences in libraries, classrooms, or community 
meeting rooms. Ít is called the “Vicaudio- 
Mark I” and incorporates the proven, Kodak 





Sound 8 Projector, and is used together with 
Vicom’s patented optical system to achieve the 
500 X magnification required to fill the 9” X 
12” rear projection screen in a very short dis- 
tance. This is the identical system used by pro- 
fessional theater projectionists, according to the 
manufacturer, Head-on normal screen projection 
can be provided without changing lenses. The 
unusual light brilliance of the unit enables it to 
be used in slightly darkened areas, such as win- 
dow displays, open rooms adjacent to readers, 
and exhibits. Continuous reels up to 400 feet are 
standard, with optional larger reels available to 
accommodate up to 40 minutes of projection 
time. eco 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each, 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston. St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . .} Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
Janguage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
. Inc. 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I, N.Y. 
` 1953 GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile on Ford 
chassis. 1600 vols. capacity. Driven 16,000 miles. 

Tite: Mercer County Library, Court House, Trenton 


, NJ. 

NAT. GEOGRAPHIC MAG. INDEX 1917 to 1960 
inc. Dewey Decimal Classification of every article on 
50 subjects or regions thus coordinating volume 
indexes for cyclopedic convenience, redoubling refer- 
ence value of your bound or unbound magazines. 25th 
year of publication. Special $1 or with alphabetical 
and chronological sections cloth bound $3. Elmshaven 
Bindery, Saint Helena; Calif, 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 
Ore. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

world wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 


magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE LIBRARY, Concord, 
has an opening for an Extension Librarian to work 
in the beautiful Monadnock area of South Western 
N.H. to help librarians and trastees of over 50 rural 
communities. Supplementary book service is provided 
by bookmobile carrying 2000 books, advisory service 
by conferences and meetings with librarians and trus- 
tees. Opportunity to develop new programs such as 
audio-visual, speak before library and lay groups. 
Office located in Keene consists. of Extension Li- 
brarian and Chauffeur-Clerk. 5 day week, combination 
Social Security and State Retirement, sick leave and 
vacation allowances 144 work days for every month 
worked, health insurance optional, travel costs paid 
by state. Qualifications: graduation from accredited 
library school required, experience desirable but not 
mandatory. Salary to be arranged within the scale of 
$4876-$5888. Position open. Contact Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, N.H. State Library, Concord, N.H. 

FAST GROWING LIBRARY in metropolitan New 
York-New Jersey area seeks junior and senior li- 
brarians with M.S.L.S. for reference and cataloging. 
Salary scale for junior librarian (no experience neces- 
sary) $4560-$5460; for senior librarian (at least 2 yrs. 
experience) $5040-$6240. Beginning salary commen- 
surate with experience. Generous fringe benefits. 
also needed—-student from Library School on a work- 
study basis——salary $3600-$4200 depending upon cred- 
its earned in Library School. Apply Julius Ostro- 
mecki, Director, Johnson Public Library, Hacken- 
sack, N.J. 

WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public 
Library in suburban community of 18,000, close to 
New York City. Civil Service benefits, free hospital- 
ization. Air-conditioned building. Graduation from ' 
Library School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Milburn, N.J. 

MATERIALS SPECIALIST. The New Hampshire 
State Library is looking jor a Public Library Con- 
sultant to be responsible for choice of juvenile and 
current adult books for Extension Division’s four 
bookmobiles; to coordinaze and participate in selec- 
tion of books and related materials for the central 
collection; write book reviews for “North Country 
Libraries”; prepare books lists; work with federations 
of local libraries in joint selection and purchase of 
books; and related work as required. Become part of 
a well established and rapidly expanding statewide 
library system. Requires library school degree, five 
years successful experience in public library work. 
Driver’s license required because of some travel. 
Salary range $5698-$6930. 374% hour week; 3 weeks 
vacation and 3 weeks sick leave; retirement and So- 
cial Security; health insurance. Position open. Ap- 
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ply: New Hampshire State Library, Concorc, N.H. 

NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs Librarian for busy Children’s Room. 
Opportunity for advance study. Address MBs Anne 
W. W. Bell, Director. 

REFERENCE-BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for 
medium sized Public Library. Salary up tc $6000. 
Some experience, L.S. degree. A very good epportu- 
nity to learn general phases of public library work. 
Write to: Director, Hicksville Public Library. Hicks- 
ville, L.I., N.Y. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. begin- 
ning salary $5980. Sth year college L.S. degree, and 
at least three year’s professional experience. 5-day, 
3714-hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retire- 
ment plan and social security, annual increments. 
ane Director, Albany Public Library, Albery 10, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5248. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Pub iz Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. ` 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for L.I. community 45 
minutes from New York City. Salary up to $7000 
with some experience. Benefits numerous including 
good book budget, demanding reference work, ex- 
perienced and congenial staff. Apply to: Kenneth S. 
Barnes, Library Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
169 Jerusalem Ave., Hicksville, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN in Wallingford, Pa., resi- 
dential community 15 miles W. of Philadetphia, 
population 11,000. New $75,000 addition just dedi- 
cated. Library science degree necessary, exper_ence 
not essential if other qualifications superior. Salary 
circa $5200, one month vacation. Apply: Mrs. Herold 
Jenkins, Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Waling- 
ford, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY— 
effective July 1, 1961. Acquisitions Librarian. Some 
experience highly desirable. Includes up to ten hours 
of reference assignments with major subject em- 


phases in the humanities and social sciences, TIAA, 


group life insurance and Major Medical Insurance. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield available. 3714 bour 
week. 22 days vacation. Salary $4500, more depend- 
ing on experience. Apply: K. H. Fagerhaugh, Li- 
brarian, C.LT., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

OPPORTUNITY IN SPECIAL LIBRARY for a 
qualified person to institute new processing activities 
that will aid research. Master of Library Science de- 
gree required and a familiarity with new machme 
processing research. Apply: Lincoln H. Taylor, Per- 
sonnel Assistant, Lederle Laboratories, Pear] River, 


N.Y. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levittown, 
New Jersey, fastest growing community in the United 
States, needs a librarian to administer new, smail, 
municipal library and develop it into a service centar 
capable of filling the requirements of Levittown’s 
. projected population of 60,000. Development of ÑH- 
brary would also include advising on plans for tke 
construction of a library building. This rare opportr- 
nity is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet low- 
priced, prize-winning homes, excellent new schools, 
and proximity to Philadelphia (only thirty minutes 
away) and New York City. Position to be filled as 
soon as possible. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open 
Apply to: M. Gene Haeberle, president, Board o: 
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Library Trustees, 1 Surry Lane, Levittown, N.J. 
HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (salary range 
$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city public library system (mai «, 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public Library, Trenton 8, 


N.J. 

JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS (salary range, 
depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for reference 
work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city public li- 
brary system (main library, four branches, 221,000 
volumes). Trenton is in the growing Delaware Valley 
research, cultural and industrial complex between 
New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from Princeton. 
Benefits: pension, social security, life insurance, sick 
leave, one month’s vacation, state certification, and 
civil service. Apply to: Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public 
Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City. Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 
over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000, Write Miss Doris 
J. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For beautiful North 
Shore community on Long Island. N.Y. State retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave. New position, some 
experience desirable. Salary $6000 to start. Kirk L. 
Pressing, Director, Northport Public Library, North- 
port, N.Y. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-35564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 


southeast 


OPEN IMMEDIATELY: Reference head for ex- 
panding library system. Beautiful new main library 
now under construction. Salary range $5616-$6420. 
3614-hour, 5-day week plus all the usual fringe bene-*” 
fits, including that of living in a resort area. Apply 
to Civil Service Commission, City Hall Annex, Neg- 
folk 10, Virginia. No written examination. 
CATALOGER for small college library 75 mi. 
from Baltimore and Washington, to begin Sept. 1961. 
56,000 vols. Starting salary for experienced person at 
least $5200. 38-hr. week; usual benefits; liberal vaca- 
tion; faculty rank. LS degree required. Apply Li- 
brarian, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist Director in ad- 
ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Maryland 
and develop cooperative service and resources. Three 
main county libraries, 2 branches (one completed last 
year), 3 bookmobiles. Total area population approx- 
imately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 miles south of 
Washington, D.C. Fifth year library science degree, 
2 year’s experience required. State retirement, social 
security, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 4 weeks vaca- 


tion, liberal sick leave policy. Beginning salary $5500 ~ 


plus $275 yearly increments. Write: Edward B. Hall, 
Director, Southern Maryland Regional Library Assaci- 
ation, La Plata, Md. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. B.L.S. de- 
gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 


: “mendous opportunity for expanding services. Attrac- 


tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2 hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 

PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS are invited to 
join a growing public library in central Florida. Ad- 
vancement opportunities. Civil Service benefits, in- 
cluding free hospitalization insurance. No written ex- 
amination. Address inquiries to the City Librarian, or 
apply Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Elementary and second- 
ary school librarians for expanding library program 
in Baltimore, Md., Sept. 1, 1961. AB degree, 18 credits 
in library science. Salary $4500 to $8000, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement plan and Social 
Security. Centralized cataloging and processing for all 
library books. Write for details; Miss Edith Pruss 
Personnel Division, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 E. 
25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in a modern library, 
growing system, beautiful city, and choice climate. 
Salary range $4020 to $5220 per year. For further 
information please write to: Director, Roanoke Public 
Library, 706 South Jefferson Street, Roanoke 13, Va. 

ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN, Woman, 30-40 years of 
age. Will become Librarian here when training and 
experience justifies. Fast growing southern state col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retirement, social se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education; Ph.D. desired or on the 
way to attaining; good health; emotional stability; 
ability to take supervision; teach Use of the Library 
to Freshmen; assist faculty in teaching library phase 
of various courses; public speaker; executive and ad- 
ministrative ability. Wonderful opportunity for am- 
eee hard worker. Personal interview desired —B- 


southiest 


AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, Texas. a four year 
liberal arts, church related college has an opening 
for a general library assistant. Varied duties which 
include reference and circulation work. Library Sci- 
ence degree and 5 years experience required. Salary 


Fre on qualifications. New air-conditioned build- 
n 


g. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Mrs. Womack 
Head, Librarian, Arthur Hopkins Library, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN wanted for an attrac- 
tive, air-conditioned library under Social Security. 
Older woman acceptable. Apply: Miss Marguerite 
es Librarian, Chanute Public Library, Chanute, 

an. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Small public library, new 


‘building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 


town. Requirements—-Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
eas Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 

APPLICATIONS INVITED: new positions July 
1. Associate. Librarian, $9000. Documents Librarian, 
$5000. An Acquisitions Librarian, $4800. University 
Library experience required. H. W. Batchelor. Ari- 
zona State University, Tempe, Ariz. 

CATALOGER, experience in college or research 


library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 


midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer flm 
collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments. Apply: Flint Public Library, 
Personnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

STATE LIBRARY, Lansing. Applications for the 
position of State Librarian are solicited. Salary 
$11,500. Apply State Librar», 125 East Shiawassee 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training and ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, IN. 

SUPERVISOR OF ADULT SERVICE for Grace 
A. Dow Memorial Library, Midland, Michigan serv- 
ing about 50,000 population. Salary range-—$5720- 


$6520, three years. Duties: To supervise reference 


and circulation activities; also to apply a creative 
mind to the many facets cf service to adults in a 
rapidly-growing city. Requires ALA accredited fifth 
year library degree or equivalent combination of edu- 
cation and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, social security and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write: Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 
Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

LIBRARY COORDINATOR, new position com- 
mencing 1961-62 School Year. Complete familiariza- 
tion of Public School Libraries, Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High levels. Experience in two 
levels desirable; Library School degree required; 
A.B. with Master’s in Library Science preferred. 
School district of 13,000 students, Suburban Cleve- 
land. Salary arranged. Apply: Supt. of Schools, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
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mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$££00 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, Il, 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for head librar- 
lan experienced and qualified to take over manage- 
ment of new $265,000 library at Marshfield, Wiscon- 
sin, a friendly small city of 14,500 population. Chil- 
dren’s librarian to head department also needed. 
Salary dependent on training and ability. Cone and 
talk to us about it. Agnes Noll, President, Marshfield 
Free Library Board, Marshfield, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR.in Meneminee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seid], Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carryinz out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection. and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Selary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—Sth year library de- 
gree required, some experience preferred. Salary 
$9075-$6155 in 3 years, starting rate higher for ex- 
perience. Five-day week, etc., Blue Cross, retirement, 
etc. BKM operates within city limits, so no country 
roads. General management of BKM services 
and BKM book selection, under sympathetic not re- 
strictive supervision.’ Two assistants (Clerk and 
Driver-Clerk). Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, Citr Li- 
brarian, Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike 3t, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library, 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958), adequate staff (10 full time), excellent 
Dudget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Pusiic 
Library, Park Ridge, IIL 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional oppo-tu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
end County Library system serving a population area 
cf 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming, Four heur 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. 3s- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) ineremenis 
to $6360. Position on salary schedule is determired 
by qualifications and experience. Usual benefits: Gne 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. App-y: 
E G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLES LIBRARIAN: Exceptioral 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
pepulation area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimminz. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (£) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule -s 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usuzl 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open irm- 
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mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo igs more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

CATALOGER with special interest in the field 
of science. and technology for a county district li- 
brary serving about 500,000. College degree plus de= 
sree from an A.L.A. accredited library school. Four 
weeks vacation; cumulative sick leave; outstanding 
retirement system. $4850-$6200. Beginning salary de- 
pends upon experience. Beautiful new modern main 
library building to be occupied next winter. Apply: 
Personnel Director, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

AN EDITORIAL POSITION on a national library 
periodical is open to a librarian. Experience in pub- 
lic relations or publishing helpful; keen interest and 
awareness of national and world-wide library develop- 
ment necessary. Write B-161. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to develop and administer lst 
class program in newly organized district public li- 
brary. Unusual opportunity to be our first librarian 
in Chicago suburb (population 12,000) seventeen 
miles from Loop. Applicant should have L.S. degree, 
initiative, administrative ability. Salary dependent on 
training and experience. Position open July 1, 1961. 
Apply to: Virginia Northrop, Secretary, Bensenville 
Community Library Board, Bensenville, II. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 in 
Michigan’s beautiful upper penisula needs first assist- 
ant in charge of reference and readers’ advisory work. 
Salary $5000, Library science degree. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. 40 hour week, 4 week vaca- 
tion, sick leave. Retirement and Social Security. Other 
fringe benefits include paid life and hospitalization 
insurance. Position open July 1. Contact: Secretary of 
Board of Trustees, Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Assistant in Main 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room, suburb of Cleveland. Splendid 
opportunity for broad departmental experience. Li- 
brary school degree required. Excellent State retire- 
ment system. Salary $4600-$5800, depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast grow 
ing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, experi- 
ence, and administrative ability necessary. New build- 
ing (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in Glen- 
view, Lilinois (population 17,700). Near colleges and 
schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, month 


. vacation, and usual benefits. Top salary. Include per- 


sonal history with application.: Apply to Mrs. Helen 
Coleman, Acting Librarian, Glenview Public Library, 
1930 Glenview Road, Glenview, Ill. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian I). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required, Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
oe Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 
Mich. : 
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APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classifica- 
tion and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, re- 
tirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN to administrate Elmwood Park 
„Public Library and supervise staff. Attractive salary 
and fringe benefits. Degree required. Send educational 
background and experience resume to Grover C. Gantt, 
Trustee, 7903 Westwood Drive, Elmwood Park 35, I. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly established 
position on the Booklist staff. To read and evaluate 
adult books in all subject areas, select titles for entry 
in the Booklist, and write annotations for those 
selected. Qualifications: Degree from an accredited 
library school; library experience in working with 
adult books and patrons, preferably in a public li- 
brary; wide reading background; ability to evaluate 
books and their use in a library; ability to write con- 
cise descriptive and evaluative annotations. Salary 
$6126-$7158. 4-week vacation. Send application with 
full details of education, training, and experience to 
Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, H. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
‘established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a library; 
ability to write concise descriptive and evaluative 
annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. 4-week vacation. Send 
application with full details of education. training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January 1, 
1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 


Io library service for 24,000 people. Library 


science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-87200 depending on ex- 
perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmobile 
service. Library science degree required. Bookmobile 
experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. Social 
security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Vacation 
to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert St. 
Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN to serve as professional 
assistant at ALA headquarters in Chicago. School 
library experience required. Beginning salary $6126. 
Apply to Eleanor Ahlers, AASL Executive Secretary, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


mountain plains 


w HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 


beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 


brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week, 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for expanding and progres- 
Sive city in the upper midwest. A tremendous op- 
portunity for an ambitious person. A new building is 
being planned and other facilities are being expanded. 
Must have L.S. degree and administrative experience. 
4 weeks vacation plus usual benefits. Salary up to 
$8000 for qualified person. Open May 15, 1961. Apply 
to: Stewart Schlipf, Pres., Board of Trustees, Fargo 
Public Library, Fargo, N.D. 

POSITION OPEN for Young People’s Librarian 
with degree from accredited library school to have 
complete charge of attractive department, four assist- 
ants, ample book budget. Starting salary $4500-$4860 
depending on experience. Annual salary increases to 
$0760 plus additional longevity increments. Vacation, 
sick leave, health insurance, municipal pension and. 
social security. Apply to Cazherine Schoenmann, Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Library, Sioux Falls, S.D. 


pacific northwest 


COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 
mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 
Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 
experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 
vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN for beautiful new library 
in the fine climate of Central Oregon, July 1. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bcokmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open June 1, 1961. New 5- 
county North Central Regional Library, State of 
Washington, recently established as result of Li- 
brary Services Act Demonstration. Year-round recrea- 
tion center near Cascade Mts., skiing, hunting, camp- 
ing, midway Seattle-Spokene. Chief, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services: Supervise program in en- 
tire area, headquarters Wenatchee, numerous com- 
munity libraries, 3 bookmobiles. Library degree and 
some experience, including supervision of clerical 
employees, required. Salary $6144-$7440. Bookmobile 
Librarian for regional cer.ter at Moses Lake airbase 
and Titan missile base. Library degree required. 
Salary $4824-$5826. For further information, write 
Miss Dorothy R. Cutler,. Acting Director, 310 Doug- 
las St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

IS YOUR GOAL to see the world? To get mar- 
ried? To have a baby? To step into a better job? All 
these things happen to cur staff so why not try it 
here? The library is beautiful, the town is friendly, 
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the collection is good, salaries are reasonable, fringe 
benefits abound. We need an assistant librar:an and 
a cataloger. If these things appeal to you why not 
write to Mrs. Mildred Keith Horn, Librarian, Long- 
view Public Library, Longview, Washington? 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, University of British 
Columbia, position open July 1, 1961. Largz` state 
university with rapidly growing research collections. 
Recently enlarged and remodeled: building; newly 
established subject divisions; staff of 108. One of 
world’s finest university sites. Difficult position offer- 
ing much opportunity for capable and experienced 
individual. Salary according to qualifications. Write 
to Dr. Jan McT. Cowan, University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver 8, Canada. 


fa- west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United Stetes is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the prograssive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding em>loyee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, aealth 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Cait. 

IF YOU HAVE A LIBRARY SCHOOL DEGREE, 
a high energy level, a genuine interest in peopls and 
books and would like to locate in southern Celifor- 
nia, now is the time. Write to the Long Beach Fublic 
Library, Long Beach 2, for information abou: job 
opportunities! 

GET IN on the Ground Floor. Expanding sərials 
and documents collection. Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for Serials 
and Documents Librarian with creative interest. With 
new central library and expanding branch system 
planned for, we are looking for someone to de~elop 
and integrate these materials into the total library pro- 
gram. Pomona is located in heart of metropolitan 
Southern California, 30 miles from Los Angeles, near 
mountains, desert, beaches. For the right person here 
is exceptional opportunity to see one’s own philosophies 
and ideas materialize. Salary range $461-$554, depend- 
ing on qualifications and experience. Accredited 5th 
year library degree. Experience desired, however, 
will consider recent graduate who might be special 
person we want. Liberal fringe benefits, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Li- 
brary, Pomona, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN. Position super- 
vises Library Extension Services division. Salary renge 
$541-$657. Starting salary dependent upon qualiica- 
tions. Require college degree, completion of an addi- 
tional year in an accredited library science school, and 
four years of full-time professional library experience, 
-wọ of which should be in a supervisory capacity. Per- 
sonal interview. Apply: Personnel Department, City 
Yall, Riverside, Calif. 


caneda 


CHALLENGING POSITION, Western Canada. Bran- 
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don College Library: College (Arts, Science, Educa- 
tion, Music) requires cataloguer to organize cata- 


loguing techniques and to assist in general operation, p 


of Library. Opportunity to establish catalogue on 
firm foundation and to work in expanding college 
where library development is emphasized. Ideal spot 
for creative, hard working person. Qualifications: 5th 
year library degree, experience preferred. Minimum 
salary: $4500 depending on qualifications. One month 
vacation. Pension, medical, hospitalization plans. En- 
rollment: 400 full-time. Community: 30,000. Oppor- 
tunity for creative cultural activity. Apply to: Eileen 
M. McFadden, Librarian, Brandon College, Brandon, 
Manitoba, Canada. 


hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN I & II for the processing 
and cataloging section of public library in Honolulu. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 and 2 years cata- 
loging experience. Salaries: I—$5076-$6468; JI— 
$5592-$7128.—-CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for 
branch libraries and main library of public library. 
Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year children’s li- 
brary experience. Salary $5076-$6468.—LIBRARIAN 
II for University of Hawaii oriental collection and 
circulation section and branch libraries of public li- 
brary system. Bachelor’s in library science and 1 year 
library experience. Salary—$5076-$6468. Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 

Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN in 50’s desires change of location. Prefer 
cataloging position in upper midwest. B-70-W 

ACADEMIC OR PUBLIC LIBRARY position. 
Man, 37, married, BA, BS, MA, MLS in Aug. 1961. 
Interests: geology, geography, anthropology, history. 
Enjoys teaching. R. G. Schipf, Box 4144 WWC, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

POSITION OR INTERNSHIP, School, College or 
Hospital Library. B-84-W 

LIBRARIAN, man, 34, university and magazine 
experience jn cataloguing and other phases library 
work seeks position. Available June. B-85-W. 

FULL OR PART-TIME position as librarian wanted 
by man. One and one-half years experience in organiz- 
ing and operating a corporation central library. AB 
degree. Business experience chiefly in accounting. Ag 
67 years. B-86-W 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required: for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Den handy Van’ 


. with two double sloping shelves, ideal 
for cataloging, excellent for book display. 
Holds 75 average size books. Square tubu- 
lar type construction for more structural 
strength. Choice of durable 
Tan or Grey baked enamel $ 49 15 
finish. 


Cat. NO. 786 


Demo “Three-Shelf” 


... in grey, green or 
tan finish, this rugged 
book truck has shelf 
room for about 140 
books. New, improved 
one piece welded con- 
struction. Equipped 
with 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat. No. 796 
with 2 swivel and 2 
stationary casters, 
$96.50; Cat. No. 797 
with four swivel cast- 
ers, $101.00. 
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-Demco salty 
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Pemo Work horse” 


... & rugged, quiet-operating, two-shelf 
truck that is really an economical pur- 
chase. Holds about 142 books. 1” square 
tubing forms the rigid frame, with sound- 
deadening felt on underside 
of shelves. Grey or tan $ hp 
baked enamel finish. 

Cat. NO. 785 


Demo” Display” BOOK TRUCK 


.. . with two sloping 
shelves on each side... 
choice of green, grey or 
tan finish, with new ex- 
ceptionally sturdy, weld- 
ed construction. Handy 
for moving books to 
stacks, or, for displaying 
books——holds about 142 
books. 5” ball-bearing 
casters, Cat, No. 791 
with 2 swivel and 2 sta- 
tionary casters, $102.50; 
Cat. No. 792 with 4 
swivel casters, $106.50. 








All prices include transportation charges. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT è FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


TO LIBRARIES 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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= Announcin g Two Important Reprints 


l Deutsches 
i - ° 
Bücherverzeichnis 
Volumes 1-22, 1911-1940 
Cloth bound: Set: i.scs-ibwrdd i AET EEEN A $1,275.00 
Paper bound set ..............00 0000: ha Siaeaome nal tapene 120000 
Single volumes, paper bound ............... 0000 :eeees 60.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
10% discount on complete sets if ordered prior to June 30, 1961 


Now Available 


Volumes 19-22, 1931-1940 
Single volumes, paper bound ............0..... 00000000. $ 60.00 


Á 2 JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York and London. 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 17 Old Queen St., London 








Mansi, J. D. 
Pe cee ten Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio 


Cloth bound set in 60 volumes, folio, Lyon etc., 1899-1927 
$2.650,00 
HE “Mansi” contains the full text of all Church Councils ever held in the East 
and West, from the first century to 1870 (Greek Councils to 1902). This im- 


portant work, considered the greatest of its type ever assembled, is one of the main 
source collections for almost every branch of historical research. 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


IIE Fifth Avenue œ New York 3, N.Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers May 1961 
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MAY COVER 


The Eastman Reading Garden 
of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, appropriately named 
for Linda A. Eastman, who 
served the city with great dis- 
tinction as librarian from 1918 
to 1938. Miss Eastman, who 
was president of ALA in 1929, 
is still a resident of Cleveland. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
, their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Jicceptance of an advertisement 

does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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The Dingell Amendment (Section 104-n) to Pub- 
lic Law 480 provides for the use of foreigr. cer- 
rencies derived from the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities abroad for the purchase, serv- 
icing, and eventual distribution to American li- 
braries of foreign books, periodicals, and related 
materials. The ALA, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and perhaps other organizations have 
been concerned over the delay in implementation 
of this program. Late in March President Xen- 
nedy requested the addition of $721,700 te the 
legislative appropriation bill to enable this pre- 
gram, which is to be administered by the Library 
of Congress, to get under way. Of this amount, 
about $70,000 will be hard currency needed for 
administration, transportation, etc.; the rest is 
counterpart funds. 


* 


“The Inquiring Mind,” a comprehensive attempt 
to explain how and why man learns, is being 
presented on the educational television stations 
of the nation. Call your local educational tele- 
vision station for its schedule on this series, 
which is based on a study by Cyril O. Houle of 
the University of Chicago. The study analyzes 
through examples the nature and activities of the 
continuing learner, the adult who in Edwerd 
Gibbon’s words would “rise above the common 
level,” and is concerned chiefly with reading. 
The study is published by the University of 
Wisconsin Press at $5.00, paperbound at $1.50. 


* 


A new series of Studies in the Mass Media has 
been launched by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. The first three issues are a photo- 
play guide to Sunrise at Campobello, a television 
guide to the Hallmark production of Macbeth, 
and a recording guide to Columbia Records’ 
Mark Twain Tonight! Guides to magazines and 
newspapers, and to other mass media, are 
planned. The guides bear some resemblance to 
the Photoplay Studies published for many years 
by Max J. Herzberg and William Lewin, which 
they replace. Librarians will find a variety cf 
uses for the guides. For instance, the issue on 
Macbeth includes a list of audio-visual materials 
on Shakespeare’s plays, Elizabethan verse, and 
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music of the period. For subscription information 
write the Council at 508 S. Sixth St., Champaign, 
TH. 

* 


The new director of the Reprint Expediting Serv- 
ice, replacing Karl Brown, who has resigned, is 
Sam Williams of the Acquisitions Branch of the 
New York Public Library. Mr. Williams’ address 
for RES is P.O. Box 2959, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. Mr. Williams will be pleased to 
hear from librarians what titles they feel should 
be reprinted and, from publishers, titles they 
plan to reprint. Publishers also use this service 
to find out which titles libraries are interested 
in. The RES has been directly or indirectly re- 
sponsible in the last few years for bringing back 
into print many titles long needed by libraries. 


* 


Libraries in 29 states have an opportunity to 
receive exhibits of newly published children’s 
books, through a project of the joint committee 
of the Children’s Book Council and the ALA. 
The purpose of the program is to make these 
books available to school administrators and 
their staff, public librarians, and other groups 
who might not otherwise have an opportunity to 
examine them. The exhibits are not used for 
circulation to the public but rather as buying 
guides. The books are sent by publishers to 
participating state libraries. An inquiry to your 
state library agency will bring you information 
as to whether your state is a participant. 


* 


The American Library Association will par- 
ticipate in the observance of National Radio 


Month during May in cooperation with the Na- ” 


tional Association of Broadcasters. A letter to, 
the heads of state library extension agencies and 
to presidents of state library associations will be 
accompanied by a suggested news release for 
use in local newspapers, a special message to 
librarians from Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, deputy 
executive director of ALA, on why libraries 
should cooperate and suggesting ways in which 
they might promote the month. A list of presi- 
dents of state broadcasting stations also will ac- 
companv the material. 


* 


The Library of Congress has published a check 
list of its Archive of Recorded Poetry and Litera- 
ture; 70¢ from the Superintendent of Documents. 


* 
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The Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction has been forced to delay the begin- 


° ning of its experimental telecast flights. The 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which is in- 
stalling the transmitting equipment, has been 
unable to complete installation and testing as 
originally scheduled. Flight tests of one of the 
planes have also revealed that the antenna may 
flutter or oscillate at high speeds (see cover of 
February issue). ece 


RUSSIAN DELEGATION ARRIVES 


On April 5 the Russian Library Mission ar- 
rived in the United States for a one-month tour 
and survey of libraries. Thus began the realiza- 
tion of a project which has long been hoped for 
and planned. Early in May a group of Ameri- 
can librarians are to set off for a similar tour of 
libraries in the Soviet Union. 

The delegation arrived in New York and 
went immediately to Washington. Their sched- 
ule had been arranged to include several cities 
on the West Coast, but it was changed after 
their arrival to allow them to spend more time 
in fewer cities. The tentative schedule calls for 
them to go to Chicago April 16, Cleveland April 
19, Boston April 22, New York April 25, and 


to leave for Russia May 2. 

Members of the Soviet delegation are: 

Irina Yurevna Bagrova, head, Reference and 
Bibliographical Section, Lenin Library, Mos- 
cow. 

Viktor Mikhailovich Earashenkov, director, 
Saltikov Schedrin State Public Library, Lenin- 
grad. 

Nikandr Fedorovich Gavrilov, head of main 
inspection of libraries of the USSR Ministry of 
Culture, leader of the mission. 

Lev Ivanovich Vladimirov, director of the 
academic library, Vilnius State University, Lith- 
uanian SSR. 

Raynard C. Swank, director of the ALA In- 
ternational Relations Office, is accompanying the 
delegation. Local coordinators are: Washington 
—Rutherford Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian 
of Congress; Chicago—Alphonse Trezza, ALA 
associate executive director; Cleveland—Bar- 
bara Denison, coordinator of special activities, 
Western Reserve University library school; Bos- 
ton—Douglas Bryant, associate director, Har- 


vard University Libraries; New York—Jack Dal- 


ton, dean of the Columbia University library 


school. 
See also Memo to Members in this issue. 





Abridged Edition 


DER KLEINE PAULY 


in 4 volumes 


A condensed version in four volumes of the standard German 
work in the classical field, Pauly’s Realenzyclopddie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 


A convenient handbook for scholars, teachers and students, for 


schools and libraries everywhere. 


Volume I will appear autumn 1961 and subsequent volumes each 
autumn thereafter. 


Each volume approximately 800 double-column pages, 
clothbound. 


Subscription price—~$23.50 per volume 
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FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 






31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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All-New Plastic Record Case 


— exclusive with GAYLORD 


Music never looked so beautiful or circulated so safely. The convenience 
features and built-in quality of Gaylords’ exclusive new Plastic Record Case 
add years of life and extra appsal to any record album. 


Album cover slides neatly into front of the transparent 
vinyl sheath. No need to slit, tape or mount... and 
information on both sides of cover is fully visible. Record 
slips into Jint-proof envelope that opens into the binding 
for safekeeping. Back is rigid pressboard encased in the 
protective vinyl sheath. 


Cases are made for one, two or three records as shown 
above. Cover of extra strong 12- point vinyl slides 


Complete visibility of smoothly for easy shelving. 
front and bask covers, 





REST a 

















Order a supply today! 
PRICES 
ie fees Na. 1261 No. 1262 No. 1263 
IEN jena, and alse caver alB vai SET ai 
YEARS OF SERVICE l Dozen $ 15.00 $ 16.65 $ 18.35 
x 4 100 115.00 127.50 140.00 
1896.1961 Transportation Charges Paid 
r 
LIBRARY SUPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. i 
STOCKTON, CALIF. | 
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Registration Fees and Membership Dues 
(Continued) 


H. Vail Deale’s letter in the March issue and 
the editorial comment on it have given rise to a 


number of comments, a sampling of which 
follows.—ED. 


It seems to me that in your concern to refute 
point by point Mr. Deale’s bill of complaints, 
you are overlooking the gist of the matter, e.g., 
that the dues and conference expenses are too 
high for many of us. 

I, for one, have dropped out, and two other 
trained persons on this staff have dropped out 
for the same reason. 

In spite of your careful and detailed defense 
and your elaborate sales line, I still say that the 
dues and conference expenses are too high. 

H. L. Boisen, librarian 
Butler University Library 
Indianapolis 


I have read with interest both the letter on 
Registration Fees and Membership Dues by Mr. 
Deale and the editorial comments on it. I sym- 
pathize with his point of view, but would like to 
add some comments. 
It seems to me that the school librarian is at 
a distinct disadvantage in the matter of dues. I 
am one of those teachers who trained for class- 
room teaching and turned to librarianship when 
‘the need arose. At heart I am still a teacher. I 
/ believe that no school librarian should be em- 
ployed unless he has firsthand knowledge of the 
problems which teachers face. Furthermore, the 
school librarian should be concerned with the 
education of students as much as any teacher in 
the school system. It is important that he work 
with the teacher; it is essential that he belong to 
the professional organization to which his fellow 
employees and workers belong. 

Following up this premise, I call your atten- 
tion to the first obligation of the school librarian 
to his profession. Unless he has already a paid-up 
life membership, he will have the following pro- 
fessional dues: NEA, state, county, local asso- 
ciation dues, PTA or PTO dues, and possibly one 
or two others, besides his necessary membership 


in ALA if he is to hold membership in AASL. 
Many of our school librarians are “teacher-h- 
brarians”; if one teaches English classes and 
takes care of the library, he will want member- 
ship in both NCTE and AASL; if he teaches so- 
cial studies and has the library, his membership 
should be NCSS and AASL. On top of this, we 
now have an area organization for librarians and 
a state organization for librarians. 

I do not mean to imply that there is too much 
organization; I believe in professional groups 
and organizations and agree that we should sup- 
port them both for the benefit of the profession 
as a whole and for our own benefit. 

The point is that librarians as a whole, both 
the school librarian, and others, are not, salary- 
wise, at the top of the professional ladder. These 
multiple dues can become burdensome. One thing 
that could be done is to reduce individual ALA 
dues to the point of institutional dues, thus en- 
couraging the individual membership rather than 
institutional membership. 

Another matter which might help the situation 
for the school librarian would be an adjustment 
so that membership in NEA could reduce, in 
part, the dues charged for membership in ALA 
and AASL. 

Mrs. Vera Haffey, librarian 
Adams City Junior High School 
Adams City, Colorado 


Among the 25,000 members of ALA I am confi- 
dent there are many who will agree with the let- 
ter of H. Vail Deale or. “Registration Fees and 
Membership Dues” (ALA Bulletin, March 1961, 
p. 215). Unfortunately, they will not exert them- 
selves enough to let the ALA hierarchy know 
about their agreement. With a shrug of the 
shoulders they will pass the problem over, pay 
their additional dues, and still grumble about the 
inflation in professional dues. 

Although I personally agree with Mr. Deale on 
the basic issue, i.e., the raising of dues, I disagree 
with him about the status of salaries. That li- 
brarians’ salaries have increased at a rapid rate 
in the last ten years is undeniable. How much of 
a contribution ALA has made to this happy situ- 
ation is certainly a matter of conjecture. I am in- 
clined to believe that the increase in salaries has 
been due primarily to the operation of the law 
of supply and demang, and very little, directly, 
to the efforts of ALA. Too, academic librarians 
have benefited more from having their salaries 
pegged to those of the faculty than from pro- 
fessional pressure or standards. 

Perhaps I would feel differently about sup- 
porting some of the expanding activities of the 
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Association if I felt these activities were worth 
supporting. No one should object to seeing his 


headquarters colleagues prosper relatively in the ` 


same way he is prospering. Yet I cannot help 
believing that the diffusion of effort which zame 
about from the last reorganization has resulted 
in inefficiency plus the adoption of projects rhich 
are at best peripheral to the major concerns of 
librarians, That all divisions have not been 
pleased with the new arangement seems to reflect 
part of my own concern. 

In the last few months I have read with care 
some of the impassioned appeals for an increase 
in dues. While I have tried to weigh their argu- 
ments carefully, I do not pretend to be wholly 
free of bias. There may be a good case waich 
can be made for increasing ALA dues, but, if 
so, I have not yet read it. 

E. G. Holley 
Urbana, Illinois 





The ALA Membership Directory for 196C is 
ready. Those who do not receive it as a perquisite 
of membership can order it from ALA head- 
quarters for $10. 
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GRADUATE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM § 





HOW MUCH IS THE INCREASE? 


Membership interest in the proposed new dues 
structure (see pages 391-92) has prompted a 
projection of average and median increases in 
personal dues. If the new dues scale is accepted 
by Council and the membership during the 
Cleveland Conference, average membership dues 
will increase $2.73, from the current $11.20 to 
$13.93, in 1962. The median member’s dues will 
increase from $10 to $14. The average increase 
is smaller than the median because increases in 
the lower categories are less than in the higher 
(see page 368 of the April issue). David H. Clift, 
ALA executive director, recently made this state- 
ment about membership dues: “American society 
today is highly dependent upon the actions of or- 
ganized professionals. Important trusteeships 
have been assigned to the professions, and the ef- 
fectiveness with which they discharge this trus- 
teeship is dependent upon what organized profes- 
sionals leave undone, what they decide to do, and 
how well they are able to do it. In our profession 
this is accomplished through ALA’s program 
which is supported, in large part, by member- 
ship dues.” 


States 





offers opportunities for professional growth and development of secondary 
school teachers in a graduate program of high standards. 


Graduate programs applicable for professional certification in 


TEACHER EDUCATION, LIBRARY SCIENCE, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING, ENGLISH, 


HISTORY, POLITICAL SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 26th to JULY 28th; JULY 31st to SEPT. 1st. 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY « OUTSTANDING LIBRARY 


New Men's and Women’s Residence Halis 
Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 





C.W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. i., N. Y. 
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Situated on the North Shore of 
Long Island, the campus is just one 
hour from New York City's theatres, 
museums, concerts, and other 
cultural and recreational activities. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
_ clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 


126 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 


May 1961 


P 


CARDS WITH THE BOOKS 


The Library of Congress is exploring a bold - 
*new plan by which libraries may be able to 


obtain sets of LC catalog cards with the books 
they purchase, from distributors and perhaps 
from publishers. So far the plan’is only in the 
exploratory stage, but a number of book dis- 
tributors have indicated their interest, and a 
number of publishers who distribute directly to 
libraries are equally interested. Through its own 
All the Books Program and through a cooperative 
arrangement with the R. R. Bowker Company, the 
Library of Congress now receives advance copies 
of some 13,000 titles annually which either were 
not cataloged before, or were cataloged much 
later than is presently the case. This speed-up in 
cataloging makes it possible for the Library to 
supply catalog cards to publishers and distrib- 
utors by the time the books themselves are ready 
for sale. See the February 20 LC Information 
Bulletin for more details. 


A CORRECTION 


There is an error in the Index of American 
Public Library Circulation, page 25] of the 
March issue. In the last column, the percentage 
figure for juvenile books should be 47, for adult 
fiction, 24. 


Books 





Now Available 


NEW 1961 
RAND McNALLY 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS 
and Marketing Guide 


with complete final 1960 Census Population Figures 


For generations this huge annually revised 
atlas with its unique maps and indexes has been 
a prime source of reference in thousands of 
libraries, public and privete. Containing infor- 
mation and statistics available nowhere else, it 
serves the business man, educator, and general 
public as no other single volume can. 

This biggest, newest edition contains com- 
plete 1960 census figures on cities, towns, coun- 
ties, plus Rand McNally’s own compilation of 
populations of over 100,000 places not enu- 
merated by the census. 

Write today for complete information including 
special terms to libraries. 


cay 


Commercial Division 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 





and. Sorwice 


from McCLURG'S 


/ McecClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders, 


We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


BA.C.McCLURG & Co. Wholesale. Booksellers 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 1), 


ILLINOIS 
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Even the comic-book addict 
will read... 
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WONDERLAN D 
OF KNOWLEDGE aen ES eona 


product of an unvrecedented revision 





' © More than a thousand revised pages sharply focus on real meaning in fascinating 
PORR (not just bare-bones facts). 


e More than 750 new illustrations PLUS more than 150 new living color picture 
pages (over 5,000 color pictures in all) to captivate the student (and even the 
comic-book addict) in every curriculum area. 


e Among the thousands of classroom-tested 1961 WONDERLAN D “facts alive” 
features—latest U.S. Census figures, new biographies (President Kennedy’s, of 
course), science up-to-date, Africa in perspective... 


There’s so much more in WONDERLAND for 1961! This unique 


ie ene opace. pictorial encyclopedia brings into living room, classroom, and library 
glance at tie aig a veritable wealth of xnowledge made alive in striking pictures and 
cf the most the magic of narrative style. 


extensive revision 
in any single year 


a Rey -year You'll be amazed at the low school-library price. Write today so we 


can tell you the whole story: how WONDERLAND’s purposeful 
knowledge can benefit you. 


WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 1961 


TANGLEYVY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Lake Bluff, Illinois 
"Dedicated to the Creation of Better Books” 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library media 
and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


LEWIS GANNETT, Editor 
*THE FAMILY BOOK OF VERSE 


A rich harvest of 270 poems, old and new, 
especially suitable for reading aloud. “Re- 
markable for the range of the editor’s 
taste, which runs all the way from Shake- 
speare and Cummings to Kipling and 
A. A. Milne.”— Mark VAN DOREN. 

LC 61-69703. $4.95 


JAMES THURBER 
*LANTERNS AND LANCES 


A brand new collection of vintage Thur- ‘ 


ber — 24 pieces in all, none ever before 
in book form. Illustrated with Thurber 
drawings. LC 61-6444. $3.95 


JOHN CAPLES 
TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. This stand- 
ard guide to tested advertising methods, 
by a famous agency executive, “tells re- 
sults of 6 million dollars spent in testing 
ads.” — Business Week. Four brand new 

chapters and 79 new illustrations. 
LC 60-10455, $6.95 


LOUIS WOLCHONOK 
THE ART OF PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION 


“Impressive ... richly and profusely in- 

ventive . _ useful as a systematic training 

for students . . applicable to creative and 
commercial purposes.” 

— RICHARD GUGGENHEIMER. 

LC 60-15202. $7.50 


JOHN HOLMES 

ATHE FORTUNE TELLER 
A new volume of verse by the highly 
praised author of The Double Root. “De- 
lightful . . . readable, modest, gifted with 


a homespun (not cracker barrel) philoso- 
phy.” — Virginia Kirkus. LC 61-9704. $3.00 


CANDY JONES 
*xFINISHING TOUCHES 


“A beauty and fashion book for anyone 
from the late teens to the early 40’s, it 
gives definite and extensive recommenda- 
tions ... Sure feminine appeal.” — Virginia 
Kirkus. Illustrated. LC 61-6200. $3.95 


FRANK M. WHITING 
*AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATRE 
Rewritten and completely up-to-date, a 
notable introduction to all elements of the 
theatre. “Remarkably complete, accurate 
and illuminating.”’— LEE SIMONSON. Illus- 
trated. LC 61-5460. $8.00 


SANTHA RAMA RAU 
*GIFTS OF PASSAGE 
A major new book bv the author of Home 
to India — memorable personal stories 


woven into a delightful autobiographical 
narrative. C 61-6440. $4.95 


SAMUEL EVERETT, Editor 

PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED: 

A Case Book in Secondary Education 
Leading educators and counselors discuss 
the early recognition and development of 
the gifted’s special aptitudes, and provide 
comparative data from Russian, German, 
and British programs. A JOHN DEWEY 
SOCIETY YEARBOOK. LC 61-6330. $5.50 


ALAN E. NOURSEH, M.D. and 
ELEANOR HALLIDAY, R.N. 
*SO YOU WANT TO .BE A NURSE 


This new addition to a highly successful 
vocational guidance series covers every 
aspect of the qualifications and training 
necessary for the R.N. LC 61-6189. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16. 
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THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 
—AND MEMBERSHIP DUES 

The roster of ALA meeting places is crowded 
with unfamiliar names like Kaaterskill, New 
York, and West Baden, Indiana, but it has met 
in Cleveland only twice before, in 1896 and 
in 1950. This is hard to understand, because 
not only is Cleveland a fine city, as Louis 
Seltzer assures us in this issue,. but it is also 
large, centrally located in the nation, and its 
conference facilities are good. Surely no one 
who was in Philadelphia in the summer of 
1955 or Washington in 1959 will hold Cleve- 
land’s summer heat and humidity against it. 

The conference program, as it stands at the 
middle of April, is in this issue. 

The four pre-conference meetings are of 
particular interest. All of them are long and 
meaty——one lasts four days—and the carefully 
drafted statements of purpose are evidence of 
good planning. 

The Conference Notes, beginning on page 
449, describe a number of the exhibit booths 
of the ALA divisions and its other units. These 
booths are to be grouped in the North Hall of 
the Auditorium around a theme center sug- 
gested by the ALA Goals for Action. The RTSD 
booth with its exhibit of materials on the new 
cataloging rules will be of special interes:. 
After these notes were compiled, the Library 
Periodicals Round Table decided to set up an 
exhibit of library publications and to ask a 
number of editors and others concerned with 
publications to serve as consultants there. The 
International Relations Round Table will also 
have a booth. 

At least two knotty matters are to be deal: 
with in the Council and Membership meetings 
One is whether the type-of-library divisions are 
to share responsibility, within the ALA struc- 
ture, for evaluation and selection of library 
materials with the type-of-work divsions. The 
Committee on Organization thinks that the re- 
sponsibility should be shared—see its report 
in the April issue. 
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Tke other knotty matter to be dealt with 
is whether membership dues shall be increased. 
The letters to the editor beginning on page 
391 of this issue bear witness to the fact that 
membership opinion on the necessity for an 
increase is far from unanimous. In fact, the 
letters are unanimously against it. 

It should be noted that all these letters were 
written before publication of Frederick Wag- 
man’s persuasive article in the April issue. 
still, the correspondence is certainly alarming 
at first glance. Last year in Montreal the ALA 
Council unanimously adopted a program state- 
ment from the Executive Board calling for a 
substantial increase in membership dues. It is 
hard to believe that the Council, a representa- 
tive body, could be as completely out of touch 
with the wishes of the membership as these 
letters seem to indicate. 

It is a fair question whether these’ letters 
are representative. Why should anyone write 
a letter to the editor supporting an increase in 
membership dues? As well expect a letter of 


approbation to the Collector of Internal Rev- 


enue. Perhaps ALA has progressed to the point 
that we will pay our dues as we pay our in- 
come tax, with a curse that they are so large 
but with thankfulness that they do so much for 
us. (This thought was suggested by a letter 
which has just been received comparing the 
graduated scale of membership dues to the in- 
come tax. It will be published in the June 
issue. ) 

There is of course a simple explanation for 
the letters. Knowing that an increase in mem- 
bership dues is necessary, still we may dislike 
it heartily and exercise our privilege of express- 
ing that dislike in print. In this connection it’ 
should be stated that the editorial note at the `~ 
beginning of the correspondence on the in- 
crease in membership dues, calling it a sam- 
pling, is not strictly true. Every. letter on this 
question written to the editor for publication 
has been published or will be published so that . 
all 25,000 members of the ALA may read it if 
they choose. 

The purpose of this editorial statement is 
to demonstrate that no “hierarchy” dictates 
ALA policies, as is charged in one of these 
letters. The ALA membership decides the pol- 
icies, the program—and the membership dues 
—of the American Library Association. May 
it ever be so. eee 
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Outstanding spring titles | 
from Columbia University Press 


Dwight D. EISENHOWER: PEACE WITH JUSTICE. 


These major addresses of the former President reflect the events of one of the 
most crucial decades in world history. They serve as an eloquent and forceful 
statement of America’s position in world politics. “Part of the indispensable 
account of our. time.”—-New York Times. $4.00 


Richard PIPES, editor: THE RUSSIAN INTELLIGENTSIA. 


A wide range of authoritative opinion on the intellectual life of Tsarist and 
Soviet Russia. Written by twelve leading scholars, these essays provide valuable 
insight into the thought of Russian writers, scientists, and philosophers. $4.50 


Ernest BOREK: THE ATOMS WITHIN US. 


The biochemist’s laboratory is opened to the general reader in this lively and 
informative history of modern biochemistry. Dr. Borek discusses the great bio- 
chemical discoveries and their contribution to man’s longevity, freedom from 
disease, and better living. $5.00 


Lewis LEARY, editor: MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS 
TO MARY. 


Published for the first time—-Mark Twain’s revealing letters to Mary Benjamin 
Rogers, one of his favorite “honorary” nieces. Professor Leary provides com- 
mentary on the last decade of Twain’s life. $3.50 | 


UNESCO: RACE AND SCIENCE. 


Studies by natural and social scientists participating in UNESCO’s program on 
Race and Culture. They discuss such topics as the race concept, the roots of 
prejudice, racial myths, and race in relation to biology, culture, and history. 
$5.00 


David Cushman COYLE: THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND HOW IT WORKS. 


Second edition. A thoughtful, objective analysis of the United Nations and its 
related agencies and commissions. This revised edition shows how they origin- 
ated, and how they operate. $3.75 


Emile BENOIT: EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS. 


A study of the European Economic Community and the European Free Trade 
Association, two rival European trade blocs organized to coordinate the eco- 
nomic policies of its members. May 29. $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
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All Hits... 
A HARPER’ CREST 


...and all-time favorites W young readers. 


RM 


ow — for Young Adults — Harper pioneers 

library ‘editions in HARPERYcRrEST bindings. 
These timeless classics have been put into a revo- 
lutionary new binding for standard-size books... 
Mark Twain, Captain Cousteau, Lew Wallace, 
Betty Smith, Conan Doyle, Jim Bishop, Fred 
Gipson, E. B. White, and many more . . . science, 
adventure, novels, essays . . . carefully selected for 
the junior and senior high school audience. Most 
are issued with bright pre-printed covers in colors 
identical with those on the jacket. 





i M, 

ALSO ADDED to the already well-established HARPER’#CREST list 
for children is a new group of standard-size intermediate titles in- 
cluding the beloved “Little House” books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and the children’s books of E. B. White. 

HARPER CREST picture and story book bindings meet textbook-use 
anda and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are rein- 
forced with side-sewing through heavy drill with visible joints. The 
washable, damp-proof, soil-resistant covers are of impregnated 56-square 
cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


HARPERYCREST standard-size editions also meet textbook-use standards 
and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are Smythe-sewn and 
reinforced with visible joint muslin around first and last signatures, 
and are cased in with a tight back. The washable, damp-proof, soil- 


resistant covers are of 56-square cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


SOLD AT NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


To order Checklists of HARPER’ ‘crest Editions, write Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 

Checklist No. 1 — Elementary Books (Grades K-3) 

Checklist No. 2 — Intermediaté Books (Grades 3-9) 

Checklist No. 3 — Junior & ai Adult Books (Grades 7-9 & 10-12) 





HARPER & BROTHERS « 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 
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Four Russian Librarians spent all day April 17th at ALA Head- 
quarters. As reported on page 389 of this issue they 
arrived in Chicago afte- spending ten days visiting 
libraries in the Washington area. The day was spent 
discussing with the starf the ccmposition and organization 
of ALA (there is no nat onal library association in Russia, 
but they are thinking of organizing one), and the work of 
the association as carried on by the divisions, committees 
and round tables. Mr. Gavrilov, leader of the delegation, 
presented a brief summary of the library program of the 
USSR. (See ALA Bulletir, May 1950, p. 379, for a more 
complete account of Russian library service.) In the late 
afternoon the ALA Staff Association gave a reception for 
the guests and the association arranged a no-host dinner 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in the evening to which 
directors of local libraries were invited. 


While in Chicago the Russian librarians visited the 
University of Chicago Liorary and the Graduate Library 
School, the Midwest Inter-Library Center, John Crerar 
Library and Chicago Public Library. Before leaving 
Chicago on the afternoon of April 19th, they had lunch 
at Marshall Field's. 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., has recently announced 
a grant of $210,652 for tne continuation of the Library 


Technology Project through April 30, 1962. These funds 

will permit the addition of three new positions to the 
Project staff and will also make possible a move to larger 
quarters in the vicinity of Headquarters. Mail for the 
Project should continue to be addressed to ALA Headquarters. 
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Dr. Phillip Monypenny, Professor of Political Science, University of 
Illinois, has been appointed Director of the State Library 
Survey to be conducted by the American Association of State 
Librarians with a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
other members of the survey staff are Dr. Mary Edna Anders, 
Special Research Scientist, Industrial Development Branch, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta; Leon Carnovsky, Professor, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago; and Dr. Edward A. 
Wight, Professor, School of Librarianship, University of - 
California, Berkeley. 


Dr. Joseph H. Reason, Director, Howard University Libraries, has been 
appointed Library Advisor to the Library of Social Sciences 
Faculty of the University of Rangoon. Mr. Reason, who is 
succeeding Mr. Paul Bixler in. Rangoon, has a two-year leave 
of absence from Howard University in order to fulfill this 
appointment. 


We have had several inguiries about the availability of "American 
Library Association Policies! recently published by ALA for 
distribution to all ALA officers, councilors and committee 
chairmen. About 100 copies are available for free distribution 
on a first come, first served basis. 


We regret to announce the resignation of Richard B. Harwell from the 
Headquarters staff. Mr. Harwell has been Executive Secretary 
of the Association of College and Research Libraries since 
1957, and Associate Executive Director of ALA since 1958, 

He has accepted the position of Librarian of Bowdoth College, 
Brunswick, Maine, on September Ist, succeeding Kenneth J. 
Boyer. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was the first librarian of 


Bowdoi his . 
Le 
ines P ( : “Tey CUD er" 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


April 19, 1961 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 
1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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After a century of silence a Union 
Infantryman speaks from the yel- 
lowed, dusty pages of notes hastily 
scrawled under fire or written by 
the light of campfires, to give us 
a vivid, first-hand account of our 
country’s Civil War. 


210 pp. ILLUSTRATED May 22 
National Advertising 


$3.95 


“x ., this fascinating book is a first-hand, day-by-day 
account of the Civil War as one of General Sherman’s 
“bummers” met it on the march from Atlanta to the 


sea.and into North Carolina... fresh as the day on which . 
lit] was written [it] is the very stuff of the war. A must 
for all Civil War buffs.” 


Virginia Kirkus 


“Although Private Hale’s chronicle was written a cen- . 
tury ago, it will have a living appeal to all those 
interested in the Civil War today. The author has 
recorded a most colorful account of this great conflict.” 


McClurg Book News 
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by Everett T. Moore 


A RATIONALE FOR BOOKBURNERS: A FURTHER 
WORD FROM RAY BRADBURY 


“<The bigger your market, Montag, the less 
you handle controversy, remember that!’ ” 

It is Captain Beatty speaking, explaining metic- 
ulously how it got started—this job of the fire- 
men of the future, in Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 
451. It is the story of the firemen who answer 
alarms not-to put out fires, but to start them. 

“Magazines became a nice blend of vanilla 
tapioca. Books, so the damned snobbish critics 
said, were dishwater. No wonder books stopped 
selling, the critics said. But the public knowing 
what it wanted, spinning happily, let the comic 
books survive. And the three-dimensional sex 
magazines, of course. There you have it, Montag. 
It didn’t come from the government down. There 
was no dictum, no declaration, no censorship, to 
start with, no! Technology, mass exploitation, 
and minority pressure carried the trick, thank 
God.’ ” | 

In Fahrenheit 451, first published in 1958, 


Bradbury’s imagined future was one that seemed. 


to have come about almost painlessly. If there 
had been those who resisted the soothing tide 
of conformity most of them were now comfort- 


` ably out of the way. ““We’re the Happiness Boys, 


the Dixie Duo, you and I and the others,’ says 
Beatty. ‘We stand against the small tide of those 
who want to make everyone unhappy with con- 
flicting theory and thought. We have our fingers 
in the dike. Hold steady. Don’t let the torrent of 
melancholy and drear philosophy drown our 
world.’ ” 

“You always dread the unfamiliar,’ Beatty 
explained. ‘Surely you remember the boy in your 
own school class who was exceptionally “bright,” 
did most of the reciting and answering while the 
others sat like so many leaden idols, hating him. 
And wasn’t it this bright boy you selected for 
beatings and tortures after hours? Of course it 
was. We must all be alike. Not everyone born 
free and equal, as the Constitution says, but 
everyone made equal. Each man the image of 
every other; then all are happy, for there are no 


Quotations from Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 451, 
copyright 1953 by Ray Bradbury. 


mountains to make them cower, to judge them- 
selves against. So! A book is a loaded gun in the 
house next door. Burn it. Take the shot from the 
weapon. Breach man’s mind. Who knows who 
might be the target of the well-read man? Me? I 
won’t stomach them for a minute.’ ” 

We recently asked Mr. Bradbury if the future 
of civilization would look any less bleak to him 
if he were writing his book today. His answer 
was as follows: 

“When I wrote my novel Fahrenheit 451 dur- 
ing the years from 1949 to 1953, we were living 
at the heart of what is known now as the McCar- 
thy era. We were very close to panic and whole- 
sale bookburning. I never believed we would go 
all out and destroy ourselves in this fashion. ] 
have always believed in the power of our Ameri- 
can society to rectify error without having to re- 
sort to destruction. Sometimes it takes a long 
time to swing the pendulum back in the direction 
of sanity. But the pendulum did swing. McCarthy 
is dead, and the era that carried his name buried 
with him. 

“Still,” Mr. Bradbury added, “I feel that what 
I had to say in Fahrenheit 451 is valid today and 


- will continue to be valid here and in other coun- 


tries in other years.” 

Mr. Bradbury referred to a scene in Fahren- 
heit 451 which epitomizes the attitude of the 
bookburners. It is the one from which we have 
already quoted, in which his fireman hero, Guy 
Montag, suddenly realizing that for years he had 
been destroying the mind of his community, 
pleads illness and does not report for work. The 
fire chief, Beatty, comes to visit Montag, and, 
says Mr. Bradbury, “to talk him back to ‘health’” 
with the following rationale: 

“When did it all start, you ask, this job of 
ours, how did it come about, where, when? Well, 
I'd say it really got started around about a thing 
called the Civil War. Even though our rule book 
claims it was founded earlier. The fact is we 
didn’t get along. well until photography came 
into its own. Then—motion pictures in the early 
Twentieth Century. Radio. Television. Things 
began to have mass. 

“‘And because they had mass, they became 
simpler,’ said Beatty. ‘Once, books appealed to 
a few people, here, there, everywhere. They could 
afford to be different. The world was roomy. But 
then the world got full of eyes and elbows and 
mouths. Double, triple, quadruple population. 
Films and radios, magazines, books leveled down 
to a sort of paste-pudding norm, do you follow 
me?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Picture it.: Nineteenth-century man with his 
horses, dogs, carts, slow motion. Then, in the 
Twentieth Century, speed up your camera. Books 
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exciting new series? 


KEYS TO THE CITIES 


The aspect, people, landmarks 
and rich history of the 
world’s great cities 


The Key to New York 


By ALICE FLEMING 


The Key to Philadelphia 


By Dororuy LODER 


The Key to London 
By ALICIA STREET 
“The first three volumes in Lippincott's 


Keys to the Cities series are by authors 
who have an intimate knowledge and 


special enthusiasm for their subjects... 


Each book is indexed and illustrated 
with well-chosen photographs and maps. 
Of interest to all ages. Recommended.” 

— Junior Libraries 


New titles just published: 
THE KEY TO BOSTON 


By MILDRED AND GEORGE WESTON, Jr. 


THE KEY TO PARIS l 
By, MARJORY STONEMAN DOUGLAS 


THE KEY TO SAN FRANCISCO 
By CHARLOTTE JACKSON 
Ages 9 up * $2.95 each 


Add this to your 
Portraits of the Nations Series 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF PORTUGAL 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and WERNER 
KruscH. “Another good addition to the 
Portraits of the Nations series. Covers 
the geography, history, people, industry, 
agriculture, art, architecture, literature, 
and festivals of Portugal. Individual 
chapters deal with Lisbon and the 
various regions, provinces and islands.” 
— ALA Booklist.. Ages 12-16. $2.95 


J. B. ippimcatt COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND NEW YORK 
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cut shorter. Condensations. Digests. Tabloids. 
Everything boils down to the gag, the snap end- 
ing. 

“Classics cut to fit fifteen-minute radio shows, 
then cut again to fill a two-minute book column, 
winding up at last as a ten- or twelve-line dic- 
tionary résumé. I exaggerate, of course. The dic- 
tionaries were for reference. But many were those 
whose sole knowledge of Hamlet (you know the 
title certainly, Montag; it is probably only a 
faint -umor of a title to you, Mrs. Montag) 
whose sole knowledge, as I say, of Hamlet was a 
one-page digest in a book that claimed: now at 
last you can read all the classics; keep up with 
your neighbors. Do you see? Out of the nursery 
into ths college and back to the nursery; there’s 
your intellectual pattern for the past five cen- 
turies or more.’ ” 

Mr. Bradbury. adds, in passing, that the Rus- 
sians, thinking he had written an exclusive criti- 
cism of McCarthyism in the U.S.A., pirated 
Fahrenheit 451 a few years ago. Published and 
sold in an edition of some 500,000 copies, the 
authorities suddenly discovered he meant tyranny 
over the mind at any time or place. 

“In sum,” he says: “Russia, too. The novel has 
now gone underground, I hear. Which makes me, 
I gather, the clean Henry Miller of the Soviets.” 

l eee 


At beoth 520...see these titles 
that never stop circulating 





Librarians with a keen eye to circula- 
tion figures utilize the titles from all the 
following B/P Series: Button Family 
Adventures 9 Cowboy Sam © What 
Is ił © Dan Frontier ° Sailor Jack. 
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‘Good Books for Children” 
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by John G. Lorenz 
On Tuesday, April 11, Mr. Lorenz, director of 
the Library Services Branch, was presented uath 
a Superior Service Award fer Meritorious Sery- 
ice on behalf of the Department of Health, Edu- 
- cıtion, and Welfare—Ep. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS—~100% PARTICIPATION 


March 1, 1961, is a red-letter day in the Li- 
brary Services Act Program, passed by Congress 
in 1956 to stimulate the further development of 
rural library services. On this day, the Indiana 
State Plan became effective; and for the first 
time all 50 states, plus Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
tte Virgin Islands, are participating under the 
Act. 

Under its fiscal 1961 program, the Indiana State 
Library will carry on two projects: 1) strengta- 
ering the services of the state library to rural 
areas by purchasing materials and equipment 
ard adding necessary personnel; 2) extension of 
library services from an urban library to rural 
urserved areas. The participating library for this 
fiscal year is the Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Li- 
brary of Terre Haute, which is initiating book- 
mobile service to rural areas of Vigo County. 
Tke Indiana State Library requested a federal 
payment of $60,341, matching this with $61,094 
in state and local funds. 

The state plan included all projects that were 
set forth in the report of the Public Library De- 
velopment Committee to the ILA-ILTA membez 
ship, this report being adopted by membership 
vote at the joint conference in Indianapolis. 
November 4, 1960. As of March, priorities for 
future developments in the coming fiscal year 
have not been established but both Public Li- 
brary Development and Library Planning com- 
mittees are working on recommendations to the 
state library agency. 


U.S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Sterling M. McMurrin, professor of philosophy 
and academic vice-president of the University of 
Utah, has been named U.S. Commissioner of 
Education to succeed Lawrence G. Derthick. This 
position is directly charged with the administra- 
tion of the Library Services Act. 

Dr. McMurrin—who was born in Woods Cross, 
Utan, on January 12, 1914—is a graduate of the 
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University of Utah (A.B. and A.M. degrees) and 
the University of Southern California .(Ph.D.). 
He has been a visiting scholar at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Union Theological Seminary and a 
Ford Fellow in Philosophy at Princeton. He be- 
came associated with the University of Utah in 
1948, and was dean of its College of Letters and 
Scienc2 before becoming vice-president. Prior to 
1948, he was a member of the philosophy faculty 
at the University of Southern California. 

A photograph of Dr. McMurrin being sworn in 
will be found on page 418. 


VALUE OF GOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


An 84-page bulletin, Educating the More Able 
Children in Grades Four, Five, and Six (U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Bulletin 1961, No. 1, OF-35006 
-Superintendent of Documents, 35 cents), is 
notable for the way in which it calls attention to 
the value of school library services in the teach- 
ing-learning situations for the more able children. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Under the Public Facility Loans Program 
(Community Facilities Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency) long-term 
loans are available to assist in financing of 
needed public works projects. Public libraries 
are considered eligible for such loans: 

Form CFA-700 (dated 2-10-61), issued by the 
Community Facilities Administration, summar- 
izes Title II of Public Law 345, 84th Congress, 
as amended. Inquiries should be forwarded to the 
regional offices of the HHFA and not to Wash- 
ington. Prior consideration will be given to proj- 
ects for which assurance can be given of an early 
start of construction. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


The principal administration bills which would 
authorize a program of federal assistance for 
public, elementary, and secondary schools are 
being debated in the Senate (S.1021) and the 
House (H.R.4970). These bills, which may be- 
come the “School Assistance Act of 1961,” au- 
thorize a three-year program of federal grants 
to states to assist their local education agencies 
to construct urgently needed public elementary 
and secondary school facilities, to employ needed 
additiona. public school teachers and pay them 
adequate salaries, and to undertake special proj- 
ects directed to special or unique educational 
problems or opportunities. It is the intent of 
Congress that with this assistance the quality of 
public elementary and secondary education will 
be substantially improved in all states and that 
inequalities of educational opportunities within 
and between states will be substantially reduced. 

These bills specifically define “school facili- 
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ties” as “classrooms and related facilities (in- 
cluding furniture, instructional materials other 
than textbooks ...).” 

In his Message on American Education, Presi- 
dent Kennedy said: 


Our progress as a nation can be no swifter than our 
progress in education. Our requirements for world 
leadership, our hopes for economic growth, and the 
demands of citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every young 
American’s capacity. 

The human mind is our fundamental resource. A 
balanced federal program must go well beyond in- 
centives for investment in plant and equipment. It 
must include equally determined measures to invest 
in human beings—both in their basic education and 
training and in their more advanced preparation for 
professional work. Without such measures, the federal 
government will not be carrying out its responsibil- 
ities for expanding the base of our economic and mili- 
tary strength, 


In testifying on H.R. 4970, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Abraham A. Ribicoff 
made these important points: 


During the past decade, enrollments in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools have increased from 
25.7 million to 37.6 million, or 46 per cent. Annual 
expenditures have increased during the same period 
from $6.5 billion to $16.5 billion, or 154 per cent. The 
cost per pupil in our public education system has 
jumped from $284 a year to $496 per year—an in- 
crease of 75 per cent.... 

Each year more than 5 million people move from 

one state to another. ... The states exhibit varying 
degrees of ability to support education. For example, 
the state with the highest income enjoys almost four 
times the income per public school pupil found in the 
state with the lowest income. On the other hand, the 
lowest-income state has almost 50 per cent more chil- 
dren in public schools for each 1,000 population as 
the highest-income state. ... Enrollments in public 
elementary and secondary schools will increase from 
36 million in 1959-60 to 44 million in 1968-69. ... 
* Teachers had average earnings of $4,827 in 1958, 
according to a Census survey. ... The average for 
seventeen professions requiring college graduation 
was $9,439. 


In summary, the Secretary said: 


The United States is the first nation in history to 
establish universal public education as its goal. We 
have demonstrated that education can give each in- 


dividual a chance to develop his particular talents to. 


the fullest. This kind of educational system is a 
remarkable and original concept in the perspective of 
history. This concept, coupled with a strong belief in 
educational excellence, represents an essential re- 
quirement for our continued progress and survival as 
a free nation. Our future requires that appropriate 
educational opportunities be freely available to all 
children and youth no matter what their background, 


circumstance, or place of residence. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES 

Another major education bill in this session of 
Congress authorizes “assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of needed academic and related 
facilities, and to authorize scholarships for under- 
graduate study in such institutions.” 

Identical bills are in the Senate (S.1241) and 
the House (H.R.5266) and would become the 
“College Academic Facilities and Scholarship 
Act.” ; 

In these bills, “academic facilities” are de- 
fined as “structures suitable for use as class- 
rooms, laboratories, libraries, and related facili- 
ties neċessary or appropriate for instruction of 
students, or for research, or for administration 
of the educational or research programs, of an 
institution of higher education, and maintenance, 
storage, or utility facilities essential to operation 
of the foregoing facilities.” The term “equip- 
ment” includes “necessary furniture, except 
books.” 

LIBRARY INDICATORS 

A new annual series which shows trends in 
public libraries (volumes, expenditures, and 
staff) ; book publication (number of titles of new 
books and editions) ; book prices; and prices of 
periodicals started in the March 1961 issue of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Indicators. In- 
formation for these trend charts and tables was 
supplied by the Cost of Library Materials Index 
Committee of the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division, ALA, with the cooperation of the 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. This materia] will be of considerable inter- 
est to library administrators. 

The next annual issue of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Trends—the 1961 edition-—will in- 
clude this series with updated data. The Library 
Services Branch is also planning a separate 
publication of this with added text. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is responsible for the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Indicators which highlights, 
on a month-to-month basis, current information 
on health conditions, educational problems, con- 
sumer interest, social security, welfare, popula- 
tion, vital statistics, and related subjects. It is 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
$3.50 per year; $4.50 foreign. 

The annual, Health, Education, and Welfare 
Trends, furnishes perspective on long-term de- 
velopments by presenting annual data for several 
past decades and selected projections to the 
1970’s. Data are provided for the same subjects 
as in the Indicators, plus additional subjects for 
which only annual statistics are compiled. The 
1960 edition can be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at 50 cents. eee 
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GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 
Editors of FORTUNE 


Forty top scientists in astronomy, physics, biology and chemistry are 
briefly profiled. 160 pp. Cloth: $3.50 Paper: $1.95 


ROCKET DEVELOPMENT 
Robert H. Goddard 


Diary of Robert H. Goddard—“The Father of Rocketry.” Details his 
work from 1929 to 1941. 224 pp. Hius. Cloth: $3.95 Paper: $2.95 


THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS 


George Gamow 


For the lay audience, an unforgettable journey into the fascinating 
microcosm of the atom. 224 pp. Illus. Cloth: $3.75 Paper: $1.95 


| AM ANTHONY 
Peg Stokes 


One man’s vision of Heaven and how he desires atonement for his sins, 
so that he can deserve his place in paradise. 352 pp. May $3.95 


GOLD FOR THE CAESARS 
Florence A. Seward 


First-prize winner in the contest sponsored by the National League of 
American Penwomen. 325 pp. $5.00 


THE BEST SHALL DIE 
Eric Roman 


Dramatic, intelligent novel about Hungary during 1952 to 1956, cli- 
maxed by the Russian massacre. 352 pp. May $3.95 


THE REPRIEVE OF ROGER MAINE 
Gordon McDonell 


Man convicted ‘of murder escapes from custody to find he has only 
two hours to prove his innocence. June 224 pp. $3.50 


THE NEW LEADERS OF AFRICA 
Rolf Italiaander 


First major work to describe how the new African leaders are shaping 
the destinies of the new African republics. 3/2 pp. June $5.00 


For complete catalog and approval copies write to: 
PRENTICE-HALL, INC. — Library Service Dept. 
P.O. Box 500 — Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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The research and statistical program 
of the Library Services Branch 


by Frank L. Schick 


I: THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 
IN THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


While every generation re-evaluates the na- 
tional purpose and the goals of our society, the 
Office of Education has adhered since its in- 
ception to the principles that quality education 
is essential to democracy, that equal educa- 
tional opportunities should be available to 
everyone, and that the control of education is 
vested in state and local governments.’ 

During its 94-year history the Office of Edu- 
cation operated under several names and fed- 
eral agencies until, in 1953, it became a con- 
stituent part of the newly created Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

It is the only federal agency whose total 
and exclusive concern is education. While new 
educational legislation is now under Congres- 
sional consideration, the basic function of the 
office as stated in its enabling act of 1867 re- 
mains unchanged—to “collect statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of 
education in the several states . . . and to dif- 
fuse such information respecting the organiza- 
tion and management of schools . . . and 
methods of teaching, as shall aid the people 

_ in the establishment and maintenance of 


an efficient school system, and otherwise pro- 


mote the cause of education throughout the 
country” (U.S. Code, Title 20, {]1). 

In addition to the research and statistical 
tasks, the office is also responsible for admin- 
istering legislative programs passed by the 
Congress. Federal legislation concerning edu- 
cation originated in 1785 when the Second 
Continental Congress enacted the basic ordi- 
nance which provided that lands be reserved 
for public schools. Other legislation followed 
over the years, the latest major new legislation 
being the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Legislation for the extension and devel- 


1 Office of Education Handbook, including career 
opportunities (Washington, Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare, 1960), p. 7. 


opment of public library service had its be- 
ginnings in 1956 with the passage of the 
Library Services Act. This five-year grant pro- 
gram was extended in the 1960 session of 
Congress for an additional five years. 

Federal grant programs administered by the 
Office of Education during fiscal 1960 totaled 
over $463 million. More than half of these 
funds are earmarked for school assistance to 
federally affected areas (for maintenance, op- 
eration, and construction of schools on federal 
property and in districts with increased en- 
rollment resulting from federal activity), over 
$159 million for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, and $7,500,000 for the Library Serv- 
ices Act. 

The Library Services Branch is a part of 
the Division of Statistics and Research Serv- 


The research and statistical staff of the Library Services 
Branch: (from left) Frank L. Schick, John G. Lorenz, Rose 
Vainstein, John Carson Rather, Mrs. Doris Holladay, and 
Nathan M. Cohen. Mrs. Holladay is project analyst and 
Mr. Cohen is research librarian; the others are identified 
in the article. Mary Helen Mahar, school and children’s 
library specialist, is not in the photograph. 








ices, which engages in activities relating to all 
levels of education, from elementary through 
postgraduate and adult education, and encom- 
passes office-wide functions such as the pro- 
vision of educational statistics, the support and 
development of educational research and new 
educational media, and the improvement and 
extension of library services and facilities 
throughout the country. 

Recognition as educational agencies was ac- 
corded to libraries when the former U.S. 
Bureau of Education included in its annual 
report of 1870 information on libraries. Sixty- 
two years lapsed before the Library Services 
Division was established in 1938. For the next 
18 years this small unit of four professional 
and three clerical staff members operated un- 
der the direction of Ralph M. Dunbar. In 1956 
the Library Services Act enlarged the respon- 
sibilities of the unit and its personnel to 23, 
its present complement. Ten of these positions 
are filled by professional librarians who 
are assisted by a supporting group of admin- 
istrative, statistical, research, and clerical per- 
sonnel. Roughly one half of the staff is en- 
gaged in the research and statistical program, 
the other half in the administration of the 
Library Services Act. In September 1956, John 
G. Lorenz came to the Library Services Branch 
as assistant director. In January 1958, upon 
the retirement of Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Lorenz as- 
sumed the directorship and the writer suc- 
ceeded Mr. Lorenz as assistant director. As 
now organized, the director is responsible for 
the over-all operations of the branch and the 
Library Services Act program, the assistant 
director for the research and statistical pro- 
gram. 

The program is primarily concerned with 
school, public, and college and university li- 
braries. Due to staff limitations, little attention 
can be given to education for librarianship 
and special librarianship. Since only one pro- 
fessional staff member is assigned to each of 
the three main areas (Mary Helen Mahar— 
School and Children’s Libraries; John Carson 
Rather—College and University Libraries; 
Rose Vainstein—Public Libraries) each has to 
carry a workload which involves other areas 


as well. 
As a unit of the Office of Education, the 


e Mr. Schick is assistant director, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 
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Library Services Branch has available per- 
sonnel resources and professional contacts 
usually not available to individual libraries. 
OE education specialists and statisticians assist 
and participate in various studies and surveys 
conduced by LSB and this staff provides re- 
ciprocal services to other units of OE. 


ii: THE RESEARCH AND STATISTICS PROGRAM 
OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 

Since 1870 the Office of Education has con- 
ducted statistical surveys on libraries, which 
appeared originally as Statistics of Public, 
Society and School Libraries. As the number 
of libraries grew and the methods of data col- 
lection were improved, separate studies on the 
various types of libraries were released. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s a new pattern of library sta- 
tistics was established which resulted in 
separate bulletin-size publications on public, 
college and university, and public school li- 
braries. 

Comprehensive Surveys. Nationwide public 
library surveys were released for 1938-39. 
1944-45, 1950, and 1955-56. Currently work 
has started on the Statistics of Public Li- 
braries, 1961, which aims to cover about 
8000 systems now in operation. 

College and university library surveys cover 
the years 1939-40, 1946-47, 1951-52, and 1956- 
57. A preliminary report has appeared under 
the title, Library Statistics of Larger Colleges 
and Universities, 1956-57. The next compre- 
hensive nationwide study is planned for the 


years 1963-64. 


Public school library surveys were released . 


for the years 1934-35, 1941-42, 1947-48, and 
1953-54. The forthcoming Statistics of Publie 


School Libraries, 1959-60 will be based on a * 
questionnaire which will be mailed in the 


spring of 1961. Using a stratified random 
sample, it will be directed to about 4400 ele- 
mentary, secondary, and combined elementary- 
secondary schools and will produce data and 
analyses on regional and national develop- 
ments, 

Basic Surveys. Since comprehensive surveys 
cannot be completed rapidly it was decided 
that a limited number of basic data should be 
collected annually and speedily released to 
provide information on significant develop- 
ments. The basic public library surveys were 
inaugurated in 1945. Originally this series 
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In the summer of 1961 most of the divisions of the 
Office of Education are scheduled to move into this new 
federal office building on Independence Avenue between 


covered cities with population of 50,000 to 
99,999 and 100,000 or more. Since then other 
circulars covering smaller service areas have 
been added. In 1960 a fifth circular was 
initiated, broadening the coverage to munici- 
pal, county, and regional public libraries, 
serving 39,000 population and over. It is not 
planned to expand annual coverage to public 
library systems with smaller populations. Dur- 
ing 1961 the one questionnaire in two parts 
will be used to collect information for the 
basic and comprehensive surveys, but the basic 
data will be released about a year prior to the 
comprehensive report. 

It is also hoped that the 1961 basic-compre- 
hensive survey will yield sufficient data to 
permit the construction of a public library 
sample design. If successful, this sample would 
permit the use of 2000-3000 questionnaires to 
arrive at nationally valid data. While it is al- 
ways important to receive a large number of 
questionnaire returns, the triple use of the 
1961 questionnaire for basic and comprehen- 
sive data collection and the construction of 
‘the sample design make a near-complete return 
particularly essential. 

During the past two years two additional 
basic series for public school libraries and 
academic libraries have been started. Public 
School Library Statistics, 1958-59 was re- 
leased in October 1960. Based on a stratified 
random sample of over 800, it provided na- 
tional totals and analysis for all schools in 
school districts with enrollments of 150 and 
more pupils. It is planned to repeat the basic 
public school library surveys biennially. 

The basic college and university library 
survey 1959-60, which continues compilations 
previously conducted by the Statistics Com- 
mittee of the Association of College and Re- 


Fourth and Fifth Streets, reducing the present scattering 
of the staff from four locations to two. At left: HEW North 
Building where LSB is now located. 


search Libraries and the Library Administra- 
tion Division, used a questionnaire which was 
distributed during August 1960. Part I, re- 
porting institutional data for over 1400 li- 
braries (a 70 per cent coverage) was pub- 
lished in January 1961. Part II, which will 
provide for the first time nationwide analytic 
data from over 1700 libraries (a 90 per cent 
return), will be published during the summer 
of 1961. A preliminary analytical report will 
be released prior to the ALA Cleveland Con- 
ference. The basic college and university li- 
brary statistics will be repeated annually for 
four years. The fifth year will also present 
comparisons over a five-year period. 

In addition to this core program of statistics, 
three supplementary projects are now under 
preparation. 

During 1960, the branch published State 
Library Extension Services, 1955-56 by Wil- 
fred L. Morin and Nathan M. Cohen, which 
presented a status picture prior to the enact- 
ment of the Library Services Act. This survey 
will be repeated during 1961 and 1966 to indi- 
cate changes and developments made during 
the five-year periods of the original Act and 
its extension. 

In cooperation with the Cost of Library 
Materials Index, Resources and Technical 
Services Division, a circular is now being pre- 
pared which will provide information on the 
price changes of books, periodicals, and 
services. 

In the field of education for librarianship, 
an annual survey of the Office of Education? 
presenting statistical information on gradu- 
ates of higher education institutions has been 


* Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1957-1958 (Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959). 
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analyzed for librarianship. This survey has 
been published for the last three years in the 
American Library Annual (1961, p. 214-19). 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL STATISTICAL PROGRAM 


In order to provide library statistics on an 
integrated national basis, the following proj- 
ects have been developed for fiscal 1961: 

l. Statistics of Libraries, An Annotated 
Bibliography, by John Carson Rather and 
Nathan M. Cohen, to be published around 
June 1961, will provide the profession with 
an up-to-date overview of significant statisti- 
cal compilations and will indicate duplications 
and gaps in coverage. 

2. The ALA Proposal for a National Sur- 
vey of Library Statistics. This survey pro- 
posal originated in a subcommittee of the Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Committee of the Library 
Administration Division and was approved by 
the ALA Executive Board at the 1961 Mid- 
winter Meeting. Its purpose is to develop a 
national plan for the effective collection, 
analysis, and dissemination of library statis- 
tics through standardization of definitions and 
terminology and a sharing of responsibility 
and coverage between institutional, local, state, 
regional, and federal compilations. As stated 
in the project proposal, it will “coordinate 
existing statistical activities of the Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
with those of other agencies, and thus reduce 
duplication and effect more adequate cover- 
age.” Foundation funds for this national sur- 
vey have been requested. 

3. Visits to State Library Agencies. Inde- 
pendent of the ALA and SLA statistical sur- 
vey designs, the Office of Education is plan- 
ning a more comprehensive cooperative na- 
tional statistical program in education which 
would include libraries. This plan would make 
use of electronic computers and eventually 
eliminate the use of questionnaires by gather- 
ing basic data directly from educational insti- 
tutions and libraries by means of punched 
cards, storing this information in electronic 
computers at a collection center in the office. 
This plan is based on the recognition that 
questionnaires as presently used require the 
respondent to provide both basic and derived 
data items. A librarian’s salary, his rank, or 
the number of volumes in a given library are 
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basic items which are elemental and do not 
involve computations. Examples of a derived 
item would be the number of volumes per 
regular degree credit student in a college or 
the per capita expenditure for books in a 
municipality served by its public library. 
During fiscal 1960 the Office of Education 


_ asked about 8000 questions and received some 


150,000 completed questionnaires from about 
40,000 different respondents. If modern auto- 
matic data processing equipment were availa- 
ble it would have been possible to replace the 
8000 questions by about 800 basic data items, 
but it would also be essential to use terms 
and definitions which are nationally accepted 
and used. Today about 500 school districts, 
38 state educational agencies, and 800 institu- 
tions of higher education either have or have 
access to electronic data processing equip- 
ment. Libraries could easily be geared into 
these operations. If the Office of Education 
had a national data bank available, not only 
would statistical publications be released much 
faster but individual requests for information 
based on new computations but using informa- 
tion already stored in the data bank could be- 
come quickly available on request. 

In order to acquaint librarians with the 
existing statistical services of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, to assess their reaction to this 
work, and to familiarize them with future 
plans of the Office of Education, the writer is 
arranging group meetings through the heads 
of about twelve state library extension agen- 
cies. Meetings have already been held in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, New York, and Maryland. 

The outlined projects, publications, and 
future programs indicate only part of the work 
of the Library Services Branch. There are also 
heavy demands for consultant and advisory 
services carried on through personal contacts 
and correspondence. A continuous flow of 
correspondence and direct contacts from Con- 
gress, federal, state, and local agencies, pro- 
fessional and private organizations, and indi- 
vidual citizens from all walks of life reflect 
their deep and diverse interests in library de- 
velopment. Responding to these requests is re- 
warding and challenging. It is hoped the re- 
sults of this work will often help libraries 


progress further and faster toward their goals. 
eee 
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The university 
across the street 


With only a street corner separating the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Racine Center and the 
Racine Public Library, the nearness of the 
two institutions reaches across in a warm and 
productive relationship. The closeness in space 
and thought between the staff members as they 
plan and work together has contributed much 
to the success of the adult education programs 
of both library and center. 

Some areas of education are considered 
“naturals” for the library, and encourage com- 
munity people to think of their library as a 
source of wide cultural opportunities. This is 
especially important in the light of current 
business and industrial emphasis on the sig- 
nificance of wide reading and liberal education 
for success in the business world. The univer- 
sity with its personnel and the library with 
its materials serve as rich reservoirs of re- 
sources that supplement each other in making 
liberal education available. Cooperative activi- 
ties emphasize the fact that the library can 
enrich not only the programs of the center 
but also those of business, industry, various 
organizations, and the other educational 
agencies of the city. The measure of the suc- 
cessful cooperation of the two lies in the con- 
-tinuing public interest in the programs they 
- offer, the demands for additional classes, and 
the requests for broader library services from 
community as well as university sources, 
stimulated by the cooperative ventures. 

Spring and fall the center and the library 
cooperate in bringing series of lectures in 
various fields. The university makes its per- 
sonnel available and the library pays them and 
collects registration fees. “Modern Man and 
His Problems in Contemporary Fiction” pre- 


è Miss Hoyt is publications-reference librarian, 
Racine Public Library. She wrote on the publica- 
tions program of the library in the February 
1959 issue. 


The Racine Public Library and the Racine 
Center of the University of Wisconsin have found 
dozens of ways to work together. The work of 
both organizations is enriched thereby. 


by Beryl E. Hoyt 


sented four university faculty members in a 
course administered by the library. Copy for 
the flyer advertising it was prepared by the 
library on the basis of information from the 
university, and the piece was financed and 
produced by the university. The reading list 
for the series was based on suggestions by 
the lecturers and was financed and produced 
by the library. “Frontiers of Science,” also 
cosponsored, presented six university men, 
was promoted by a library flyer, and used a 
list, “New Books on Science,” a selection of 
recent library acquisitions. The adult discus- 
sion group, “Great Issues in Education,” was 
cosponsored; it met in the library, and a cen- 
ter man assisted in the leadership of the group. 

For classes sponsored by the university 
center, the library frequently prepares reading 
lists, for example, “Gems,” “Italy, the Study 
of a Civilization.” “For the Radio-Television 
Writer,” and “Production Planning and Con- 
trol.” In some cases the instructor requests 
the list and assists in the selection of titles; 
in others, the publications librarian studies 
class announcements and volunteers the lists. 
Instructors sometimes request displays, the 
library selects the books, and the library jani- 
tor trundles them across the street. 

Programs of the two agencies are promoted 
by both. At the beginning of each class season, 
the library pickup stand swells with flyers 
about university courses for adults and eve- 
ning program bulletins. In turn, the center dis- 
tributes flyers about library programs. The 
inside back cover of the evening program 
bulletin features the library’s Emily A. Lee 
Lecture Series that brings four nationally 
known speakers to Racine each year. 

“This Month In Racine,” a calendar of local 
events compiled by the library, lists the initial 
meetings of the adult programs of both center 
and library. Newspaper advertisements of 
each list all cosponsored classes. The announce- 
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ments of the University Bureau of Lectures 
and Concerts enriches the library’s file of 
available programs, and patrons find these 
announcements, too, on the library pickup 
stand. For direct mailings, the center made 
available to the library its list of local uni- 
versity alumni. This list is used selectively or 
in toto to suit the situation. 

Film service is another area of cooperation. 
Preview service is available from the library 
for instructors, and films are occasionally 
used in university classes. Two men from the 
center have prepared discussion guides to 
accompany some of the library films. Each 
agency has a projector and depends on the 
other to supplement when the occasion de- 
mands. The library refers requests for projec- 
tionists to the center, which has student opera- 
tors available. 

Improved programing for local clubs and 
organizations is an area of interest to both 
agencies. Recently they worked with the Racine 
County Association for Mental Health in a 
“Program Potpourri” demonstrating films for 
program use; with the Women’s Civic Coun- 
cil during National Library Week on a “Pro- 
gram Panorama” showing possible subjects 
and library resources for club use; and with 
such groups as the Vocational School and 
nurses’ organizations on a demonstration of 
visual aids available in Racine. For some of 
these events the library prepared flyers, film 
guides, or resource lists. 

Library exhibits have profited by the use 
of university resources. Oil paintings done by 
the Lake Geneva University Extension class 
made a very attractive display in the library 
Meeting Room, as did the graphic arts of one 
of the university professors and his students. 
The display explaining the University Exten- 
sion Division furnished by the division was 
attractive and informative. 
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Representatives of three organizations which sponsored 
a Program Potpourri in the meeting room of the Racine 
Public Library, October 26, 1960 (from left): LeRoy 
Jerstad, Jr., president, Racine County Association for 
Mental Health; Mary Zens, film librarian of the public 
library; Mrs. Richard Chitko, education chairman of 
R.C.A.M.H.; and Roger Axford, assistant director, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Racine Center. 


Cooperation has been the pattern in the use 
of special equipment, with the library perhaps 
receiving the net gains. The center, having a 
superior tape recorder and available student 
operators, taped the dedication address for 
the new library building. The library arranged 
for the taping of the United Nations Day ad- 
dress by Clark Eichelberger, and the univer- 
sity did the actual recording. The library bor- 
rowed the university slide projector for ses- 
sions of the cosponsored art course, while the 
center used the library machine to fold flyers 
about its Art Study Tour. 

Staff members of both institutions are active 
in the Racine Adult Education Round Table, 
an organization of some thirty local adult 
educators. Sparked by the assistant director of 
the center, the group was held together during 
its initial year by the work of staff members 
from the center and the library. Now it is 
vital and active in promoting the cause 
of a dozen adult education agencies. Twice a 
year the group prepares a cooperative adver- 
tisement for the local newspaper listing the 
various adult education offerings in the city. 
A group of civic-minded business and indus- 
trial firms of Racine sponsor the advertise- 
ment as a public service. 

Not the least of the cooperation between the 
two institutions is the reference service pro- 
vided by the library to students and faculty, 
and the service of the center director as a. 
member of the library board. The fine working 
spirit was exemplified when two years ago 
the library books were hand-moved one block 
from the old library to the new building. Uni- 
versity center personnel from freshmen to di- 
rector were right there carrying with their 
arms full! Cooperation between the University 
of Wisconsin Racine Center and the Racine 
Public Library has indeed been pleasant and 
fruitful. eee 






This is the fifth of a series of short articles 
reporting special adult service activities of 
public libraries. 
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Citizens committees in 


the Library-Community Project 


by Ruth Warncke 


When the Library-Community Project was 
conceived by the Adult Education Board of 
ALA in 1955, it was taken for granted that 
citizens committees would work with the staff 
members and trustees of each pilot library 
in studying the community as a basis for 
planning library adult education services. The 
headquarters staff of the project soon de- 
veloped a byword, “take nothing for granted.” 
Citizens committees did not spring into ex- 
istence spontaneously, nor once organized did 
they work without the leadership and en- 
couragement of the librarians and trustees. 

From time to time, it was helpful to recall 
the reasons for building the community study 
around a group of citizens: 


Citizen cooperation is necessary for an effective 
study of the educational needs, interests, and 
resources of the community because: 


è The Library-Com- 
munity Project of the 
American Library As- 
sociation, supported 
by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, included in its 
program the develop- 
ment of community 
studies through eight 
pilot libraries. Among 
the pilot libraries, 
each in a different state, were one serving a 
medium-sized city, three, smaller cities, three, 
single counties, and one, a five-county region. 

Miss Warncke, director of the project (which 
terminated on August 31, 1960) here describes 
the citizens committees that participated in the 
pilot studies. Miss Warncke is now an assistant 
professor at the School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University. 


è Two good heads are better than one, and 
three than two. The greater the number of 
persons who think about the study, the greater 
the number of ideas that are likely to be 
forthcoming. 


e The people of the community are a store- 
house of special knowledge about the place in 
which they live. 


è Citizens who work on the study can inter- 
pret it to the rest of the community better 
than can the library staff or outside special- 
ists, 


è The citizens who participate in the study 
are more likely to see that the recommenda- 
tions are carried out. 


e The study in itself is an adult education 
activity that will benefit the citizens who par- 
ticipate in it. 

è The principle of volunteer citizen partici- 
pation for the welfare of the community is 
part of our heritage, appropriate both to the 
purposes of the study and of a publicly sup- 
ported institution such as a library. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEES 


Although no one challenged these reasons, 
the staff members and trustees of the libraries 
were at first reluctant to call on the people 
of their communities to help them. In three of 
the eight libraries, the trustees themselves 
formed the planning committee for the study, 
later involving other citizens to undertake 
specific tasks. In two of the first group of four 
pilot libraries, some months passed before 
citizens committees were formed. In three li- 
braries of the second group of four, citizens 


' Studying the Community: a Basis for Planning 
Library Adult Education Services, by the Library- 
Community Project Staff (ALA, 1960), p. 24-25. 
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were involved from the beginning of the study. 
The successful experiences of the first com- 
mittees had allayed fear. 

Fear was obviously the delaying factor. Li- 
brarians and trustees were afraid that busy 
people in the community would resent being 
asked to undertake a long and difficult task. 
They were afraid that the citizens would feel 
that the librarians should know their com- 
munity, or be able to learn about it without 
help. They were afraid that they could not ex- 
plain the project adequately, nor give efficient 
leadership to the committees. 

When the committees were selected, some of 
these fears proved groundless. Not only did 
people accept their appointments willingly, 
but in two communities some people who for 
one reason or another had not been invited, 
volunteered to join the committees, and be- 
came diligent workers. Committee members 
sometimes said of themselves “We should 
know this community” or “We do know this 
community,” but they never questioned the 
appropriateness of a search for more informa- 
tion by the staff and trustees of the library. 

The inability of library personnel to explain 
the project was a genuine difficulty. Library 
adult education was a vague concept to al- 
most everyone involved, frequently inter- 
preted as a publicity campaign, or a fringe 
program of discussion groups, tenuously re- 
lated to the library’s total purposes and pro- 
gram. In several of the communities, adult 
education was regarded as the function of 
schools, and librarians and trustees at first 
tried to avoid using the words. The struggles 
for understanding were painful but profitable 
—and no doubt inevitable. 

The experimental nature of the project, 
which required that each community deter- 
mine the questions the study should answer 
and the means to secure the answers, also 
created problems. Trustees and librarians as 
a rule lacked skill in leading problem-solving 
sessions. They were frustrated by the citizens’ 
question “But what do you want us to do?” 
The first four groups, assisted by the state 
project directors and the ALA headquarters 
staff, may have fumbled, but they did deter- 
mine directions and methods. The next four 
groups had an easier time, since the question 
could be answered by providing a choice 
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among the experiences of the first four. 

This opportunity did not curtail their 
creativity, however; each of them added some- 
thing new to the study process. 


THE NATURE OF THE COMMITTEES 


The committee members in each instance 
were people of ability and proven leadership, 
each of whom by virtue of his position in the 
community provided a channel of communica- 
tion to some segment of the population. Three 
of the committees (two in borderline southern 
states) were interracial. All included educa- 
tors, ministers, government officials, organiza- 
tion leaders, and representatives of recrea- 
tional, health, and welfare agencies. Two in- 
cluded newspapermen, and two included psy- 
chologists. Although there were the usual 
silent members, most of the committee mem- 
bers were articulate and forceful. Their fre- 
quent strong differences of opinion in no in- 
stance created animosity, nor caused the dis- 
solution of the group. 

In one community, five committees each 
with a special task totaled 100 in their mem- 
bership. The single committee in each of the 
smaller communities varied from twelve to 
twenty-five members. Most of the committees 
planned to meet once a month. Holiday and 
vacation periods interfered with schedules, 
and at times when part of the study was in 
process meetings were omitted until that part 
was finished. One committee met every two 
weeks for eight months, and at longer inter- 
vals thereafter. Every committee accelerated 
its meeting schedule at times, particularly. 


when interpretation of the information was . 


under way. 


THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 


The committees determined what informa- 
tion was needed and with the help of library 
personnel and specialists devised question- 
naires and interview schedules to secure the 
information. Individual members of the com- 
mittees distributed questionnaires, conducted 
interviews, tabulated responses, and plotted 
information on maps. All of the committees 
enlisted the aid of other citizens in these 
activities. When these tasks were completed, 
the committees interpreted the information, 
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A library trustee (second from right) 
and a citizens committee plan a com- 
munity study of LaFollette, Tennessee. 


asking themselves “What does this mean? 
What needs, interests, and concerns of this 
community are revealed? What resources are 
available? What should this community do to 
improve educational opportunities for adults? 
Where does the library fit into the picture?” 


RESULTS OF COMMITTEE WORK 


The committees justified their existence in 
the varying degrees that can be expected in 
any human enterprise. During the lively dis- 
cussions at meetings a great deal of informa- 
tion about each community, not necessarily 
known to everyone present, was added to the 
total. Plans were devised, challenged, and 
changed by the group as they probably would 

-not have been had the full responsibility lain 
e with the library staff. Committee members ex- 
plained the study to the groups and organiza- 
tions they represented and to other people in 
the community. 

The most dramatic proof of the effectiveness 
of the committees was the changes they 
brought about in their communities. Not only 
did they encourage and stimulate the library 
staff members and trustees to improve and 
expand the library’s educational activities for 
adults, but they also stimulated action in other 
community institutions. For example: an 
adult education council was organized; an 
existing adult education council changed its 
direction and program; a newspaper published 





a series of articles on the problems of the 
aging, a heretofore untouched topic; a wel- 
fare agency developed a training program for 
older, unemployed women, in the care of the 
elderly and ill. Women’s clubs in several com- 
munities undertook new types of projects. 

The role of the library staff and trustees in 
conducting the study and putting the results 
to work for the good of the community is not 
diminished by crediting the citizens com- 
mittees with a large share of the success. 
Neither group could have achieved the same 
results without the other; together they repre- 
sented the true concept of library-community 
study. 

The time and effort spent by library per- 
sonnel in selecting and working with the citi- 
zens committees was amply justified by the 
contributions the committees made. Most of 
the committee members have been quick to 
point out that their time and effort was well 
spent, too, not only in fulfilling their civic 
duties but also in participating in an educa- 
tional experience. They learned—sometimes to 
their surprise—about their community, its 
strengths, weaknesses, and resources. They 
learned about adult education as a vital neces- 
sity and a developing trend. They learned, in 
many instances, a new concept of the public 
library and its place in the community. They 
learned skills and procedures in information 
gathering, communication, and group work. 

It was difficult for the members of the citi- 
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zens committees to understand that they were 
contributing to a body of knowledge on a 
national level. What they accomplished never 
satisfied them completely, and seemed im- 
portant only to their own communities. A few 
of them have taken part in meetings at ALA 
annual conferences, and have been surprised 
at the interest of librarians and trustees in 
their experiences. The publication of Study- 
ing the Community (ALA, 1960), a handbook 
of procedure based on the work in the pilot 
library communities, should prove to the men 
and women who composed the committees that 
their efforts will provide guidance and en- 


couragement to others for a long time to come. 
eee 





WINGSPREAD CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL GOALS 


In March about seventy people from all over the 
United States met at the Wingspread Confer- 
ence Center in Racine, Wisconsin, to discuss one 
of the important publications of 1960, Goals for 
Americans, the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals. Wingspread is the 
beautiful and unusual home designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright for H. F. Johnson, the last of the 
famous architect’s “prairie houses.” It has been 
presented to the Johnson Foundation as a con- 
ference center. 

The four-day Conference on National Goals 
was sponsored by the Johnson Foundation in co- 
operation with the American Assembly, Colum- 
bia University, which administered the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals. Henry M. 
Wriston, chairman of the commission and for- 
mer president of Brown University, and Senator 
William Proxmire (Dem., Wis.) spoke at the 
two evening meetings. 

The participants, divided into four groups. 
discussed several chapters of the report and at a 
final plenary session agreed upon recommenda- 
tions to be included in a report for the press. 

Libraries searching for materials for discussion 
groups might wish to consider using Goals for 
Americans. The book, published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., sells for one dollar. The American 
Assembly will send, upon request, Suggestions 
for Holding a Local Assembly on National 
Goals, an agenda for each member of the dis- 
cussion group, and a Discussion Leader’s Guide. 
Write to The American Assembly, Columbia 
University, New York 27, for materials or fur- 
ther information—Grace T. Stevenson. 
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THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 





Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin is sworn in as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education by William J. Brennan, Jr., Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court; in the center, Secre- 
tary Ribicoff of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The ceremony took place April 4. In his 
inaugural statement Dr. McMurrin said: 

“I regard education as a continuing process that ex- 
tends beyond the schools. It should engage the active 
interest of every citizen and the resources of our li- 
braries and television channels, as well as other means 
of imparting knowledge and stimulating thought.” 





PROGRESS ON HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


GB 









This photograph was taken late in January as the last 
load of concrete was poured for the first floor of the 
new headquarters building. By the middle of April 
three floors had been poured. Construction was about 
two weeks behind schedule, but there seemed to be a 
good chance that the lost time could be made up and 
that the move to the new building could be made in the 
fall as planned. 
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The challenge of quality 
reading for young adults 


by Jean E. Crabtree 


In dealing with young people, we often 
underestimate what they can do. Too often as 
librarians we are timid about urging them to 
read books on an adult level for fear we will 
frighten them away from reading altogether. 
We tend to worry about ideas and reading 
difficulty. Too many of us still give them teen- 
age romances and sport stories or mysteries 
and abridged “classics.” We might well ask if 
it is true that our youth do not want to be 
challenged or to grapple with something that 
means a struggle. 

Some years ago we made a survey in our 
school asking our seniors what books read in 
high school they had most enjoyed. Two 
hundred seventy-six titles were mentioned; of 
these only thirty-five could be considered 
juveniles. When books studied in English 
classes are excluded, titles mentioned more 
than ten times were Gone with the Wind, 
Wuthering Heights, The Pearl, The Robe, 
Lost Horizons, and How Green was My Valley. 

At the present time there is a senior boy in 
‘our school who is not academically inclined 
and is struggling to complete enough credits 
to graduate. He does have one consuming in- 
terest—a love of the outdoors. He has raised 
quail and his one vocational desire is to be a 
game-bird breeder. He has read Ruark’s The 
Old Man and the Boy, Stroud’s Birdman of 
Alcatraz, Borland’s, High, Wide and Lone- 
some. In fact, he’s read The Old Man and the 


è Miss Crabtree is librarian of the Garden City 
Senior High School, New York. This article is 
based on an address made at the Second Annual 
Congress for Librarians, St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, February 22, 1960. 


Boy twice. I have been able to help him, have 
bought books especially for him and have seen 
that he got them first. This is, of course, the 
finest kind of reading program. But with over 
one thousand students, only two librarians 
cannot offer this kind of reading guidance to 
every student. The crowds of young people 
that use the public libraries present the same 
problem. So we must compromise and find 
other ways to assure that young people are 
given the opportunity to read meaningful, 
adult literature. 

A partial answer for school librarians is the 
coordination of the reading program with the 
curriculum and close personal contacts with 
individual teachers. I assume that you believe 
that reading with a purpose is effective moti- 
vation, It is imperative to establish in the mind 
of the young the idea that there is so much 
more to learning than the dry bones of text- 
book information. A sense of adventure and a 
creative thirst for knowledge is something li- 
brarians can help give. It devolves then upon 
the school librarian to arrange a supplemen- 
tary reading program to correlate with and to 
broaden the scope of each area of the curricu- 
lum. 

The first step is the establishment of rapport 
with teachers and a thorough-going knowledge 
of the curriculum—not in general, but in 
specific. What units are to be taught? Where 
is the emphasis to be? What are the individual 
teacher’s own primary interests and attitudes 
toward his subject? The school librarian 
learns these things by attending subject de- 
partment meetings, analyzing textbooks in use, 
gathering unit outlines, offering to help with 
bibliographies, and showing a real intellectual 
interest in every area. 
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All librarians incline toward a primarily 
literary interest but these days we must in- 
volve ourselves in science, languages, art, 
music, and all other things that young people 
are learning. Recently a mathematics teacher 
said, “It seems that librarians aren’t really 
interested in things any more. They seem so 
constricted and have lost their intellectual 
curiosity. I have always felt that a librarian 
was a person who knew something about 
everything and wanted to know more.” What 
better way is there to learn more than by 
conversation with teachers who are up-to-the- 
minute in their subject areas. 


ESTABLISHING RAPPORT 


There is a nice psychological technique here 
in developing empathy. If a teacher knows 
his knowledge is appreciated and that the li- 
brarian will be receptive to his suggestions and 
to calls for help, he will automatically think 
of the library when he sees a book review, 
when a student becomes interested in a special 
area, when a new topic is introduced into the 
course of study. On the other hand, the li- 
brarian can cater to his particular interests 
when selecting books and send them to him 
first. Such books need not necessarily be in 
his subject area. We have a language teacher 
who is greatly interested in architecture; 
sending him an article on Frank Lloyd Wright 
in a new magazine reinforces his feeling of 
friendship. These are individual relationships 
and time is at a premium, but minutes spent 
this way will result in the meaningful use of 
any school library. 

We do need more, however—a mass tech- 
nique as it were. Here I would class two 
things—book talks and book lists. Carefully 
constructed, integrated, up-to-date lists seem 
to be a necessity. We have reading lists for 
biology, earth science, mathematics, Latin, 
world literature, American literature, sopho- 
more English reading, drama, and one each 
for French, German, and Spanish (graded for 
difficulty and including materials in both the 
language and English). They are extensive 
and kept up to date by yearly revisions. Some 
are revised by writing in new titles as they are 
added to the collection. Revision is done by 
teachers working with the librarians. Outside 
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reading is required in all the subject areas 
listed. 

And book talks—if only there were more 
time! What fun it is to take a cart of books to 
a biology class and talk about Kieran, Dit- 
mars, Krutch, Fabre, Durrell, and My Zoo 
Family, Kangaroos in the Kitchen, Leopard 
in My Lap. Or a book truck of nonfiction to a 
sophomore English class that has told its 
teacher nonfiction is dull—Face to Face, 
Nefertiti Lived Here, Miracle at Carville, The 
F.B.I. Story, Hyman Kaplan, The Dog Who 
W ouldn’t Be, Antarctic Challenge, to say noth- 
ing of Collision Course, Abandon Ship, and 
Death in the South Atlantic. 

Worth mention also are the opportunities 
for improved reading by young adults offered 
by paper-bound books for both free reading 
and curriculum enrichment. For three years 
in cooperation with a student committee we 
have been selling paperbacks in the library. 
At the beginning of the program we ordered 
many teen-age titles. After three years we still 
have a yellowed copy of the Babe Ruth Story 
but we have ordered and reordered the titles 
in the Mentor Philosophers Series, The Odys- 
sey, Relativity for the Layman, Shakespeare, 
The American Presidency, Ben Hur, The 
Nun’s Story and On the Beach. Science teach- 
ers have asked us to order multiple copies of 
the Science Study Series. We’ve sold Rogets 
and Websters and foreign language diction- 
aries by the dozens. 

Last fall when an English teacher assigned 
The Scarlet Letter to two sophomore classes 
for outside reading instead of the usual book 
report, we supplied copies of the book. The , 
teacher prepared a study guide and distributed 
it beforehand. The result was a two-day class 
group discussion of great value. We later sold 
at least ten copies to students who were not 
in the classes but who had become interested 
through hearing their friends talk about it. 
How many seniors would enjoy The Mayor of 
Casterbridge? One would expect a few gifted 
readers perhaps would like it but fifty “aver- 
age” students did. Some of them came to the 
library bubbling with talk about it—and a 
few bought copies of The Return of the Native. 

Young people will do quality reading. It is 
up to librarians and teachers to see that they 
are given the opportunity to do so. eee 
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School library development 


—a long-range program 


by Mary Frances Kennon, Director, 
School Library Development Project 


How can the 1960 national standards for 
school libraries be achieved throughout the 
country? The American Association of School 
Librarians believes that long-range planning 
is a necessary basis for action; that librarians, 
educators, and citizens’ groups should work 
together; and that the major responsibility for 
planning rests at the local level. These premises 
—long-range planning, a team approach, and 
local initiative—will guide the work of the 
School Library Development project under- 
taken in February 1961 by the American 
Association of School Librarians. 

Studies made and statistics accumulated 
during the development of the new standards 
revealed that many school libraries had not 
yet met even the former (1945) standards, 
now outgrown by our educational system and 
outdated by rising costs. These findings are 
supported by the recent study, Public School 
Library Statistics, 1958-59, conducted by 
Mary Helen Mahar, specialist for School and 
Children’s Libraries, U.S. Office of Education. 
. The AASL Board of Directors concluded that 


o Before coming to 
ALA headquarters as 
director of the School 
Library Development 
project, Miss Kennon 
was associate super- 
visor of school library 
services, North Caro- 
lina State Depart- 
ment of Public In- 
struction, Raleigh. 
Previously she was 
school library specialist for the Baltimore city 
schools. 





lack of knowledge on the part of both li- 
brarians and school administrators was a 
major reason for the lethargy exhibited 
toward the 1945 standards. Therefore, a pro- 
posal for a large-scale implementation pro- 
gram was presented to the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., and in November 1960 
the council granted $100,000 to AASL for the 
School Library Development project. 

Meanwhile, a preliminary program was 
creating a solid foundation for the work of 
the project. Efforts of the AASL Standards 
Committee, with Mary V. Gaver as national 
chairman and eight regional chairmen, re- 
sulted in publication of many articles about 
the standards, emphasized the standards in 
professional meetings in almost every state, 
assisted fifteen “pilot” states in planning 
and presenting implementation programs at 
state school library association meetings, and 
established a network of representatives to 
coordinate implementation programs within 
each state and the District of Columbia. 


OBJECTIVES 


What jobs are assigned to the project? Pro- 
moting wide knowledge and understanding of 
the new standards; demonstrating a team ap- 
proach by librarians, educators, and lay 
groups in promoting the standards; and de- 
veloping plans and techniques to help school 
systems achieve the level of the standards. Ma- 
terials, printed and audio-visual, will be pro- 
duced to interpret good school library pro- 
grams and to share successful practices. Each 
state will be encouraged to adopt sound 
standards for school libraries and to outline a 
long-range plan for achieving the national 
standards. 

The project staff will make an immediate 
effort to help each state blueprint a plan for 
school library development. It is expected that 
state committees for implementation of the 
standards will be formed, with representation 
from key groups such as the state department 
of education, the state Congress of Parents and 
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The eighteen-month School Library 
Development project is designed to pro- 
mote understanding and implementation 
of the new national standards set forth 
in Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams (ALA, 1960). The project office, 
located in Chicago in rented quarters 
near the ALA headquarters building, is 
staffed by the director, assistant director, 
and secretary. Leila A. Doyle, librarian 
of Froebel High School in Gary, Indi- 
ana, will begin work as assistant director 
in the summer of 1961. 













Teachers, education and library associations, 
and major civic and service organizations. 
Studies of the present levels of school library 
programs are recommended as a basis for 
identifying strengths, weaknesses, and goals 
for action. 

Long-range plans will differ from state to 
state because of differences in present levels of 
programs and potentials for action. 

The project’s major activities include a 
leadership conference for representatives from 
each state; allocation of grant funds for se- 
lected state projects; consultant help to states 
and local school systems; and issuing publica- 
tions and materials. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


The leadership conference, Planning for 
School Library Development, is to be held in 
Chicago April 28, 29, and 30 as a means for 
developing several well-informed school li- 
brary leaders in each state. Conference par- 
ticipants are expected to take the initiative in 
planning for implementation of the standards 
in their states and, in turn, to train other 
leaders. The three-day conference is to stress 
the elements of successful implementation 
projects and the techniques of group dynamics. 
Topics of small group meetings include: work- 
ing with education agencies and institutions, 
working with professional associations, work- 
ing with key citizens’ groups, making long- 
range plans for school library development, 
materials and resources for program planning, 
and the role of research in school library de- 
velopment. 


GRANTS FOR CASE STUDIES 


The second major function of the project is 
allocation of grants to individual states for 
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carrying out specific proposals, These will be- 
come case studies to help other states in their 
implementation programs. Application forms 
for grants and instructions have been sent to 
state school library supervisors, state stand- 
ards representatives, and state presidents of 
school library associations. The deadline for 
applications is June 1. 

To assure that these individual plans will 
have value as case studies, the project’s Ad- 
visory Board, in reviewing the applications, 
will select a variety of proposals representing 
different types of activities, different levels of 
school library development, and different geo- 
graphic areas of the country. Each state which 
applies for grant funds agrees to submit to the 
project by June 1, 1962, a state-wide, long- 
range plan for school library development. 

States that receive approval for their pro- 
posals may request funds from the project 
to employ consultants on a short-term basis, to 
pay travel expenses of local participants at 
meetings and minor local expenses incident to 
holding meetings, and to provide materials for 
use at meetings. 

Although the amounts available are small, 
grant funds may enable states (or local school 
systems) to make real progress toward imple- 
menting the standards by carrying out one or 
more projects such as the following: 


è A conference for selected state leaders repre- 
senting librarians, educators, state department 
of education, and citizens’ groups, to plan fu- 
ture action 

e A series of regional meetings for school 
administrators 

e A visitation program in which key educators 
and laymen would be taken to observe out- 
standing school library programs 

è Consultant help to assist a state agency or as- 
sociation (or a local school system) in plan- 
ning or conducting meetings, developing state 
standards, setting up in-service training pro- 
grams, etc. 

e Curriculum study and/or production of 
curriculum guides relating to the school li- 
brary program (such as development of a 
system-wide plan for instruction in library 
skills) 

e Survey of existing school library programs 
as a basis for action 

è Developing a five-year plan for upgrading 
the school library program in a local school 
system 
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è Studying possibilities for development of 
materials centers at the school-district or 
multidistrict level 


Procedures governing case studies con- 
ducted by the project are now being tested in 
Arkansas and Georgia, whose proposals for 
grant funds were approved by the Advisory 
Board in December of 1960. 

The Arkansas proposal focuses on work 
with school administrators. A series of re- 
gional workshops for elementary school prin- 
cipals is being held during April. A second 
phase of the Arkansas proposal calls for train- 
ing school administrators in school library 
service during one week of a three-week sum- 
mer workshop offered by the University of 
Arkansas. The project has contributed con- 
sultant help in planning and conducting the 
regional meetings, plus funds for materials for 
distribution at these meetings. 

Georgia has developed a proposal for two 
one-and-a-half-day workshops for selected par- 
ticipants representing school librarians, teach- 
ers, administrators, supervisors, education and 
library organizations, and citizens’ groups. 
These conferences are designed to familiarize 
educational leaders with the new standards 
and to set up immediate and long-range plans 





SCHOOL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT BENEFITS 
ALL LIBRARIES 


Though concerned specifically with school li- 
brary programs, this major effort to bring school 
library programs in line with present-day educa- 
tion requirements should benefit the library pro- 
fession as a whole. The potential for benefits to 
all libraries rests partly upon the degree to 
which they are willing to support the program. 
Speaking for the Public Library Association, 
Elinor Walker, librarian in charge of work with 
young people, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, has 
said: “We can help them (the school libraries) 
take part of the load off our shoulders” by back- 
ing their demands for adequate facilities, staff, 
and materials. She scores the fear that some pub- 
lic librarians have of backing school librarians 
at the possible cost of weakening their own posi- 
tion, and cites the need for faith in the im- 
portance of books, reading, and study, and the 
recognition that all libraries are essential to the 
adequate dissemination of materials. “Each has 
jobs to do that the others cannot do,” she says, 
“but together we can work wonders” (ALA 
Bulletin, October 1960). 


for meeting the standards. Project funds will 
be used to help meet the travel expenses of 
local participants. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 


The project’s third major activity—offering 
consultant help to state and local school sys- 
tems—is not limited to states with approved 
grant proposals. The project staff will help 
states to develop long-range plans, to decide 
upon and initiate action to implement the 
standards, and to secure materials and con- 
sultants for programs. 


PUBLICATIONS AND MATERIALS 


Finally, the School Library Development 
project will produce and distribute various 
publications for use at state and local levels. A 
series of six or seven newsletters will be issued 
during the eighteen-month life of the project. 
The mailing list of some eight hundred names 
includes state standards representatives, state 
and local school library supervisors, national 
education and library groups, presidents of 
state education and library associations, li- 
brary schools, and the library and education 
press. The newsletter will report on project 
activities and share ideas and techniques for 
implementing the standards. 

Special articles and bulletins will be issued 
from time to time, and reprints of basic arti- 
cles and leaflets have been purchased for dis- 
tribution. Copies of these materials will be 
available upon request to the project director. 
In addition to these printed materials, the 
staff hopes to produce color slides, transpar- 
encies, and a color filmstrip for use in pro- 
grams and study groups. 

The School Library Development project is 
guided by an Advisory Board headed by Mary 
Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Other members include Ruth Ersted, 
supervisor of School Libraries, Minnesota 
State Department of Education; Frances 
Henne, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University; Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian, 
Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas; and 
Mildred Nickel, supervisor of School Li- 
braries, Lansing, Michigan. Ex-officio mem- 
bers include Elizabeth Williams, president; 
Sara Fenwick, vice president; and Eleanor 
Ahlers, executive secretary of AASL. eee 
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“Operation Abolition” —a film review 


This review of Operation Abolition was 
prepared by the Film Review Subcommit- 
tee of ALA’s Audio-Visual Committee. 
The subcommittee’s reviews are published 
quarterly in the Booklist. Since the policy 
of the Booklist is to publish only reviews 
of recommended films, this review of a 


much-discussed film is published here as a 
special service. GEORGE HoLLoway, head, 
Educational Films Department, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia, summarized com- 
ments from five committee reviewers and 
editorials from many sources in compiling 
the review. 


Operation Abolition. Distributor: Washing- 
ton Video Productions, Inc., 1637 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 1960. 45 min. 
$100.00. 


This film supports the contention of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities that the 
Communist party is working within a pre-estab- 
lished time schedule on a project called “Opera- 
tion Abolition,” designed to destroy the com- 
mittee. This film was produced and submitted to 
the House of Representatives as part of House 
Report No. 2228, and depicts the student riots 
during the San Francisco hearings of the HCUA 
May 12-14, 1960. “Films of the proceedings 
were taken by various news services and have 
been prepared and composed into a movie short 
by Washington Video Productions, Inc.” (House 
Report 2228). 

Commentators appearing in the film are Con- 
gressmen Francis Walter, Edwin Willis, August 
Johansen, and Gordon Scherer, who make the 
point that student demonstrations were inspired 
by Communist agitators. “Among those arrested 
in the City Hall at San Francisco were a few 
trained Communist agents. The others were the 
unwitting dupes of the party, who had in the 
heat of chanting and singing performed like 
puppets with Communists in control of the 
strings, even to the point of wilfully and delib- 
erately defying law and order.” The Congress- 
men compare these techniques of inciting others 
to violence (particularly students) with the pat- 
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tern of Communist-led rioting in Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Japan. 

The film’s narration follows closely the report 
of FBI Director Hoover entitled Communist Tar- 
get—Youth, in which he said, “The Communists 
demonstrated in San Francisco just how power- 
ful a weapon Communist infiltration is. They 
revealed how it is possible for only a few Com- 
munist agitators, using mob psychology, to turn 
peaceful demonstrations into riots.” It must be 
assumed that the HCUA prepared the film or at 
least endorsed it; however, no production cred- 
its appear anywhere in the film. The Reporter 
magazine (Nov. 24, 1960) credits much of the 
technical work and the narrator’s voice to Ful- 
ton Lewis III. 

Much controversy has raged about this film. 
Probably one’s reactions to it depend in some 
measure on one’s feelings about the HCUA and 
its actions. Those who sincerely and out of pa- 
triotic interests oppose the HCUA and its modus 
operandi tend to feel the film is an unwarranted 
propaganda tool, prepared by the committee to 
help sustain itself. Another complaint is that the 
committee distorted the true facts to imply 
falsely that Communists inspired and led the 
riots. Among those organizations opposed to the 
film are the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
AFL-CIO, the National Lawyers Guild, and 
the American Friends Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Editorials criticizing the film appeared in 
The Reporter (Nov. 24, 1960), Christian Cen- 
tury (Jan. 4, 1961), New York Post (Jan. 26,, 
1961), 
Council of Churches has cautioned local 
churches not to show the film unless providing 
beforehand a full and fair presentation of facts 
relating to the San Francisco events, as con- 
tained in a 35—-page study document prepared 
by the council. The council representatives ex- 
pressed concern about accusations in the film 
reflecting adversely upon the reputations of 
students and about the film’s effect upon free- 
dom of expression by implying that a criticism 
of the House Committee is Communist-inspired. 

Organizations subscribing to the film include 
the American Legion, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Department of Defense. Edito- 
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Washington Post, etc. The National , 


rial writers endorsing the film include David 
Lawrence, Ray Henle (broadcaster), Paul Jones 
(Philadelphia Bulletin). An editorial in the 
Washington Star supported the film. 

Considering technical criteria only, this film 
is unsatisfactory in several respects. There are 
two out-of-focus segments each lasting fifteen 
seconds, and on three occasions the narration 
does not describe the visual material or is too 
far ahead of events taking place on the screen. 
A portion of unrelated narrative described stu- 
dents throwing shoes and jostling police officers, 
and the beating of one officer with his own 
night-stick, but no pictures of these events are 
shown. 

The film is not without its moments of supe- 
rior reporting: Congressman Willis describing 
in a short clear interview the reasons for these 
hearings and the purpose of the HCUA; Archie 
Brown and the other subpoenaed witnesses 
shouting defiance to the committee until the 
chairman, not able to obtain order, requests 
their removal; a pathetic but humorous shot of 
a plump female student demonstrator bumping 
down thirty feet of wet marble staircase. Per- 
haps these few excellent scenes will appear 
later in a more objective and impartial docu- 


mentary report of student rioting and Commu- 
nist activity in the United States. 

This is the first film on this subject, and per- 
haps necessarily exhibits the bias of its creators. 
After all, they are exercising their right of free- 
dom of expression. But the use to which their 
film will inevitably be put by some supporters 
of the HCUA—whose ultimate aim undeniably 
is to defend our country and its constitution 
from the Communists—may well deny this priv- 
ilege of expression to some. There is a very defi- 
nite implication made by the film that all opposi- 
tion to the committee is either directly Com- 
munist or Communist-inspired. A more honest 
documentary covering these issues would prob- 
ably have pointed out that many Americans feel 
that the committee’s actions often infringe on 
constitutional rights involving personal free- 
doms. 

All five film librarians sending comments to 
this compiler indicated they were not purchas- 
ing the film. It seems more appropriate that 
agencies other than the public library circulate 
this film, as for example the American Legion 
is doing in Cincinnati and the Christian Anti- 


Communism Crusade in Philadelphia. 
eee 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 





The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


if you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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Cleveland— 


pacemaker city 


by Louis B. Seltzer 
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e Mr. Seltzer, editor 
of The Press, is him- 
self a Cleveland insti- 
tution. A footnote to 
the spirit of Cleve- 
land: Instead of re- 
plying to the request 
for this article, he sent 
the article! 





Welcome to Cleveland! You will find that this 
is a city of commerce and culture where love 
of literature took root with the first crops 
planted by the early settlers. 

Back in 1811, when the first library associa- 
tion was established in the little village where 
the kinky Cuyahoga River rolls into the blue 
waters of Lake Erie, sixteen of the new com- 
munity’s eighteen families were represented at 
the organizational meeting. 

Books and ideas have played a major role 
in the magic transformation of what was once 
a virgin wilderness into one of the world’s 
great cities, with almost a million people liv- 
ing within its boundaries and another million 
dwelling in the surrounding metropolitan area. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 
Cleveland is the inventiveness and adaptability 
of its people. This is one of the major work- 
shops of the world, where more than two 
thousand factories manufacture products rang- 
ing from wire nails to giant cranes and space- 
ship components. 

Clevelanders built flat-bed barges in the 
era when a new canal system was opening the 
interior of the United States to settlement. 
Cleveland-made rails paced the march of the 
railroads across the continent. Light bulbs 
manufactured here turned darkness into man- 
made daylight throughout the world. Much of 
the development of the modern automobile 
came from the laboratories, factories, and 
minds of this community. 

Our town was one of the incubators of the 
modern airplane. The principles that make jet 
aircraft possible were discovered and devel- 
oped by our scientists. Many of man’s thrusts 
into outer space were planned here. An im- 
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posing array of instruments which sent rock- 
ets probing the sky in quest of new knowledge 
was produced in Cleveland shops. 

The American cavalry and the covered- 
wagon pioneers conquered the western plains 
with made-in-Cleveland horseshoes. Cleveland 
factories and Cleveland men helped preserve 
the Union in the Civil War. During World 
Wars I and II, this community was one of the 
great arsenals of democracy, churning out 
tanks, planes, torpedoes, and other weapons 
that assured the free world’s survival. 

There are few places in the civilized world 
where Cleveland products and know-how have 
not contributed to raising the standards of liv- 
ing. This city has a number of top engineer- 
ing firms that have built mammoth projects 
on every continent. Cleveland steel and ma- 
chine tools have brought comfort and con- 
venience to hundreds of millions of people 
who never heard of Terminal Tower. 

Terminal Tower, incidentally, is the tallest 
skyscraper in America outside New York. The 
observation tower on its fifty-second floor is a 
good vantage point from which to view the 
mighty steel mills, refineries, and ore docks 
that are the backbone of Cleveland’s indus- 
trial greatness. 

But there is much more to Cleveland than 
industrial strength. This is a city where hu- 
man values are highly treasured—where people 
count to other people. 

I dare say that Cuyahoga County has some 
of the finest school systems in the nation. Few 
communities have provided so many neighbor- 
hood swimming pools and other recreation 
centers for its coming generation. The ring of 
green of the Metropolitan Park District, which 
girds Cleveland with an “emerald necklace,” 
gives every family its own country estate, re- 
plete with wooded areas and facilities for 
every type of outdoor activity. 

The welfare federation idea was born in 
Cleveland. This community has the highest 
per-capita rate of giving to welfare organiza- 
tions of any city in America. But Clevelanders 
give more than money—they also give them- 
selves and their time. The community has 
more than 50,000 volunteers actively partici- 
pating in welfare groups. It is part of the 
Cleveland tradition that top men and women 
of business and industry take time out from 


their own affairs to serve on the boards of 
the various social agencies. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced because I was 
born here and Cleveland has always been my 
home town. My considered opinion, after a 
good deal of traveling throughout America 
and the world, is that Clevelanders are among 
the most warmhearted and generous people on 
the planet. This is a community where every 
good cause quickly enlists widespread support. 
When The Press reports that the furniture of 
a newlywed couple was completely destroyed 
by fire, they are deluged with offers of free 
replacements. The troubles of a small boy 
with a sick dog elicit immediate sympathy and 
assistance. 

Clevelanders react with the same generosity 
to the problems of people throughout the 
world—as witness our shipment of a planeload 
of clothing to Hungarian freedom-fighter refu- 
gees, our contributions to relieve the suffering 
of Chilean earthquake victims, our support of 
medical missions throughout the world. 

The spirit of Cleveland, of course, is a com- 
plex, intangible, many-faceted thing. In some 
ways it might be called contradictory, because 
our businessmen are at once imaginatively ad- 
venturous and cautiously conservative. 

We have our share of social, economic, and 
other problems, very similar to those encoun- 
tered in any other metropolis. We count on 
our general atmosphere of friendly good neigh- 
borliness to help us find sound solutions. 

Come and look at our tangible treasures— 
University Circle, a billion-dollar citadel of 
culture, which includes three universities, out- 
standing art and natural history museums, 
and famous Severance Hall; our downtown 
Mall, surrounded by the Cleveland Public 
Library, Public Hall, City Hall, Lakeside 
Courthouse, and the Board of Education; the 
fine residential districts of our city and sub- 
urbs; our world-famous medical centers and 
research laboratories; our airports, industry, 
and lake front; our attractive stores and fine 
eating places. 

And, as you view them, please remember 
that they are all vivid monuments to that elu- 
sive, indefinable agglomeration of this com- 
munity’s hearts and hopes—the spirit of 
Cleveland. 

Welcome to Cleveland! eee 
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Cleveland's University Circle from the southwest. The 
main campuses of Western Reserve University and Case 
Institute of Technology are back of the athletic fields in 
the foreground. The large, light building, upper left, is 
the Cleveland Museum of Art; fo its right one side of 


Libraries are an important segment in 
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the new Western Reserve University Library is seen as a 
small, light-colored rectangle; directly below the library 
in the photegraph is Severance Hall, home of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 


Cleveland’s circle of culture 


by Neil J. Carothers 


University Circle has just completed the first 
phase in a master plan to build for Cleveland 
a cultural center unique in the nation. Achieve- 
ments in the three years past have proved the 
soundness of the plan. They have proved that 
one of the city’s most dramatic and significant 
goals can be fully met. 

The evidence is in a vast array of new 
buildings. It is in new programs of service, 
education, and entertainment that were not 
feasible a few years ago. It is in new ideas in 
teaching, creativity, and research stimulated 
by an environment ideal for these pursuits. 

One fact very descriptive of this environ- 
ment is especially appropriate to mention 
here: there are a total of fifty libraries within 
a one-mile radius of the Circle, most of them 
within the Circle itself. Perhaps no other type 
of institution could suggest as well the com- 
pleteness and variety of the area and the 
stimulation to be found here. 

Cleveland has been proud of University 
Circle for better than sixty years. In the 1900’s 
it was the wooded parks around the campuses 
of Western Reserve University and of Case 
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Institute of Technology that pleased the city. 
Pride in these schools themselves increased 
as they were joined by other institutions and 
a cultural eenter took shape. 

There were some good ideas for giving this 
center order and a permanent form. With 
wars and a depression, they fell by the way. 
The University Circle institutions continued 
on their own. A new plan, comprehensive and 
practical, was announced in the fall of 1957. 
With the plan came the tangible means of put- 
ting it to work, the University Circle Founda- 
tion. The Foundation and its thirty institu- 
tional members—the vast majority of Cleve- 
land’s cultural, educational, and service insti- 
tutions—immediately went to work on the 
projects scheduled in the first phase of the 
plan. 

There were three objectives: completion of 
buildings already planned, or needed right 
away; acquiring land for some of these build- 
ings and others that would be needed in the 
near future: and a strong start on solving the 
parking and traffic situation that threatened 
to strangle the Circle. These are not directly 
matters of culture. But they are the bedrock on 
which a cultural center can be built. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The momentum behind the master plan can 
be judged by the fact that University Circle 
has the highest concentration of continuous 
building activity in the city. In the construc- 
tion season of 1960, building projects worth 
$22 million were completed or under way. At 
the present time, 21 per cent of the land 
needed to fulfill the plan has been acquired by 
the Foundation or its members. Additional 
parking spaces combined with a pay parking 
system and rerouting of through traffic will 
virtually solve the automobile situation within 
the next three years. 

Yet whatever the value of new buildings, the 
progress in land acquisition, or parking, the 
really significant achievements in University 
Circle lie elsewhere. They are the accomplish- 
ments of the Circle institutions for their pub- 
lics, made possible and generated by the co- 
operative spirit behind the University Circle 
concept. 

It is this concept that produced the annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music, now in its 
second year, presented by nine institutions and 
offering free concerts for thousands. This con- 
cept made the Law—Medicine Center feasible, 
because a major medical complex adjoins 
schools of medicine and law and the coroner’s 
office. Western Reserve and Case Institute have 
combined their collections and staff work in 
geology and astronomy with those of the 
Natural History Museum, giving each of the 
three advantages it could not have hoped for 
alone. This exchange meant that Western Re- 


_ serve’s campus telescope could be given to the 


museum, supplementing its planetarium fa- 
cilities. 
è Mr. Carothers is 


president of the Uni- 
versity Circle Foun- 


dation. He is a 
former construction 
company executive 


and Army engineer- 
ing officer. After leav- 
ing the Army he 
served with the 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for six years, 


advancing to Deputy Director of Production. 


Similarly, plans made by University Hos- 
pitals and Benjamin Rose Hospital were ad- 
justed to provide land for the Hanna-Perkins 
Nursery. The location was imperative because 
the nursery’s psychiatric work is in the hands 
of staff members at university hospitals; staff 
members and students from the schools of 
medicine, social sciences, and education at 
Western Reserve also have an integral part in 
the nursery school’s program. 

In another sphere, members of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra share in the teaching at the 
Music School Settlement and the Institute of 
Music—and at Case, where the scientists and 
technicians have their own ensemble. Similar 
relationships exist between the Institute of Art 
and the Art Museum—and between all of the 
libraries in the Circle. 

The most recent example of cooperative 
action among the area’s libraries appeared in 
February. It is the publication of the first 
directory of University Circle libraries. Even 
the professional librarians in charge of the 
project were surprised at what their census of 
the Circle revealed! 

The fifty libraries have at hand more than 
1.5 million books, and thousands of records, 
plays, manuscripts, art prints, and periodicals. 
Collections range in size from the 150 volumes 
at the Lutheran Student Foundation Library 
to the 550,000 volumes at Freiberger Library 
of Western Reserve University. Twelve of the 
libraries are related to medicine, including 
that in the county coroner’s office on Western 
Reserve campus. Ten libraries are sponsored 
by religious institutions. Excluding branches 
of the Cleveland Public Library, the others are 
principally specialized collections developed 
by various cultural institutions—the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, the Garden Center 
of Greater Cleveland, and the Cleveland Play- 
house among them. 

In practically all cases, interlibrary loans 
are available or the collections are open for 
reference use by the public. This is noted in 
the directory along with the nature of the 
collection, the classification system, librarian 
in charge, hours, and location. 

The committee preparing the directory was 
headed by Alice K. Monroe, librarian in 
charge of the Euclid—100th Street branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library. The University 
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Circle Foundation was particularly pleased 
that it was able to sponsor a joint project with 
the scope of this publication. 

Special mention ought to be made of the 
contributions of the Cleveland Public Library 
to the University Circle concept. This system 
has given its support primarily by member- 
ship in the Foundation. It is represented by 
two branches within the Circle itself. Founda- 
tion membership is more than a token gesture. 
For example, each institution has agreed to 
work through the Foundation in such matters 
as parking, architectural review, and negotia- 
tions with city and federal agencies. It has 
further agreed to adapt its own development 
program to the master plan, particularly in re- 
gard to acquisition of land. 

The two public library branches in the Cir- 
cle have gone far both to utilize the facilities 
of the Circle and to enhance them. The Alta 
branch is in a residential neighborhood with 
many families of Italian origin. It is doing 
splendid work in encouraging many of these 
families, new to the city, to make use of these 
facilities in the Circle. It is doing equally well 
in interpreting the twenty-year master plan to 
the youngsters in the neighborhood—the first 
of the coming generations to have full benefits 
of the completed job. The Euclid—100th Street 
branch is in a business district. It has had 
great success with its Noon Book Breaks— 
twenty-minute reviews for lunch-hour visitors 
—and with its program called Our Neighbors 
Speak. This is a series by area specialists 
speaking personally or professionally on a 
wide range of subjects. Informative in them- 
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In the Alta branch of the Cleveland 
Public Library, serving residents in the 
University Circle area, Elizabeth Lind- 
sen, branch librarian, helps explain 
the aims of the Circle’s 20-year de- 
velopment plan. The Cleveland li- 
brary’s close cooperation with the 
Circle development has done much to 
educate and build good will among 
those who live within the area. 


selves, these talks reflect the infinite variety 
and stimulation inherent in the cultural center. 


PROBLEMS 


There are, most assuredly, problems for the 
Circle as a whole. Land is one. There are less 
than five hundred acres in University Circle. 
Unless some of the land remains in parks and 
gardens, a basic purpose of the Circle will be 
defeated. Apportioning the remainder of the 
natural resources among institutions that must 
expand is one of the greatest continuing con- 
cerns facing the University Circle Foundation. 
Parking is another problem, related to land 
apportionment. With every new building, some 
parking space is lost and more is needed for 
new users. The present program will put the 
parking tangle in order for seven to ten years. 
The situation after that can only be surmised. 

Finances, naturally, are another problem ` 
facing the Foundation. Future land acquisi- 
tion, with resale to institutional members de- 
ducted, will cost about $8.5 million. The first 
of the Foundation’s own capital investments, 
a parking structure, will be going up shortly. 
There are obligations for other structures at 
the core of the Circle. Current operating ex- 
penses of the Foundation are covered by the 
contributions of generous individuals and pri- 
vate funds. 

In all, the University Circle concept shows 
clearly the means and the benefits of sharing 
for the maximum gain of each institution the 
talent and the facilities—and the problems— 
to be found in this remarkable place. cece 
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A PAGE OF ALA NEWS 


COLOR FILM ON NEW HEADQUARTERS 
Maurice Mitchell, president of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., is shown presenting David 
H. Clift, executive director of ALA, with a 15- 
minute color film for use in the ALA headquar- 
ters building fund drive. 

Included in the film are pictures of the actual 
groundbreaking for the new building, an his- 
toric event for ALA, which has lived in rented 
and borrowed quarters for 85 years. 

Mr. Clift in accepting the gift said: “The 
building of the new headquarters is the fulfil- 
ment of a dream of the Association, and the con- 
tribution of this film from a firm noted for its 
outstanding craftsmanship will go a long way 
toward making this dream a reality. The time 
and effort and particularly the talent that went 
into the making of this production are gifts that 
cannot adequately be measured in dollars.” 


| 
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NOMINATIONS INVITED 


Prints of this 16mm color sound film are avail- 
able for state library association and other meet- 
ings from the Public Relations Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


SSNS 


Donald E. Wright, assistant director of the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, city libraries has been ap- 


The ALA Nominating Committee solicits sug- 
gestions from the membership for candidates for 
the offices of first vice president and president- 
elect and 24 Councilors to be elected in accord- 
ance with Bylaw Article III, Section 1 (d), (e), 
and (f). 

Your suggestions may be sent to any member 
of the committee: Edwin Castagna (chairman), 


pointed director of the Project to Aid Trustees 
and Librarians in Small Communities. He will 
take over his new duties May 1. He has served 
in the public libraries of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Detroit, and North Platte, Nebraska, and was 
consultant to the Nebraska Public Library Com- 
mission for a short time. 

The two-year project, supported by a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources and con- 
ducted under the direction of the Library Ad- 
* ministration Division, will provide “do-it-your- 
self” aids on basic subjects such as book lists, 
program outlines, reference procedures, budg- 
ets, press releases, and training of volunteer 
help for the more than 6000 small libraries in 
the United States serving populations of 5000 or 
less, many of which have no professionally 
trained personnel. 


director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Elenora Alexander, director, Department of Li- 
brary Services, Public Schools, Houston; Mar- 
tha Boaz, director, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles: 
Andrew J. Eaton, director, Washington Univer- 
sity Library, St. Louis; Sallie J. Farrell, field 
representative, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge. 





Miss Hubbard, newly appointed assistant director 
of the Washington Office, comes to the ALA staff 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, where she has 
worked since 1940 with time out for additional 
studies. She is a graduate of Maryland State 
Teachers College and Johns Hopkins University, 
and has completed her course work for a degree 
from the Graduate Library School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Howard W. Hubbard 





Donald E. Wright 
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“Making do” 
with the old building 


Time—the moments that are lost forever dur- 
ing the working day through inefficiency—is a 
problem that haunts every division secretary 
at the present ALA headquarters. No one is 
more concerned with this than Alphonse F. 
Trezza, executive secretary of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. 

“Because of our unusual location at head- 
quarters, we lose much time providing ‘escort’ 
service for those who come to us for consult- 
ing and other services. We’re sort of sus- 
pended half way between the ALA Bulletin 
and the Booklist offices in an out-of-the-way 
corridor,” Mr. Trezza explains. 

The LAD office can only be reached by 
walking through the ALA Bulletin office, 
which in turn can be reached by any of three 
routes—all of them tortuous—through the 
building and up two and a half floors. Mr. 
Trezza is aware of the irony of consulting on 
library buildings and equipment in such sur- 
roundings. More important, the surroundings 
must unconsciously affect those who talk with 
him, dulling the impact of his advice. 

“In addition, we have no room to spread 
out plans nor does the headquarters library 
have sufficient room to maintain an adequate 
file of new plans,” he points out. 

LAD intends to collect plans, pictures, and 
building programs of every new library at the 
university and college level, of public libraries, 
and of major school libraries erected during 
the last five years. At the present time space 
is not available in the library for such an ex- 
tensive file. 

Additional space in the new headquarters 
will mean increases in all collections includ- 
ing those concerned with salaries, personnel 
practices, insurance, and recruiting, to men- 
tion a few. 

“We lack space for adding to the staff today, 
_ and membership service should improve tre- 
mendously when we're able to expand,” he 
maintains. 

LAD mailings of pamphlets, booklets, and 
other informational pieces are extremely heavy, 
as are those of other divisions. Mailing pro- 
cedures are complicated by the inadequate and 
poorly located storage space in the present 
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Mr. Trezza, barricaded in his inadequate office. 


building. This necessitates several trips daily 
to the basement storeroom three floors down. 
“We are unable to take full advantage of 
quantity price breaks on printing because we 
frequently don’t have room to stock quanti- 
ties,” Mr. Trezza says. 

The location of the library two and a half 
floors away on the opposite corner of the 
building means that office reference materials 
are frequently used when the library collection 
might better be utilized, he says. 

The location of the library on the fourth 
floor in the new building, one floor above the 
executive secretaries’ offices, coupled with 
elevator service, should eliminate the need for 
extensive office reference materials and will 
increase use of the headquarters library to the 
benefit of those requiring or seeking informa- 
tion. In addition, space for staff and the clean 
and pleasant surroundings will make it easier 
to recruit key personnel. 

“With new systems available to us—in 
membership records, for example—we will be 
able to offer more service to everyone,” Mr. 
Trezza says. “Our Board of Directors likes to 
keep its membership list current. This means 


we prepare extensive additions and corrections” 


monthly, mimeograph them, and mail them 
out. It’s a costly and time-consuming job with 
the present equipment. With IBM or Reming- 
ton Rand or other automated system, we’ll be 
able to provide this service and much more 
with comparative ease. Information about the 
specialized talents of a wider segment of LAD 
membership will be easy to obtain, and so we'll 
be able to encourage more participation as the 
new system makes more members accessible 
to us.” 

And membership participation, as Mr. 
Trezza is quick to remind us, is the key to the 
Association’s growth and influence.—Charles 
R. Carner. eee 
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Tentative program of the 8Oth annual 
ALA conference 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-15, 1961. 
Conference Theme: Libraries for All 


PRE-CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


THE ADULT AND THE CHILD'S WORLD 
THE LIBRARY’S POTENTIAL FOR SERVICE 


July 5-8 
Wade Park Manor 


Sponsored by the Adult Services Division, the 
Children’s Services Division and the School of 
Library Science of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity 

Purpose: To learn ways of working more effec- 
tively with adults by developing awareness, 
understanding and knowledge of community 
groups and individuals, and by exploring and 
exchanging ideas on how to communicate and 
how to open doors to helpful resources 

Cochairmen: Elizabeth H. Gross, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University; 
Mrs. Florence $. Craig, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland 

Registration fee, $10.00. Send check or money 
order to Barbara Denison, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6. Registration limited to 225. Special room 
rates, including breakfast, are available to 
those registered. 


Wednesday, July 5, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration 
Distribution of workbooks 
Exhibits 
2:00 P.M. 


The Child’s World—first general session 

Presiding, Elizabeth H. Gross 

Speaker: E. Preston Sharp, executive director, 
Youth Study Center, Juvenile Division, Munic- 
ipal Court of Philadelphia 


Thursday, July 6, 9:00 a.m. 

With Whom Can We Work?—second general 
session 

Presiding, Marie A. Davis, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia l 

9:30 AM. 

First working session with members divided in 
three groups of 75 to identify organizations 


and types of individuals concerned with chil- 
dren 


2:00 P.M. 


Second working session of Groups I, II, and IH 
Panel on local organizations and agencies con- 
cerned with children 


Friday, July 7, 9:00 A.M. 


The Library’s Potential—third general session 

Presiding, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison 

Speaker: Jewel Drickamer, Library Service Cen- 
ter, Middletown, Conn. 


10:00 a.m. 


Third working session of Groups I, I and IH 
Demonstration of various aspects of work with 
adults 
2:00 P.M. 
Fourth working session of Groups I, II and IM 
Demonstration of various aspects of work with 


adults 


Saturday, July 8, 9:00 am. 


The Librarian as an Adult in the Child’s World— 
fourth general session 

Presiding, Jesse H. Shera, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University 

Speaker: Marion Hawes, editor, ALA Reading 
Guide Project, and formerly coordinator of 
adult services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 


10:30 A.M. 


Appraisal of the methods and content of the 
Institute 

Presiding, Ruth Warnecke, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
INSTITUTE 


July 8-9 


Sponsored by the American Library Trustee 
Association, a section of the Public Library 
Association, and tke School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University 

President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Drive, Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Drive, Munster, 
Ind. 
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Institute Chairman, Mrs. Weldon Lynch, 411 
East Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La. 

Registration fee, $11.00. Includes luncheon cn 
Sunday. Advance registration to Eleanor A. 
Ferguson, ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 1], before June 26. Limited to 250. 

Theme: Blueprint for Action 


Saturday, July 8, 9:00 am. 

Registration 
10:00 A.M. 

Presiding, Mrs. Weldon Lynch 

Keynote Statement, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 
president, ALTA 

Specifications for a Trustee—speaker to be 
announced 

Panel—to be announced 


2:00 P.M. 
The Trustee Drafts Policies—a panel discussion 
Moderator, Jesse Shera, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Panel members: Members of the faculty of the 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 


University 
Round table groups draft statements of policy 
7:00 P.M. 
Banquet. 


For details, see listing under Public Library 
Association, American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation Section 


Sunday, July 9, 10:00 am. 


Trustee Approves the Plans—Ruth Warncke, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, group leader 


12:00 Noon . 


Luncheon meeting 

New Developments-—Mrs. Jessica Melton, Center 
for Documentation and Communication Re- 
search, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 

Building for Tomorrow—Mrs. Weldon Lynch 


2:30 P.M. 


Tour: Center for Documentation and Communi- 
cation Research, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University. Transportation 
will be arranged. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


July 6-8 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion of the Library Administration Division. 
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with the cooperation of Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio 


Institute Chairman, Harold L. Roth, Public Li- * 


brary, East Orange, N.J. 

Registration fee, $39.50 single room or $34.50 
double room. Includes three nights lodging, 
Banquet, three meals Friday and Saturday, 
and breakfast Sunday. Advance registration to 
Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA headquarters, before 
June 20 


Thursday, July 6, 1:00 P.M. 
Registration 
6:00 P.M. 

Banquet 
Presiding, Harold L. Roth 
Welcome to the University—John B. Nicholson, 

Jr., Kent State University Library, Kent, Ohio 
Elements of Programing—Ralph E. Ellsworth, 

University of Colorado Libraries, Boulder 


8:30 P.M. 
Library tour and social hour 


Friday, July 7, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding, William S. Geller, Los Angeles County 
Public Library 

How Big is Big—The Problem of Spatial Rela- 
tions—Francis J. McCarthy, architect, AIA, 
San Francisco 


2:00 PM. 


How Do You Buy Library Furniture—Selecting 
Tables, Chairs, etc.?--F. Sigurd Johnson, con- 
sultant, Library Technology Project 

Wood, Metal, Plastic—Which for You?—Donald 
E. Bean, library management consultant, Glen- 
view, Ill. 


8:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Thelma Reid, City Schools Library, 
San Diego 

Color, Design, Accoustics, Environmental Con- 
trol—Stanley J. Goldstein, architect, AIA, 
East Orange, N.J. 

Problems in Lighting—F. S. Lewis, General Elec- 
tric Company, Cleveland 

Discussion period 


Saturday, July 8, 9:30 A.M. 


Library Planning 
Small group discussions and criticisms of 
school, college and university, and public li- 
brary plans 
2:00 PM. 


Morning group discussions continued 
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8:00 P.M. 


Presiding officer and moderator, Ralph T. Ester- 
quest, Harvard Medical Library, Boston 
Involving Others in Planning—~a panel discus- 

* sion 

The Situation in the Public Library—William 
Chait, Public Library, Dayton, Ohio 

The Situation in the College Library—John B. 
Nicholson, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 

The Situation in the School Library—speaker 
to be announced 

The Situation in the Special and Institutional 
Library-—Alfred N. Brandon, University of 
Kentucky Medical Center, Lexington 


RARE BOOKS INSTITUTE 
July 6-8 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Sponsored by the Rare Books Section of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries 

Chairman, Frederick R. Goff, Rare Books Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Registration fee, $30.00 per person. Includes 
dormitory space and meals from Thursday sup- 
per through Saturday lunch. Advance reserva- 
tion to Robert W. Evans, Muskingum College 
Library, New Concord, Ohio, before June 6. 
Limited to 200. 


Thursday, July 6, 2:30 P.M. 
Registration 
7:00 PM. 
Dinner 
Early Printed Engineering Books—-Frederick G. 
Kilgour, Yale Medical Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Friday, July 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Coffee 2 
10:00 am. 


Business meeting 

Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Rules, Regulations and Use—a panel discus- 
sion 

Chairman, Herbert T. F. Cahoon, Pierpont Mor- 
gan Library 

Panel members: Ellen Shaffer, Free Library, 
Philadelphia; Herman W. Liebert, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn. 


12:30 P.M. 
Informal luncheon 


2:00 P.M. 


Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Marking, Shelving and Maintenance—a panel 
discussion 


Chairman, J. Terry Bender, The Grolier Club 
Panel members: Howard H. Peckham, William L. 
Clements Library; [avid Randall, Lilly Li- 
brary 
4:00 P.M. 


Discussion groups 

Manuscripts—Robert O. Dougan, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 

Juvenilia—Irvin Kerlan, Washington, D.C. 

Fine Printing—James Wells, Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago 

Special Collection—Mrs. Frances Brewer, De- 
troit Public Library 

Incunabula—Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, 
York City 

Americana—John Ccok Wyllie, University of 


New 


Virginia 
7:00 PM. 
Banquet 
Speaker: Walter Muir Whitehill, The Boston 
Athenaeum 


Saturday, July 8, 9:30 A.M. 
Coffee 


10:00 A.M. 


Basic Care of Rare Books and Manuscripts— 
Repair, Rebinding and Treatment-—a panel 
discussion 

Chairman, H. Richard Archer, Chapin Library 

Panel members: Harcld W. Tribolet, Lakeside 


Press; others to be announced 


12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon 
Speaker: Richard E. Banta, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Sunday, July 9, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, presi- 
dent, American Library Association 

Official Welcome 

Speaker—to be announced 

Introduction of the Lecal Committee 

Trustee Citations—-President Spain and Ione A. 
Nelson, chairman, PLA Jury on Citation of 
Trustees i 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


WV ednesday, July 12, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Carolyn L. Whitenack, second vice 
president 
Address—Rumer Godden, author 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Friday, July 14, 7:30 PM. 


Tnaugural Banquet 
Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, presider:t 
Tickets, $7.00 including gratuities, may be pur- 
chased at ALA Central Ticket Desk. 
Introduction of Awards Ceremonies and an- 
nouncements of other awards presented dur- 
ing the conference and conference year-—~ 
Grace P. Slocum, chairman, ALA Awards 
Committee 
Awards Ceremonies—President Spain and Jury 
chairmen 
Clarence Day Award 
E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 
Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
Lippincott Award 
Scarecrow Press Award for Library Literature 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
Election Committee report and introduction of 
new ALA officers, Councilors and board mem- 
bers—Edward G. Strable, chairman 
[Inauguration of incoming president—NMrs. 
Frances Lander Spain 
Inaugural address—Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 
Adjournment-——Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton 


ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, July 10, 10:00 am. 
Thursday, July 13, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 

A bproval of Council Minutes 

President’s report—Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 
~—Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

Executive Director’s report—David H. Clift 

Treasurer’s report—Arthur Yabroff 


PROGRAMS OF DIVISIONS, 


Membership Committee report—Robert L. Tal- 
madge, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Katharine Holden, chairman 

Organzation Committee report—Katherine 
Laich, chairman 

Evaluation of National Library Week Comae: 
report—-Margaret E. Monroe, chairman 

Report of the ALA representative to the Joint 
Committee on Fair Use of Photocopying— 
Richard E. Chapin 


Writter. information reports from units of the 
Association will be available for distribution 
at the above meetings. 


Norte: A closed meeting of the ALA Council and 
Executive Board will be held on Sunday, July 
9, at 4:30 p.m. By action of Council, this is an 
informational meeting. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Thursday, July 13 


The Membership Meeting will be convened im- 
medictely foliowing the adjournment of the 
second Council session. 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president 

Ratification of Constitution and Bylaws Amend- 
ments 
The report of the Constitution and Bylaws 
Committee to be acted upon by the Council and 
the mambership is included in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, p. 452, Katharine Holden, chair- 
man, will submit amendments for ratification if 
appropriate Council action is taken prior to the 
Membership Meeting. 

Presentetion of the You and the ALA contest 
prize—President Spain and Robert L. Tal- 
madge, chairman, Membership Committee. 


ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Pr2sident, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
mhinney, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Margaret E. Monroe 

Business luncheon with committee reports 

Re_ations with State and Local Library Associa- 
tions Committee report—Marie A. Davis, Free 
Library, Philadelphia 

Luncheon tickets, $3.75, available in advance. 
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Send check, payable to the American Library 
Associition, to ASD Office, 50 E. Huron St, 
Chicago 11. . 


Monday, July 10, 3:30 P.M. 


Chairman, Thomas Barensfeld, Public Library, 
Cleveland 

How Greater Cleveland Public Libraries and 
Clevelend Organizations and Agencies Work 
Together—a symposium 

Moderater to be announced 

Panel members: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood; Mrs. Florence $. Craig, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland; 
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Mrs. Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland; 
Mrs. Louise Ralston 
Exhibits illustrating activities described in the 
talks 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 
Tour: Karamu House, 2355 E. 89th St., Cleve- 
land 
Robert Ward’s opera, He Who Gets Slapped, will 
be given at 8:30 p.m. in the Arena Theatre of 
Karamu House. Admission, $1.50 per person, 
with an upper limit of 110 persons. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 am.—4:00 P.M. 
10th Floor, Higbee’s Department Store 


Advance registration required. For registration 
forms write to ASD Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 1], and enclose stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Registrations must be re- 
ceived by June 15. 

Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland 

The Library Collection Meets a Public Crisis 

Our Disturbed Society: The Problem of Mental 
Health 

Joint meeting with the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries and the Public Li- 
brary Association 

Purpose: To explore the development of the li- 
brary collection and its use in carrying out its 
obligation in a public crisis. The program is 
designed to stimulate thinking about the re- 
sponsibility of the college, university, public, 
special, and hospital library in meeting the 
problems of mental health in our society, as 
an example of such a crisis. 


10:00 AM. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 
The Challenge of a Public Crisis to the Library’s 
Collection—Margaret E. Monroe 


“The Problem of Mental Health as a Public Crisis 


—Dr. Irving M. Rosen, clinical director, Cleve- 
land Psychiatric Institute and Hospital 

What Are the Library’s Responsibilities for Col- 
lections and Services to Meet the Public Crisis 
in Mental Health?—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Nettie B. Taylor, Library Extension 
Division, Maryland State Department of Edu- 
cation, Baltimore 

Panel members: Genevieve Casey, Public Library, 
Detroit; Elizabeth Ferguson, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York City; Ralph Ulveling, 
Public Library, Detroit; Robert Vosper, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 


12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon. Tickets, $2.00 with registration 


1:30 P.M. 
Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 


Developing the Library Collection to Serve in 


the Area of Mental Health 
Small group meetings by type of library: public, 
college and university, hospital, and special 


2:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Florence S. Craig 

Problems in Selecting and Using Materials on 
Mental Health-—~a panel discussion 

Panel members to be announced 

Questions and summary 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 5, 6, 7, 8 


For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Library Service to an Aging 
Population Committee 


Chairman, Fern Long, Public Library, Cleveland 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 P.M. 


Songs by the Live Long and Like It Choral 
Group 

The Cleveland Story: told by the founders of the 
Live Long and Like It Club—a symposium 

Moderator, Fern Long 

Panel members: Lucia Bing, coordinator of 
Volunteer Services, Cleveland Golden Age Cen- 
ter; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland Press; 
Clara E. Lucioli, Hospital and Institutions De- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland 

A Look to the Future—speakers to be announced 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Roberta McBride, Public Library, 
Detroit; secretary, Mrs. Mary Backer, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Tuesday, July 11, 7:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Mrs. Roberta McBride 

Dinner. 15th Anniversary Commemoration 

Library Service to Labor: Review and Preview— 
Lawrence Rogin, national education director, 


AFL-CIO 
Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 
Tour: Cleveland offices of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Elizabeth O. Williams, Library Sec- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools; executive sec- 
retary, Eleanor E. Ahlers, ALA headquarters 
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Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth O. Williams 

Membership meeting 

Human Talent and the Librarian—Carson Mc- 
Guire, director, Human Talent Research, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 

Interrogation period and summary—Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Casis Elementary School, 
Austin, Texas 


Wednesday, July 12, 9:00 p.m. 


Evening of Fun 

Tickets, $2.00. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elnora Portteus, De- 
partment of Library Science, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 p.m. 
Tour: School libraries 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 
School library film showing 


Friday, July 14, 8:00 AM. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.25. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 30 to Mrs. Elnora Portteus, De- 
partment of Library Science, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio 

Presiding, Charlotte M. Coye, Osborn High 
School Library, Detroit 

Introductions 

Roll call by states 

“Heart of Heroes’—Mrs. May Hill Arbuthnot 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Box 706, East 
Lansing, Mich.; executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, July 12, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 
The Survey of Library Services of the States: a 
work session 
Director’s report—Phillip Monypenny 
Survey staff meets with representatives from each 
area: 
The South—Mary E. Anders, special research 
scientist, Georgia Institute of Technology 
The North Central--~Leon Carnovsky, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago 
The West—Edward A. Wight, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berke- 
ley 
The East—Phillip Monypenny 
How Can We Take Advantage of the Survey to 
Improve the Position of State Libraries—Her- 
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bert L. Wiltsee, Council of State Governments 
Business meeting 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Library,” 


New York City; secretary, Louis Shores, Li- 
brary School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee 


WV ednesday, July. 12, 4:30 p.m. 


Life as a Weekend Anthologist—John David 
Marshall, University of Georgia Library, Ath- 
ens 

The Astor Library Ghost—Gerald D. McDonald, 
New York Public Library 

Douglas C. McMurtrie, 1888-1944: his history 
of printing; his library contacts; his manu- 
scripts and memorabilia—Jackson E. Towne, 
professor of bibliography and librarian emeri- 
tus, Michigan State University, East Lansing 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


President, Edward A. Wight, School of Librarian- 
ship. University of California, Berkeley; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Wesley Simonton, Library 


Schcol, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
l4 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 A.m.4:00 Pem. 


Joint meeting with Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division and Library Education Division. 


For programs see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division i 
Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 PM. 


Cospor.sored by International Relations Round 
Table and Library Education Division 


For program see International Relations Round 
Table 


Wednesday, July 9, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


President, Edmon Low, Oklahoma State Univer- 


sity Library, Stillwater; executive ‘secretary, 
Richard Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Donald E. Thompson, Lilly Library, 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind.; secre- 
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tary, H. Vail Deale, Beloit College Library, 
Beloit, Wis. 


, 2 Friday, July 14, 10:00 a.m—4:00 P.M. 
he Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 
= 10:00 A.M. 


Departure of chartered buses from a location to 
be announced 


11:00 am. 
Tour: Baldwin-Wallace College Library 


12:00 noon 
Luncheon. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference opens. 
Ticket price will include the cost of a round 
trip bus fare. 


1:30 P.M. 
Discussion groups—Periodical Preservation 


2:30 P.M. 


Discussion groups—Periodical Procedures and 
Routines 


3:30 P.M. 


Departure of chartered buses for return to Cleve- 
land. Last bus will leave at 4:00 P.M. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Chairman, Catherine Cardew, Briarcliff College 
Library, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.; secretary, 
Virginia Clark, Wright Junior College Library, 
Chicago 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 pM. 


Correlation of Library Services and Facilities 
with Faculty Assignments and Projects—Mrs. 
Patricia B. Knapp, Monteith College Library, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 

-Business meeting 


+ 


Rare Books Section 


Chairman, Frederick Goff, Library of Congress, 


Washington, D.C.; secretary, William H. 
Runge, University of Virginia Library, Char- 
lottesville 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
July 6, 7, 8 
For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, George S. Bonn, Science and Tech- 
nology Division, New York Public Library; 
secretary, Frank N. Jones, Peabody Institute 
Library, Baltimore 


Thursday, July 13, 12:00 Noon 
Business meeting 


Thursday, July 13, 1:00 pm. 


Departure of chartered buses from Cleveland 
Public Library at East Third Street for visit 
to American Society for Metals and geodesic 
dome designed by R. Buckminster Fuller, 
Novelty, Ohio. Box lunch on board. 

Tickets, $3.25. Send reservations with check or 
money order and self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope before June 2C to Conrad H. Rawski, 
Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 P.M. 


An alternative tour of educational institutions 
and their libraries located in Cleveland’s Uni- 
versity Circle area is available for members 
who do not wish to participate in the tour to 
Novelty. For information, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to Frances Pinches, Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6. 

ACRL Art Subsection members are invited to 
participate in the above activities. 


ART SUBSECTION 


Chairman, Conrad H. Rawski, Fine Arts Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Public Library; secretary, 
Eleanor F. Worfolk, Toledo Museum of Art 


Wednesday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Conrad H. Rawski 


Business meeting 

Art Librarianship in a Changing World—discus- 
sion 

Cleveland Water Colors and Enamels—Russel]l A. 
Hehr, Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public 
Library 


Wednesday, Juiy 12, 4:15 P.M. 


Departure of chartered buses from Cleveland 
Public Library at East Third Street for dinner 
at Gwinn, the Mather estate on Lake Erie 

Speaker: LeRoy Flint, director, Akron Art In- 
stitute, Akron, Ohio 

Tickets, $6.00 including gratuities and cost of 
round trip bus fare. Send reservation with 
check or money order and self-addressd, 
stamped envelope before June 20 to Mildred E. 
Fretz, Fine Arts Department, Cleveland Public 
Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


Friday, July 14, 2:00 p.m. 


Visit to Cleveland Museum of Art 
Tea 
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Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Chairman, Fritz Veit, Chicago Teachers College 
and Wilson Junior College Libraries; secretary 
and chairman-elect, Helen Wahoski, Wisconsin 
State College Library, Oshkosh 


WV ednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Teaching Machines (Automated Teaching De- 
vices) and their Implications for the Academic 
Library ` 

Speaker: Philip Lewis, director, Bureau of In- 
struction Materials, Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Ralph W. McComb, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, University Park; sec- 
retary, Ruth C. Ringo, University of Tennes- 
see Library, Knoxville 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph W. McComb 

The Challenge of Urban University Libraries— 
Harold Hamill, Los Angeles Public Library; 
Richard Logsdon, Columbia University Li- 
braries, New York City; William Birenbaum, 
assistant vice president, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, Detroit 

Discussion and questions from floor 

Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


President, Helen L. Price, Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital Library, Topeka, Kan.; execu- 
tive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, ALA head- 
quarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 am.—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Division 
and the Public Library Association 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Wednesday, July 12, 6:30 p.m. 
Allen Memorial Medical Library 
Cleveland Medical Center 


Smorgasbord Supper 

Tickets, $3.25. For advance reservation send 
check or money order to Clara E. Lucioli, Hos- 
pital and Institutions Department, Public Li- 
brary, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Tick- 
ets may also be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens. 

Presentation of Award 

Introduction of officers and committee chairmen 
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The Care and Feeding of Doctors: Personal Ad- 
ventures in Legal Medicine and the Use Made 
of Libraries—R. Crawford Morris, attorney, + . 
Cleveland a 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00-5:00 P.M. 


Tours: Cooley Farm and Highland View Hospital 
Tea will be served 


Friday, July 14, 8:30 A.M. 


Cleceland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Presiding, Helen L. Price 
Business meeting 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 AM. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Currer.t Problems and Policies of Book Selection 
in Hospital, Nursing School, and Institution 
Libraries—a panel discussion 
Panel members to be announced 


Friday, July 14, 12:30 p.m. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Luncheon meeting 
The Three R’s: The Relationship between Rec- 
reation and Reading—Margaret E. Mulac, 
president, Recreation Consultant Service, Inc., 
Cleveland, and author of hobby and recreation 
books 


Friday, July 14, 2:30 P.M. 


Cleveland Engineering and Scientific Center 
Round table discussion on Volunteer Services 
Speakers to be announced 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Irving Lieberman, University of Wash- 
ington, School of Librarianship, Seattle 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. . 


Cosporsored by LED Institutes and Workshops 
Committee and LAD Personnel Administration 
Section In-Service Training Committee 

Presiding, Phyllis Maggeroli, Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield 

The Future of Audio-Visual Materials in Li- 
brar:es; Identifying the Problems—Harold 
Goldstein, Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois, Urbana 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 
July 10, 11, 12, 14-12:15 P.M. 


Noonday film showings 
Chairman, Elizabeth Hunady, Cleveland Public 


Library ʻi 
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EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, George J. Wieser, R. R. Bowker Co., 
62 W. 45th St., New York; secretary, Clarence 
S. Paine, Public Library, Lansing, Mich. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin Free Li- 
e brary Commission, Madison; executive secre- 
- tary, Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA headquarters 


` 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 pm. 


Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 

Membership and business meeting 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce Good Read- 
ing for Youth Project 

Cooperation with Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Books in Foreign Languages 

Africa—What Lists Are Needed? 

State-Level Aids in Selection of Materials 

Newbery Medal Film Project 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 
The Flow of Children’s Books from Country to 
Country 
American Children’s Books in Europe—Vir- 
ginia Haviland, Public Library, Boston 
An American Editor Chooses Books from Other 
Countries—Margaret McElderry, editor of 
children’s books, Harcourt Brace and World 
Inc. 
American Children’s Books Chosen for Publi- 
cation in Eastern Languages—Datus C. 
Smith, president, Franklin Publications 


Tuesday, July 11, 7:30 P.M. 


Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $7.50. Send check or money order to 
Adeline Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. Limited to 
ten tickets per person or company. 
Presiding, Elizabeth Burr 
Presentation of Awards—Jean A. Merrill, Public 
Library, Kansas City, Mo., chairman, Newbery 
* Caldecott Awards Committee 
Newbery Medal to Scott O’Dell for Island of 
the Blue Dolphins (Houghton Mifflin) 
Caldecott Medal to Nicolas Sidjakov for illus- 
trations in Baboushka and the Three Kings 
(Parnassus Press) 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 pm. 
Tea in honor of children’s book editors and win- 
ners of Newbery and Caldecott Medals. 
Tickets, $1.25. Send check or money order to 
Ruth Hadlow, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


WV ednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
July 5, 6, 7, 8 
For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Sunday, July 9, 6:30 P.M. 


Banquet 

Tickets, $10.00 each, or $80.00 per table seating 
10. For advance reservation send check or 
money order to the Exhibits Round Table, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


W ednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Chairman’s report 
Election of officers 
General discussion 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Laurence J. Kipp, Baker Library, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Boston; secretary, Robert 
E. Scudder, Free Library, Philadelphia 


Monday, July 10, 4:00 PM. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president, 
American Library Association, and Laurence J. 
Kipp. 

Tea for foreign visitors and members of the In- 
ternational Relations Round Table. 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Library Education Division and 
Association of American Library Schools 

Presiding, Alice Lohrer, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of [llinois, Urbana 

Impressions of American Library Schools—a 
panel discussion 

Moderator, Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Panel members to be announced 


WV ednesday, July 12, 8:30 am. 


Presiding, Laurence J. Kipp 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Laurence J. Kipp 
Speaker on foreign affairs to be announced 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, John C. Crawford, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
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Mrs. Ruby Y. Weinbrecht, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Monday, July 10, 5:30 po. 


Reception for ALA officers and other guests 
ALA members eligible for JMRT are cordially 
invited. 


Monday, July 10, 7:30 pM. 


Dinner. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference opens 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, John C. Crawford 
What Should the JMRT Be and Do? 


Business meeting 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Archie L. McNeal, University o: 
Miami Library, Coral Gables, Fla.; executive 
secretary, Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA head- 


quarters ; 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 PM. 
Program to be announced 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Harold L. Roth, Public Library, East 
Orange, N.J.; secretary, Ralph T. Esterquest. 
Harvard Medical Library, Boston 


W ednesday, July 12, 8:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Harold L. Roth 

Business meeting 

Urban Renewal and the Library—speaker to be 
announced 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday’ 
July 6,7, 8 
For program see Pre-Conference Meetings 


Financial Administration Section 


Chairman, Dan A. Williams, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa; secretary, Mrs. Irma Cooper. 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 P.M. 


Program sponsored by Insurance for Libraries 
Committee 

Chairman, Walter W. Curley, Public Library, 
Providence 

Presiding, Walter W. Curley 

Progress report from the firm of Gage and Bab- 
cock—speakers to be announced 

Included in the report will be a discussion of the 
progress made in establishing loss factors 
(fire) for all types of libraries within the pro- 
fession, and the possibility of establishing a 
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new insurance company, preventative devices, 
and techniques. 


Governmental Relations Section a 
Chairman, Mrs. Alta. M. Grim, Washington State” 
Library, Olympia; secretary, Sophronia Willis 


Dewey, Public Library, Farmington, N.M. 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 PM 


Presicing, Mrs. Alta M. Grim 

Local Governments and Libraries: Do They Un- 
derstand Each Others Problems?—-a panel 
discussion. 

Speakers to be announced 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Emerson Greenaway, Free Library, 
Philadelphia 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 
Program to be announced 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Chairman, Frank A. Lundy, University of Ne- 
braska Library, Lincoln; secretary, Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 


Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


Library Technology Project and Circulation 
Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, Forrest Carhart, Library Technology 
Project, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:00 am. 
Program to be announced 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:00 A.M. 
Program to be announced 


Personnel Administration Section a 
Chairman, Charles W. Mixer, Columbia Univer- ° 
sity Libraries, New York City; secretary, Ka- 
therine E. Anderson, Library Association of 

Portland, Ore. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 A.M. 
Joint meeting with LAD Public Relations Section 


For program see LAD Public Relations Sec- 
tion 


Wednesday, July 12, 10:00 A.M. 


Presiding, Charles W. Mixer 

Business meeting 

The Realities of In-Service Training—Its Status, » 
Problems, Potential—M. V. Brown, assistant 
vice president, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, 
Cleveland .' 
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In-Service Training Programs; Description and 
Evaluation of Some Examples—a panel discus- 
sion 
Moderator, Russell Shank, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley ‘ 
A Program in a Large Library—Harold L. 
Hamill, Los Angeles Public Library 

Programs in-Some Medium-sized Libraries (A 
Composite Report)—-Warren S. Owens, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

A State-wide Program Which Reaches Small 
Libraries—-Paxton P. Price, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City 

Question period 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Russell Shank, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Audio-Visual Committee and 
LED Institutes and Workshops Committee 
For program see Audio-Visual Committee 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Mildred T. Stibitz, Dayton and Mont- 


gomery County Public Library, Ohio; secre-_ 


tary, Katharine M. Holden, Westchester Li- 
brary System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 am. 


Joint meeting with LAD Personne] Administra- 
tion Section 

Presiding, Mildred T. Stibitz 

The Role of Staff in Public Relations—a series 
of skits illustrating customer relations 

Analyzation by panel consisting of industrial 
public relations person, library administrator, 
and library public relations person—to be 
announced 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Clara E. Wendel, Albertson Public 
Library, Orlando, Fla. 


Tuesday, July 11, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
Tickets can be purchased at the ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after the conference opens 
Presiding, Clara E. Wendel 
How to be a Good Friend of the Library—Louis 
B. Seltzer, editor, Cleveland Press 
Discussion 


Recruiting Committee 
Chairman, Myrl Ricking, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee 


Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 r.m. 


Recruiting Techniques for the Public, College, 
School and Special Librarian—speakers to be 
announced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


President, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C.; executive 
secretary, Sarah R. Reed, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 am-—4:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Resources and Technical 
Services Division and Association of American 
Library Schools 

For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 pM. 


Cosponsored by International Relations Round 
Table and Associaticn of American Library 
Schools 

For program see International Relations Round 
Table 


Teachers Section 


Chairman, Alice Louise Le Fevre, Department of 
Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo; secretary-treasurer, Eunice H. 
Speer, State Normal University Library, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 


Monday, July 10, 12:00 Noon 


Luncheon and membership business meeting 
Speaker to be announced 
Committee reports 


INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Hewitt Hamilton, Library 
School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


Monday, July 10, 8:00 r.m. 
Cosponsored by Audio-Visual Committee and 
LAD Personnel Administration Section In- 


Service Training Committee 
For program see Audio-Visual Committee 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Charles H. Ness, Library for the 
Blind, Philadelphia Free Library; secretary, 


” 
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Mrs. Emma Martin, Library for the Blind, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Tour of Library for the Blind 
Film showing 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


_ President, Vincent H. Duckles, Music Library, 
University of California, Berkeley 


Thursday, July 13, 2:00 P.M. 


Presiding, Vincent H. Duckles 
Problems of Copyright in Relation to Music 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Vincent H. Duckles 
The Music Library Association Notes: A Sym- 
posium on the Journal’s Role and Future 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 am. 


Business meeting 


Friday, July 14, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, president, 
American Library Association 


Friday, July 14, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain 

National Library Week and Your Plans for Li- 
brary Development 

Panel members to be announced 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Elinor Walker, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 am. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 

Presiding, Elinor Walker 

Flight Plan: Mapping the Program and Budget 
——a panel discussion 

Moderator, Nettie B. Taylor, Division of Library 
Extension, Maryland Department of Education, 
Baltimore 

Panel members: Mrs. Marcella Anderson, Public 
Library, Wethersfield, Conn.; Edward Hail, 
Charles County Public Library, LaPlata, Md.; 
Mrs. Robert Polson, trustee, Ithaca, N.Y. 


4 4A, 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 A.M. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 
Presiding, Elinor Walker i 
Navigation Aids: Winning Community Support Pa 
for Program and Budget—a panel discussion - 
Moderator, Dorothy Bendix, School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia — 
Panel members: Harry Duncan, trustee, Holmes 
County Library, Millersburg, Ohio; Harold 
Jenkins, Wise County Library, Wise, Va.; Mrs. 
Leola Millar, Free Public Library, Rolla, Mo. 


Friday, July 14, 8:30 am. 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age 

Presiding, Elinor Walker 

Great Circle Flight: Reaching the Destination 
Through Cooperative Practices—a panel dis- 
cussion 

Moderator, Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Panel members: Edith Foster, West Georgia Re- 
gional Library, Carrollton; Mrs. Georgia Coyle, 
Puklic Library, Warren, Pa.; Charles Reid, 
trustee, Free Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

Note: Preregistration (without fee) is required 
for the series of three meetings listed above. 
Send your name and address on a postcard to 
PLA Small Libraries Program, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, by June 23. 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Division 
and Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries 

For program see Adult Services Division 


Friday, July 14, 2:00 P.M. 
Presiding, Elinor Walker 


Business meeting—reviewing and previewing « 
PLA’s activities 


American Library Trustee Association Section 


President, Mrs. Raymond A. Young, 10 East 
Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, 
Ind. 


Saturday, July 8, 7:00 P.M. 


Banquet 

Presicing, Mrs. Raymond A. Young 

Tickets, $6.00, to be paid with preregistration fee 
of $11.00 for ALTA Institute or can be pur- 
chased individually at the Institute until 10:00 
A.M. July 8. 
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Saturday, July 8, 9:30 P.M. 


Reception 


Sunday, July 9, 2:00-5:30 P.M. 


National Assembly of State Trustee Association 
Delegates 

Presiding, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Roll call of delegates 

Discussion 


Sunday, July 9, 6:30 P.M. 


Dinner meeting 

The Papers of Benjamin Franklin—Whitfield J. 
Bell, Jr. 

For ALTA officers, assembly delegates, alternates 
and official observers only 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Raymond A. Young 

Business meeting 

Saturday, Sunday 
July 8, 9 


For Institute program see Pre-Conference Meet- 
ings 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


President, Nellie McAlpine, chief librarian, Office 
of Special Services, Fort Ord, Calif. 


Wednesday, July 12, 8:30 am. 


Presiding officer and moderator, Mildred Ham- 
mond, Special Services Section, Headquarters, 
Ist U.S. Army, Governors Island, N.Y. 

Military Community Library Study: the experi- 
ences of pilot libraries and the uses of the 
manual—a symposium 

Speakers to be announced 


Wednesday, July 12, 11:30 a.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker to be announced 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn.; executive secretary, Ronald 
V. Glens, ALA headquarters 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
Program Chairman, Helen M. Focke, School of 


Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 

Membership meeting 

Introduction of speaker—Rose Vormelker, Forest 
City Publishing Co., Cleveland 

The Gaiety of Library Life; the Reminiscences 
of a Newspaperman—N. R. Howard, contribut- 
ing editor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, formerly 
editor-in-chief, Cleveland News 

Business meeting 

Presentation of awards 


Introduction of new officers 


Remarks by incoming president—Julia Ruth 
_Armstrong, New York Public Library 


History Section 


Chairman, Isabel Howell, Tennessee State Li- 
brary Division, Nashville 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Isabe] Howell 

Reference Work with American Historical Manu- 
scripts—Robert H. Land, General Reference 
and Bibliography, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Business meeting 


Tuesday, July 11, 10:00 am. 


Sponsored by the RSD Science, Technology, and 
Business Committee 
Chairman, Richard J. Neuman, Public Library, 
Miami 
Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
Introduction of speakers—Richard J. Neuman 
Keeping Up With Information 
Keeping Up With the Census—A. Ross Eckford 
Keeping Up With Chemistry—James L. Wood 
Keeping Up With “Keeping Up”’—Jesse H. 
Shera, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 


Thursday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting sponsored by the RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section and RSD Book 
Catalogs Interdivisional Committee 


For program see RTSD Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 
Chairman, Frederick L. Arnold, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Princeton, N.J. 
Tuesday, July 11, 6:30 pM. 


Dinner 
Program to be announced 
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RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Melvin J. Voigt, University of Cali- 
fornia, La Jolla 


Tuesday, July Il, 10:00 am—4:00 P.M. 


Joint meeting with the Library Education Divi- 
sion and Association of American Library 
Schools 

The Teaching and Practicing of the Technical 
Services 

Program chairman, David Kaser, Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries, Nashville, Tenn. 


10:00 AM. 


From the Past to the Present 

Presiding, Melvin J. Voigt 

The History of Technical Services in Libraries 
—John M. Dawson, University of Delaware, 
Newark 

The Development of Technical Services Training 
—Paul Dunkin, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon. Tickets can be purchased at the ALA 
Central Ticket Desk after the conference 
opens 

Presiding, Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S., De- 
partment of Library Science, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent, Library Education Division 

Presentation of Beta Phi Mu Award 

The Tools of the Profession—Verner Clapp, 
president, Council on Library Resources, 
Washington, D.C. 


2:00 P.M. 


F-om the Present to the Future 

Presiding, Edward A. Wight, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley, presi- 
dent, Association of American Library Schools 

Present State and Future Development of Tech- 
nical Services-—J ames E. Skipper, University ot 
Connecticut, Storrs 

Implications of Present Trends in Technica} 
Services for Library Instruction—Carlyle J. 
Frarey, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill — 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 P.M. 
Presiding, Melvin J. Voigt 
Membership meeting 
Officer, committee, and section reports 
Division bylaws amendment 
Introduction of new officers 
Remarks by incoming president—Helen Welch, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana 
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Acquisitions Section 


Chairman, Harold Ostvold, New York Public Li- 
brary; secretary, Charles Hickey, Yale Univer- 
sity Library, New Haven, Conn. 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 P.M. 


Joint meeting with RTSD Serials Section - 
Presiding, Harald Ostvold 
Business meeting 
Discussion groups 
Acquisition of domestic documents 
Acquisition of foreign documents 
Acquisition of microforms 
Acquisition of paperbacks 
Asian-African acquisitions 
Budget control 
Dealer-librarian relations and evaluation of 
dealers 
East European acquisitions 
Economy bindings and handling of difficult-to- 
bind materials 
Latin-American acquisitions 
Obtaining back files and missing issues in- 
cluding photocopies 
Out-of-print books and desiderata 
Photcduplication in the interlibrary loan of 
serials 
Piece-by-piece exchange 
Public use of serials records—serials use 
study 
Recording and servicing of documents 
Refusal of publishers to sell to libraries 
Serials recording equipment—comparison 
Simplification of checking records for serials 
and binding 
Simplification of serials cataloging 
Standing orders and subscription agents 
West European acquisitions 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Sarah K. Vann, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City; 
secretary, Olivia Faulkner, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Wednesday, July 12, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Sarah K. Vann 
Award of the Margaret Mann Citation 
Prelude to the IFLA International Conference 
on Cataloguing Principles: Exploring the 
American Position 
Summary and appraisal of the IFLA papers 
relating to the concept of the function of 
the main entry—Seymour Lubetzky, editor, 
Code of Cataloging Rules 
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Summary and discussion of the IFLA papers 
relating to corporate authorship—Arnold 
Trotier, University of Ilinois, Urbana 


ASS Synthesis or summary review of the American 


\ position on certain principles to be dis- 
cussed at the IFLA meeting—Wyllis E. 
Wright, Williams College Library, William- 


town, Mass. 


Wednesday, July 12, 4:30 P.M. 


Presiding, Sarah K. Vann 

Membership Meeting 

Bylaws revision 

Reports of committees 

Report on Catalog Code Revision Information 
Booth 

Report of the chairman 

Introduction of new officers 


BOOK CATALOGS INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, David C. Weber, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford, Calif. 


Monday, July 10, 4:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting sponsored by the RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section and Reference 
Services Division Book Catalogs Interdivisional 
Committee 

Presiding, Robert E. Kingery, New York Public 
Library 

Research Libraries Take a New Look at Book 

Catalogs 

The Book Catalog and the Scholar: A Re- 
examination of an Old Partnership—Jesse 
H. Shera, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland 

Book Catalogs and Card Catalogs—M. Ruth 
MacDonald, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. 

Book Catalogs: Prospects in the Decade Ahead 
—David C. Weber 

Discussion—representatives of Edwards Broth- 
ers, Ann Arbor, Mich., and G. K. Hall, Bos- 
ton 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, Charles G. LaHood, Jr., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, Ferris 
S. Randall, Southern Ilinois University Li- 
brary, Carbondale 


Monday, July 10, 2:00 pm. 


Presiding, Charles G. LaHood, Jr. 

Copying Techniques in Acquisition Operations 

Speakers—Francis Henshaw, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; Verner W. Clapp, 


Council on Library Resources, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Leonard Glueck; other speakers to 
be announced. 


Serlais Section 


Chairman, Stephen Ford, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor; secretary, Frances Ap- 
person, University of Florida Library, Gaines- 
ville 


Monday, July 10, 8:30 P.M. 
Joint meeting with RTSD Acquisitions Section 
For program see RTSD Acquisitions Section 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Henrietta Rethman, Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hemilton County, Ohio; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary Jeanne Hansen, Okla- 
homa City Libraries 


Tuesday, July 11, 4:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Hannah Hunt. School of Library Sci- 
ence, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 


executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, July 11, 8:30 a.m.-12:00 NOON 


Presiding, Frances Grim, Cuyahoga County Li- 
brary, Cleveland 
Young Adults Read for Ideas and Deeper Mean- 
ing 
An Approach to Liberal Studies for College 
Freshmen—William Taeusch, dean, College of 
Wooster, Ohio 
Implications for Librarians Working with High 
School Students; Librarians Analyze Books 
for Mature Readers—discussion groups 
Advance registration required. Write to 
YASD Office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
After June 26, send applications to Frances 
Grim, Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland 
Questions and general discussion 
Summary 


Tuesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership and business meeting 
Magazine Evaluation—New Magazines 
Book Bait Sequel 

Lists of Books in Foreign Languages 
Africa List and Program Book 

Adult Books for Slow Readers 
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Schedule H open meetings” July 9-15, 1961 ` 


N. 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


Buildings and Equipment Booth 


The Library Administration Division Buildings 


and Equipment Section will again have a booth 


NS that will be of much interest to librarians and 


‘architects who are interested in the planning of 
new buildings. 

Architectural drawings, pictures, and slides 
representing both the interior and exterior of 
all types of library buildings will be on display. 
Specifications, standards, catalogs, and other in- 
formation on equipment and supplies may be 
examined. f 

A consultant service will be maintained at the 
booth. Members of the building and equipment 
committees and other librarians and architects 
will be on duty to advise on planning and re- 
modeling. 


Book Discussion Groups 


The Young Adult Services Division program on 
Tuesday morning, July 11, 8:30 A.m. to noon, is 
borrowing the book discussion technique used 
with such success by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision during the Washington Conference. Small- 
group discussion of lists of books prepared by 
the YASD Program Committee will follow a talk 
by Dean William Taeusch. The program plan 
requires assignment to discussion tables and 
therefore advance registration is needed from 
those who wish to attend. The list of books to 
be discussed will be sent with table assignment 
information. Registrations for discussion groups 
are to be sent to the YASD Office, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 


Conference Registration Fees 


Registration facilities will be set up in the Ex- 
hibition Hall of the Public Auditorium. The new 
` registration fees of $7.50 to members and $12.50 
to nonmembers go into effect at this conference. 
"A daily fee of $3.00 to members and $5.00 to 
nonmembers can be paid by those who do not 
expect to be in attendance for the entire week. 
To be eligible for the $7.50 and $3.00 rates, 
members must present their 1961 ALA personal 


Attention Wives and Children! 


Two special hospitality events are being planned 
for the wives (or husbands) and children of 
librarians attending the Cleveland Conference. 
One is a free afternoon bus tour to interesting 
places, including Lake Erie and some of Cleve- 
jand’s beautiful suburbs, with a stop midway 
for refreshments. On another’ day a free bus 
ride will be available to an entirely different 
area where picnic facilities can be arranged for 
and box lunches purchased. These events are 


membership card at the time uf registration. 
Special fees of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 per - 
day will be available to library school students 
indicating their status when registering. 


ALA Central Ticket Desk 


As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in the 
Public Auditorium for the sale during the con- 
ference of tickets for breakfast, luncheon, tea 
and dinner meetings. Those responsible for such 
tickets who wish to make use of the ticket desk 
can do so under the following conditions: 

1. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, and 
ticket number should appear on the face of 
ticket. i 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for han- 
dling, preferably about 3 X 214 inches. 

3. Tickets given to the ticket desk for sale for 
each function must be numbered consecu- 
tively beginning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been ac- 
cepted in advance will not be handled—only 
those ready for open sale are to be supplied. 

5. It is advisable to have the price of the ticket 
include tax and gratuity, but please try to 
avoid odd cents. 

6. At the time tickets are sent to the Chicago 
office, they should be accompanied by the 
following information— 

a) day and hour when advance sale should 
close 

b) name of group representative authorized 
to deal with the ticket desk. 

7. After advance sale has closed, the person 
authorized to deal with the ticket desk is asked 
to pick up the money collected from the sale 
of tickets for his group’s function. Payment 
by the ticket desk to the authorized repre- 
sentative will be in cash. 

The supply of tickets to be placed on sale, num- 

bered consecutively and accompanied by full 

information, should be in the hands of Mary 

Cilluffo at the ALA Office of Conference Arrange- 

ments, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, by June 1. 


tentatively planned for Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 11 and 12. 

The Local Arrangements Committee needs to 
know how many wives (or husbands) and ‘chil- 
dren over four years of age will be visiting 


' Cleveland during the ALA. conference and are 


interested in attending one or both of these 


- events. It will be appreciated if this information 


is supplied to Raymond C. Lindquist, Cleveland 
Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, as soon as possible. 
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An Evening of Fun 


A gala event for AASL members during the 
Cleveland Conference will be the “Master Mys- 
tery Mixer” which will be held in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Statler-Hilton Hotel on Wednesday, 
July 12, 9:00-11:00 p.m. Margaret E. Mulac and 
Marian S. Holmes of Recreation Consultant Serv- 
ice, Inc. will direct the festivities, Margaret 
Mulac is well known in and about Cleveland as 
a party planner and is the author of a number 
of popular hooks on games and hobbies, Mar- 
garet S. Skiff of the Cuyahoga County Library 
is in charge of the arrangements. 


Conference Placement Service 


A Contact Placement Clearinghouse will be 
available during the Cleveland Conference to 
employers and to librarians interested in chang- 
ing positions. An office will be provided where 
1) employers may post notices of vacancies and 
leave messages for persons interested in vacan- 
cies, and 2) librarians interested in changing 
positions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of their 
availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices of 
vacancies for posting on one side of a 5” x 8” 
card or sheet. Each notice should include the 
name and location of the library, the title of 
position open, the salary offered, the minimum 
requirements, the name of the person interview- 
ing, his conference address and telephone num- 
ber, and the days he will be at conference. At 
least ten duplicate copies of each notice should 
be furnished for distribution to interested indi- 
viduals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 
wish to post notices of their availability are 
asked to furnish on one side of a 5” x 8” card 
or sheet: name, permanent address, conference 
address and telephone number, days they will 
be at conference, a brief statement of their quali- 
fications, types of positions they wish, location 
desired, and salary requirement. At least ten 
duplicate copes of the notice to be posted should 
be provided for distribution to interested em- 
ployers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted for 
posting, either from employers or from those 
desiring to change positions. No notices will be 
posted unless the individual is attending the 
Cleveland Conference. An employer not at Cleve- 
land may designate other members of his staff 
or another librarian to interview candidates pro- 
vided that person knows that library, the details 
about the vacancy, and has agreed to interview 
interested individuals. The hours the office will 
be open and its location will be announced in 
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the oficial conference program. 
The staff of the office will confine its activities 
to posting notices, taking written messages, and 


other routines. It will: not suggest persons for‘ 
posi-ions, evaluate records or openings, accept 


records of vacancies or persons which are not fo 
be posted, post notices which do not contain the 
basic information listed above, accept records 
for posting prior to the conference week, or do 
any follow-up after the conference. No placement 
notices will be posted on bulletin boards except 
those in this office. > 


CSD Tea 


The Children’s Services Division will pay special 
honcr to the editors of children’s books and to 
the winners of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Awards at a tea on Wednesday, July 12, 4:30- 
6:00 p.m. in the Cleveland Room of the Sheraton- 
Clevaland Hotel. Tickets are $1.25 each and can 
be obtained in advance by sending a check or 
mony order to Ruth Hadlow, Cleveland Public 
Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14. 


ALA Headquarters Library 


The Headquarters Library display will be part of 
the ALA Professional Center in North Hall of 
Public Auditorium. Library periodicals and bul- 
letins, reports, surveys, procedural and user’s 
manuals, policy statements, and audio-visual ma- 
terial, as well as other literature of interest to li- 
brarians will be on display and available for ex- 
amination. Also, basic library science reference 
tools will be available for consultation. The dis- 
play will be in charge of Ruth Shapiro and Mrs. 
Charlotte Peck of the ALA Headquarters Library. 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance. - 


Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. Here 
conference attendants may obtain information oh 


this income protection plan which has been“ 


broadened to four plans of weekly income bene- 
fit protection instead of the two formerly avail- 
able. In addition, the duration of payments for 
a disability due to accident has been lengthened 
from two years to five years. For those members 
who are under age 40, the premiums have been 
reduced by approximately 25 per cent. 


Library School Reunions 


Thursday, July 13, has been designated by the 
Cleveland Conference Program Committee for 
library school reunions during the conference. 
The following schools have indicated their in- 
tention to hold reunions: Atlanta, Carnegie, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Drexel, Emory, Florida, Illinois, 
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Louisiana, Michigan, North Carolina, Pratt, Rut- 
gers, Simmons, Western Reserve, Wisconsin. 


e Nationality Program 


>~ The Local Committee for the ALA Cleveland 
Conference feels that nothing it could arrange 
in the way of a program to entertain visitors 
would be more typically Cleveland than a pro- 
gram of nationality dances and songs. Such a 
program is planned to follow the library school 
reunion dinners and ALA evening meetings on 
Thursday, July 13, at 10:00 r.m., in the Music 
Hall of the Public Auditorium. For gaiety and 
color and an enjoyment of folk cultures an in- 
vitation is extended to all to come and top off 
the evening with this unusual program. 

For the benefit of librarian camera enthusi- 
asts, the committee also hopes to arrange for 
some of the performers to be present before the 
program starts so that pictures can be taken of 
the entertainers in their beautiful costumes. 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 


Plans for the Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
promise an evening of midsummer magic. The 
dinner will be held on July 11, at 7:30 P.M., in 
the Rainbow Room of the Pick-Carter Hotel. 
Tickets are $7.50. Reservations with check or 
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money order should be sent to Adeline Corrigan, 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., 
Cleveland 14. Because of the limited capacity of 
the room, reservations are limited to ten per per- 
son or company. Cash bars in the Embassy Room 
and in the Lower Lobby outside the Rainbow 
Room will be available fram 6:30 to 7:30 P.M. 


RTSD Booth 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
hospitality booth will feature displays dealing 
with the revision of the ALA Cataloging Rules. 
Included will be copies of the draft code pre- 
pared by Seymour Lubetsky, the papers prepared 
for the International Conference on Cataloguing 
Principles, which is to be held in Paris in Octo- 
ber, and studies by the Library of Congress and 
members of the CCS Descriptive Cataloging 
Committee on form headings, corporate entries, 
and the application of the rules to existing li- 
brary catalogs. In sponsoring the displays, the 
Cataloging and Classification Section is schedul- 
ing members of the Catalog Code Revision and 
Descriptive Cataloging committees to be available 
at the booth to answer questions and explain the 
principles of the proposed code. Librarians are 
urged to visit the booth and express their opin- 
ions on the changes in the rules. eee 


TRADE MARK 


PLASTIC BIN 


A new spray cleaner 
Jor plastic binders 


16 OZ. CAN $1.75 
FOB LOS ANGELES 


CORPORATION 


: 1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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Proposed Amendments 


TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


for consideration at the 1961 Annual Conference, Cleveland ; 


A report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
Additions appear in italics; deletions in [brackets] 


I AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
A. First reading 


No amendments are to be presented for first 
reading. 


B. Second reading and ratification 


The following amendments were approved by 
Council upon first reading at the 1961 Midwinter 
Meeting. They are now presented for second 
reading, and, if approved, to the membership for 
ratification. They were recommended in a Re- 
port of the Committee on Organization adopted 
by Council at the 1960 Annual Conference, 
Montreal, to clarify the responsibilities of Coun- 
cil and the divisions. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Library 
Association shall be the governing body of the As- 
sociation. The Council shall delegate to the several 
divisions of the Association authority to plan and 
carry out programs and activities within assigned 
fields of responsibility and in accord with genercl 
Council policy. 
(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and its decisions shall be binding 
. upon the Association, except as provided in Sec. 4. 
(c) of this Article, 


ll. AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 
A. Ratification 


The following amendments were approved by 
Council at the 1961 Midwinter Meeting and re- 
ferred to the membership meeting at the Annual 
Conference at Cleveland for ratification. They 
were recommended by a Report of the Committee 
on Council Membership adopted by Council at 
Montreal, to make past presidents voting mem- 
bers of Council. . 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 2. (c) All members of the Executive Board 
and past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
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matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be mem- 
bers of the Council for the year of their presi- 
dencies, and the presidents-elect shall be their 
alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees [past presi- 
dents of the Association], and one representative 
of each affliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges, 


B. First reading and ratification 


If tke Report of the Membership Committee to 
be presented to Council at Cleveland is adopted, 
the following complete revision of Article I will 
be presented to Council for approval and referral 
to the membership. 

Material in italics includes some revision as 
well as additions. 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Membership 

of the Association shall consist of: 

A, Personal Members 
1. Librarian Members—-all members who are or 
have been employed in library service or related 
activities or who have been enrolled in or grad- 
uazed from a library school. 


2. Trustee Members—all members who are .. 


trustees [or former trustees] of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—-all other nonlibrary personak 
members interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

4, Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current 
members at the time of permanent retirement 
from service, and who have applied for such 
membership for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
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vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. {Corresponding Membership shall be 
available to any person eminent for his interest 
in library work, but who is, by reason of his 
residence in a country other than the United 
States or Canada, or for other reasons, unable 
to-take active part in the affairs of the Associa- 
tion. ] 


B. Institutional and Association Members 


1. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, in- 
terested in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, or 
regional library associations. 


C. Special Members—patron of the ALA, sustain- 
ing, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 
contributing—~persons or organizations eligible 
for membership, except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Sec. 2 of this Article. 


Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All members 
of the Association shall have the right to vote. All 
members except those becoming life members be- 
fore 1939 shall be eligible for two divisional 
memberships (one in a type-of-library division and 
one in a type-of-activity division) without the pay- 
ment of additional dues to the Association. Mem- 
bers of the Association may become members of 
more than two divisions upon payment of ad- 
ditional dues of $5.00 for each additional division 
publishing a journal (excluding newsletters and 
other mimeographed materials) and $2.00 for all 
other divisions. The divisions shall have the right 
to impose additional fees upon their members. Only 
personal members shall have the right to hold 
office. The dues to be paid, the publications to be 
received, and the divisional privileges shall be as 
follows, although any member may pay a higher 
rate than is provided herein: 


A. Personal Members 


1. Librarian Members 
ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Proceedings 
Class A. Nonsalaried librarians (library school 
students, retired librarians not eligible for con- 
tinuing membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.), and Canadian 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, and foreign librarians not em- 
ployed in U.S. libraries, dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6. 
Class C. Salary $3,001-4,000, dues $10. 
Class D. Salary $4,001-5,000, dues $14. 
Class E. Salary $5,001-6,000, dues $18. 
Class F. Salary $6,001-7,000, dues $22. 
Class G. Salary $7,001-8,000, dues $26. 
Class H. Salary $8,001-9,000, dues $30. 


Class I. Salary $9,001-10,000, dues $35. 
Class J. Salary $10,001-15,000, dues $40. 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 


2. Trustee and Lay Members 

Dues, 36 annually; ALA Bulletin and, upon 
request, Proceedings. 
3. Honorary Members 

No dues; ALA Bullstin, and upon request, 
Proceedings and any divisional memberships 
requested. 
4, Life Members 

Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin and upon request, 
Proceedings and Membership Directory, and for 
those becoming life members after 1939, two 
divisional memberships. Additional life divisional 
memberships may be obtained for $50 each. 
Designation of divisional memberships may be 
changed at the end of each membership year as 
desired. 
5. Continuing Members 

No dues; ALA Bulletin and upon request, 
Proceedings. 
6. Corresponding Members 

No dues; ALA Bulletin, and upon request, 
Proceedings [and Membership Directory]. 


. institutional and Association Members 


I, Institutional Members 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME DUES 


$9,999 or under = $10. 
$10,000 or over $10 plus 50 cents for 
each additional $1,000 
‘annual income or fraction 
thereof over $10,000 up to 
$590,000. Maximum dues 
$250 

Institutional members paying dues of 360 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments or branches of li- 
brary and library sckool institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings Land Membership Directory]. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings [and 
Membership Directory]. 

2. Library Association Members 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 

ings and Membership Directory. 


. Special Members 


1. Patron of the ALA—dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Directory. 

2, Sustaining Members—dues $500 annually; 
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any divisional memberships requested. ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

3. Supporting Members—dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. 

4. Cooperating Members—dues $200 anrually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Memtership 
Directory. 


5. Subscribing Members—dues $100 anrually; 


ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Memtership 

Directory. 

6. Contributing Members—dues $75 anrually; 

ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and [and upon re- 

quest] Membership Directory. 
Sec. 3. The class to which any librarian mamber 
belongs, except Life and Special Members, shall 
not be specified in the Directory and shall bs re- 
garded as confidential. [Allotments made tc divi- 
sions shall be in lump sums accompanied by a list 
of members.] 

[Any member may pay a higher rate than 5 pro- 
vided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges of such higher rate.] 


Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have autaority | 


to make adjustments in the scale of dues for cases 
not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 
Sec. 5. Affiliated Organizations [Societies] 

[(a) The annual dues of affiliated societies in the 
United States shall be ten cents per capita for all 
members who are not members of the American 
Library Association.] 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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[(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies out- 
side the United States shall be twenty-five dollars. 
Sach affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free 
copy of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be privileged 
to purchase one copy of all American Library As- 


scciation publications at a discount of 50 per cent.]° > 
@ 


Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings 
Sec. 6. Unpaid Dues. Members whose dues are un- 


‘paid on March I [May 1] of each year and who 


shall continue such delinquency fer one month after 
nctice of same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be re- 
instated upon payment of dues for the current year, 
Sec, 7. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the As- 
soviation shall end August 31. The fiscal year shall 
govern all business and activities of the Associa- 
tian except as otherwise provided in the Constitu- 
tian and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year shall 
be that period beginning with the adjournment of 
an annual conference of the Association and ending 
with the adjournment of the next succeeding an- 
nual conference. 

cc) Membership Year. The membership year for 
the Association and for the divisions shall be the 
calendar year. 


ARTICLE II 


Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional and Library Associa- 
tion Members. 

The vote of an institutional or library association 
member shall be cast by the duly designated repre- 
sentative whose credentials are filed with the ex- 
ecutive director. If there shall be no such person 
designated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
present, the vote may be cast by the chief executive 
officer of such institution and by no one else. 


ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
EARL BorcEson 
Howarp ROVELSTAD 
BELLA SCHACHTMAN 
DonaLp THOMPSON 
KatHarinE M. Hornen, chairman , 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


IF others have failed Y-O-U 
why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^S-rino BOOKS 


Sar i record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 


enatded us to achieve a high pereentage of results through 
cur world-wide network of associate dealers. antiquarians. 
eallostors, agents, and others. In the book feid. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers te us when ibey ask for a 
hook ay cannot supply, 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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` STANDARDIZATION 
Test for library chairs 


An evaluation of test methods to determine 
adequate strength of library chairs is under way 
for the Library Technology Project by the De- 
partment of Engineering Research, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh. The project is under 
the technical direction of E. Sigurd Johnson, 
professor of furniture manufacturing and man- 
agement. 

Sectional Committee Z85 of the American 
Standards Association was established under the 
sponsorship of the Library Technology Project 
to develop performance standards for library 
equipment and supplies. Its subcommittee on 
library wood furniture is under the chairmanship 
of Professor Johnson. In order to develop stand- 
ards for library furniture, a suitable method for 
evaluating performance must be developed and 
that is the purpose of the new program. 

Existing methods for testing the strength of 
chairs will be evaluated to learn whether one of 
the tests or a.combination of them is suitable for 
determining the strength of library chairs. A 
combination of factors will be chosen for a stand- 
ard test which will then be performed on a large 
number of designs. If the results are satisfactory, 
the test will be proposed for adoption as a stand- 
ard test for determining the strength of library 
pull-up chairs. l 


~ Certified Products List 


- As part of its standardization program, the Li- 
brary Technology Project again this year is mail- 
ing a copy of the American Hotel Association’s 
Certified Products List to each of ALA’s institu- 
tional members. Other ALA members can have 
a copy of the 1961 list at no charge by request- 
ing it from LTP. | 

The publication contains a list of 416 quality 
cleaning and maintenance products and institu- 
tional textiles, by brand name and grouped by 
use, which have been laboratory tested and cer- 
tified to comply with the prescribed standards of 
the American Hotel Association for 1961. 
Through its use librarians can purchase supplies 
that meet a basic standard of quality. 

Included in the list are cleaning materials, 
polishes, and paints. 


CIRCULATION CONTROL CLINICS 

Staff members of George Fry & Associates, the 
management consultants who recently completed 
the study of circulation control systems, will be 
at the Library Technology Project’s booth for 
consultation throughout the exhibit hours of the 
Cleveland Conference. They will also conduct 
clinic sessions on circulation control from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:30 a.m., Tuesday and Wednesday, July 
ll and 12. 


CARD STOCK TEST COMPLETED 

The testing program of catalog card stocks 
announced in the October 1960 ALA Bulletin has 
been completed by William J. Barrow. A report 
on the study is being prepared for early publica- 
tion. 





TA AAR ihk E 
The Public Library Association will have space 
in the ALA Professional Center at the Cleveland 
Conference where public librarians may meet to 
renew acquaintances, exzhange shop talk, or 
relax. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


It has become traditional for the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section to have a booth at the annual 
conference where the librarians can meet and ex- 
change ideas. This year, AFLS will be in the 
ALA Professional Center in the exhibit area. The 
center will be comfortably and attractively furn- 
ished to invite librarians to a few relaxing min- 
utes of conversation between meetings. 


TRUSTEE HOSPITALITY SUITE 


The trustees will have a Hospitality Suite in 
the Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel during the precon- 
ference trustee meetings. During the conference, 
ALTA will have a booth in the ALA Professional 
Center in the Auditorium. The center will be 
planned as a comfortable lounge and meeting 
place for the trustees and librarians of all di- 
visions and sections of ALA, convenient to the 
general exhibit area. 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE JET AGE 


The Public Library Association is sponsoring 
three workshops to help librarians and trustees 
from small libraries give better service. Trustees 
and librarians from small and regional libraries 
will discuss program, budget, public relations, . 
and cooperation on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
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day mornings 8:30-9:30, Since the programs are 
related, it is expected that all participants will 
register in advance for the series. 

There is no fee but room space will be limited. 
To register, please send your name and complete 
address on a postcard addressed to PLA Small 
Libraries Program, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11, Illinois, before June 23. Be sure to include 
your city, zone number, and state in your address. 


An admission card will be mailed to each regis- 
eee 


trant. 





The American Association of State Libraries will 
have a lounge in the ALA professional center at 
the Cleveland Conference, near the exhibit area. 
This will be a convenient, friendly place where 
librarians of state agencies can meet and ex- 
change ideas. Rather than a planned display, 
each state library agency may bring distribution 
material and leave it in the booth. Mrs. Leleta 





A PRESENT FOR MR. LINCOLN 


By Alexander A Lawrence. The story of Savannah from 
Secession to Sherman. History as it should be written 
readable, backed by magnificent and painstaking re- 
search. 316 pp. with 16 pp. of illustrations, $4.95, 


THE WAR TIME JOURNAL 
OF A GEORGIA GIRL 


By Eliza Frances Andrews, edited by Spencer Bidwell 
King, Jr., 396 pp., $5.50. “It is a fine account by ary 
standard—honest, forthright, interesting, and well wri:- 
ten. ’—Richard B. Harwell, Chicage Tribune. 


order from 
THE ARDIVAN PRESS 


536 Broadway * Dept.A * Macon, Ga. 








CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulle- 
tin Board, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored let- 
ters. 

You may purchase Redikut Letters in 130, 260 
and 520 assortments or individual letters. 

PLASTI-TAK the reusable adhesive for mount- 
ing Redikut Letters for changeable signs. Redikut 
Letters and Plasti-Tak may be used over and over 
again. 

Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Avenue, Hawthorne, California 
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D. Fyan, president of ASL, hopes that all state 
library agency personnel at the conference will 
feel free to come to the lounge and through this 
friendly exchange become better acquainted with 
each other and the work being done in other 
states. 

PLANNING COMMITTEE 

The ASL Planning Committee has compared 
the nine-point program recommended when the 
division was first organized with the priorities 
for the ALA program for 1961-62 determined 
by the Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee. Miss Eloise Ebert, chairman of the Planning 
Committee and Oregon state librarian, reports 
that the committee recommends that the follow- 
ing PEBCO priorities be given first consideration 
by the division: 1) research and statistics, 2) 
legislation (federal, state, and local), 3) publica- 
tions, 4) library education (preservice and in- 
service). 

ASL interest in publications has concerned 
itseli primarily with developing a plan for an 
exchange among the states of studies, manuals, 
bulletins, etc. In library education, it is recom- 
ménded that ASL explore with the Library Edu- 
cation Division and the American Association of 
Library Schools matters pertaining to training 
of personnel and research. In statistics, it is 
recommended that ASL explore with the Library 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education 
the collection of uniform statistics. 

The first priority for ASL has been the writing 
of state library standards. These will be de- 
veloped as a result of the survey of state libraries 
now being undertaken with a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

Three new items were recommended’ to the 
board by the committee at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. They are: 1) the state library’s role as 
coordinator of state-wide services, 2) a model 


state library law, 3) the place of the state library | 


within the structure of state government. The 
items were referred to the committee for further 


discussion and later presentation to the board ° 


as specific recommendations. eee 


To Elementary and Junior High Librarians! 


Convert your magazines into an 
effective reference tool. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Subscription $7.50 a year. 


Write for free sample copy 
or visit booth 624, Cleveland Conference 
MERIBAH HAZEN 


301 PALOMINO LANE 
MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
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AUTOMATIC CYCLING, adjustable to variable 
speeds, is featured in a new all-electric plastic 
binding machine de- 
veloped by General 
Binding Corp. of 
Northbrook, Illinois. 
Production rates 
with the new model, 
according to the man- 
ufacturer, can now be 
adjusted to each task and geared to individual 
operator output, minimizing fatigue and eliminat- 
ing the “waiting time” experienced with the 
manual machines. The manufacturer also states 
that automatic cycling enables work to be done 
two to three times faster than with manual or 
foot operated models.. The machine is portable, 
finished in a neutral color, operates on 115 volts. 
For additional information write the manufac- 
turer, referring to Model 316 EB electro binder. 
* * * 


NEW ERECTOMATIC clip-type material (not book) 
shelving from Columbia-Hallowell Div. of Stand- 
ard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, Pa., features 
positive locking, 
double grip clips 
which eliminate shelf 
wobble and safely 
support heavy loads. 
Hooked at the top, the 
new clip is easily 
hung in any of the 
slots positioned 114 
inches apart verti- 
cally, and two prongs 
near the bottom of the clip fit snugly in the next 
lowest slot. 
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ONE-PIECE DISPLAY-MAKER ready-made display 
unit has been produced by Design and Produc- 
tion Incorporated, Alexandria, Va. The unit con- 
sists of four pegboard panels (each 28 X 40 
inches), color-lacquered on both sides in white, 
black, red, or yellow, has a kit of display fasten- 
ers (for affixing posters, etc.), pegs, cut-out let- 
ters and an instructional manual. It folds to fit 
+ in aluminum suitcase; can be shipped, carried 
in a car, stored in a closet or back of a display 
booth. Legs are removable so that it becomes a 
table-top or window display. Including removable 








title boards which top the display, the Display- 
Maker provides a total of 35 square feet of ex- 
hibit area, and if both sides are used as in a 
walk-around showing, 70 square feet. Included 
with the unit are 2 aluminum swivel light fix- 
tures, bulbs, 3-way outlet packed in their own 
case. Unit weighs 100 lbs. and sells for $225.00 
f.o.b. plant. For more information write manu- 
facturer at 826 Slaters Lane, Alexandria, Va. 


% % % 


STEP-BOOK TRUCK has been developed by Bro- 
Dart Industries. This 
is a book truck with 
fold-away steps. Steps 
are lowered by the 
toe and raised in the 
same manner. The 
folding steps have 
inbuilt, slipproof ac- 
tion when weight is 
applied. The manu- 
facturer will supply 
the step unit with any 
of its book trucks, 
makes them available 
for any book truck model now in use. Further 
details may be had from Bro-Dart Industries, 56 
Earl Street, Newark 8, N.J. 


xo * * 


COLOR-RANGE line of metal book shelving has 
been announced by the Estey Corporation of Red 
Bank, N.J. Color-Range is available in 10 colors 
and is designed to blend with more library and 
office interiors. 

Units are complete 
with tops and finished 
end panels. Standard 
heights are 90”, 60”, 
and 42”, with depths 
of 9”; 10”, and. 127; 
Periodical units are 
available in three 
styles, all heights. 

eee 
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Guides to Newer Educational Media: Films, Film- 
strips, Phonorecords, Radio, Slides, and Television. 
By Margaret I. Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss. 


An annotated handbook compiled under the Na- 
N tional Defense Education Act and published in 
ew cooperation with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare especially for use by 
ALA T l schools. It identifies and describes all the available 
OO S catalogs, lists, services, professional organizations, 
journals, and periodicals which systematically pro- 
f vide information on the newer educational media. 
or As a guide to the sources of information about 
these media, it will fill a long felt need by teachers, 
> ° librarians, and educators for authoritative assistance 
Libraries and guidance in an area of increasing diversity 
and importance. Author, subject, title index. 
Ready this month. $1.50. 





Remodeling the Elementary School Library. By the Committee on Planning School 
Library Quarters. 


A filmstrip and manual designed to aid administrators, librarians, teachers and archi- 
tects in providing or enlarging elementary school library quarters in older buildings. 
It shows ways of converting classrooms, cloakrooms and storage areas into attractive, 
functional library quarters. The filmstrip features before and after pictures of con- 
verted space, floorplans, equipment, and equipment in use. The manual includes sug- 
gestions for using the filmstrip, floorplans, and detailed working drawings of equip- 
ment pictured in the filmstrip. 63 frames, 35 mm, Color. Ready this month, $7.50. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades, Second Edition. By Mary K. Eakin and 
Eleanor Merritt. 


Designed to save hours of time for public and school librarians, teachers, and curricu- 
lum specialists using material at the primary level. Indexes nearly 1000 in-print trade 
and textbooks under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum and classroom 
needs. Individual index entries give independent and read-aloud grade levels, exact . 
page references, and clearly indicate fiction and non-fiction. Curriculum specialists — 
and librarians assisted in the selection of titles indexed. A practical curriculum oris 
ented guide to the best available subject materials on specific grade levels for kinder- + 
garten through grade three. Cloth. Ready this month. $4.50. 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1956-1960. 


Detailed, analytical, and evaluative reviews of 99 new, important and usually costly 
reference works and encyclopedias which clearly state whether or not purchase is 
recommended. Originally published in The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
from September 1, 1956-July 15, 1960, these reviews are made available here in a 
single, bound volume for ready reference. An impartial, objective guide for school 
librarians, teachers, administrators, and parents. Cloth. Published in March. $5. 


And ... write today for your free copy of School Activities and the Library, 1961... 
featuring an important article by Mary Helen Mahar, “Implementing School Library 
Standards—The Size of the Task.” i 


Order direct from: AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chicago 11 
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PLANNING 
TO 
REMODEL? 


ESTE 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 
















Dha Sn y pm We are considered the “bold new 


designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed - 

an important share of recent additions 

: and new libraries. 


a Are you receiving our “Library Consultant’? 
k It has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 
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One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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“The fastest, A book jacket cover -- 2h 
to apply 1s. “BRO- D. RT'S. is. ad 
vo “SELF- STICK (7 @ | 
z | - ‘Thisismorethan justaclaim. 
e Ea = Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by. E 
; Oye librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers: 
been so successful? Because they make such good sense, ~ 
A | Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and“ 
i Ea ‘rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive “Self-Stick” tabs have =; 
CE or ~ been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes: | 
1E a y at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection: S 
7 a _ is assured. And. there’s no more need for messy glue or > A 
i . separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with ‘Self-Stick’. | 
i : “tabs today: They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 
7 “covers were ever easter to apply. l 
a f 


Home Office: Dept. 318C, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J: 
West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
Library supplies o Library charging systems a Library furniture 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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louch a button...get 


. INSTANT 
. CHARGEOUT! 


ARAN 


with 8M Microfilm Products 


3M MICROFILM 


PRODUCTS 


WMivenrsora Afinina ann Afanuracrurine COMPANY ED 


o> WHERE RESEARCH 16 THE KEY TO TOMORROW “am 


mh ST PAUL 6, MINN, 





Libraries are discovering that microfilm does 
more than solve space problems and cut 
acquisition costs. Microfilm makes handling 
of chargeouts and overdue notices fast, ac- 
curate, and easy, too. 


To charge out a book, simply film the book 
card, library card, and a predated transaction 
card together. The book and transaction cards 
are placed in the book pocket. When the. 
book is returned the transaction card is pulled 
and filed numerically. At the end of the charge- 
out period, the transaction files are checked; 
missing cards identify overdue books. 


Anyone can do your overdue notices when 
you use microfilm and a THERMO-FAX 
‘‘Filmac'’ Reader-Printer. They just locate the 
chargeout on the roll of film, touch a button, 
and in seconds have an exact copy. Put the 
copy in a window envelope—and there’s your 
overdue notice ready to mail. One THERMO- 
FAX “Filmac’’ Reader-Printer can handle 
hundreds of thousands of library charges a 
year. In fact, one library prepares over 70,000 
notices with one inexpensive, time-saving 
‘THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printer. 


Mail the coupon now to find out how you 
can save time and money, too. 
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TAKE A LOOK TAKE A COPY 


at the enlarged micro- 
filmed chargeout on the 
bright viewing screen 
of the THERMO-FAX 
“*Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer. Touch a but- 
N ton and... 
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MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBF-51, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how I can get Instant Chargeouts 


with 3M Microfilm Products. 


Name 
Title 
Library 


Address __. 


City. Zone 





ile a I SN Ge er itched Hee. 


State 





i A A a i A AT gemini 


in seconds of the 
chargeout information, 
The “Filmac" Reader- 
Printer gives you an 
exact copy ready to 
mail as an overdue 


notice. 


et HO TS A ST et mee wi welt 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & F irst Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines ond pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—~-no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with na 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MOQ. 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J, Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore’ and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
ae Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 
16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. _ 


Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial ‘Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . .) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St, New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issue. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
Ine., 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

1953 GERSTENSLAGER Bookmobile on Ford 


chassis. 1600 vols. capacity. Driven 16,000 miles. .. 


Write: Mercer County Library, Court House, Trenton 
10, N.J. i 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—-6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd (A), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

ART INSTITUTE of Chicago Library offers: Cen- 
tury, v. 1-68, 76-116; Harper’s magazine, v.1-157; 
Scribner’s magazine v. 1-90; ex-library copies, as is; 
1-5 vols. $1.00 ea., 64+- vols. 50¢ ea. to cover cost of 
packing and transportation. 

HARD-TO-FIND books located. Many scholarly 
titles on hand. Millions more available thru world- 
wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los Angeles 
4, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
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world wide- 


and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


WANTED: ASSISTANT DIRECTOR for Public 
Library in suburban community of 18,000, close to 
New York City. Civil Service benefits, free hospital- 
ization. Air-conditioned building. Graduation from 
Library School with some experience in administra- 
tion preferred. Salary open. Apply to the Director, 
Free Public Library, Milburn, N.J. 


REFERENCE-BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for > 


medium sized Public Library. Salary up to $6000. 
Some experience, L.S. degree. A very good opportu- 
nity to learn general phases of public library work. 
Write to: Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicks- 
ville, L.I., N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5248. L.S. and experjence 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY—- 
effective July 1, 1961. Acquisitions Librarian. Some 
experience highly desirable. Includes up to ten hours 
of reference assignments with major subject em- 
phases in the humanities and social sciences, TIAA, 
group life insurance and Major Medical Insurance. 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield available. 37% hour ' 


week. 22 days vacation. Salary $4500, more depend- 
ing on experience. Apply: K. H. Fagerhaugh, Li- 
brarian, C.I.T., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. l 
CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY: Levittown, 
New Jersey, fastest growing community in the United 
States, needs a librarian to administer new, small, 
municipal library and develop it into a service center 
capable of filling the requirements of Levittown’s 
projected population of 60,000. Development of li- 
brary would also include advising on plans for the 
construction of a library building. This rare opportu- 
nity is embellished by the fact that Levittown is a 
new, beautiful community with luxurious, yet low- 


` priced, prize-winning homes, excellent new schools, 


and proximity to Philadelphia (only thirty minutes . 


away) and New York City. Position to be filled as 
soon as possible. Usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Apply to: M. Gene Haeberle, president, Board of 
Library Trustees, 1 Surry Lane, Levittown, N.J. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (Salary range 
$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city: public library system (main 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension, 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Z. Fernandes, Acting Director, Free 
Public Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 

JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS (salary 


range, depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for ref- ` 


erence work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city 
public library system (main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes). Trenton is in the growing Dela- 
ware Valley research, cultural and industrial complex 
between New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from 


Princeton. Benefits: pension, social security, life in- 
surance, sick leave, one month’s vacation, state cer- 
tification, and civil service. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Z. Fernandes, Acting Director, Free Public Library, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— | 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City. Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 
—over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000. Write Miss Doris 
I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Keuka College—a liberal 
arts college for 600 women—50,137 volumes—salary 
$5000-$7000, fringe benefits. Apply to William S. Lit- 
terick, Keuka Park, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for elementary school 
librarian. Library school degree. Public library runs 
nine grade school libraries. Central processing. Full- 
time clerical assistant. Forward-looking school system. 
Attractive school libraries, new or renovated. .Sub- 
urban community 35 miles from New York. Salary 
scale $4654-$6474. Pension, social security. Appoint- 
ment at salary commensurate with experience. Write 
Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, 
Conn. Personal interview important. 

HEAD, CATALOG DEPARTMENT. Cataloger 
with administrative experience to direct a staff of 
seven catalogers and sixteen clerical assistants. Ac- 
quisitions Department is a separate unit. Benefits: 
one month’s vacation, sick leave, hospitalization and 
Major Medical Expense Insurance, with cost shared 
by library, Social Security and T.L.A.A. retirement 
plan, etc. Salary range from $7000-$8000. Apply Per- 
sonnel Director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: For growing community 20 
miles south of Boston. Library science degree. 35 hour 
week, vacation, sick leave and retirement plan. Write: 
Mrs. Edwin Hansen, 115 Cedar St., Stoughton, Mass. 

TWO ASSISTANT PROFESSORS in Library Sci- 
ence. September 1, 1961. Challenging opportunity in 
a rapidly growing State College. College and library 
science degree required with two years experience. 
Salary $5499 to $7146 in six steps. Ten month work 
year, State Pension system, excellent fringe benefits. 
Situated on a beautiful campus 25 miles from Phil- 
adelphia. The present five-year-old, air-conditioned 
building is already outgrown and a new central li- 
brary building is being erected. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
Hammond, Librarian; Glassboro State College, Glass- 
boro, N.J. 

DIRECTOR—Town of Dartmouth Public Libraries. 
Three libraries (one new 1961) in town of 15,000 on 
seashore near Cape Cod and Boston. Library science 
degree required. Salary $4718, 5-day week, 35-hour 
week, sick leave, 2 weeks’ vacation, town retirement 
and health insurances. Apply: Miss Louise E. Strong- 
man, Trustee, 277 Elm St., S. Dartmouth, Mass. 

ELMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 
open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary: $5100-$6350. 35-hour week, one month vaca- 
tions, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 
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. CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN:, Exceptional oppor: 
tunity to develop juvenile services in new air-condi- 
tioned library with 2 branches serving a community 
of 47,000 bordering New York City on Long Is.and. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, sozial 
security, New York State Retirement and Health 
Insurance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 
- CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in progressive sub- 


- urban library near Hartford, August Ist. Duties in- 


clude some supervision and reference work. Interest 
in administrative problems -welcome. Library serves 
community of 20,500. Winner, Dorothy Canfield F-sher 


Award, 1961. New building, congenial staff. Benefits 


include 4 weeks vacation, municipal retirement Dlan, 
social security. Minimum starting salary $4805, an- 
. nual increment. L.S. degree or satisfactory combina- 
tion of training and experience required. Apply: Mrs. 
Marcella Anderson, Librarian, Wethersfield Public 
Library; Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, community of 76,000 
near New York City. Salary $7790-$9710 (4 armual 
increments of $480). Fifth year library school degree 
plus 6 years’ experience, some of which has been in 
administrative capacity. Civil Service, N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, month’s vacation, excellent fringe 
ne Interviews arranged for ALA Conference. 

HEAD FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT snes: 
Position available September 1. Well established art 
and music department. Large picture collection used 


` by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rapidly - 


building recording and film collections. Audio-visual 


center for Westchester Library System. Salary eed 


$7340 (4 annual increments of $360), plus 5% of N.Y 
State Retirement paid by the city. Fifth year library 
school degree required. Four years’ experience after 
graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, social se- 
curity, month’s vacation, city pays % hospitalization— 
other fringe benefits. Apply Miss Ruth M. Philips, 
Director, New Rochelle Public Library, New Roctelle, 
N.Y. Will be available for interviews at ALA. Con- 
ference. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for fast growing library in 
lovely suburban area, in N.E. Penna. Books on sh=lves 
37,700, with 1960 circulation 69,000. Librariar. re- 
tiring after sixteen years service, Degree in likrary 


z: “ science preferred. Salary $4500 up, depending on 


qualifications. Vacation, social security benefits. Two 
capable assistants. Apply to: Pres. Board Trustees, 
Robert F. Bachman, R.D. 1, Dallas, Pa. 

LONG ISLAND BECKONS. Join the staff of a 
new air-conditioned library.in a dynamic community 
only 35 miles from New York City. ‘Massap2qua 
Public Library has an opening for a Junior Librarian, 


M.LS. degree required. Starting salary $5300 with | 


annual increments. Fringe benefits include New York 
State Retirement Plan, social security, etc. Vacation 
of 24 working days a year, 35 hour work week. Posi. 
tion is under New York State Civil Service. Address 
reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, Massapequa 
‘Public Library, 523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 

LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE wanted for a 
public library in the midst of a most interesting im- 
provement program in a town of 5000 in the hear: of 
the White Mountains. Salary $4800-$5200, depending 
on penneanens Write Mrs. Paul R. Holly, Littlston, 


N. 
LIBRARIAN—-Challenging position in younz li- 
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brary in fast-growing, library-minded town, near New 
Haven and Yale. Must have library degree and ex- 
perience. $4800 up. Willing to pay for exceptional 
person. Write: Mrs. William Daley, 706 Orange Cen- 
ter Road, Orange, Conn. 

southeast 
HEAD LIBRARIAN needed Rede 1. BLS.“ de- 
gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 


mendous opportunity for expanding services, Attrac-. 


tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2. hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual ‘benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehinger, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS: are invited to - 
join a growing public library in central Florida. Ad- _ 


vancement opportunities. Civil Service benefits, in- 
cluding free hospitalization insurance. No written. ex- 
amination. Address inquiries to the City Librarian, or 
apply Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Elementary and second- 


ary school librarians for expanding library program . 


in Baltimore, Md., Sept. J, 1961. A.B. degree, 18 
credits in library science. Salary $4500 to $8000, de- 


pending on training and experience. Retirement plan — 


and Social Security. Centralized cataloging and proc- 
essing for all library books. Write for details: Miss 
Edith Pruss, Personnel Division, Baltimoré. Public 
Schools, 3 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 
ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN. Woman, 30-40 years of 
age. Will become Librarian here when training and 
experience justifies. Fast growing soutliern state col- 
lege, wonderful climate, state retifement, social se- 
curity, hospitalization, faculty rank, vacations, good 
staff, excellent. salary. Qualifications: Rich academic 
and professional education; Ph.D. desired or on the 
way to attaining; good health; emotional stability; 


ability to take supervision; teach Use of the Library. 


to Freshmen; assist faculty in teaching library phase 
of various courses; public speaker; executive and ad- 
ministrative ability. Wonderful opportunity for am- 
bitious hard worker. Personal interview desired.—B- 


163 . . 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Assist the Director in ad- 


ministration of 3 county libraries in southern Mary- 


land and develop cooperative service and. resources. _ 


Three main county libraries, 2 branches (one com- 


pleted last year) 3 bookmobiles. Total area popula- > * 


. tion approximately 100,000. Growing rural area 19 


miles south of Washington, D.C. Fifth year library 
science degree, 2 years’ experience required. State 
retirement, social security, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave policy. 
Beginning salary $5500 plus $275 yearly increments. 
Write: Edward B. Hall, Director, Southern Maryland 
Regional Library Association, La Plata, Md. 
YOUNG ADULT: LIBRARIAN—$5120-$6280 a 
year. Supervisor of Young Adult Program in néw Cen- 
tral Library and six branches. Progressive library sys- 
tem with professional staff in Washington suburb of 
170,000 population. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Substantial employee benefits.. Requirements: 
Fifth year library school degree, plus.1 year of experi- 
ence in young adult field. Apply Arlington County 


Personnel Department, 2049 15th Street, No., Arling- ` 


ton 1, Virginia. _ 
southwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN wanted for an attractive, 


air-conditioned library under Social Security. Older 


woman acceptable. Apply: Miss Marguerite Barrett, - 


Librarian, Chanute Public Library, Chanute, Kan. 
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HEAD LIBRARIAN-—Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 
town. Requirements—-Library degree, experience, 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
Contact Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 


N.M. : 
` CATALOGER, experience in college or research 
library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seascnal holidays, 
retirement plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 

OKLAHOMA—multi-county library demonstrations 
need librarians. Positions open. Administrative Li- 
brarian; Extension Librarian; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salaries $4800 to $6000. Challenging opportunities to 
exercise initiative and leadership in developing public 
library service in colorful Oklahoma. For full infor- 
mation write Esther Mae Henke, Extension Librarian, 


- The Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 


t 


homa City 5. 

YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 
about us in the New York Times Book Review, Janu- 
ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian. 
Expanding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 


midwest 
LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 


Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film 
collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning salary 
up to $7345 depending upon experience. Annual in- 
crements. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

STATE LIBRARY, Lansing. Applications for the 
position of State Librarian are solicited. Salary 


* $11,500. Apply State Library, 125 East Shiawassee 


Street, Lansing, Michigan. 
- HEAD LIBRARIAN—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training and ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Public Library, Des Plaines, Ill. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian -has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. i 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 


Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

` LIBRARY COORDINATOR, new position com- 
mencing 1961-62 School Year. Complete familiariza- 
tion of Public School Libraries, Elementary, Junior 
High, and Senior High levels. Experience in two 
levels desirable; Library School degree required; 
A.B. with Master’s in Library Science preferred. 
School district of 13,000 students, Suburban Cleve- 
land. Salary arranged. Apply: Supt. of Schools, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS for expanding program. 
Require B.A. and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education. Beginning salary $5000-$5800 for 
10 months contract. Reply Mrs. Harriette H. Crum- 
mer, 1735 Benson Avenue, Evanston, III. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) increments 
to $6360. Position an salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. Apply: 
E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop young people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360. Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, etc. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Publie Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a stafi 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 
komo, Indiana. 

CATALOGER with special interest in the field 
of science and technology for a county district li- 
brary serving about 500,000. College degree plus de- 
gree from an ALA. accredited library school. Four 
weeks vacation; cumulative sick leave; outstanding 
retirement system. $4850-$6200. Beginning salary de- 
pends upon experience. Beautiful new modern main 
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library building to be occupied next winter. Apply: 
Personnel Direztor, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Assistant in Main 
Boys’ and Girls’ Room, suburb of Cleveland. Splendid 
opportunity for broad departmental experience. Li- 
brary school degreé required. Excellent State retire- 
ment system. Salary $4600-$5800, depending on ex- 
perience. Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, 
Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian 1). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog-questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required. Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 


ich. 

APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience 
preferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classi- 
fication and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chiet 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iron Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January 1, 
1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 
country-wide library service for 24,000 people. Library 
science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-$7200 depending on ex- 
perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmo- 
bile service. Library science degree required. Book- 
mobile experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. 
Social security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Va- 
cation to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert 
St. Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, four-week vacation, social security, 
retirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: 
$5770-$6570 depending on experience with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Requirements: Degree in Li- 
brary Science and two or more years’ experience. 
Apply: Jeanne Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingaam, Mich. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY, University of Dubuque, 
Dubuque, Iowa. Cataloger: L.S. training required. 
Work begins Sept., 1961. 38-hour week; usual bene- 
fits; liberal vacation; instructor rank. Salary from 
$4200 to $5000, depending upon qualifications. Apply: 
Bernice E. Headings, College Librarian, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

LIBRARY ASST. to work in Adult and Young 
People’s Dept.—circulation and reference. Library 
School degree. Pleasant suburb 25 miles west of 
Chicago, population 25,000; book collection, 38.000 
volumes. Munizipal retirement program. Salary de- 
pends on qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Wheaton 
Public Library, Wheaton, III. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
‘Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building 
in June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 
3744-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
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retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston 
Publis Library, Evanston, IIL. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
-New positions open September 11, 1961. 35-hour 
week, all college vacations, Illinois University Re- 
tirement System providing disability, death, and pen- 
sion benefits. Faculty status, academic rank. Library 
Science degree. Experience desirable. Minimum 
salary $640 per month, depending on qualifications; 
asst. catalog librarian, general service librarian. In- 
terested applicants should send a detailed letter, 
transcript of credits, references, experience record, 
and a recent photograph. Apply to: Miss Bernadine 
C. Hanby, Director, University Library, Northern 
Iino:s University, DeKalb, Il. 

CONSULTANTS in instructional materials, in one 
of the finest materials centers in the Chicagoland 
area. See Nation’s Schools issues for December and 
January. M.S. in L.S. required, training and ex- 
perience in audio-visual essential. Beginning salary 
up to $7930, maximum $10,195. Write Mr. Herschel V. 
Rowe. Principal, West Leyden High School, North- 
lake, IH. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degres, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois (population 18,000). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history and recent picture with appli- 
catior. Apply to Miss Helen Coleman, Acting Li- 
brarien, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road. Glenview, III. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Sturgis, Michigan, Public 
Library. Pleasant, progressive community of 9000 
located within easy driving distance of Fort Wayne, 
South Bend, Chicago, and Kalamazoo. M.L.S. re- 
quired. Administrative experience desirable but not 
necessary. Minimum salary of $5000 can be adjusted 
for experienced person. 5-day week, sick leave, social 
security, and retirement plan. Fringe benefits include 
meml:ership in Blue Cross-Blue Shield group at no 
cost. Would supervise staff of 5. Apply: Mrs. Ralph 
I. Burris, President Board of Trustees, 1101 Wilson 
Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 


+ 


children in an expanding county library system.- 


Salary $5023-$5808. Experience desirable. Apply: 
Jackson County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, 
Jackson, Mich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN to serve as professional 
assistant at ALA headquarters in Chicago. School 
library experience required. Beginning salary $6126. 
Apply to Eleanor Ahlers, AASL Executive Secretary, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
montk’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, I. -> 

TWO POSITIONS. (1) Head Librarian, $5400- 
$5880. (2) Assistant Librarian, cataloging and refer- 
ence with young people and adults, $3600-$4500, ds- 
pending on qualifications. Public Library in retail 


~ 
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trade and education center of 12,000 in lake region. 
Newly remodeled building. Apply: B-165. 

START YOUR LIBRARY CAREER in Oak Park, 
Hl. Library school graduate looking for varied experi- 
ence wanted as Assistant to the Librarian, Will play 
an important part in publicity for a referendum cam- 
paign for a new Main Library. Oak Park awarded 
Special John Cotton Dana Publicity Award for 1959. 
Flexible, enthusiastic, male or female looking for 
opportunity for growth and advancement invited to 
apply. Starting salary $5200. Apply to Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library, Oak Park, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. 

WANTED-—~Librarian for an NLN fully accredited 
3-year school of nursing. Excellent personnel policies. 
Salary commensurate with preparation and experi- 
ence. Write or call Sister Juliana, Director, School of 
Nursing, St. Joseph Hospital, 2100 N. Burling St., 
Chicago 14, Ill. MOhawk 4-1700. 

A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY for a Young Adult 
Librarian desiring freedom of decision and the entire 
responsibility for an outstanding young adult alcove 
in a million dollar custom designed air-conditioned 
building located in a suburban area, closely adjacent 
to the cultural and recreational advantages of Metro- 
politan Cleveland. Beginning salary $4600 and up, 
depending on experience. State retirement plan, plus 
four-week vacation and usual holiday privileges. 
Apply: Mrs. Mary B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood 
Public Library, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in in- 
dustrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000) and supervise children’s service in 
two children’s rooms and four small branches. Begin- 
ning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick leave 
per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: Har- 
din E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public Library, 


`" 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 


. mountain plains 


° HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 


beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li- 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Publie Library, 
511 North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 


paci fic northwest 
COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 
mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 


* Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 


brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 
als. Four years of professional experience including 
reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 


experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 


vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 


Retirement, Social Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

TWO POSITIONS open June 1, 1961. New 5- 
county North Central Regional Library, State of 
Washington, recently established as result of Li- 
brary Services Act Demonstration. Year-round recrea- 
tion center near Cascade Mts., skiing, hunting, camp- 
ing, midway Seattle-Spokane. Chief, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services: Supervise program in en- 
tire area, headquarters Wenatchee, numerous com- 
munity libraries, 3 bookmobiles. Library degree and 
some experience, including supervision of clerical 
employees, required. Salary $6144-$7440. Bookmobile 
Librarian for regional center at Moses Lake airbase 
and Titan missile base. Library degree required. 
Salary $4824-$5826. For further information, write 
Miss Dorothy R. Cutler, Acting Director, 310 Doug- 
las St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Are you 
looking for a fascinating traveling position amid 
breath-taking scenic wonders, with cool breezes 
blowing in summer, and mild climate in winter? 
Where will you find all this? In Oregon! The posi- 
tion of field consultant takes you to all parts of the 
state from headquarters in a beautiful white marble 
State Library building with excellent resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional library 
experience required and graduation from an ALA 
accredited library school. Beginning salary approxi- 
mately $6000. Position open July 1. Write to Miss 
Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

GET IN on the Ground Floor, Expanding serials 
and documents collection. Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for 
Serials and Documents Librarian with creative inter- 
est. With new central library and expanding branch 
system planned for, we are looking for someone to 
develop and integrate these materials into the total 
library program. Pomona is located in heart of metro- 
politan Southern California, 30 miles from Los 
Angeles, near mountains, desert, beaches. For the 
right person here is exceptional opportunity to see 
one’s own philosophies and ideas materialize. Salary 
range $461-$554, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Accredited 5th year library degree. Experi- 
ence desired, however, will consider recent graduate 
who might be special person we want. Liberal fringe 
benefits, 3 weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M. 
Holt, Pomona Public Library, Pomona, Calif. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT to chief li- 
brarian of growing junior college (2700 day, 5000 
evening students) in thriving California community 
(approaching 50,000) within two-hour drive ol San 
Francisco, the mountains or the sea. New quarters 
being occupied i in summer, 1961. Professional staff of 
six. Successful college and administrative experience 
desirable. Must be graduate of ALA accredited Li- 
brary school. Person finally selected must be of rali- 
ber to succeed chief librarian within three rears. 
Position open August 1, 1961. Beginning salary 
$6171 to $8723, depending upon qualifications, Letter 
of application should be as complete as possible list- 
ing all educational and professional experience. 
Write: Miss Helen Pierce, Librarian, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experiance, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional huild- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. , 

LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal branch li- 

brary. Salary range $382-$467. Entrance salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. College degree and csm- 
pletion of one additional year in a library school 
accredited by ALA or equivalent in education and 
experience. Personal interview, Apply: Perscnnel 
Department, City Hall, Riverside, Calif. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two positions for Librarian I open: Chil- 
dren’s Services and Reference. Salary $5184-$63_2 in 
five steps. For details write: Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Live in San Francisco and partici- 
pate in the reorganization of San Francisco Public 
Library. Interview and examination at ALA Corven- 
tion—Cleveland in July. Salary $5232-$6216. Dezails, 
write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Libzary, 
San Francisco 2. 

WANTED: Elementary School Librarian to ozgan- 
ize and set up a library system at present schoo! of 
700 enrollment and new school of approximately £00, 
K-6th grade. Library credential required, and elemen- 
tary teaching experience desirable. Salary schedule 
beginning at $5000 to $7700. Margaret E. Kindred, 
District Superintendent, Hope Elementary Scaool, 
3970 La Colina Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif, 

careda 
DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY is advertis- 
ing for the position of Medical Librarian at an ini- 
tial salary of $6500. The successful candidate wili re- 
ceive faculty status equivalent to that of departmental 
chairman in the Faculty of Medicine. His duties will 
include full responsibility for the administration of 
the Medical Library. Minimum qualifications must 
include the Medical Library Association Grade I cer- 
tificate, or its equivalent, with some experience in 
library administration. Applications should be ad- 
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dressed to the Chief Librarian, Macdonald Memorial 
Library, Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


hawaii. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, JJ, & II for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion of the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: I— 
$5076-$6468; IJ—$5592-$7128; ITI—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree and 
one year experience. Salary: $5076-$6468. Write to De- 
partment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St, 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN presently public library administrator de- . 


sires challenging change. Professional qualifications 
and broad experience. Prefer public, extension or 
special library administration. Present salary over 
$10,000. B-90-W 

CATALOGER desires geographical change. Out- 
standing educational background, experience, refer- 
ences. Languages, including Russian. Teaching. Man, 
retiring age, perfect health, presently employed. 
B-74-W 

MSLS, RTA two years experience in cataloging, 
several foreign languages, desires position in an aca- 
demic library in the Midwest, beginning August 1961. 
Available for interview at Kalamazoo, Mich., Muncie, 
Ind., and Cleveland, Ohio. B-87-W 

READERS’ ADVISOR; M.L.S.; 2 yrs. experience 


advisory ‘work and reference; 7 yrs. high school teach- ° 


ing; psychology courses. San Francisco Bay Area or 
Peninsula. Available June 15. B-88-W 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER who became recently 
an undergraduate librarian is looking for special 
technical library work as position. Large technical 
experience, 12 credit hours in librarianship, knowl- 
edge of English, French, German languages. Age 62, 
in perfect health. B-89-W 


WANTED 
BACK ISSUES OF: Amer. Anthropologist: Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Annual Rpts. & Bulls., Bureau of 


Amer. Ethnology. Also: unwanted books on anthro- ` 


pology and folklore. Robert A. Black, Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, | 
please send them at the time ‘advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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PLASTIC’ 


book support 


scratch tables or shelves 
XK non-losable 


A feature number in the Demco 
line of book supports are these 
colorful Plastic Book Supports 
in attractive spray green, gray, 
red, tan and black. The modern 
design gives both attractive ap- 
pearance, plus a well conceived 
shape and smoothness that in- 


XK the book supports 
that will not knife your books 


the book supports that will not 


pI, isi 






“Polystyrene 


» s » they're tough and rugged 


to take stress and strain 
Height 6 Vs" 
Width 5” 

sures that these supports will 
not “knife” your books, nor will 
they scratch or mar the sur- 
faces of desk or table. Made of 
high impact Polystyrene, 
they’re tough and rugged to 
stand bending without breaking. 
They’re a quality book support. 


In colors of Spray Green, Gray, Red, Tan and Black 


PRICES: 


No. 764 Black 
No. 767 Spray Green 


Please order in multiples of 10 


No. 768 Tan 
10 to 99 — 35c each 


No. 766 Gray 
No. 769 Red 


100 to 500 — 30c each 


Write for prices on larger quantities 








Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 


Box 852, Fresno, California 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 4321 “Hamden” New Haven, Conn. 





LIBRARIANS . 
play a vital role in building 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia | 


Contributors: Many, many librarians are among the hundreds of. widely 
known Compton contributors and consultants. 


Advisers: 





Zou 


PIRATES AND PIRACY 
by FORD A. ROCKWELL 


Librarian of the Wichita City Library, 
owner of the largest collection of books 
on piracy in the United States. 


Another outstanding librarian can 
now be added to the long list of li- 
brary contributors with the publiea- 
tion of the 1961 edition of Comptcn’s. 
Authors of other important Compton 
articles: The late and very distin- 
guished Anne Carroll Moore contrib- 
uted much to the encyclopedia over 
a long period of years including her 


well-known list “Seven Stories High.” 


Elizabeth Nesbitt contributed ‘‘Sol- 
lowing: the Folk Tales Around the 
World.” John Cook Wyllie wrote the 
biography of Thomas Jefferson, and 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia = 


Twenty-one distnguished librarians serve on the Compton 
Library Advisory Board. we 






Frances Clarke Sayers contributed a 
number of articles including Mythol- .. 
ogy and several biographies. | 


In addition to the valued counsel and *- 
work of librarians as advisers, con- 
tributors, and consultants, thousands 
more express their interest and make 


their contribution to Compton’s each 
_ year through personal comments and 


letters. 


Librarians and Compton’s work to- 
gether to provide children and young 
people with the finest encyclopedia. 


F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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JUNE COVER 


J. Frank Dobie was Honorary 
Chairman of National Library 
Week in Texas this year. He 
was asked for the origin of 
the quotation on this month’s 
cover, which appeared in the 
monthly staff bulletin of the 
San Antonio Public Library, 
and replied: 

“I don’t think this quotation 
ts from anything I prepared 
this year, but I wrote some- 
thing for National Library 
Week last year. Maybe it’s 
from that. Anyhow, use the 
piece as you will—I am 
pleased. 

“Book Week is every week.” 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
‘does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 
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A Circulation Services Discussion Group has 
been established as a part of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division. The group will cosponsor 
three meetings at the Cleveland Conferences with 
LAD and the Library Technology Project. Those 
interested in joining the group are invi-ed to 
write to LAD at ALA headquarters. 


* 


The Enoch Pratt Library has begun a three-and- 
one-half-year study of its services under a grant 


from the Deiches Library Fund. Plans for the 


study bear no resemblance to the usual library 
survey; rather, they call for an examination in 
depth of the social and governmental founda- 
tion of the library, and a review of the existing 


service programs in relation to this foundation. 
An interesting prospectus is available from the 
library. Lowell Martin of Grolier, Inc., will di 
rect the study. 

* 


Copies of the “Governor’s Study of Public and 


School Libraries in the State of Hawaii,” an 83- 
page report prepared by Robert D. Leigh and 
Carolyn Crawford, are available free of charge 
from the Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


* 


The Broadcasting Foundation of America, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19, is launching a 


new weekly program, International Book Review’ 


and Literary Report, a half-hour program pro- 
viding the listener with an up-to-date survey of 
what is going on in the world of letters in Paris, 
London, New Delhi, Tokyo, Belgrade, Rome, 
Brussels, Munich, and other metropolitan cen- 
ters. Five to six contributions from as many 
countries are compiled and edited each week. 
BFA suggests that libraries may wish to sponsor 
the program. See Anne S. Pomex’s article on 
BFA in the October 1959 issue. 


* 
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The longevity fine printing paper by Standard 
TEXT œe BRISTOL * DOCUMENT * COVER s 


Longevity in active usage can be claimed because PERMALIFE is acid- 
free, extra strong and durable. PERMALIFE’S immediate uses are nu- 
merous: 


LIBRARY CATALOG CARDS - BOOKS - LETTERHEADS - PERI- 
ODICALS RECORDS INSURANCE POLICIES STOCK 
CERTIFICATES - DEEDS - WILLS and OTHERS 


If printed material is worth preserving—it deserves the assurance of 
longevity found only in PERMALIFE. 


SEE PERMALIFE AT BOOTH 605 A. L. A, CONFERENCE 


STANDARD PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK RICHMOND CHICAGO 

oO. 
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As a memorial to his wife Upon Sinclair is print- 
ing a new edition of her memoirs, Southern 
Belle, and offers it free to libraries of all types. 
He plans to print 50,000 copies. Public, school, 
and university library systems may order mul- 
tiple copies for their branches. Requests should 
go to Sinclair Press, 650 N. Ist Ave., Phoenix, 
Arizona. i 


* 


Science Information Personnel: The New Profes- 
sion of Information Combining Science, Librari- 
anship, and Foreign Language, by Leonard 
Cohan and Kenneth Craven, is an interesting 
and significant new publication sponsored by the 
Modern Language Association. Available at 
$1.50 from Science Information, Box 624, Radio 
City Station, New York 19, 74 pages; paper- 
bound. 


* 


“Boys and Girls House” is the title of the first 
educational television series. produced- by the 
Metropolitan Educational Television Association 
of Toronto. The series takes its name from the 
famous Toronto children’s library. at 40 St. 


` 


George Street, next door to the central library 
building. These programs for young people are 
not about books as such; the significance of the 
title is that, in Toronto, “Boys and Girls House” 
symbolizes the youthful search for knowledge 
and adventure. ) 
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* 


The American Correctional Association’s Com- 
mittee on Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency has published’ a useful broadside, 
“Citizen Leaders Are Preventing Juvenile De- 
linquency,” with many program ideas that li- 
brarians will find useful. Available from ACA 
at 135 East 15th St., New York 3. 


* 


The annual report of the Toronto Public Li- 
braries tells about a child who asked for “that 
story about the twelve girls in reform school.” 
“It takes quite a knowledge of such children,” 
the report continues, “to be able to recognize in 
this description the perennial favorite Madeline, 
a story which begins: ‘In an old house in Paris 
that was covered with vines / lived twelve little 
girls in two straight lines.’ ” eee 
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Look to Broadman for the best... 


Introducing Christian Ethics 
Henlee H. Barnette 


The Biblica! foundations for Christian ethical decisions set forth 
and applied to major problems — the self, marriage and family, 
race relations, economic life, political life. . $3.75 


Interpreting. the New Testament 
H. E. Dana and R. E. Giaze, Jr. 


A practical cuide toward Biblical understanding —— a new and 
revised editicn of Dana’s Searching the Scriptures. $3.25 


A Summary of Christian History 
Robert A. Baker 


A history of Christianity from “The Period of Christian Begin- 
nings” to “Tae Period of General Secularization." Compact, 
concise, yet satisfyingly comprehensive. $6.00 


Visit us in Booth 1106 at the ALA Convention 
(And look for Broadman, foo, in the Combined 


Book Exhibit) 
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The Tinker’s Armor 
Gladys H. Barr 


The story of John Bunyan — authentically and E inaly told 
by the author of Monk in Armor (Martin Luther) and Cross, 
Sword, and Arrow. Illustrated by John Hutchinson. Ages 9-12. 
192 paces. Ready Early September. $2.50 


The Chili Pepper Children 
Oren Arnold 


The cherming story of a Mexican family who raise and self’ 
chili peppers for a living. Excellent portrayal of Mexican home 
life and customs. Illustrated by Carol Critchfield. Ages 7-10.. 
114 pages. $2. 50. 


The Sky Y Train 
Oren Arnold 


Rod Conaway, expecting boredom, finds action- filled adventure 
in a summer in the Arizona mountains. Illustrated by Larry 
Toschick. Ages 9-13. 146 pages. $2.95 


Broadman Press 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


In Canada: G.R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 
In Australia: Clifford Press, Balwyn E. 8, Victoria 
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vail adi r LIBRARIES 
the following carefully selected 
titles from MICHIGAN 


George Kish, ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
“A specialized but nontechnical atlas that is readily 
comprehended and should be useful for students as 
well as general readers. It is recommended for all types 
of libraries.” — Subscription Books Bulletin, A.L.A., 
2/1/61. “Its very simplicity and clearness would make 
it particularly suitable for libraries... With the rapid 
development of Russian economy up- -to-dateness of in- 
formation is a definite advantage.”—Library Journal 
L.C. Map 60-7 65 maps in two colors $10.00 


Nancy Oestreich Lurie, Editor 

MOUNTAIN WOLF WOMAN, 

SISTER OF CRASHING THUNDER 

The Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian 

Foreword by Ruth Underhill 

A companion volume to Paul Radin’s classical study of 
the American Indian, CRASHING THUNDER. “Far from 
merely a parallel of the earlier work. Mountain Wom- 
an’s acculturation covers a wider range of-interests and 
activities... she was one of the first Indian women to 
drive an automobile. ... the modern Indian emerges as 
a sensitive individual even more subject than his white 
contemporaries to the vagaries of progress.”-——Virginia 
Kirkus 

L.C. 61-5019 15 illus. $4.95 


Marshall Dill, Jr., GERMANY: A Modern History 

_ “Anyone seeking a shortcut to the story of Germany, or 
a springboard for further reading and research, should 
not overlook this book. ... an interesting work, well 
done." —Virginia Kirkus 
L.C. 60-13891 10 maps $8.75 


Alexander H. Smith 

THE MUSHROOM HUNTER’S FIELD GUIDE 

“An unusually good book. . . . [ts dimensions are such 
that it can be slipped into a capacious pocket... . 
Highly recommended.”—Library Journal “The most 
usable general field guide yet written for mushroom: 
hunting Americans.”-—~Atlantic Naturalist “Dr. Smith 
has done for the hunter of mushrooms what Mr. Hem- 
ingway did for the hunter of big game.”—The New Yorker 
L.C. 57-5548 155 photos i $4.95 


L.C. 59-5266 57 illus. 


Adolf Portmann 

ANIMAL CAMOUFLAGE YA* 

“With thoroughness and affection, the author pictures 
a world that will fascinate the novice and the ex- 
pert .. .”"——The Bulletin of Secondary School Principals 
L.C. 59-5066 101 illus. $4.50 


Karl Stumpff 

PLANET EARTH  YA* 

“Recommended for public, college, and high schoo! 
libraries.” —Library Joumal 

$5.00 


Wolfhard Weidel 

VIRUS  YA* 

“Public and high school librarians will be interested in 
this popular, well-organized and well-written book on 
viruses . . . Recommended.”—Library Journal 
L.C. 59-7295 27 illus. 

Wolfgang von Buddenbrock | 

THE SENSES YA* 

“Recommended for all. . . with the hope it will not be 
buried under a single subject heading!”"-—Library Journal 
L.C. 58-5907 55 illus. $4.00 
W. Kruse and W. Dieckvoss 
THE STARS  YA* 

“The book is rich in information that would be hard to 
find elsewhere.”-—Diocesan Library Association 

L.C. 57-7745 106 illus. $5.00 
Wilhelm Goetsch 

THE ANTS  YA* 

“This small book says, with perfect clarity, pretty 
nearly everything there is to say about ants and their 


$4.50 


ways. It cannot be too highly recommended . . .”—The 
New Yorker 
L.C. 57-7743 85 illus. $4.50 


Eduard Ruechardt 
LIGHT: VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE  YA* 


“, . . recaptures the wonder and the beauty of scientific 
discovery.”—~Robert Oppenheimer 
L.C. 58-5904 137 illus. $4.50 


*YA Professionally recommended for young adults 


The University of Michigan Press [Ann Arbor 
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(RUTGERS ` 


BOOKS FOR HERE AND NOW 








Many books of ours, and of other University Presses, have ` 
special appropriateness in moments of crisis like the present. 

Here are some recent Rutgers books which we call to your 

attention: 


THE FIRST LOOK AT STRANGERS 
by Robert Bunker and John Adair 


The first book of its kind, describing an experiment in the training and development of Americans 
for effective overseas service. It has a special applicability to the idea of the Peace Corps. “A 
warm, human treatment of an important experiment in human communication that should be read 


by everyone involved in work with cultures alien to his own.”—Ouiver La FARGE 
70 photographs $5.00 


COMMUNISM IN LATIN AMERICA 
by Robert J. Alexander 


A revised edition of the standard work, with a new, expanded preface which discusses and analyzes 
the relationship between the Castro regime and Communism. “A basic source book.”—-New York 
Times. Index $9.00 . 


POPULATION PERSPECTIVES 
by Philip M. Hauser 


A brief, thorough analysis of one of the world’s most enormous problems. “An unemotional but 
nonetheless frightening estimate of the population explosion . .. and its implications, long and short 
range. —Publishers’ Weekly. Charts, Tables, Index $3.50 


AMERICA IN THE MODERN WORLD 
by D. W. Brogan 
“When so firm a foreign friend as Denis William Brogan talks to us about ourselves, we would be 


as complacent as certain Europeans think we are if we did not listen.”—-JoHn K. HutcHens, New 
York Herald Tribune $3.00 


SOVIET LEADERS AND MASTERY OVER MAN 
by Hadley Cantril 


“Mr. Cantril... is instructive and his conclusions are sound. ... He is quick to spot and analyze 
the main themes of Soviet propaganda and has some penetrating remarks as to its extent and its 
limitations in dominating the mind of the people.’—-Apam B. Uram, Saturday Review. Index; 
cloth $4.00; paper $1.65 








RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS «* New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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Have We Sufficient Vision? 


As a former editor of the ALA Bulletin, may I 
ask space to comment on integration as it con- 
cerns libraries—and the welfare of the nation? 

The ALA Council did right, in my opinion, to 
reaffirm at the last Midwinter Meeting that “the 
rights of an individual to the use of a public li- 
brary should not be denied or abridged because 
of his race, religion, national origins or political 
views.” This has long been an accepted policy in 
American libraries, but I think many of us who 
are members of the American Library Associa- 
tion believe reaffirmation has, for some time, been 
needed. 

Since Council took action, the New York Times 
and other reputable newspapers have reported 
that a small group of Negro college. students in 
Jackson, Miss., tried quietly to use their public 
library and were first ordered out, and then ar- 
rested. This incident is in line, of course, with 
similar law-abiding efforts of our Negro citizens 
to seek the education due them in our public 
schools, with similar, or worse, results. 

May I note at once that I have not asked for 
space in the Bulletin to throw stones at our 
Southern neighbors. In the first place, our north- 
ern communities are too far from being “without 
sin” for us to indulge in self-righteous stone 
throwing at anyone. In the second place, I vis- 

“ited Mississippi many years ago to write four 
nationally-used stories about their library serv- 
ice. (I have been in the state since but only as a 
visitor.) I met many of the dedicated men and 
women working in the field of education, and I 
saw at first hand the magnitude of Mississippi’s 
racial problems. Those problems are not some- 
thing for anyone to minimize. 

I am thinking, however, of the great services 
our libraries can render in these difficult times if 
those in authority have the courage and wisdom 
that library leaders in Detroit had some years 
ago at a time of racial crisis. The Detroit situa- 
tion was so ugly that the seething conditions in 
the city were attracting national attention. Ralph 
„Ulveling and Detroit library authorities worked 
quietly, courageously, and effectively with other 
Detroit leaders to change attitudes responsible 

., for inflamed relations, and racial warfare was 


a 


averted that might well have resulted in similar 
warfare elsewhere. 

Today Detroit is magnificent in the way it is 
dealing with racial matters. Last month I went 
there to hear Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., speak 
at a Lenten noonday service. A large (white) 
downtown church was filled with an overflow 
congregation composed chiefly of Negroes, but 
with many white worshippers also. Both white 
and Negro ministers took part in the service. 
Negro and white ushers seated the people. At a 
luncheon of the ministerial group and guests 
later, everyone ate together regardless of color. 
My Negro companion, the wife of a member of 
the Toledo Board of Education, and I were 
treated with unconcerned courtesy wherever we 
went in the city. It was a thrilling experience 
when you think of the racial hatreds entrenched 
there a few years ago. 

In view of ALA Midwinter action, I do not see 
how the Jackson situation can be ignored. Those 
young Negro college students have the right to 
use their tax-supported public library. The ap- 
palling thing is that not only are they being re- 
fused their rights by Jackson authorities, but 
what is being done to them is being reported 
around the world, and Jackson leaders are play- 
ing into the hands of the Communists as com- 
pletely as if they had sent them funds. 

Colored people are increasing in power all 
over the world. How we treat Negroes in a de- 
mocracy is going to affect our relations every- 
where. If we can educate our Negro people and 
work with them to build a great civilization, the 
United States can be a world power second to 
none. Think of the contributions a Booker T. 
Washington, a George Washington Carver, a 
Marian Anderson, a Roland Hayes, and a Ralph 
Bunche have made to this country and to the 
world, to mention only a few Negroes of educa- 
tion! 

I hope our hard-pressed Southern, neighbors 
can face realities and see what is happening 
throughout the world, and that they and we can 
somehow find ways to work together for the 
common good. Let us keep in mind as we strive 
to solve our problems that, in spite of human 
frailties, British leaders did recognize the values 
of education in India and Ghana, much more | 
than other leaders have recognized them in the 
Congo and South Africa. Haven’t white people 
benefited in India and Ghana, as well as people 
of color, as a result? 

I hope ALA leaders will not ignore the Jack- 
son library situation, or take the easy path of 
considering it “local.” It is of national and 
world-wide importance, as are all these other 
racial incidents today. I cannot glibly tell every- 
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Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
—even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 





These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 





Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you’re planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 


Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 
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one what ought to be done. Ralph Ulveling, 
Ralph Bunche (who, I think, is noted as a li- 
brary user), and other leaders experienced in 
race relations may have wise advice to give. Is 
simply hope that ALA officials will recognize 
their responsibility for giving the library profes- 
sion leadership, and that wise and courageous ac- 
tion will help to open American libraries every- 
where to all of our people who seek an education. 
While I give my address and position, I am of 

course completely responsible for the views | ex- 
press. The Ohio State Library has nothing to do 
with them. I am simply exercising my right to 
freedom of speech on a matter which seems to 
me of national importance. 

Beatrice S. ROSSELL 

Adult Services Librarian 

State Library Service Center ` 

Napoleon, Ohio 


The Editorial in this issue analyzes the assump- 
tions about the ALA on which Mrs, Rossell’s 
letter ts based. The Intellectual Freedom depart- 
ment is a report on the Jackson “study-in” and 
a comment on the national and local newspaper 
coverage of the incident.—En. 


Catching Up with “The Catcher” 


I am supposedly a well-read librarian, at least to 
hear me talk; and yet I let a decade lapse before 
I got around to reading The Catcher in the Rye. 
Then a one-two-three punch drove me to the 
book. First Everett Moore shamed me for not 
having read it. Then my students in the School 
of Library Service declared they would refuse -to 
graduate until I read it. And finally at a seminar 
of resident M.D.’s in psychiatry, to which I spoke.. 
on reading as therapy, I learned that they used 
The Catcher in the Rye as a textbook for the 
study of adolescent problems. A final endorse-~ 
ment came from Frances Clarke Sayers who 
shook her head pityingly when I confessed to 
having never caught up with The Catcher. 

Whereupon I borrowed my ,younger son’s copy 
of The Catcher and began to read. That [ liked 
it was proved by the way I rationed out chap- 
ters to myself. Class discussion brought the testi- 
mony of a mother that after reading the book her 
16-year-old son asserted that all the things Hol- 
den Caulfield did he would gladly do—if he had 
the money, of course. 

Some parents fear the book’s influence on. 
their children. and urge school librarians not to 


make it available. A strong defense of the book’ 


appeared in the Catholic weekly America, Jan- 
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uary 7, 1961, by Edward P. J. Corbett. I recom- 
mend that school library associations reprint this 
article and distribute it among their members as 
a good thing to give disturbed parents and selt- 
appointed censors. 

_I am always going back to Emerson for cour- 
age and refreshment. “The short Saxon words 
with which the people help themselves,” he wrote, 
“are better than Latin. The language of the 
street is always strong.” We may yet be read- 
ing Henry Miller in the open. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean 
School of Library Service 
Los Angeles 


Mr. Powell reported in the April 7 UCLA Li- 
brarian: “During a recent discussien in one of 
my classes on the key beoks of the present gen- 
eration, the consensus was that The Catcher in 
the Rye opens the most doors.” He concluded by 
asking for other nominations.—Ep. 


More on Membership Dues 


I wonder whether the committee which drew up 
the Proposed Dues Seale printed in the April 
Bulletin gave any serious consideration to drop- 
ping the income-tax principle, which has been in 
effect since 1941, and setting up a flat-rate sched- 
ule with three or four classes of membership 
such as is comon in learned societies. 

To my mind there are objections to the income- 
tax principle which should be stated even at this 
late day. (May I add that I am a life member 
with no pocketbook interest in the dues scale.) 

1. To administer ten classes of membership 
must be complex and expensive. 

' 2. Librarians are very conscientious, to be 
sure, but the temptation to forget to report salary 
is great—witness the annuity plan. 
Policing is impractical, and probably undesir- 
able. 

3. The question of dues for members who have 
no salary has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Presumably they will continue to pay the smallest 
amount, which, I understand, does not pay for 
record keeping and publications received. This 
group would include students, retirees, volun- 
teers, and members of religious orders. Special 
student memberships are very common. Retired 
people who have been paying their way for many 
years should continue to retain membership with- 
out payment of dues. However, the logic of tax- 
ing members to subsidize religious orders alone 
among eleemosynary institutions—the order, of 
course, pays the dues; the member has nothing 
—and people who do not have to depend. on their 
library jobs for living escapes me. Religious and 
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- For Young People 


DEAREST KATE 


A Catholic Girl Meets the 
Problems of Manners and Morals 


By JEANNETTE GRIFFITH. “A combina- 
tion of letters from home and Kate’s 
diary provide understanding of a college 
freshman’s problems in making friends, 
gaining self-confidence, growing up emo- 
tionally, dating, etc. An appeal that 
teen-agers will respond to.” 
~~ Junior Libraries. 


THE CHOICE 
OF A MEDICAL CAREER 


Essays on the Fields of Medicine 


Edited by JoszEpH GARLAND, M.D. and 
Joseren Srokes, IJ, M.D. “Written in 
non-technical language by a panel of 
doctors who are experienced in the 
various branches of medicine ... An aid 
to the understanding of the aims and 
methods of modern medicine and a voca- 
tional tool for the young adult.” 

— ALA Booklist. YA. $5.00 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By ALAN Paton. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. “A well-known writer and poet 
brings understanding and sympathy to 
his interpretation of a great country.” 
-~ * Top of the News, Ages 12 up. $2.95 


YA. $3.50 


For Family Reading 


THE DOG WHO 
CAME TO STAY 


By Hat BoRLAND, author of High, Wide 
and Lonesome, “The reader will join 
Borland in the Berkshires, absorb their 
atmosphere, tramp the countryside with 
him and his dog Pat, the dog who came 
to stay. Recommended as much more 
than a superior dog book.” 


— & Library Journal, YA. $3.75 
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volunteers, like many others, are giving useful 
and dedicated service to their clientele and to 
the profession. The Association must decide, if 
this dues structure is continued, whether it 
wishes to use some of its income to subsidize 
them. _ 


MARGARET S. BRYANT 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Library 


ALA dues must, of course, be increased and this 
very minor readjustment will not actually cope 
with the expense of increasing effort. Only the 
Funds and Grants really make possible the ALA 
programs which enrich professional] life and ful- 
_ fil its purposes. 

= Your frank and effective response to this 
“hierarchy” nonsense is long overdue. Casual 
and thoughtless asides often seriously mislead 
the young people studying the professional liter- 
ature in library schools. 


Mrs. IRENE DWYER, assistant librarian 
Redondo Beach Public Library 
Redondo Beach, California 


That's the Way the Orlon Crumples 
The printing of Fred Wagman’s explanation of 


the necessity for increasing dues and the rather , 


ridiculous article describing how men should pack 
for a trip to Cleveland on facing pages is unfor- 
tunate, giving rise to all sorts of comparisoris. 
Many members will recall the days when the dues 
were low and the Bulletin carried preconvention 
articles which actually gave helpful advice 
pitched to the level of a librarian’s wardrobe. 
One has to know headquarters fairly well to read 
these two articles and continue to believe that 
Madison Avenue has not taken over. 

I don’t know which bit of advice to call to 
your special attention. Perhaps, be sure to 
change twice a day and don’t forget your credit 
cards are the most important. Certainly an edi- 
tor must present that “clean, crisp, cool, comfort- 
able appearance for ... meetings, as well as the 
side trips or parties, ...” 

Davin WILDER, librarian 
Michigan State University Oakland 
Rochester 


And it’s not too easy after reading a letter like 
this.——Eip. "TT. 


Modern library book service for modern libraries 


We extend you an invitation to visit our booth, No. 314, at the Cleveland 


Conference to discuss your library book requirements. 


LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 


SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. í 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 


ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and 


reports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


Any Book——Any Publisher—Any Binding 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Denton, Texas 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Palo Alto, California 


The fastest growing jobber in the book industry 
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“Must” Reading on Vital 


Issues of the Day 


Three outstanding titles on today’s vital issues will be featured at the ALA 
Conference. You are invited to examine first press copies of these books at 


Prentice-Hall’s display, Booths 102-104. 


ARMS CONTROL: Issues for the Public 


Louis Henkin, Editor 


Experts define for the layman the disarma- 
ment and arms control issue—one of the most 
critical issues of the day. Authorities discuss 
these vital points: how disarmament fits into 
U.S. foreign policy . . . the problem of inspec- 
tion . . . how one can hope to deal with the 
Russians on this issue . . . why there has been 


MONEY & CREDIT: 


Their Influence on Jobs, 
Prices & Growth 
Commission On Money And Credit 


A new report—impartial and comprehen- 
sive—on the nation’s economy has just been 
completed by the Commission On Money 
And Credit which has consisted of a roster 
of distinguished executives drawn from finan- 
cial, industrial, educational, agricultural, 
‘rand labor groups. Its report furnishes re- 
search and recommendations on achieving 
ethree economic goals: 1) sustained high 
levels of production and employment, 2) 
reasonable price stability, and 3) an adequate 
rate of economic growth. Six important eco- 
nomic areas have been analyzed for ap- 
proximately two years by Commission mem- 
bers and research scholars. 


July 256 pages Cloth: $3.95 Paper: $2.00 


no progress in this field . . . prospects for the 
future . . . Soviets’ possible interest in arms 
control. Attitudes and interests of our Euro- 
pean allies in this crucial area are also ana- 
lyzed in this American Assembly Series title. 
August, 224 pages Cloth: $3.50 

Paper: $1.95 


WHAT PRICE 
ECONOMIC GROWTH? 
William J. Baumol & Klaus Knorr 


Offers an explicit proposal for the stimulation 
of economic growth and an analysis of its 
consequences. Analyzes the role of such rele- 
vant aspects of the economy and government 
policy as stabilization policy (the avoidance 
of inflation and unemployment), anti-trust 
policy and the balance of payments. This 
book faces squarely up to the problem of the 
costs and disadvantages as well as the bene- 
fits to be expected from an effective growth 
program. Authors are Professors of Econom- 
ics at Princeton University. 


Cloth: $3.95 
Paper: $1.95 


June, 192 pages 


If you cannot attend the ALA Conference, you may order approval copies from: 


| PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Library Service Dept. P.O. Box 500, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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THE ATOM AND ITS NUCLEUS 


George Gamow $3.75 - 
BEAVER BUSINESS: An Almanac . 
‘Glen Rounds | ; $3.00 
-THE BEST SHALL DIE = |. 
- Eric Romon : $4.00 | 


CONVERSATIONAL RUSSIAN on THE 
AMERICAN STUDENT | 


Serge A. Zenkovsky $4.00 
GOLD FOR THE CAESARS 
_ Florence A. Seward $5.75 
| GREAT AMERICAN SCIENTISTS | | 
i l ; ' Editors of FORTUNE | ; i $3.50 
THE HORSE TALKER 
J. R. Williams i o o $3.00 © 
| AM ANTHONY e, 
' Peg Stokes l $3.95 
THE MAN WHO RODE THE THUNDER 
William H. Rankin, Lt. Col. $3.95 


See 300 New and Recent Prentice-Hall 
Titles at ALA Conference 


OHIO: The Buckeye State l l 
William R. Collins | ; $4.95 


THE REAL ABRAHAM LINCOLN | 

‘Reinhard Luthin $10.00- 
ROCKET DEVELOPMENT ds 
Robert H. Goddard © $395 
SEA POWER: A Naval History ` . 
E. B. Potter, Ed. & Associates ~ $16.00 ` 
THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH 


Lincoln Barnett & Editors of LIFE < $12.50 


TESTED WAYS TO HELP YOUR 


= CHILD LEARN 
Virginia Burgess Warren © $4.95 


Prentice-Hall wishes its fellow members a most successful con- 
. vention and invites you to inspect P-H selections displayed at 

Booths 102-104. If you cannot attend the conference, write for 

approval copies and complete catalogs to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, IN c. 
Library Service Dept. P. O. Box 500 ` 
_ Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey - 
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You'll gain more space — 
much more space—with | 


(COIMIRO 
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This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 





Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. l 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 


‘a straight shelf—and whén not in use, it - 


slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


Engineered and manufactured to the 


highest standards in the industry. 


/ 


cae Estee AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 
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dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items-—-which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

-Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


New Dimensions in Time aad Space Efficiency for: 
physicians; dentists; industrial, hospital, school tabora- 
tories; dralismen;: printers: libraries; home laundries, 


+ 
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SIX THRO 
a Book of Popular Science-is double-starred Inthe AAAS fRalanaa Baan aroa a | 








ALA AND THE SEGREGATION ISSUE 


At the Midwinter 1961 Meeting the ALA 
Council, on recommendation of its Special 
Committee on Civil Liberties, adopted an ad- 
dition to the Library Bill of Rights: “The 
rights of an individual to the use of a library 
should not be denied or abridged because of 
his race, religion, national origins or political 
views.” 

The committee had been asked to examine 
the existing statements of ALA in the area of 
civil liberties—more specifically, access to 
libraries—and either recommend operating 
upon these or propose some alternative state- 
ment. Its report was frank and straight- 
forward; its recommendation met the issue 
squarely; no editorial comment in the Bulletin 
seemed to be called for and none was made. 

Since that time the issue and the way it was 
dealt with have been widely and variously 
commented upon. In particular, a small but 
vocal element of the membership is saying, 
both in correspondence and in print, that the 
addition to the Library Bill of Rights was only 
a first step which should now be implemented 
by direct action. They demand that the ALA 
become a crusading agency. Their motives are 
honest and their argument—that direct ac- 
tion is better in the long run than statements 
of policy—is a good one. 
` Tt is a necessary task to point out why the 
ALA is not doing and cannot now do some of 
the things demanded of it. 

First it should be said that the ALA does 
assume a measure of control over its con- 
stituent units, among which are the chapters 
formed on a geographical basis. Formerly 
there was no limitation on the number of 
chapters that might exist in a state. In 1954, 
Council and the membership approved an ad- 
dition to the bylaw on chapters (Article V): 
“No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory.” Chapters were given 


two years to qualify for redesignation by 
holding an election of all ALA members re- 
siding in their areas. The constitution and by- 
laws of all redesignated chapters were re- 
quired to meet the membership article of the 
ALA Constitution. Two states, unable to meet 
this requirement, no longer have chapter status 
in ALA. 

The annual conference is a function of the 
ALA and is under its control. A Special Com- 
mittee on Racial Discrimination was ap- 
pointed after the Richmond Conference in 
1936, and Council adopted a statement which 
it recommended: “In all rooms and halls 
assigned to the Association for use in connec- 
tion with its conference, or otherwise under 
its control, all members shall be admitted upon 
terms of full equality.” 

The ALA is urged now to go farther in 
regulating the affairs of the chapters, and in- 
deed to regulate the operation of libraries 
which are its members. 

What is the nature and purpose of the or- 
ganization of which these demands are made? 

The American Library Association is a 
corporation chartered in Massachusetts in 
1879. The charter, amended in 1942, states 
that the corporation exists “for the purpose 
of promoting library interests throughout the 
world by exchanging views, reaching conclu- 
sions, and inducing cooperation in all de- 
partments of bibliothecal science and econ- 
omy; by disposing the public mind to the 
founding and improving of libraries; and by 
cultivating good will among its own members, 
and by such other means as may be author- 
ized from time to time by the Executive Board 
or Council.” 

Article II of the ALA Constitution says 
that “the object of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship.” 

It is clear from the charter and the con- 
stitution that the Association exists to further 
the development of libraries, not to regulate 
the manner in which they are operated. The 
various standards of the ALA are recom- 
mendations only: the Association seeks no 
statutory or fiscal authority for them. In 
working for library development at the state 
and local level ALA cooperates with the in- 
stitutions it finds there. It has no authority to 
change them. It should be pointed out that 
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the addition to the Library Bill of Rights did 
not read: “The rights of an individual to the 
use of a library. shall not be denied... .” 

What is the membership of the organiza- 
tion of which these demands are made? Ar- 
ticle III of the constitution invites “any per- 
son, library or other organization interested 
in library service and librarianship” to be- 
come a member. It does not question the 
ideas or opinions of its members any more 
than it questions their race, religion, or na- 
~ tionality. 

Policies approved by the Association, such 
as statements on standards and censorship, 
have proven Lulwarks of strength to individual 
libraries. One can derive a certain rueful 
satisfaction from the thought that some of its 
members count on the ALA to use its power 
and influence to do all the things that they as 
librarians want to do. But there are things the 
Association was not designed to do and by its 
present nature and structure cannot do. 


The Speciel Committee on Civil Liberties. 


which formulated the addition to the Library 
Bill of Rights was working within the normal 


area of interest of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee. This committee’s charge is “to 
recoramend such steps as may be necessary to 
safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as 
adopted by Council.” This statement is mis- 
leading unless interpreted strictly within the 
framework of the ALA Charter and Constitu- 
tion. As a membership organization with no’ 


_ regulatory powers, the Association -has ex- 


pressad its stand on freedom of access tò li- 
brarizs. It can make its influence felt in many 
ways. but it has no authority to act in indi- 
vidual situations “to safeguard the rights of 
library users.” eee 


Report of the Special Committee on Civil Liberties 
Adopted at the Midwinter 1961 Meeting 
A committee of the Association was appointed 
by President Powell on May 17, 1960, “to rec- 
ommend an ALA policy statement on the civil 
rights of individuals to have access to libraries 
and the resources contained therein.” The -com- 
mittee was also advised to examine existing state- 
ments bearing on this matter and “either recom- 


Books. cae and. Service ` 
from McCLURG'S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of - 


specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 


College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage ... and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A.C.McCLURG & Co. Whokeale Gookicllers 


333 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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mend operating upon these or prepare some al- 
ternative statement that the Association could 
support.” This is the final report of the commit- 
tee. 

The committee started its task by correspond- 
ence immediately. It met at Montreal on June 
20, and has been engaged in rather extensive 
correspondence since. 

Our ‘first task was to reach agreement on the 
general role and obligations of the Association 
in this matter. We came to the conclusion that 
the Association was obligated to take a clear po- 
sition on the question before us. 

The committee then reviewed existing Associa- 
tion statements including: The Library Bill of 
Rights; The Federal Legislative Policy statement 
adopted by the Council on January 29, 1959; 
The Goals for Action Statement adopted by the 
Council on January 29, 1959; The ALA Council 
policy statement on’ nondiscrimination, February 
2, 1949; and an informal statement on “Civil 
Liberties” prepared by the Executive Board in 
March 1960. 

The committee concluded that while the gen- 
eral intent of these documents, taken together, 
was acceptable and pertinent, no one of them was 
an entirely satisfactory statement on the specific 
issue the committee was asked to consider. 


In consequence the committee concluded that 
a new statement should be drafted; we agreed 
that it should be simple, unambiguous, and 
should, if at all possible, be a relatively timeless — 
statement of a basic principle. 

The committee is well aware that in the pres- 
ent tense situation in some parts of the country, 
the adoption of almost any kind of statement in 
respect to civil rights may seem offensive or un- 
necessary to some, while it may seem overdue to 
others. Furthermore there are those who sin- 
cerely believe that the adoption of such a state- 
ment may adversely affect the access to libraries 
on the part of the very persons whose interests 
the policy statement seeks to protect. The com- 
mittee believes these risks, whatever they may be, 
must be accepted by the Association. 

In accordance with these conclusions, the com- 
mittee unanimously recommends that the Council 
of the American Library Association take what- 
ever steps are necessary to amend the Library 
Bill of Rights by renumbering the present Para- 
graph 5 to become Paragraph 6, and inserting a 
new Paragraph 5 to read as follows: 

The rights of an individual to the use of a li- 
brary should not be denied or abridged because 
of his race, religion, national origins or political 
Views. eee 


Latin-American Books 


Free on request 


our catalogs nos. 283 and 285 of materials newly acquired under 
our Latin-American Co-operative Acquisitions Project (LACAP). 


Over 3000 titles including many new and recent imprints from 
Bolivia — Chile — Ecuador — Mexico — Peru — Central America 


Later catalogs will list additional materials arriving from these 


countries and will be expanded to cover acquisitions from 
Argentina — Colombic — Paraguay — Uruguay — Venezuela 


WORLD'S LEA 
ant . DiN 
ea ae n 


6) eee 
RNA > gst 
TIONAL BOO 


Be Cs US eae 


$ Sess seat 
NEW YORK—-LONDON—PARIS—STUTTGART 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, NY. 


VISIT OUR CONFERENCE BOOTH #306 
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Have you ordered these 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d ed 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print 
trade and text books under subject heacings 
geared to today’s curriculum and classraom 
needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read-aloud grade 
levels, exact page numbers, and clearly indi- 
cates fiction and non-fiction. fi4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


ALA Subscription Books Committee. 


Reprints in a single volume, these detailed, 
evaluative reviews of 9g new, important and 
usually costly reference works and encyclo- 
pedias. Originally published in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin from Sep- 
tember 1, 1956-August, 1960, the reviews clear- 
ly state whether or not purchase is recom- 
mended. £5.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY SURVEYS, 1938-1952 


ACRL Monograph No, 25 
E. Walfred Erickson 


Evaluates the effectiveness of surveys on col- 
lege and university libraries by re-examining 
twelve previously surveyed libraries. D2zer- 
mines what progress has been made in imple- 
menting the surveyor’s recommendations in 
various phases of library service and marage- 
ment. July Price to be announced 


196] ALA publications ... 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA 


Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss 


Describes and identifies all the available cata- 
logs, lists, services, professional organizations, 
journals, and periodicals which systematically 
provide information on the newer educational 
media: films, filmstrips, phonorecords, radio, 
slides, and television. Bibliography and au- 
thor, subject, title index. $1.50 


REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


ALA Gommitiee on Planning 
School. Library Quarters 


Shows ways of converting classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, storage areas and other available space 
in older buildings into attractive functional 
library quarters. Features before and after pic- 
tures of converted space, floor plans, and 
equipment. Filmstrip, 63 frames, 35 mm., 
color, with manual. $7.50 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO 
INFORMATION 


ACRL Monograph No. 24 
Melvin J. Voigt 


Analyzes the scientists’ three approaches to ` 


information—the current, the everyday, and 
the exhaustive. Considers the effectiveness of 
printed sources in meeting their needs par- 


ticularly in chemistry, physics, electrical en- ° 


gineering and the biological sciences and sug- 
gests new tools. Ready this month, $2.50 


TRAINING FOR LIERARIANSHIP BEFORE 1923 


Sarah Vann 


Examines the develooment of ideas and concepts in 
American library ecucation in this little-explored 
period. Details the activities of individuals and the 
American Library Association relating to training for 
librarianship before :he Williamson report. 


Ready this month. 


$7.00 


Be sure to see these and all ALA publications at booths 310 and 312 in Cleveland. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11 
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See these Books at 


BOOTH 218 


Hero Tales 
From Many Lands 


Compiled by Alice I. Hazeltine; illustrated by Gordon $ 
Laite. The 30 selections in this anthology are taken from 
the major heroic folk epics of the world such as: Beowulf, 
King Arthur, Siegfried, The Cid, The Ramayana, and 
many others. Introductions to each selection, an index and 
pronunciation guide, and a comprehensive glossary clarify 
unfamiliar details of origin and background. All ages. 
Cloth, $5.95 


476 pages. 


Jim Penney’s Golden Nugget 


By Elizabeth Witheridge; illustrated by An- 
thony D’Adamo. Jim Penney, an adventuresome 
12-year-old, longed to go West in search of gold. 
His opportunity to make the journey depended 
on how much money he could save and on how 
well he behaved during the long winter. Warm 
characters and real humor make this an appeal- 
ing, true-to-life story. Ages 8-12. 160 pages. 
Cloth, $3 


Now I Lay Me Down 
to Wonder 


By Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Susan Perl. 
What is prayer? Is it always asking for things 
or saying thank you for gifts received? “No,” 
says Mrs. Hogan, whose verse-prayers are simple 
expressions of wonder and delight in everyday 
things. They will say to a child, as he sees his 
own thoughts mirrored in-them, that he is very 
near to God when he stops to pray. Ages 3-7. 
32 pages, Boards, $1.25 


Other Bible Lands 


By Bahija Lovejoy; illustrated by Robert A. 
Jones. This book discusses the geography, his- 
tory, home life, and culture of the people of 
Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
Turkey, and Iran. Ages 10 up. 176 pages. 
Sturdetan, $3.95 


Masks and Mask Makers 


By Kari Hunt and Bernice Wells Carlson; illus- 
trated with photographs. This book tells of the 
origin and use of masks from prehistoric times 
down through the ages. Includes instructions 
for making simple masks. Ages 9 up. 72 pages. 

Cloth, $2.75 


Adventuring with David 


By Joyce Boyle; illustrated by Vernon Huppi. 
David and his friend Andrew are fascinated by 
the many wonders of nature as they explore the 
woods around Grandmother’s cottage and play 
in the brook. Ages 4-7. 96 pages. Cloth, $2 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the United States 


By Frank S. Mead. SEcoND REvisEp Eprrion. Prepared from the latest and 
most authentic data, this book includes information on more than 260 
religious bodies. An account of the history, doctrines, distinctive character- 
istics, and present status of each is given. All facts are presented clearly, 
concisely, and with fairness. A table of church membership in the U.S. is 


included. Indexed. 272 pages. 


Cloth, $2.95 


Abingdon Pr ESS NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 





in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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See you-—-in Booths 110, 112, 114 during the American 
Library Association Convention, Cleveland, Ohio, July 9-14, 
inclusive. . 





À LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 








He; à 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 





® STYLING —- Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes — autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 


e CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use z 


of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
A surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 


) life. 
e WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
... ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 
is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring . dae ra — Throughout U.S. and 
cat Py 


you of more closely matched library 
components in every respect. 


DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Pockstatf Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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A HARPER RY CREST 


...and all-time favorites `T young readers. 








ow — for Young Adults — Harper pioneers 
library editions in HARPERYcREST bindings. 
These timeless classics have been put into a revo- 
lutionary new binding for standard-size books . . 
Mark Twain, Captain Cousteau, Lew Wallace, 
‘Betty Smith, Conan Doyle, Jim Bishop, Fred 
Gipson, E. B. White, and many more .. . science, 
adventure, novels, essays . . . carefully selected for 
the junior and senior high school audience. Most 
are issued with bright pre-printed covers in colors 
identical with those on the jacket. 


ALSO ADDED to the already well-established HARPER CREST list 
for children is a new group of standard-size intermediate titles in- 
cluding the beloved “Little House” books of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
and the children’s books of E. B. White. | 


HARPERW CREST picture and story book bindings meet textbook-use 

standards and are guaranteed for the life of the sheets. They are rein- 

forced with side-sewing through heavy drill with visible joints. The 

washable, damp-proof, soil-resistant covers are of impregnated 56-square 
i cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


HARPERWCREST standard-size editions also meet textbook-use standards 
and are guaranteed for the lite of the sheets. They are Smythe-sewn and 
reinforced with visible joint muslin around first and last signatures, 
and are cased in with a tight back. The washable, damp-proof, soil- 


resistant covers are of 56-square cloth over hard-rolled binders board. 


SOLD AT NET PRICES TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


To order Checklists of HARPE RYCRE ST Editions, write Harper & Brothers, Dept. 98, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 

Checklist No. 1 — Elementary Books (Grades K-3) 

Checklist No. 2 -—— Intermediaté Books (Grades 3-9) 

Checklist No. 3 —— Junior & Young Adult Books (Grades 7-9 & 10-12) 





HARPER & BROTHERS * 49 East 33rd Street * New York 16 - 
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The New Jersey Library Association has made a gift to the ALA Building 


Fund which is a 'first®' in its class though gifts have been 
received from other state associations. NJLA sent to Headquarters 
a check for $1,000. and a pledge to assess each member of their 
association $.25 per year (or a minimum of $300 per year) over a 
ten-year period. The letter transmitting the gift stated, "It is 
the hope of this Board that other state associations will follow 
the example of the New Jersey Library Association and put the ALA 
-Building Fund over the top," 


Another first! was the check for $100. which came from the 

Indiana School Librarians Association, the first school librarians' 
group to make a gift. These generous gifts testify ‘to the truth of 
the statement made by Ruth Warncke in her article in this issue-- 
"The rise of the new building signifies for many of us that ALA is 
committed to progress.!! 


We regret to announce the resignation of Dorothy Kittel, Assistant for 
the Membership Promotion Program, effective September Ist, a 
position she has held since 1959. Miss Kittel came to ALA as 
consultant, Library-Community Project, August 1, 1957. She has 
accepted the position of Adult Services Consultant on the staff 
of the North Carolina. State Library. 

We have received, and published, a number of letters from members about 

_ the proposed new dues schedule-which will be presented to Council 
and the.membership at the Cleveland Conference. The one which 
follows came too late to include in the body of the magazine: 


“The loud cries against the proposed raise in ALA dues seem to 
demand that at least one small voice be raised in defense of an. 
increase. |, too, am concerned about the constantly increasing 
costs of everything and sometimes wonder why we work for more 
money when the end result is that everything costs us more. The 
fact remains, however, that ALA also is a victim of these high 
costs and cannot maintain its standards without an increase in 
income which will approximate its increased costs=-much less add 
other services or increase quality of existing services. 


‘what disturbs me most are the. questions about whether certain 
benefits we now enjoy are benefits for which ALA is responsible. 


The ALA administration cannot claim to be entirely responsible, 
but the truism still holds good. that ALA is the people who 
belong to it. It is these people, working together who have 
gained for themselves certain recognitions which probably ` 
could not have been obtained without the national organization. 
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"Recognition of librarianship as a profession and librarians 
as professional people is a benefit almost directly traceable 
to the national organization. Standards for libraries, 
accreditation of schools for library education, standards for 
various library activities-<all have played their part in 
adding to the stature of librarians and in bringing to the 
attention of public officials and the general public the 
importance of librarians in assuring the American people. of 
the opportunity for: learning. It is this recognition of 
librarians as leaders that has made other organizations seek 
for them as members. Having become active participants in 
these groups, it would appear that some librarians now would 
curtail the effectiveness of the very organization which helped 
to bring them into these desirable and sometimes strategic 
positions. 


"Active, somewhat daily participation in other. organizations 
tends to cause people to believe they are getting more from 
such organizations than from the ones like ALA in which 
participation is infrequent or indirect. It would be fine 

if all librarians could participate more directly and more 
often in the work of the national organization, but every 
person who is a member can, if he wishes to, participate in 
some measure (as witness by such letters as mine) and can give 
as well as receive benefit. None of this answers the basic 
question--where do individuals get the money to pay the 
increased dues? This can be answered only by each individual, 
and certainly for the majority (even those in the higher salary 
brackets) this..probably will mean the elimination of some 

other membership or some luxury. Only if it involves a cur- 
tailing of the necessities or if the increase is not wisely 
used should the ALA members feel an increase justifies dropping 
membership.'' - (Signed) Vivian Maddox, Assistant City Librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library. 


i 
Sepia \ O EES 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Acting Executive Director 


May 15, 1961 


ALA Conferences: Cleveland, July 9-15, 1961; Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; 
Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, 
July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 
- 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 


Annual conference registration fee, $7.50 for members, $12.50 for nonmembers. 
Personal membership card must be presented at time of registration. 
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June 
ARMS CONTROL, DISARMAMENT, AND a, 
NATIONAL SECURITY. Edited by Donald G. Brennan. $6.00 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS. Edited by Lloyd Rodwin. $5.00 
THE DEATH OF GOD. By Gabriel Vahanian. $5.00 
Augusi 
FACES IN THE WATER. By Janet Frame. A novel. $4.00 
THE OTHER SIDE OF THE SUMMER. 
By Jean-Rene Huguenin. A novel. $4.00 
September 
THE TEMPTATION: The Story of Abraham and Isaae. . 
By Theodor Reik. $4.50 
THE CUBAN STORY. By Herbert L. Matthews. $4.50 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. By Werner Hoffman. Art. $25.00 
October 
CAVALIER AND YANKEE: The Old South and American 
National Character. By William R. Taylor. $6.00 
ANONYMOUS (20th Century). By Leonardo Ricci $5.00 


George Braziller 
cordially invites you to visit Booth * 809 
to see these summer- fall 1961 titles 


THE AMERICAN THEATER AS SEEN BY HIRSCHFELD. | 
Text & caricatures by Al Hirschfeld; Introduction by Brooks Atkinson. $10.00 


GREAT AGES OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Series I 


November 


ROMAN. By Frank E. Brown. $4.95. 
RENAISSANCE, By Bates Lowry. $4.95 
GOTHIC. By Robert Branner. $4.95 
MODERN. By Vincent Scully, Jr. $4.95 | 
TORREROS. By Picasso. Art. $15.00 
GREAT RELIGIONS OF MODERN MAN. 
Series Editor, Richard A. Gard. 
JUDAISM. Edited by Arthur Hertzberg. $4.00 
CATHOLICISM. Edited by George Brantl. . $4.00 
PROTESTANTISM. Edited by J. Leslie Dunstan. $4.00 
HINDUISM. Edited by Louis Renou. $4.00 
BUDDHISM. Edited by Richard A. Gard. $4.00 
ISLAM. Edited by John Alden Williams. — $4.00 


George Brazil i] CY, PUBLISHER * 215 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
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i by Everett T. Moore 


THE ‘“STUDY-IN” AS REPORTED 
IN JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Nine Negro students of Tougaloo Christian Col- 


lege, near Jackson, Mississippi, were fined $100. 


each and given 30-day suspended sentences on 
March 29 for participating in Mississippi’s first 
“study-in,” at the city’s main public library, 
which is for whites only. The nine students had 
been arrested when they went to the library 
shortly before noon on Monday, March 27, and 


refused to leave when ordered out by police offi- ' 


t 


cers. The sentences have been appealed. 

As reported by Edmund Noel, staff writer for 
the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, the police arrived at 
the library shortly after the students entered 
and placed them under arrest when they ignored 
police orders. There was no violence or argu- 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE . . . 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 


This transit type Bookmobile for The | 
State Library of Pennsylvania pro- 


driver’s seat for a 3400 volume ca- 
pacity. Ample brousing space and 
good traffic flow. 2000 watt Onan 
Generator for 110-volt lighting and. 
heating. Modernaire roof construction 


tion. Many convenience features for 
crew and patrons. 





ment. The four women and five men were charged 
with disrupting the peace under provisions of 
a 1960 state law making it unlawful for any 
member of a crowd to refuse to leave a public 
place when ordered to do so by authorities. 

“The students sat at tables on the main floor,” 
said Noel. “Some began thumbing through the 
card index while others scribbled notes from 
reference books. They ignored the anxious situa- 
tion they had created. No one interfered with 
them until police arrived.” . 

The chief of detectives, who led the plain- 
clothesmen and officers, said to the students, 
“You all will have to leave.” When no one an- 
swered and no one left, he said, “The colored li- 
brary is on Mill Street, you all will have to 
leave.” Still no one moved, and so he placed 


_them under arrest. 


At the city jail the students said they had been 
unable to obtain materials they needed in li- 
braries open to Negroes and had therefore gone 
to the main library. Trials for the nine were set 
for the following Wednesday. 

The incident had been expected, the chief of 
detectives said, but the police department did not 
have time to station an officer at the library be- 
fore the students arrived. He said the police 
would have turned them away and directed them 





èe Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements... the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There's no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 


-GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


. THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY « WOOSTER, OHIO e CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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e ART 
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to the colored library. Newsmen had been alerted 
by Medger Evers, field secretary for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, that a demonstration would take place. 

That night, several hundred students of Jack- 
son State College demonstrated their disapproval 
of the arrest of the Tougaloo students. They 
gathered in front of the college library where 
they sang hymns, prayed, and chanted “we want 
freedom.” After about forty minutes they were 
dispersed by college officials and city police. 
None were arrested. A Clarion-Ledger staff writer 
reported that several of the demonstrators said 
that President Jacob Reddix knocked one Negro 
coed to the ground and pushed another. 

The next day, when some fifty Negro students 
marched toward the city jail in protest against 
the arrest of the nine from Tougaloo, tear gas 
and police dogs were used against them. Ac- 
cording to The Clarion-Ledger, “The marchers 
were walking along Pearl when scores of city 
police. county patrolmen and deputy sheriffs con- 
verged on the group. The crowd quickly dis- 
persed when tear gas was fired. Two police dogs 
manned by Vicksburg police officers chased’ sev- 
eral Negroes from the area.” (No parades are 
allowed in Jackson without permits.) : 

The nine students, who were released on bond 
Tuesday night, appeared at a fund-raising and 
protest rally that night held by the NAACP at 
the College Hill Baptist Church. The Clarion- 
Ledger reports that as they entered the church 
the 4C0 or so Negroes present jumped to their 
feet and yelled “Glory.” 

On Wednesday, the day of the trials, there 
was an attempted demonstration at the city 
courthouse by several hundred Negroes, but, 
according to The Clarion-Ledger, they were 
“chased from the area by police dogs and club- 
wielding policemen.” A Negro free-lance pho- 


tographer was beaten over the head with a .45, 


caliber pistol by a man identified by the paper as 
a “noted Rankin County bootlegger.” The latter 
was charged with assault and maleery and carry- 
ing a concealed weapon. 

The “jam-packed segregated re heard 
testimony from police officers that the nine stu- 
dents on trial “would have caused trouble” had 
they been allowed to remain in the library. 

A United States Justice Department official an- 
nounced the next day in Washington that reports 
on the situation in Jackson had been received 
from the FBI and that the police action was 
being investigated. Also keeping “a close watch” 
on the disturbances was the state Sovereignty 
Commission, Mississippi’s official prosegregation 
agency. 

On Thursday evening some 800 Negroes met at 
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the Masonic Temple, under the auspices of the 
Mississippi NAACP, to protest the “vicious treat- 
ment” by Jackson policemen during the incident 
at the courthouse. The guest speaker was Clar- 
ence Mitchell of the NAACP Washington bureau. 

The Clarion-Ledger published no editorial 
comment on the events of the week. Some of its 
staff writers, however, made their views clear. 
Charles M. Hills, who writes a daily column, 
“Affairs of State,” wrote, “A quiet community 
has been invaded by rabble-rousers stirring up 
hates between the races, and following are the 
‘unbiased’ publicity media feeding an integrated 
North the choicest morsels from the Mississippi 
carcass. ... There will be little acceptance of 
the NAACP demands that white people fraternize 
with Negroes... .” 

“The Negro who has so long held the guiding 
and helping hand of the white,” Mr. Hills said, 
“may lose that hand as he climbs the back of his 
benefactor and teacher to shout into halls where 
he is not welcome.” 

Tom Ethridge wrote in his editorial-page 
column, “Mississippi Notebook,” that “Missis- 
sippi’s capital city ... has been the victim of 
some slanted publicity of late. One ‘news’ story 
sent out from here gave the impression that Jack- 


son police turned savage dogs upon helpleéss 
citizens and mercilessly clubbed a number of 
women and children.” 

He apparently referred to a United Press In- 
ternational wire story published in the New York 
Times and other papers which quoted Medger 
Evers, of the NAACP, one of those reportedly 
struck by a policeman’s club, as saying that 
“women and children in the group were beaten 
unmercifully.” 

The Clarion-Ledger, however, had printed a 
story by Cliff Sessions, of UPI, on its front page, 
which said that “During the brief eruption of 
violence Wednesday, some of the Negroes were 
hit with the police clubs and at least one was 
bitten by a dog. A Negro photographer, Thomas 
Arnold, was pistol-whipped by a white by- 
stander.” 

The only matter under dispute would seem to 
be the reported beating of women and children. 
Otherwise, the “slanted publicity” sent out to 
other parts of the country was pretty much what 
the people of Jackson, Mississippi, could read on 
the front pages of The Clarion-Ledger itself. 

No comment from anyone at the public li- 
brary appeared in the press reports. 

ese 
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Analecta Hymnica 


Medii Aevi _ 


Edited by M. DREvES AND C. BLUME 


A collection of Medieval Christian Hymns in the 
| original Latin text and language ' 


Volumes 1- 55, 1886-1922 


Cloth bound set, 17,250 pagesa eneur aoa hielo: eee $1,050.00 ` 
‘Single volumes, paper bound ......-... Pere ee weve 18.50 


Now Available 
Volumes 1-5 


Single volumes, paper bound ......... 00.0... cece cee cece eee ennes `. . 818.50 
(Entire set to be available Fall 1961) 


RI -JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York and London 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 17 Old Queen Street, London S.W. 1 


Mansi, J. D. 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova 
et Amplissima Collectio 
Cloth bound set in 60 volumes, folio, Lyon etc., 1899-1927 


$2,650.00 


HE “Mans?” contains the full text of all Church Councils ever held in the East 

. and West, from the first century to 1870 (Greek Councils to 1902). This im- 

portant work, considered the greatest of its type ever assembled, is one of the main 
source collections for almost every branch of historical research. 


æ 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


= WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


III Fifth Avenue © New York 3, N.Y. 
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CHILDRENS PRESS books fit the important artwork, stimulating continuity, careful grading 
classifications of science, social studies, the arts, and excellent story content combine to nourish 
joreign language and language arts. Beautiful interest in our exciting world of books. 


ALL CHILDRENS PRESS books are bound in guaranteed reinforced cloth bindings and do not have 
to be prebound. 24 exciting new titles for Fall 1961 will be an display in Cleveland. 


MELMONT: PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Reading Programs. Color, imagination, factual 
LOOK-READ-LEARN Books from MELMONT accuracy, usefulness and broad interest levels 
are socially significant, factual books to supple- join zo present refreshingly new and different 
ment the elementary Social Studies, Science and materials for the classroom and library. 
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. Aemember of the CHILDRENS PRESS family of companies for two years MELMONT presents strik-° 
ingly different editorial philosophies but retains the same hig^n degree of utility and manufacturing excel- 
lence as CHILDRENS PRESS. All books are bound.in guaranteed reinforced cloth bindings. 


& INTERNATIONAL VISUAL ` 
Ives EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 





IVES brings to the classroom and library prac- Use these outstanding new AUDIO-VISUAL. aids 
tical non-book teaching aids to give children a to dramatize Science, Social Studies, Reading and 
more comprehensive grasp of many vital subjects. Foreicn Language programs. 


IVES materials are prepared and selected under the direction of CHILDRENS PRESS editors and 


consultants. You will find the same high standards in IVES as you have come to expect from CHILDRENS 
PRESS and MELMONT. 






. Be sure to visit the CHILDRENS PRESS family and see our Fall 1961 line 
at the American Library Association Annual Conference. 


BOOTHS 522-524 CLEVELAND, JULY 9-14. 
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McGraw-Hill launches a new 


‘ | 


- service for America’s libraries 


The McGraw-Hill Bookmobile, a project of * PTA Groups 
the McGraw-Hill Library Service Department, %& Your Own Library 


begins a five-state tour of New York, Con- For complete information on how the exciting, 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and New unusual McGraw-Hill Bookmobile program 


Jersey this season. More than 1500 of the can help you and your community, see us at 
latest technical, art, business and scientific Boots 1001 at the ALA Conference. 


titles, plus the new McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia 
of Science and Technology and the entire 
Whittlesey House line of Junior Science books 
- will be displayed. The Bookmobile is available 
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An Advertisement of the American Publishers Corporation, Chicago, Hi. 


NANCY DREW AND THE LIBRARIAN 


About eight months ago, I suggested to a fine Middle West librarian that we 
were going to offer the NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY books in Library 
bindinz to the schools and libraries in the United States. She looked at me with 
pity in her eyes and said, “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself for offering such ` 
trash to the schools and libraries.” 
My answer then, as it is now, is very simple—if through the medium of NANCY 
DREW AND HARDY BOY books we can bring children into the library, these 
books have accomplished a real purpose. 
I believe the first objective of every public and school library is to bring children 
into the library to expose them to books and to acquaint them with the func- 
tions and purposes of the public and school library. 
J have yet to run into a child between 9 and 13 who has not heard of the 
NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY books. Many children cannot afford to 
buy them, and for that reason J believe we should offer them to public and 
school libraries. 
We all recognize the fact that they are not great literature, but on the other 
hand, how many of our children start their reading habits with great literature. 
Since we started this new program, we have personally checked with many 
public and school libraries who purchased the NANCY DREW AND HARDY 
BOY books in Library binding and have found that they are among the fastest 
circulating books in the library. 
Yesterday we received a reorder from the Uintah County Public Library at 
Vernal, Utah. The librarian, Le Ora Jacobe, ordered 12 NANCY DREW AND 
HARDY BOY books. With her arder, she included a card from one of the 
titles previously ordered. The card showed that the book had circulated 46 
times since she purchased it. This is only one of the many similar reports we 
have had. 
One librarian told us last week tha: she had to restrict the children to no more 
than two copies, because if she didn’t, the first group of children in the library 
exhausted the stock on these titles. She backed this statement up with an addi- 
tional order for a complete set of -he NANCY DREW AND HARDY BOY 
books. 
Once again, we only have this to say——if these books will bring children into 
the library and acquaint them not only with NANCY DREW AND HARDY 
BOY books, but also other books in the librazy and make them conscious of 
the library and its functions, then tlere is a definite place for these books on the 
public and school library shelves. 

| Sincerely, 


COME AND SEE US Garth Follett 
BOOTH 220 Garta B. FOLLETT 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND CONFERENCE 1024 W. Wasamcron Buvo, 
- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A former staff member thinks about the new headquarters 


by Ruth E. Warncke 


From 1955 until the end of 1960, I traveled 
in most of the states of the United States æ a 
staff member of ALA. I met librarians end 
trustees everywhere. No matter what task we 
worked on together, when it was finished or 
we took a break, we talked—about librar-_es, 
and about everything else from new hats to 
international affairs. No matter where we 
started, or ended, at some point we talked 
about the American Library Association. Steff 
members are not spared criticism of the Asso- 
ciation and many lively discussions started 
with “Why doesn’t ALA—?” Many more con- 
versations concerned our mutual hopes end 
dreams for the Association. 

For a while the big issue was “Chicago or 
Washington?” When that was settled, the ire- 
quently asked question was “When will the 
building be started?” As we talked about the 
committee method of getting things done, 
about financing, sites, and building plans, I 
sensed attitudes and aspirations about a new 
headquarters building. No one can say waat 
the membership—that large and varied entity 
—feels about anything, but as a member of 
ALA, and one who has talked to many mern- 
bers, I should like to say what I think meny 
of us feel. 

First, a little tinge of nostalgia and regret 
colors our feelings. Everyone who has seen 


the cover picture of the ALA Bulletin for De- 


cember 1953, with the staff lined up on <he 
grand staircase singing Christmas carols, is 
sorry that such a staircase will have no place in 
the new building. Everyone who has visited 50 


e Miss Warncke is assistant professor, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. She was recently director of the ALA 
Library-Cammunity Project (see her article in 


the last issue). 
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East Huron Street would rather not think of 
wreckers tearing the ivy from the old brick 
walls, ripping out the tile mantels, and smash- 
ing the glass bower on the first floor. Those 
who always meant to visit and never made it 
regret their lost opportunity. 

And there the regret ends! We are glad 
that the hole has been dug, the walls are ris- 
ing, and that at long last ALA will be properly 
housed. It is not all pride, although that is a 
big factor. We shall say to the foreign visitor 
a little more emphatically “And you must go 
to Chicago to visit ALA headquarters.” We 
shall urge our friends in Chicago who are not 
librarians or trustees to visit our new building. 
And we shall not hesitate to force our traveling 
companions to include Chicago in our itiner- 
ary, so that we may show them the ALA build- 
ing. 

Far more than pride, we feel a new sense of 
confidence in our leaders. We know that the 
decision to build was not an easy one. We 
know that it took courage to ask us, the mem- 
bers, to accept a curtailed program for a few 
years, and to dip into our pockets to re- 
store the money taken from endowment. We 
know that they know that we will scrutinize 
every door knob critically, and some of us 
will say they cost too much, and some will 
say they are not elegant enough. We are aware 
that those who had the decisions and plans to 
make worked long hours, and tapped their 
reserves of energy and courage. We are proud 
of them, and confident that they will bring 
the same dedication and reasoned courage to 
other important decisions that affect our wel- 
fare. 

There will be other decisions, and many of 
them. The rise of the new building signifies 
for many of us that ALA is committed to prog- 
ress. Our Association is obviously not willing 
to accept a make-do philosophy. Neither is it 
content with the scope and nature of the 
services it now provides. We are not tagging 


4 


after the forward sweep of librarianship—we * 


are taking the necessary steps to maintain our | 


lead. 
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The new services that will be available, once 
the building is finished and the major part of 
the bill is paid, intrigue us. We are not sure 
what it will mean to each of us individually 
to have our membership records on IBM cards, 
‘or to have ample and appropriate space to 
store ALA publications, but we have worked 
in old, worn-out buildings, some of us have 
worked in beautiful new buildings, and we are 
unshakable in our knowledge that good quar- 
ters mean improved service. 

“Corporate image’—a question that has 
teased industry even more than libraries—may 
be somewhat relieved for us by the new build- 
ing. Librarianship will certainly be more visi- 
ble when it is represented by a modern, five- 
story building in the heart of a developing 
area in Chicago. The public, including us, fre- 


quently reads as it runs, and a tall, stately 
structure can be read by the speediest as evi- 
dence of the importance of the Association and 
the services it helps its members to give. With 
us, the rest of the public can see here a tangi- 
ble proof of growth, and of faith in further 
growth. 

And if we are to expect more and more of 
our Association, we are glad that the staff who 
serve us will be able to do their work more 
efficiently at less cost in fatigue and strain. 
Those of us who take our elevators: and air 
conditioning for granted will be relieved of a 
nagging sense of guilt, and those of us who 
trudge up steep stairs in the blistering heat of 
a summer day will rejoice that we will no 
longer impose these conditions on those whom 
we employ at our national headquarters. ¢®® 


> By the time this article appears in print the north- 
south section of the new headquarters building will 
stand at its full five-story height. These photographs 
yi show construction progress at the middle of April; 
before the end of the month concrete had been 
poured for another floor. The photograph below 
ij shows how close the new building is to the old. 
' Some of the flat roof area of the present building is 
} being used for storage of materials. 
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Three great favorites... plus two dynamic new volumes. 
Each fulfills the searching needs of today for works 
of Christ-centered quality and content. 


CHRIST-CENTERED BOOKS WITH POPULAR APPEAL 


God’s Great Plan for You 


By Richard Caemmerer. The simple, yet 
profound story of what God does for man. 
Answers “How shall I think of God ?”... 
“Why am I here on earth?” and many 
other questions that baffle mankind. $2.00 


The Christ of the Gospels 
Translated hy Wm. F. Beck. Weaves the 


four Gospels into one story... free of 
archaic words and terms. Tells the events 
of Christ’s life in clear, chronological 


order. 224 pages, $3.00 


Little Visits With God 

By A. H. Jahsmann and Martin Simon. 
Over 100,000 copies sold! 200 simple 
devotions, including Bible passages to 
learn, prayers. Ideal for families with 
small children. 287 pages, $3.00 


See Concordia ads in TIME magazine 


Sex and the Church 
By H. Coiner. O. Feucht, P. Hansen, A. 


von Rohr Sauer. A penetrating inquiry 
into modern sex attitudes in light of 
evangelical Scripture interpretation .. . 
Old Testament times to now, $3.50 


Little Children, Sing to God! 
By A. H. Jahsmann and Arthur W. Gross. 


79 short, easily-learned hymns for ages 


3-7. Has 18 full-color, full page pastels 


plus 40 line drawings by Frances Hook 
. a charming book. 96 pages, $2.95 


Write for your FREE CATALOG 


i 


ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE œ» 3558 S. JEFFERSON eœ» ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


See George Thomas and 
Gary Klammer at Concordia’s Booth 425 
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7 He gets answers unassisted in 
Ea today’s Britannica Junior 


Once a child knows how to‘use a dictionary, he can 
use Britannica Junior. Through Britannica Junior's 
unique one-volume index, he can locate information 
quickly . . . and without help. 

The information he can find so easily is equally easy 
for him to understand. Sentences and paragraphs are 
kept short to sustain his interest. And the type size is 
large and easy-to-read (it was actually chosen by ele- 

. mentary school children). Only subjects of interest to 
elementary school students are covered, and for that 
reason each subject is more complete. . EE P E T 

Today’s Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia Britannica's new teaching unit, “Seeds and 

designed for those five most important years—fourth their Plants,” write John R. Rowe, teen 
7 ; cyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. 
grade through eighth. l 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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[a UNIQUE NEW SUSPENSE NOVEL 


HOUSE OF FEAR |. 


by Russell Kirk 


“A melodramat adventure story, written in an old-fashioned stylized 
manner and with great charm. The bold and attractive hero, Hugh 
Logan, a lawyer, is sent to the Hebrides . . . to buy the remote and 
unusual island of Carnglass owned by one of the few remaining 
. MacAskivals, a dignified and ancient lady of declining means. The 
island is practically inaccessible, there being no usual means of com- 

_ munication, and Hugh’s mission is almost doomed from the start by 
some mysterious attempts on his life. He does manage to land at last 
on this strange outpost of the western world and discovers a very com- 

_ plicated situation. . . . Its main virtue is the very effective use Kirk 
makes of the stark and beautiful setting and his sustaining throughout 








of an impending sense of catastrophe.” —Virginia Kirkus 


Other New Titles from FLEET 
“a ane, THE FUTURE OF 
EEN BOAT Bill Robinson EDUCATION 


A comprehensive, well- illustrated, f by Thomas Molnar. Foreword by Russell 
guide to selecting, buying, building, Kirk. 

outfitting, commissioning and sailing A penetrating inquiry into the loss of 
$4.95 a new boat, by an outstanding au- true academic values in our bureauc- 
. thority in the field. i ` racy-laden educational system. 


A NATIONAL BEST SELLER. 


MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


by Lillian Rogers Parks, with Frances Spatz Leighton. $4.95 


“Mrs. Parks has revealed the most human qualities about the Presidents and 
z» their families, and I am eating it up.” -Jerome Beatty, Saturday Review . 


ESPECIALLY FOR THE SUMMER——— 
LAND, WOOD & WATER TY 


by Sen. Robert $. Kerr. Introduction by Vice President Lyndon Johnson $4.95 


HOW TO PLAY WINNING BRIDGE | .: 


ae -by Alfred Sheinwold and Edgar Kaplan $3.95 
2 AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
z ELMER... BACKWARDS 


by Elmer Wheeler $4.95 


AND ‘OUR MOST EXCITING FORTHCOMING TITLE—— 
This Difficult Individual, EZRA POUND | 


by Eusface Mullins 
This intimate biography is based on an exciting fiendelip between “Old Ez” and “The Mulligator,” 
as Pound termed them. Surely a perry event. $4.95 


Publishing Gorp. 230 Park Ave. NLY.17,NY. | 
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by Germaine Krettek 


MEETING WITH SECRETARY RIBICOFF 


On April 11 a small delegation of ALA ofh- 
cials met with the Honorable Abraham S. Ribi- 
coff, recently appointed Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, to in- 
troduce to the Secretary the Association’s inter- 
ests in pending legislation and its thinking on 
future legislative matters of interest to libraries. 
In the group were Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
president; Emerson Greenaway, chairman, Fed- 
eral Relations Committee; David H. Clift, execu- 
tive director; and Germaine Krettek, director, 
Washington Office. In this friendly two-way ex- 
change ALA officials were able to acquaint the 
Secretary with some policies and programs of 





the Association and to learn some of the view- 
points of the new Secretary. 


REVISION OF POSTAL RATES 


Postmaster Day sent to Congress on April 17 a 
letter transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
adjust postal rates, which was introduced into 
the House the following day by Representative 
Tom Murray (D., Tenn.) and became H.R.6418. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. The Postmaster ex- 
pressed the hope that the bill would be adopted 
so as to take effect in the fiscal year starting 
July 1, 1961. 

Included in this proposal for comprehensive 
increases is a raise in the Library Materials 
Rate, including cooperative processing, from 4¢ 
on the first pound and 1¢ on succeeding pounds 
to 5¢ on the first pound and 3¢ on succeeding 
pounds, an increase of 20 per cent to 65 per cent 
depending on the size of the package. 

The educational and cultural materials rate 
applicable to books, sheet music, 16mm educa- 
tional films, records, educational tests or authors’ 
manuscripts, and related items is proposed to be 
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...a hew concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow's shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 


N AS ALL OUTDOORS. 
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We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


® Since 1910 @ 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 
| AMES I SHELVING DIVISION 


Milpitas, California 
$ Representatives in Principal Cities 
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increased from 9¢ on the first pound and 5¢ on 
succeeding pounds to 10¢ on the first pound and 
6¢ on succeeding pounds. This increase will run 
from about 15 to 20 per cent depending on the 
size of the package. 

Hearings will begin on Tuesday, April 25, 
and ALA will again request time to be heard in 
opposition to these increases. 

Last year when a similar increase was pro- 
pesed, ALA testified in opposition. The commit- 
tes failed to report out a bill before the end oz 
the 86th Congress. This year, however, it is ex- 
pected that a postal rate bill will be enacted. 


LSA APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 1962 


On April 19 ALA testified before the HEW 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee in support of the $7.5 million annual grant 
which the President’s budget recommends for the 
Library Services Act in fiscal 1962. While point- 
ing out the advances in state and local support 
and the many accomplishments under the Li- 
brary Services Act to date, the testimony empha- 
sized the unmet needs which are substantial. 
Senate hearings are anticipated sometime in 
May. 


& 12”, 





Low 

Cost 
Micro- 
film 
Cabinets 





Stacking Cabinets, Capacity 69 MICROFILM 
BOXES. 


LSA SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


The Third Supplemental Appropriation Bill. 


(H.R.5188), authorizing an additional amount 
of $1.3 million for the Library Services Act for 
fiscal year 1960, was signed by President Ken- 


nedy on March 31. This supplemental request ` 


stems from Congressional action on the Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal 1960 when allotments to 
the stat2s were authorized at $7.5 million but 
only $6,131,000 was actually appropriated. 


P. L. 480 


On March 23 President Kennedy transmitted 
to Congress an amendment to the fiscal 1962 
budget or the Legislative Branch (H.Doc.118), 
consistir.g of a request for an additional $721,700 
for the Library of Congress. The purpose of this 
appropriation is to permit the Library to begin 
the program authorized by section 104(n) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended. It would provide for 
the acquisition—in India, Pakistan, and the 
United Arab Republic—of foreign library mate- 
rials of technical, scientific, cultural, or educa- 
tional significance. Technically, of the amount 
requested, $645,500 would be for the “purchase” 


In troducing 


DISCABINETS FOR LP ALBUMS 


All metal Stacking Sectional DISCABINET with complete 
CATALOGING SYSTEN. CAPACITY 60 LP-ALBUMS 7”, 10” 





Designed to fit standard book shelving. 


Complete line of sectional & double door cabinets for: records, tapes, films, filmstrips, also mobile 


units, 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE & PRICES—SEE US IN BOOT 
429 AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE ; 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES INC. 1589 Addison Rd. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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of United States-owned foreign currencies in the 
designated countries. 

It is anticipated that hearings will be held 
early in May by the Legislative Subcommittee of 


‘the House Appropriations Committee, of which 


Tom Steed (D., Okla.) is chairman.. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


On April 19 Representative Edith Green 
(D.,Ore.) introduced H.R.6483, a new bill re- 
sulting from changes made following hearings 
by the House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion on the original Administration-supported 
higher education bill..The new bill provides not 
only for scholarships for undergraduate study in 
institutions of. higher education, a feature offer- 
ing potentialities for more trained librarians, but 


-for loans and grants for classrooms and related 


facilities, the latter specifically including librar- 
ies. Originally solely a loan program, subcom- 
mitteé action changed the bill to provide that the 
$300 million available per year over a period of 
five years be divided for grants and loans, 60 
per cent ($180 million) for grants, 40 per cent 
($120 million) for loans. ALA testimony on 
H.R.5166 before the Special Committee on March 


17 supported the intent of the bill but pointed 
out that “loans for college and university librar- 
ies [would] not meet the needs of all institu- 
tions,” since in some cases state laws prevent 
utilization of federal loans for nonrevenue. pro- 
ducing buildings and fiscal policies of some pri- 
vate institutions are likewise a deterrent. In its 
present form the bill meets the needs of a greater 
number of college libraries. An early vote is ex- 
pected on the House Floor on H.R.6483. No ac- 
tion has been taken to date by the Senate on the 
companion bill, §.1241, sponsored by Senator 
Lister Hill with thirteen cosponsors, but accele- 
rated activity by the Senate is anticipated now 
that the House subcommittee has reported out a 
bill, and ALA will again testify on the need for 
college library buildings and scholarships for li- 
brarians when the Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee holds hearings. 


THE SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Administration bill to aid public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, H.R.4970, intro- 
duced by Representative Frank Thompson 
(D.N.J.) on February 28 was referred to the 
General Subcommittee on Education of the 


FREE RECORD CATALOG OFFERS 


DISCOUNTS OF 30% AND MORE! 


Your budget buys so much more when you purchase all your educational records by mail from Chester- 
field, Join the 1014 schools, libraries and associations who shop Chesterfield for - 


@ brand new factory-fresh records 


@ comprehensive selection of titles re- 
searched by our educational record di- 
rector ` 


@ postage pre-paid to anywhere in U.S. 


@ complete satisfaction unconditionally 
guaranteed 


@ personal attentlon to special requests 


@ no packing, handling or shipping charges 


GET DISCOUNTS FROM 30% to 70% ON. 


Classical Music ® The Spoken Word ® Recordings for the ‘Younger Set” 


WRITE FOR FREE LP 

CATALOG #102 
BRAND NEW EDITION 

CONTAINS 1,121 TITLES 


VISIT OUR CONVENTION BOOTH 
AND PICK UP YOUR FREE GIFT! 
CHESTERFIELD MUSIC, INC. 

12 WARREN: ST., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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Eouse Education Committee. Before this sub- 
committee on March 17, ALA testified in general 
support of the bill and specifically in favor of 
provisions of the bill related to school libraries. 
In its testimony it stated the assumption that 
funds for the construction for classrooms “and 
related facilities” could be used for school li- 
braries and that provisions for “instructional ma- 
terials other than textbooks” would apply to 
books, periodicals, and equipment for school li- 
b-aries. It was further pointed out in connec- 
tion with funds for teachers’ salaries that schocl 
librarians are generally considered by state de- 
partments of education to be teachers as well as 
librarians. . 

On March 18 similar testimony had been pre- 
sented by ALA on 5.1021, identical to the House 
b:ll, before the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion. . 

With controversial questions of funds for im- 
pacted areas and church-state relationships still 
unresolved as of April 19 the House General 
Subcommittee on Education adjourned its meet- 
ings. 

At this point it is difficult to say exactly what 
kind of a school assistance bill will be finally 
exacted but prospects for useful legislation are 
good. Widespread citizen support is essential. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION EDUCATION 


Also on the agenda during April were several 
House bills which would provide federal assist- 
arce for university extension work. H.R. 4386, 
introduced by Representative Cleveland Bailey 
(D., W.Va.), and similar bills were the subject 
of hearings held on Thursday, April 13, by the 
Select Subcommittee on Education of the House. 
These bills provide grants to state universities 
ard land-grant colleges for extension of their 
adult education programs. | 

Last year ALA testified in support of similar 
lezislation but recommended that provisions be 
acded to the bill permitting expenditure of funds 
for the library materials and services needed to 
bulwark the courses given under such programs. 

The present bills again fail to recognize that 
ary program for the further extension of adult 
ecucation off the campus will require books and 
otaer library materials for the use of students 
taking such courses and the faculty conducting 
them. 

Congressmen need mail emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making library materials available ii 
such university extension activities are to be 


succesful. 
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SAYANNA 
JANICE HOLT GILES 


Stormy, glamorous Savanna Fowler and the 
Arkansas Territory star in Mrs. Giles’ sixth and 
newest novel about the American Frontier. $4.95 


CLOCK WITHOUT HANDS i 
CARSON McCULLERS 


This long-awaited novel by one of America's 


great writers plunges to the quick of life. "It 
is about response and responsibility —~ of man 
toward his owr livingness," says the author. $3.75 


DR. SPOCK TALKS. with MOTHERS 
BENJAMIN M. SPOCK, M.D. 


The leading writer on child care now explains 
the deeper meaning of the behavior and mis- 
behavior of children in a book which will be a 
permanent reference. 


THE BLUE or CAPRICORN 
EUGENE BURDICK 


Co-author of The Ugly American, prize-winning 
nove ist {The Ninth Wave), Eugene Burdick now 
explcres Oceania, a modern world of polyglot 
islanders and primitive savages, 


MONMOUTH 
CHARLES BRACELEN FLOOD 


The author — whose first novel Love !s a Bridge 
won a Hougtton Mifflin Literary Fellowship 
Award — mates his first excursion into Amer- 
ican history with this powerful story of the 
crucial Battle of Monmouth. 


THE PROFESSOR 


AND THE PRIME MINISTER 
THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


An accurate, objective portrait of Frederick 
Lindemann, Lord Cherwell, Winston Churchill's 


= perscnal scien-ific advisor and a central figure 


in the current debate over England's wartime 
scien-ific policy. 


This fall we will introduce Sentry 
Editions, a new development in 
paperback books, In a format of viny! 
cloth designed to last a lifetime, Sentry 
Editions secure America's heritage of 
literature ard history. The first twelve 
distinguished titles will appear Septem- 
ber Íl. 


Houghton Mifflin Company rox 


ALA Bulletin June 1961 


R E ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


S E EEE e. “New Lire” in your library. An œ 


~ ge accurate, interesting, always 
non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 


` 
mr 








« Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 





when you want the best... the very best 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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CREATIVE publications in the. Educational Instructional field are 
ually indicative of "firsts." 

The stor 

alization ot the need for Educational Visual Aids in bound book form. 


The purpose of CREATIVE Publications is to give young men and 


ung women new horizons, riches, more abiding interests and loftier 


ms and ideals. . 

CREATIVE publications are the proper tools for teachers to de 
lop their creativity, inspiration and conception. —_ 

For many years CREATIVE has pioneered the development of Edu- 
tional visual aids and plans to diversify its publications to cover other 
bject areas in the future. 


In the Fields of Natural and Physical Sciences and Social Studies, | 


REATIVE publications are indispensable teaching aids. 

CREAT FIVE 'S unsurpassed Youth Fitness and Sports Series is'a new 
irst" dedicated to educators and youths who will inherit the health 
id future of our great nation. | 


REATIVE SPORTS SERIES: — 1536 pages in 6 volumes. A youth fitness series de- 
loped to promote greater intra-mural participation in school sport activities as 
Il as after school individua' or group recreational games. Authoritatively written 
d highly endorsed by: educators, librarians and coaches as a complete education 


the popular and recreational sports“for.participants and spectators who desire to 


rther their knowledge of besic ‘fundamentals and techniques. 


ANISH" CREATIVE SCIENCE SERIES: — 
crito de manera que se mantiene el interes del 
amno. 224 paginas en cada tomo; completamente 
iavo por todas partes; sumamente recomendado 
aprobado por maestros; encuadernacion atractiva 
duradera; indice al fin de cada tomo. 


REATIVE SCIENCE. SERIES: ~~ Prepared in co- 
aration wth the ‘American Mugedm of Natural 
story and the Hayden. Planetarjum. ? Designed to 
ve pupils a visual” approach “to Hhe physical 
iences, to act as an “introduction ‘to the basic 
cts of these basic sciences" sand ito-stimulate a 
sire for naw adventures:in science today. Each . 
lume individually indexed «with “complete table 
contents, my 


ax, 
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>MMUNITY OF LIVING ` THINGS: Boe 
cooperation with the National Audubon Society of 
nerica, Nature's educational story in words and 
ctures devaloped Ecologically. Over 600 full-page 
istrations, more than 75 reproduced from nature's 
srious living color. Table of Contents and indi- 
dual index in all volumes. A valuable aid in natural 
ience for conservation study, natural history, 
tany, zoology and ecology. ; 


FING TOGETHER IN THE MODERN WORLD: — 
pecially prepared for elemantary and junior high ea N 
n0ols. Over 900 beautiful graphic illustrations. A 5 
ual apprcach to the Socal Studies, useful for 
ography, language arts, nome economics, ele- 
sntary sciance, health education and nutrition. 
ə Index Reference Guide.is divided into (1) Cross 
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ference Index, {2) Study Planning Guide, 
) Picture Finding Guide. ts 
Write for Free Color Brochure i Š 
Č REATIVE l : 
E}DUCATIONAL 1 


SScocizry, INC. 


of the CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY is the — 


-REATIVE'S Family of Firsts.. 
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DINOSAURS 
Their Discovery and Their World 


Edwin H. Colbert, American Museum of Natural 
History. A comprehensive book for the general 
reader on dinosaurs and their world. Over 100 illus- 
trations. YA $7.50 


SANDS OF DUNKIRK 


Richard Colher. A recreation of the incredible evac- 
uation of the British Army from the beach at Dun- 
kirk. Action photographs. YA $4.50 


YOU ONLY HAVE TO GET RICH ONCE 


Walter K. Gutman. The author of the famous Gut- 
man Market Letter offers unconventional advice on 
the subject of making money in the stock market. 


$4.50 


SERGEANT CHUNG MING 


Hans Maeter. This novel about the struggle be- 
tween two Chinese of conflicting ideologies dra- 
matically portrays the tragic forces at work in to- 
day’s China. $4.50 


STRAW IN MY CAMEL’S HAIR 
Nada Buckingham and Ingrid Etter. The hilarious 


-account of two English girls and their secretarial 


stint for an Arabian Sheik. Jllustrated. $3.75 


PARENTS WITHOUT PARTNERS 


‘Jim and Janet Frank Egleson. A handbook for di- 


vorced, widowed or separated parents based on the 
experiences of the national Parents Without Part- 
ners organization. $4.50 


AN EXCURSION TO THE SKY 


Grozdana Olujic. A young Yugoslav woman’s bril- 
liant first novel—denounced by the Communists for 
its rejection of “socialist realism.” $3.00 


FISHING TACKLE AND TECHNIQUES 


Dick Wolff. First complete guide to the purchase, 
use and maintenance of every kind of rod, reel and 
line for fresh and salt water fishing. J llustrated. 

YA $4.95 








4 MOCHTE 


Summer -Fall 


THE JAMES BEARD COOKBOOK 


A durable, hard-cover edition of a superb basic 
cookbook by America’s foremost food authority. 
$4.95 


THERE 1S A RIVER 


Richard Vaughan. This remarkably lyric autobiog- 
raphy of the author’s childhood in Wales in the 
years 1910-20 breathes a radiant joy of living and 
spirit of a time long gone. YA $3.50 


SEW FOR YOUR CHILDREN 


Mary Johnson. An experienced clothes designer of- 
fers detailed instruction on making children’s cloth- 
ing with tips on a wardrobe that “grows with the 
child.” Profusely illustrated. $4.50 


WHAT COOKS IN SUBURBIA 


Lila Perl. A first-class cookbook designed with the 
suburban housewife in mind; recipes arranged ac- 
cording to meal occasion. Illustrated. $4.95 


AMERICAN SAIL 
A Pictorial History 


Alexander Laing. A lavishly illustrated book that 
recaptures the great age of sail in America—the 
ships and the men who sailed them; battles, dis- 
asters and sailing triumphs. Over 500 contemporary 
illustrations in bl. and wh. and color. 

YA $11.95 ($15.00 after Jan. 1) 


I WAS BORN TOMORROW 


Grace Nies Fletcher. A moving account of the au- 
thor’s spiritual odyssey from despair to rebirth— 
occasioned by the grim knowledge that her husband 
of 25 years was soon to die. YA $3.95 


VA-—-Suitable for young adult collections 


See all of these books 
at DUTTON’S 
ALA Convention Booth 
No. 420. 





E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10 
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_ Coming in the Fall- 
a tremendously expanded line 
of GOLDEN BOOKS | 


for schools and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. E 
30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books. ` 
and science books, Books for all ages and on all subjects. 


Special Golden Books 


GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
ELEANOR C. Munro. This huge 


daz- : 
zling volume, will be $9.98 net. Ready 


in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. ; 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were’ 
there. Commentary by EARL SCHENCK 
Miers. $11.98 net. Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Life's TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


10,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
‘Camp, The dramatic: story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 


August. $4.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. ` 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-Higħ School. 


Life’s THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By SAREL ErMRL. Special Edition for 
Young Readers adapted from_the 
$12.50 edition. Extraordinary adven- 
ture in natural history. Sept. $5.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young read- 
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ers of best-selling American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 


. $7.99 net. Grades 5-High School, 


Giant Golden Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. A Child's 
Introduction to the Science of Life. 
Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 


WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS. By FRED 
DIETRICH and Seymour RerT. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 
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GOLDEN ABC BOOK. Written and illus- 
trated by Hirany Knicut. Wonderful 
whimsy for the young set: August. 
$2.39 net. Grades K-2, | 


CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 


‘by Ove Risom. Imaginative adventure ` 


story. August. $2.39 net. Grades K-3, 


Plus : 


1 new GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 
2 new. BEGINNING READERS 
1 new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 
3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 
4 enchanting fairy tale books 


1 brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOMS ' 

And a new and different 16-volume 


reference encyclopedia for the 
' lower grades 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
. 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Come see us af Booths #309-311 and our display of Childrén’s Books Around the World. 
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UNESCO 


and the future 


“This is not the report to the members of the 
American Library Association on UNESCO's li- 
brary activities which I have promised myself to 
write as their nominee on the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. Having become 
involved in the somewhat more general aspects 
of UNESCO and its relation to the foreign policy 
of the United States, I have had little opportunity 
to follow the library program as closely as I 
should have liked. Nor is this a discussion of 
ways in which the ALA and its members can 
help implement the UNESCO program. The ALA 
Panel on UNESCO, under the chairmanship of 
Verner Clapp, is working on this problem, and 
a number of groups and individuals are already 
engaged in effective activities. For example, un- 
der the leadership of Jane Scott McClure, Chair- 
man of its Asia Project Committee, the Young 
Adult Services Division has planned and carried 
out an effective program for the promotion of 
better understanding of Asia and Asians by high 
school age young people of the United States 
and Canada, an implementation of UNESCO's 
Third Major Project, the promotion of mutual 
understanding between Asia and the West. This 
has been described in ‘Arkansas Discovers Asia 
in the ALA Bulletin for October 1960, and else- 
where. 

“This is, instead, a rather personal reflection 
upon the role of UNESCO in today’s complex 
world and upon its future.” 


It is no longer necessary to explain that 
UNESCO is neither a breakfast food nor a 
Romanian dramatist. The noble words of its 
constitution, especially the preamble, with its 
ringing affirmation that since wars are made 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be constructed, 
have become familiar to many. But it may be 
worth while to look for just a minute at the 
nature and the apparent purpose of the organ- 
ization. 

In the minds and intentions of the founders 
of UNESCO peace seems to have been the 
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paramount idea, meeting, as they did in 1945, 
at the end of the most terrible war the world 
had seen. Article I of the Constitution begins: 
“The purpose of the Organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting col- 
laboration among the nations through educa- 
tion, science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, 
language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

Now I shall not stop for an exercise in rhe- 
torical analysis, but I suggest that this is an 
extraordinarily rich sentence in which the 
overriding intention is somewhat clearer than 
the logic. Passing over the noble language of 
the Constitution and, for the moment, the idea 
of promoting peace, we can say in the simplest 
terms that UNESCO is an organization formed 
to advance education, science, and culture. If 
you do not agree that these things are worth 
advancing, we have hardly enough in common 
to continue the discussion. I grant that you 
can give me a very bad half hour by pressing 
me to prove from recent history how more 
education or more science leads to peace. The 
seeds of the greatest war of them all germin- 
ated in two of the nations which had the most 
highly developed educational systems in Eu- 
rope and Asia. It is science which has given 
mankind, among a number of more benevolent 
gifts, the power to destroy all life on the earth. 
As for culture, you do not need to remind me 
what the Nazis did with that concept spelled 
with a K. Perhaps you will permit me to con- 
tinue simply in the faith that education, sci- 
ence, and culture are desirable ends in them- 
selves, a faith which is strong enough to keep 
most of us in our present line of work. 
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UNESCO then is a club organized to ad- 
vance education, science, and culture. The 
members of this club are at the moment 98 
sovereign nations, each of them having a single 
vote in determining the policies and activities 
of the club. A secretariat of some one thousand 
persons, located at the headquarters in Paris 
and scattered on missions around the world, 
carries on those activities of the organization 
which the individual members do not volun- 
tarily undertake. For the support of the secre- 
tariat and other activities these members pay 
dues on a sliding scale determined on the basis 
of such factors as population and national in- 
come. The share of the United States is the 
largest, about one-third of the total. Every two 
years the members meet, represented by a del- 
egation from each country, to decide upon the 
program and budget for the next two years. 
Between meetings an executive board advises 
the secretariat. 

That is about all there is. I have stated the 
matter thus baldly because there sometimes 
seems to grow up a false mystique about 
UNESCO and other international governmen- 
tal organizations which prevents us from see- 
ing their basic nature clearly enough to judge 
them accurately. Actually, UNESCO is not un. 
like any local chapter of the League of Women 
Voters, except that it has somewhat fewer 
members, which happen to be states rather 
than people, and a somewhat different purpose 
and program. And like any club it must be 
appraised on the basis of whether its purposes 
are worth while and whether it makes any 
progress in achieving its purposes. 

Has UNESCO made any progress, then, in 
advancing education, science, and culture? Or, 
to be more rigorous, has UNESCO accom- 
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Mr. Dix (center) was vice-chairman of the 
United States Delegation to the Eleventh 
General Conference of UNESCO held in 
Paris last year. The accompanying article 
is in part a report on that conference. 
In the photograph he is seen calling on 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk to report as, 
chairman of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. With them is Alan K. Man- 
chester, a member of the commission. Mr. 
Dix is a member of the ALA International 
Relations Committee and has been its 
chairman. When not occupied with 
UNESCO or ALA, he is librarian of Prince- 
ton University. 


plished things which would have not been ac- 
complished so easily or so well without it? On 
balance, I think that the answer is yes. Not all 
of its programs have been successful, of 
course, and there has been constant debate as 
to where program emphasis should fall. Some 
have maintained that UNESCO should attempt 
to cover all fields of education, science, and 
culture; others have advocated greater concen- 
tration on a few activities. Some have felt that 
it should be primarily a medium for the most 
lofty intellectual communication, a sort of 
world council of learned societies. Others have 
believed that its prime role was technical as- 
sistance to less developed areas. All are par- 
tially right of course, and the debate has in 
general been a healthful one. For UNESCO is 
a young organization, a new thing in the his- 
tory of the world, and it must feel its way 
pragmatically. 

It is my own impression that UNESCO has . 
been most successful in those activities which 
are truly international, in those programs 
which have involved true collaboration among 
nations, not merely simultaneous but unrelated ` 
activities. These are activities which no other 
organization could carry on quite so effec- 
tively. 

International agreements such as the Univer- 
sal Copyright Convention and the Florence 
Convention could hardly have been developed 
without UNESCO. Both lie close to the heart 
of UNESCO’s field of interest; both involve 
agreements among governments and extensive 
negotiation, factors which demand the good 
offices of some international body. Most of the 
major publishing countries except those in the 
Soviet group have adhered to the Copyright 
Convention. The Florence Convention, by re- 
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moving tariffs on the importation of books and 
scientific equipment for teaching purposes, 
promotes the free flow of knowledge. 

In the field of natural science UNESCO’s 
role in initiating and stimulating the Interna- 
‘tional Geophysical Year and CERN, the co- 
operative European center for nuclear research 
in Switzerland, was a major one. 

In the social sciences, UNESCO’s promotion 
of international studies in the social implica- 
tions of technological change seems to have 
been productive. This is a subject of particular 
interest to the emerging countries, which rec- 
ognize that there must be rapid industrializa- 
tion but are fearful of some of its social by- 
products. On the other hand, programs aimed 
directly at peaceful cooperation and the re- 
duction of tensions, which have taken the form 
of direct confrontation of the Soviet and the 
West at the conference table, have been 
scarcely more effective than similar meetings 
at the political level. 

In the cultural field, the establishing of pilot 
public libraries, such as that at New Delhi, 
holding up a model and a stimulus for a whole 
continent, has been an effective device. At first 
glance, it would seem that this kind of activity 
could be conducted equally well on a bilateral 
basis, that the international machinery is 
wasted on it. Yet the premises under which 
both the USIA and the British Council work, 
admirable though those organizations are, 
seem to have prevented their libraries from 
- escaping the taint of seeming to be foreign 
propaganda agencies in the host countries. As 
demonstrations of highly developed democratic 
free public libraries, they might well have been 
a more effective argument for democracy than 
the more direct public information approach. 

Finally, in the field of education UNESCO 
has spent more than in any other field and has 
attained substantial results. Yet perhaps be- 
cause the needs are so overwhelming, or be- 
cause education is so peculiarly a local and na- 
tional matter, I feel that UNESCO until now 
has hardly discovered its most effective role 
in education. 

In addition to these few specific examples of 
effective UNESCO programs there is a whole 
range of undramatic but useful continuing ac- 
tivities: the provision of experts to meet spe- 
cific needs in individual states, the substantial 
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stimulation and encouragement of intellectual 
communication through international nongov- 
ernmental organizations, the collection and 
dissemination of statistics and bibliographic 
information—all successful because they could 
hardly have been done so well by any other 
agency. If this were an article on the achieve- 
ments of UNESCO, these activities could not 
be thus brushed off in a single sentence, for 
many of the most valuable of the organiza- 
tion’s accomplishments are concealed beneath 
this general description. For example, the Di- 
rector of the ALA International Relations Of- 
fice has reported from the field that the pro- 
vision over the years of a series of library ex- 
perts and advisers to Indonesia has been per- 
haps the most significant factor in that coun- 
try’s impressive development of public librar- 
ies. 
Along with these there have been all too 
many diversionary activities, reflecting merely 
national vanity or the special interest of some 
small but politically skillful group. Efforts to- 
ward program concentration, in which the 
United States has for some years taken leader- 
ship, have however been modestly effective and 
must be continued. 

In summary, it would seem to me that 
UNESCO has been really quite successful in its 
first fifteen years in a whole series of stimula- 
tive and catalytic programs for the advance- 
ment of education, science, and culture, if one 
recognizes the limitations placed upon it by 
various circumstances. 

Not as an apologia but as realistic frame- 
work for future action a brief summary of 
these circumstances, of these controlling facts 
of life within which UNESCO has been forced 
to act, may be useful. 

In the first place, the image of UNESCO as 
a great and powerful supranational organiza- 
tion must be tempered by the realization that 
its resources and abilities are really quite 
limited in several ways. As a club, it can no 
more command any one of its members to do 
something than the League of Women Voters 
can compel one of its members to adopt a par- 
ticular attitude or spend six hours a week in 
good works. 

More important, its financial and human re- 
sources are extremely modest in view of the 
problems confronting it. Its regular budget for 
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the last two years was about $26,000,000 and 
its total staff about a thousand, just about the 
size of the budget and faculty of a small uni- 
versity, Princeton for example. With these re- 
sources UNESCO is expected to do something 
about education, science, and culture in the 
entire world, in all fields of human knowledge, 
and at every level from the illiterate to the 
most advanced scholar—and at the same time 
to do something about peace. The necessity of 
extreme concentration of program is obvious. 

Yet there are 98 members in the club, with 
widely varying interests and needs. The prog- 
ess of mutual accommodation, of compromise, 
is difficult even in the Senate of the United 
States, where the objectives and the back- 
grounds of the members should be quite simi- 
lar. In an international organization, where 
there is the widest dissimilarity; the process 
is incredibly difficult. I do not wish to belabor 
this point, but it must be understood that it 
is never easy to get anything done in an inter- 
national organization. 

The basic difficulty is of course political, or, 
to be more blunt, the Russians. This is a sub- 
ject too complex to discuss here. I must report 
ray own impression however that there is little 
evidence that the Soviet Union now has a seri- 
cus and responsible interest in using UNESCO 
to promote education, science, and culture. 
There is, on the other hand, considerable evi- 
cence that the Soviets and their satellites, hav- 
ing attempted to use UNESCO for purposes 
af their own propaganda and having failed to 
dominate it, are now experimenting with ways 
to wreck it completely, just as they are doing 
in the United Nations. If I am incorrect, I can 
only say that this is the impression given by 
tne actions of the Soviet Delegation at the last 
general conference. This is most unfortunate, 
for surely one of the great hopes for UNESCO 
has been that it would offer at least one chan- 
nel of maintaining productive relations with at 
least one sector of the Soviet people. 

It must be said also that few of the major 
world powers, including the United States, 
have really taken UNESCO seriously until re- 
cently. In general, the handling of UNESCO 
affairs has been placed by a government either 
in its Ministry of Education or in its Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. The Ministry of Education 
tends of necessity to look inward at its own 
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pressing domestic problems, and it has more 
often than not in the major (that is, the 
wealthy) powers not seen any clear benefit in 
paying more than token attention to UNESCO. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs, like our De- 
partment of State, is traditionally concerned 
with political diplomacy, and it has until re- 
cently often seen little connection between ed- 
ucational and cultural activities and the con- 
duct oz foreign relations. As a result, UNESCO 
has sterved, both for lack of money and, even 
more <mportant, for lack of attention at the 
policy-making level of government. These 
views would now be seriously mistaken, and 
I think that they are changing, as I shall try 
to sugzest. 

These then are samples of the areas in which 
UNESO has achieved at least a modest suc- 
cess, and these are some of the problems and 
conditions which have hedged it in. 

Whet of the future? May we expect 
UNESCO to continue an essentially similar 
program, or will there be substantial changes? 
Will tke problems remain the same, or will the 
conditions which surround and influence the 
organization change? In other words, can 
UNESCO respond effectively to new and un- 
doubtedly greater challenges as they appear? 

The events of the Eleventh General Confer- 
ence, held in Paris from the middle of No- 
vember to the middle of December, 1960, sug- 
gest some answers. I shall not attempt to sum- 
marize the conference, for since it as usual 
concerned itself largely with the shaping of the - 
next two-year program, it is as impossible to 
summarize briefly as the program itself. In- 
stead, I shall mention three items which ap- | 
pear in the program as finally approved and 
which may have symbolic and illustrative 
value. 

The first is the emergency campaign to re- 
cord and insofar as possible to save the ar- 
chaeolegical sites and the ancient dynastic 
monuments in Egyptian and Sudanese Nubia 
which will be buried under water after the As- 
wan High Dam is completed during the next 
few years. Upon the appeal of the two govern- 
ments to UNESCO for assistance in a task ob- 
viously too great for them to carry out alone, 
UNESCO has undertaken to launch an inter- 
nationel campaign headed by a distinguished 
committee of which the King of Sweden is 
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chairman. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt is the U.S. 
representative. Already offers of assistance 
have been received from 22 member states, 
and the basic archaeological recording of the 
area seems assured. The other part of the 
project, an attempt to preserve intact a num- 
ber of the major temples and monuments, is 
more formidable, for the costs are tremen- 
dous. Preliminary estimates for saving Abu 
Simbel, a colossal temple carved out of the 
solid rock, are some fifty-five million dollars, 
for the proposals call for carving the whole 
thing out of the rock like a giant slice of cake 
and lifting it in one piece above the new water 
line. 

Perhaps enough money for this project will 
not be found, but the fundamental scholarly 
work will be done. For the first time a number 
of nations will have collaborated in this way 
to save a part of the cultural heritage of man- 
kind. There had to be a UNESCO to make 
such an international appeal possible. Yet 
UNESCO itself is merely the organizer and 
the funds will not come from its budget. 
UNESCO can, it seems, respond to challenge, 
even when its own funds are highly limited. 

The second illustrative program which I 
shall mention lies in the field of the natural 
sciences. There was once some doubt that nat- 
ural science had a real place in UNESCO, but 
it is clear now that it occupies a place of vital 
importance. At the recent General Conference 
a new, large-scale program in oceanography 


` was approved, involving extensive coordinated 
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research in oceanography and marine biology 
on the general pattern of the International 
Geophysical Year and including the provision 
of a research and training ship primarily for 
the Indian Ocean. This ocean still remains 
largely unexplored, although it is flanked by 
a number of rapidly developing countries for 
whom its foodstuffs and other resources for 
economic development could be vital. Some- 
thing like UNESCO was essential to serve as 
a catalyst and coordinator; one distinguished 
scientist said recently, “I suspect that as far as 
science is concerned we should have to reinvent 
UNESCO if it did not exist.” 

The third and final field which I wish to cite 
as an illustration of something important 
which happened at the recent conference is ed- 
ucation. The developments here are so signifi- 


cant for UNESCO and perhaps for the world, 
represent such a radical change in UNESCO’s 
outlook, that I should like to establish the 
background before reporting on what hap- 
pened. This background involves the “revolu- 
tion of rising expectations,” the fantastic ac- 
celeration of history which is marked by the 
emergence into political independence of a 
great part of Africa and a gigantic ferment in 
Asia, the Arab world, and Latin America. 
The significance of what is happening can be 
formulated in many ways, but I like the way 
Sir Charles Snow has put it, for he speaks 
with the accuracy and precision of a scientist 
and the clarity and eloquence of a novelist. In 
the final section of his 1959 Rede Lecture at 
Cambridge University, called The Two Cul- 
tures and the Scientific Revolution, he pulls 
together the essential threads. As he sees it, 
the main issue of the scientific revolution and 
of our day is less the H-bomb or overpopula- 
tion than the fact that the people in the indus- 
trialized countries are getting richer and those 
in the nonindustrialized countries are at best 
standing still. The gap between the rich and 
the poor is growing wider every day: 
This disparity between the rich and the poor has 
been noticed. It has been noticed, most acutely 
and not unnaturally, by the poor. Just because 
they have noticed it, it won’t last for long. What- 
ever else in the world we know survives to the 
year 2000, that won’t. Once the trick of getting 
rich is known, as it now is, the world can’t sur- 
vive half rich and half poor. 


These changes will be effected within a sin- 
gle lifetime, without help and with appalling 
bloodshed, or with help and some hope of an 
orderly change. The question is: By whom 
will this profound economic and social change 
be wrought? There are only two possibilities, 
the USA and the USSR, and the resources of 
either will be strained. But if we in the West 
are not the principal agent, our role in the 
world of the twenty-first century will be a 
minor one. The two obvious needs are capital 
and trained manpower, and there is never 
enough of either. The demand, the cry, for 
education in Asia and Africa is frightening. 

There Sir Charles leaves the problem, still 
speaking with precision as a scientist at the 
end of his lecture: “The danger is, we have 
been brought up to think as though we had all 
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tke time in the world. We have very little time. 
So little that I dare not guess at it.” 

I should like to go on from there to suggest 
one other consideration. This is the way the 
aid is to be given. We have recognized, as have 
the Russians, that aid must be given—or, to 
pat it more accurately perhaps, we have recog- 
nized that we cannot afford not to be asso- 
ciated with this aid. But we are fumbling with 
techniques. We have sometimes confused aid 
with military assistance, which is quite another 
matter. We have tied strings to the package, 
have sometimes demanded a gratitude which 
the recipients felt but which in their sensitivity 
over colonialism they were unwilling to ex- 
press in the political terms we asked. It is 
rether surprising that a nation with a record 
of generosity unparalleled in history should 
be slow to recognize that giving and receiving 
involves a rather tricky psychology. 

In any event, we now seem to be beginning 
to realize that in some situations assistance 
through multilateral channels has advantages 
over that handled bilaterally. We have strongly 
supported the United Nations Special Fund, 
waich is now pouring millions of dollars of 
waat Paul Hoffman calls “pre-investment capi- 
tal” into underdeveloped areas. On September 
22, 1960, in his address to the United Nations. 
President Eisenhower proposed as the fifth 
pcint in his program for Africa “an all-out 
United Nations effort to help African countries 
launch such educational activities as they may 
wish to undertake.” Then he went on to say, 
“The United States is ready to contribute to 
ar: expanded programme of educational assist- 
ance to Africa by the family of United Nations 
organizations, carried out as the Secretary 
General may deem appropriate and according 
to the ideas of the African nations themselves.” 

This proposal represented a major shift in 
US. policy, a recognition of the utility of mul- 
tilateral aid as an alternate to our extensive 
bilateral programs through such agencies as 
the ICA. It recognized that the important 
thing is to get the job done, not to gain a rep- 
utation for generosity. It was, furthermore, 
recognition that in a situation like that in 
Africa there are positive dangers in competi- 
tion between East and West through bilateral 
channels. And it of course placed a task 
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squarely before UNESCO. One may say that 
it reintroduced the subject of peace directly 
into UNESCO’s activities. 

After this long digression into the back- - 
ground, I can now return to the discussion of 
events at the Eleventh General Conference 
which have a bearing on the- future of 
UNESCO. A few weeks after the President’s 
speech zhe U.S. Delegation went to Paris with 
the approval of the Department of State to 
emphasize in UNESCO’s forthcoming program 
education as a subject and Africa as an area. 
More important, it went with instructions to 
work for an increase in the UNESCO budget 
of one million dollars more than the Director 
General had proposed, this increase to be used 
primarily for the development of education in 
Africa. Those of you who have followed the 
history of the U.S. position on-the UNESCO 
budget, by which our desire for concentration 
of the program has often made us seem nega- 
tive and niggardly, will recognize this as a 
distinct.y new approach! 

I wisn that there were time to tell you of the 
month of negotiation which followed, of the 
fear at one time that the budget might be in- 
creased but with little in it for Africa, of the 
uneasiness of some of our good friends who 
were nat prepared to go quite so fast, of the 
discomfiture of the Soviet group, of the good 
will expressed by the African states in recog- | 
nizing our leadership on their behalf, of the 
generosity displayed by other underdeveloped ` 
areas in voluntarily withdrawing educational 
projects being pushed for their regions in or- 
der that the budget might finally be reconciled 
in favor of Africa. In summary, the conference 
finally voted a program and budget which in- 
cluded -he extra million dollars and most of 
the educational projects for Africa which the 
United States had worked out with the African 
delegations. 

Nor was this all. It became clear during the 
conferer:ce that in spite of a dramatically in- 
creased budget the problems of Africa would 
hardly >e touched. A: joint resolution, origi- 
nated by Jugoslavia and sponsored by some 
thirteen nations, including the United States, 
established a voluntary fund for additional aid 
to Africa. To this fund the United States on 
the last Jay of the conference gave one million 
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dollars to assess the educational needs of sev- 
eral African states (on the pattern of the 
“Ashby Commission” survey of Nigeria), to 


- establish a regional center for the production 


of textbooks and educational materials, and 
to set up a program for the supplying of teach- 
ers from abroad to African states. 

Finally, it was announced that substantially 
larger funds will be made available in the 
next biennium through UNESCO by the UN 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and by the Special Fund, recognizing that ed- 
ucation is a prerequisite of economic develop- 
ment, 

The result of all this is that UNESCO will 
administer a budget of about $61,000,000 in 
1961-62, about twice what it had for 1959-60. 
Its regular budget is six and one-half million 
dollars larger than the $26,000,000 it had in 
the last budget. This represents more than 
mere growth. It represents a clear concentra- 
tion of effort on education, the area of greatest 
current significance within UNESCO’s sphere. 
It means that UNESCO, while maintaining its 
catalytic and stimulative role, is moving fur- 
ther into direct field operations. It seems to 
me to mean that the organization is demon- 
strating the ability to respond to the challenge 
described by C. P. Snow. 

For the United States, it means that we have 
recognized the importance of multilateral aid 
and that as a consequence we have moved to a 


` stronger position of leadership in UNESCO 


than we have held for a number of years. 
This move toward multilateral activities has 
been recommended by various independent 
studies recently. A report prepared for the 
Ford Foundation by a distinguished committee 
under the chairmanship of President Morrill, 
formerly of the University of Minnesota and 
including among others Senator Fulbright and 
Mr. Rusk (before he became Secretary of State) 
says, “The sensitivity of some nations to re- 
ceiving educational aid under the sponsorship 
of other nations reinforces the desirability of 
utilizing the multilateral sponsorship of the 
United Nations.” This report was recently re- 
leased as The University and World Affairs. In 
a summary of the important series of studies 
prepared for the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate by thirteen major foreign policy 


research centers, the Foreign Policy Clearing 
House reports: “The need for coordinating 
American aid programs with the programs of 
other nations and of the United Nations is 
emphasized by the reports. In order to achieve 
the requisite coordination, most of the reports 
(except the MIT study) recommend that U.S. 
and other aid should be channeled increasingly 
(though not exclusively) through multina- 
tional organizations.” 

What is the future of UNESCO? It seems 
to me to have taken on new life. Faced by 
new challenges and almost forced into a new 
level of activity, it has responded with vigor. 
If it can maintain this energy and reduce to a 
minimum the amiable muddling that has some- 
times characterized it, it will establish itself 
firmly as the international agency to which all 
matters concerning education, science, and cul- 
ture are automatically referred. If it fails to 
produce now, it is doomed. 

It will not be easy to succeed, for the prob- 
lems are formidable. I have already listed 
some of the old problems. At least two new 
ones now appear. UNESCO finds itself in the 
position of demanding a supply of highly 
skilled manpower which will be difficult to re- 
cruit. No second-rate secretariat can meet the 
obligations now placed upon the organization. 
We in the United States must somehow find a 
way to supply our share of these people. 

Another danger lies in the changed mem. 
bership of UNESCO. With the admission of 
23 new nations to membership in the past two 
years the balance of power has shifted. The 
Have-Nots now clearly outnumbered the Haves. 
I am happy to report that the new members 
demonstrated the greatest sense of responsibil- 
ity at their first meeting. If they do not con- 
tinue to do this, the organization will be 
wrecked. In any event, we must be prepared 
now to be voted down on some issues, as Am- 
bassador Stevenson has also observed of the 
UN. We must do all that we can to lead, but 
we cannot dominate. 

These are problems but they can be over- 
come. If they are overcome, and if UNESCO 
continues to respond to new challenges, it can 
play a role in advancing education, science, 
and culture—and in keeping the peace. 

eee 
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This valuable study of library users centers 
zround a statistical survey made in the Newark 
Public Library during the 1960 Christmas—-New 
Year’s holidays. 


The Christmas holiday jam 


Student Use of a Metropolitan Public Library 


by James E. Bryan 


If there were ever any question that the 
Newark Public Library is directly and sub- 
stantially related to the educational process 
and program of public and private institu- 
tions on both a secondary school and college 
and university level, it has now been answered 
atirmatively by a study undertaken by the 
Newark Public Library during the Christmas- 
New Year holiday period, 1960. 

The Christmas-New Year holiday use of 
the nation’s metropolitan area libraries has 
lcng been a phenomenon worthy of study. 
In Newark, New Jersey, which is a hub of 
tke Northern New Jersey-Metropolitan area, 
there has been a steadily increasing use of 
the library during this period. This use has 
been so great as to require extra readers’ 
seats in the general reference area, setting of 
of the public meeting areas for reading room 
use, rearrangement of the general public cata- 
log to permit more persons to use it at one 
time, doubling of the library’s check room 
staff, increasing the security measures against 
theft and mutilation, and more than doubling 
the number of personnel involved in process- 
ing requests for bound, unbound, and micro- 
filmed periodicals. And, perhaps most of all 


e Mr. Bryan is director, Public Library of New- 
ark, N.J. He served as president of the Public 
Library Association tn 1959-60. 
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from a staff viewpoint, this phenomenon has 
ruled out the Christmas holiday vacation for 
professional and clerical staff alike, and made 
one of the normally bright seasons of the year 
for staff members a period of continued ex- 
haustion from the tremendous work load that 
all must face. 

Just who are these library users, where do 
they come from, and why do they come to the 
library? 

A sampling of approximately 5000 library 
users of an attendance of about 20,000 at the 
Main Library and the Business Library (a 
main library department in its own building 
in the financial district of the city) during the 
period December 19-31, 1960, by formal 
questionnaire method—a copy of which may 


be obtained from the author—revealed that ` 


64.1 per cent of the sample were students, that 
50.8 per cent were nonresidents from 189 


different New Jersey communities and 38 cities , 


in 14 states other than New Jersey. Colleges 
and universities and institutions of higher 
learning represented by students in the sam- 
pling numbered 175 and high schools, both 
public and private, numbered 85. 

Next to student use, the number of visits to 
the library by persons using its collections and 


‘resources and facilities “for information re- 


lated to business, trade or professional needs” 
was almost as great as that of those using the 
building “for general information or recrea- 
tional reading.” The combined total of those 
using the library for school-related and busi- 
ness-related purposes was about three times 
the number of those coming for general infor- 
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General Reference area and part of 
Science and Technology Collections of 
the Mewark Public Library. This photo- 
graph was taken during the 1958 
Christmas holidays. Mr. Bryan says that 
use has increased since that time! 


mation and recreational reading. A number of 
persons came to the library for several pur- 
poses on the one visit. 

The formal questionnaire resulted from a 
decided feeling or impression (by library staff 
and board alike) that the use of the library 
had been undergoing a gradual but consis- 
tently steady change over recent years and that 
linked with this change in use there was also 
a change in the area served by the library. 
With the library’s beginning a long-range 
Main Building program study, it was felt 
desirable to have more exact data. Also it 
seemed necessary to direct the library’s re- 
sources of staff and collections in the most 
productive way. 

The Christmas holiday period was selected 
because it represented the heaviest period of 
library use during the year, because it repre- 
sented what was considered to be the period 
of greatest school-connected use, because it 
showed the widest range of college and uni- 
versity student use, and because staffing for 
the sampling could be handled by part-time 
staff members working full time. The same 
questionnaire can and may be used at other, 
more normal times; while the sampling studied 
here is for a nontypical period, it is probably 
representative of library activity for the 
Thanksgiving and Easter or spring vacation 





periods, and for regular Saturday use during 
the academic year. 

The questionnaire shows the purpose of the 
visit to the library, the materials used for 
reference purposes in the building or bor- 
rowed for home use, name of school, name of 
city where user lives, whether the user had a 
Newark Library card, and suggestions. Ques- 
tionnaires were offered to all persons who 
entered the various reading rooms or subject 
departments of the library, but no effort was 
made to require that each person execute the 
form, and no supervision was provided nor 
help offered with the form unless requested. 
The form was intended to establish use of the 
library and not necessarily the number of 
different persons who used the library; it 
permitted the library user to check more than 
one item in the various categories, hence there 
were not equal numbers of responses to each 
question, nor did all persons answer all the 
major questions. It is felt, however, that the 
sampling was large enough to give a fair 
picture. 

The 4977 persons who filled out the ques- 
tionnaire indicated the broad purposes of their 
visit to the library as shown in Table 1. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 70 per 
cent of the use made of the library during this 
period was for purposes directly related to 
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TABLE 1 
PURPOSE OF LIBRARY VISIT 


Percentage of 


Purpose of Visit Number Total Use 
(6008) 
For information to meet 
school assignment...... 2912 48 .46 
For information relative 
to business, trade or 
professional needs...... 1304 21.70 
For general informational 
or recreational reading. . 1406 23.40 
I E ETA Bae» 386 6.40 
7, | PEA PERE CO 6008 


employment either as a student or as a worker. 
It should be said, however, that because of 
the season general reading for information and 
pleasure was at a lower level than normal. At 
times, also, the library was so filled with stu- 
dents that there was little room or comfort 
for older adult readers. 

The second general section of the question- 
naire was concerned with library materials 
used in the building or borrowed for reading 
at home. Table 2 indicates such use. Note- 
worthy here is the large number and percent- 
age of periodicals used, as compared with 
books and other materials. Actual counts on 
busy days of the number of individual periodi- 
cal references requested indicated as many as 
2000 such requests on one day. (This requires 
about eight full-time clerical persons at peak 
loads.) 

In connection with the use of periodicals 
reference is made to a sampling, about a year 
previous to the present study, on use of peri- 
odicals by high school students. On a day 


TABLE 3 


RESPONDENTS BY STATUS AS STUDENTS 
OR NONSTUDENTS 





Status of Respondents Number Percentage of 
Total 
Students (college and 
high school)........ 3191 64.1 
Nonstudents......... 1435 28.8 
oe esso riaa 351 7.0 
(| ee 4977 


when there were 1972 separate requests for 
periodical reference, the staff attempted to 
retain request slips presented by high school 
students. Of these requests, 548 were kept for 
study (about one-half of what the staff felt to 
be representative of high school use) : 


14 were for 10 separate titles prior to 1900 
173 were for 63 separate titles from 1900-1949 
94 were for 44 separate titles from 1950-1954, 
267 were for 66 separate titles from 1955-1960 


From this sampling it was found that at least 
131 separate periodical titles were requested 
by high school students on one day, several 
dated in the 1860's. 

Books used for within-the-building purposes 
exceeded those borrowed by persons respond- 
ing to the questionnaire, which is indicative 
of the heavy reference work of the library. 
At times persons were waiting to use one of 
the battery of ten microfilm machines. 

Before the questionnaire was issued it was 
generally understood that a great deal of the 
use of the library was by students, but it had 
not been realized how large the percentage 
was. Table 3 is an analysis of users as indi- * 
cated by the sampling. 

High schools and other secondary schools 


TABLE 2 
USES BY TYPE OF LIBRARY MATERIALS USED OR BORROWED 


Percentage of 
For Reference Use | Total Respondents 


Library Materials 


Periodicals.........-. 


1949 
C0" a ee 3358 
Recordings.......... 271 
[llustrations......... 205 
Microfilms.......... 325 
og | Se E 385 








Percentage of 


Borrowed for Total Respondents 


Home Use (4977) 
+ 338* 6.7 
4 2253 45.2 
4 262 5.2 
n 123 2.4 
5 - a? 
me 50 | 1.0 


* Certain back issues of specific periodicals are permitted to be taken for home use. Bound volumes are not. 
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represented by nonresident users numbered 76 
and are found in eight counties of New Jersey 
within a radius of 60 miles of Newark. Eighty- 
five secondary schools were found in the sam- 
_ pling. Colleges and universities represented by 
nonresident students in the sample are located 
in twenty states, from Maine to California. 
The total number of colleges and universities 
represented by the sample totaled 175, in 
thirty states. 

Table 4 indicates residence and card-hold- 
ing status of library users. Most Newark 
users had library cards, but many nonresidents 
did not. It should be pointed out that the New- 
ark Public Library offers free borrowing 
privileges to those who live, work, pay taxes 
(either real or personal property taxes), or 
attend school in Newark. About 10,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in courses at Rutgers, the 
State University; Seton Hall University, Urban 
Extension; and the Newark College of Engi- 
neering. This probably explains the large 
number of nonresident students with borrow- 
ers’ cards. The library has about 1000 non- 
resident card holders paying $5.00 annual fee. 

College students outnumbered high school 
students by a substantial margin, with resi- 
dent high school students exceeding those 
living out of the city. On the other hand, 
college students from outside the city ex- 
ceeded those from Newark by an approxi- 


TA 
RESIDENCE AND C 





mate 4 to 3 proportion. Table 5 indicates 
student respondents residence. 

A great many comments on the service, 
personnel, collections, terms of loan, overdue 
fines (recently increased to 5 cents per day), 
and fee for nonresident service were elicited. 
Well over half of the questionnaires had some 
comment. A majority of the comments were 
favorable. Most of the adverse criticisms were 
on the following grounds: buzzer system for 
pages too noisy, not enough readers seats, 
staff members talk too loud, lighting at Busi- 
ness Library inadequate, and insufficient books 
available in certain subject areas. In a num- 
ber of instances the library staff agree that 
the criticisms are justified, and steps will be 
recommended for improvement of these con- 
ditions. Most helpful was a comment from one 
of our ranking Fire Department officers recom- 
mending improvement in emergency exit ar- 
rangements. 

One of the problems of a library adminis- 
trator is to get frank criticism of library 
operations. The questionnaire has been the 
greatest source of valuable suggestions that 
this administrator has seen. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Detailed specific recommendations drawn 
from the foregoing information and general 
conclusions relating to the development and 
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RESPONDENTS IN CATEGORY 


CARD HOLDERS IN CATEGORY 























RESIDENCE a ee i Oaa S a aa T aa 
Number Percentage of Total Number | Per Cent 
Wawarle. .¢.ntccot unl 2235 44.9 2206 | 98.6 
Outside of Newark... 2531 | 50.8 1002 39.5 
Not Given. vie. iina | 211 4.2 88 | 41.7 
TABLE 5 
RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED BY STUDENT STATUS AND RESIDENCE 
NEWARK RESIDENTS NONRESIDENTS RESIDENCE Not GIVEN 
STATUS Percent- Percent Percent- TOTALS 
No. age of No. age of No age of 
Total Total Total 
High School Students....... 588 18.4 369 | 11..5 is a 957 29.9 
College Students........... 924 | 28.9 | 1272 | 39.8 38 1.1 2234 70.0 
ot O 1512 | 47.3 | 1641 | 51.4 | . 38 1.1 3191 
DOES ae 





use of the library’s collections, expansion of 
physical facilities, departmental organization, 
interlibrary cooperation and financial support 
have been made to the Board of Trustees of 
the library, which presently has them under 
study. 

l. There are just not enough library re- 
sources in the school and public libraries in 
the Northern New Jersey—Metropolitan area, 
or in the colleges and universities, both within 
and outside of the area. 

2. The Public Library is as definite and 
integral a part of the county’s educational 
facilities (but in a different way) as the sec- 
ondary school or college and university. 

3. Both population growth and increase in 
the educational program are related to this 
upsurge in library use on high school and 
college levels. 

4, Students are increasingly aware of where 
and how to find what they want, but the li- 
brary needs a better system of communication 
and better rapport with the schools and col- 
leges and their institutional programs. 

5. Use of a “big” library is a useful and 
gratifying experience to many students, par- 
ticularly those from high schools, and from the 
point of view of the student is helpful in 
awakening in him a sense of what is available 
in the way of “tools in the learning process.” 

6. Students will tend to go where both books 
(circulating and reference) and periodicals 
in substantial runs are available, since their 
chances of finding what they need from books 
alone, which may be in circulation, are not as 
good. 

7. Short files of limited-range periodicals do 
not meet the needs of high school and college 
students, particularly for those working on 
theme- or term-paper topics of their own 
choosing. 

8. Educational need for library materials 
is no respecter of residence, and provisions 
to meet this need should no longer be re- 
garded as a local concern. It is hoped that 
methods will be found to secure additional 


support on a broader tax base, rather than to 
deny access to the library to students for rea- 
sons of residence. 

9. Libraries of all types and levels must be 
more active in coordinating programs and 
sharing this increased burden of use. Agree- œ 
ments should be reached as to who will supply 
what. Methods of referral from high school and . 
college to local public library and regional 
reference resource should be understood and 
operable. 

10. From the comments received from high 
school students, it would appear that both 
student and library might benefit if students 
were given some group instruction in the use 
of library tools. eee 





THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY DELEGATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


The delegation of four librarians from the Soviet Union 
visited libraries in and around Washington, D.C., from 
April 5 to 15. Below, Mme. Irina Bagrova, director of 
the reference and bibliographical department of the 
Lenin Library, Moscow, was photographed at a recep- 
tion in the Library of Congress with Melville Ruggles, 
vice president of the Council on Library Resources; 
Philip Hamer, executive director of the National His- 
torical Publications Commission; and Chief Assistant 
Librarian of Congress Rutherford Rogers. Mr. Ruggles 
and Mr. Rogers are members of the delegation of 
American librarians now visiting the Soviet Union. At 
the bottom of the page, a group of American librarians, 
(from left) David H. Clift, Germaine Krettek, Emerson 
Greenaway, L. Quincy Mumford, and Mrs. Frances 


Lander Spain, are seen with Nikandr F. Gavrilov, chief 
of central library inspection of the USSR Ministry of 
Culture and head of the Soviet delegation. Mr. Clift, 
Mr. Greenaway, and Mrs. Spain are now in the Soviet 
Union. 














Tours in Cleveland 


by Lewis C. Naylor 


Tours have been planned during the Cleveland 
Conference not only to allow participants to 
see libraries in the area but also to capture the 
atmosphere and setting in which public, school, 
college, university, and special libraries oper- 
ate., 

Most tours will occur on Thursday, July 13. 
Reservations should be made at the Tours 
Desk in the registration area by Monday, July 
10. Fuller information about all tours may be 
obtained at the desk. 

The tours include: 





—AND IN CHICAGO 


The Russian delegation was in Chicago from April 16 
to 19 visiting libraries and ALA headquarters. They 
conferred with members of the ALA staff all day April 
17. At the end of the day the entire staff gathered to 
meet them at a coffee hour. Later the ALA was host at 
a cocktail party and dinner for the Russians and a group 
of Chicago librarians. Below Mr. Gavrilov is seen with 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson at the coffee hour. At the 
bottom of the page the entire group was photographed 
during the conference with members of the ALA staff 


_ (from left): Viktor Barashenkov, director of the Saltykov- 


Schedrin State Public Library, Leningrad; Mrs. Frida 
Grauer, State Department translator; Mme. Bagrova; 
Mrs. Stevenson; Mr. Clift; Mr. Gavrilov; Vladimir Rudin, 
the other translator; Lev Vladimirov, director of the 
research library of Vilnius State University, Lithuania; 
and Mary Frances Kennon, director of the ALA School 
Library Development Project. From Chicago the Russian 
librarians went to Cleveland, Boston, and finally New 
York. 















Cleveland’s cultural center, University Circle 
(see the article in the May issue), including 
Western Reserve University and its school of 
library science, Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland Garden Center, Museum of Natural 
History, Western Reserve Historical Society, 
the Museum of Art; and the Health Museum. 

Two tours of new library buildings, one on 
the east side of Greater Cleveland, the other 
on the west. 

The National Aernoautics and Space Ad- 
ministration—Lewis Research Center. 

Akron and Barberton libraries, including 
Crawford Book Bindery Co. in Akron. 

Church architecture and church libraries, 
special libraries, and Fenn College and St. 
John’s College, all in downtown Cleveland. 

There will be a daily tour of World Publish- 
ing Company, one of the few publishers which 
also manufactures books. The tours will take 
place in the afternoons. Please make reserva- 
tions for any day, Monday through Friday, 
by postcard addressed to Lewis C. Naylor, 
Cuyahoga County Library, 1150 West 3rd 
Street, Cleveland 13. 


POSTCONFERENCE TRIP-TIPS 


The S.S. Aquarama cruises Lake Erie between 
Cleveland and Detroit on Sundays, Mondays, 
and Tuesdays. Since the boat accommodates 
2500 passengers reservations are not necessary. 
For further information write to The Aqua- 
rama Line, 610 Perry Payne Building, Cleve- 
land 13. 

The S.S. South America has scheduled a 
seven-day trip from Cleveland to Duluth, 
cruising Lake Huron with three hours at Mac- 
kinac Island; after entering St. Mary’s River 
and passing through the “Soo” locks, the 
cruise continues through Whitefish Bay, Lake 
Superior, and the famous Picture Rocks. The 
return trip will be via St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers and Lake Erie, with a stop at Buffalo. 

More information on this and other Great 
Lakes cruises can be obtained from the Geor- 
gian Bay Line, East 9th Street Pier, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. eee 
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-VINABIND 


A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
LIBRARY BINDING PROCESS 
WHICH GUARANTEES 

50 CIRCULATIONS 

FROM PAPERBACK BOOKS! 








Take a good, long look at that name: VINABIND. It ushers in a great new 
era for libraries . . . because VINABIND lets you add low-cost paperback 


titles to your shelves, with the guarantee that they’l! last two full years 


(or 50 issues) or your money will be refunded! 





VINABIND is economical. The 
popular 8” size paperback can 
be “VINABOUND"” for just $1.00 
per volume. Great opportunity to 
increase your collection with no 
increase in budget! 


VINABIND is strong. That's be- 
cause VINABIND is not just a 
jacket for a book. It is a special 
process which gives your paper- 
backs a brand-new hard binding 
... a binding with twice the 
durability of edition bindings. 
And books open flat, too! 


Let us VINABIND an initial order of your paperbacks! 


S A Rá AN L. incorporated 1915 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


VINABIND is attractive. Because 
it has a transparent finish, all 
the colorful appeal of paperback 
covers is faithfully retained. 
And, when you VINABIND a 
volume, it has a pleasant ‘‘feel’’! 
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The Library Services Act after four years 


by John G. Lorenz and Herbert A. Carl 


The Library Services Act reached maturity 
in its fourth year. This was the first year for 
which Congress authorized the payment of 
maximum grants to those states which could 
match for them even though only $6,131,000 
was appropriated at that session. Thirty states 
requested and received maximum payments 
under their state plans for rural public li- 
brary development in fiscal 1960. These pay- 
ments ranged from $302,331 to North Carolina 
down to $11,079 to the Virgin Islands. Total 
funds budgeted by the 52 states and territories 
in the fourth year were: 


State $9,064,541 
Local 4,218,298 
Federal 7,146,467 

$20,429,306 


This total is more than $3.5 million larger 
than the total amount expended in fiscal 1959. 
Federal funds made up almost $2 million of 
this increase. 

The fourth year also saw the extension of 
the act by Congress for an additional five 
years, 1962—66. It was fortunate that this ac- 
tion was taken one year in advance since 
legislative action is already undergoing de- 
lays in the current session. It was very im- 
portant to the states and territories, because 
of state legislative schedules, to know whether 
the program was continuing in order to plan 
effectively for the coming years. 

Even the cold, hard facts of the summary 
results of the first four years are impressive: 
34 million rural people now have new or im- 
proved services (1950 census); state funds 
for development of service in rural areas have 
increased 75 per cent since 1956, and local 
appropriations for rural libraries have in- 
creased 50 per cent since that date; approxi- 
mately 250 new bookmobiles are now operat- 
ing; more than 6 million books and other ma- 


e Mr. Lorenz is director and Mr. Carl is re- 
search librarian of the Library Services Branch, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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terials have been added to resources of rural ` 


communities. Over 114 million rural children 
and adults have service for the first time due 
to county and regional library developments; 
scholarship programs under the Act are now 
in effect in 13 states; and state library agencies 
have been able to add over 100 field consult- 
ants to their staffs—representing an increase 
of over 100 per cent in total field personnel 
since 1956. 

Fourth-year reports from the states indi- 
cate that the number one concern is adequate 
state and local support; the number one prob- 
lem, the shortage of trained personnel; and 
the number one goal, the achievement of li- 
brary service which meets high standards. 


STATE AND LOCAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Library Services Act is basically a 
demonstration program; and its success, to a 
large degree, can be measured by increased 
support at state and local levels. In the last 
year and a half, three added states—Colorado, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey—achieved 
their first major state grant programs for pub- 
lic libraries. Legislation for new grants-in-aid 
programs are also being actively considered 
in California, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 


Many other states have also begun to stress - 


the need of such programs. Wisconsin notes: 
“It is apparent that Wisconsin must find addi- 
tional finances for public library service, and 
it is expected that a program for state grants- 
in-aid will be presented to the legislature after 
the statewide survey’s full report has been 
studied.” 

Many states substantially increased their 
state library agency budgets. In Delaware, the 
regular budget for the State Library Com- 
mission was increased from $35,850 in the 
previous year to $51,970 to enable it to 
qualify for federal funds. In Nevada, appro- 
priations approved included a 24 per cent 
increase for state library operation for the 
1960-61 fiscal year. In North Dakota, the 
present budget is 22.2 per cent greater than the 
highest budget before the Library Services Act. 
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Planning a demonstration: Evelyn Tackett (center), a 
field representative of the Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion, pores over a county map with Mrs. John Cortel- 
‘you (left), a member of the Woodville library board, 


and Mrs. Crook, an interested citizen. These three ac- "gj 


companied a bookmobile on its first trip through Amite 


and Wilkinson counties, inaugurating a year's service ‘A 


made possible by Library Services Act funds. All the 
photographs illustrating this article come from the 
Mississippi Library Commission, but they could be du- 
plicated in a score of other states. 


Illustrating the importance of state appro- 
priations, a state agency reported: “In spite 
of strenuous effort made to secure a respect- 
able appropriation for the Library Commis- 
sion an increase of only $15,000 for the 
biennium was secured. This situation points up 
very clearly wherein lies our number-one con- 
cern in library development, viz., adequate 
support by the state legislators. Until this can 
be achieved anything else we do is little more 
than spinning our wheels.” 

The rapid change in patterns of library 
support can be well illustrated in one of the 
more newly developed state programs. In a 
library school study? on the effect of the 
Library Services Act on Arizona public li- 
braries, Elisabeth S. Moore writes, “In 1957, 
nine-tenths of the rural libraries in the state 
received financial support from private funds, 
and none received support from a jurisdic- 
tion larger than the county. In contrast, in 
1959, nine-tenths of the rural libraries studied 
received support from the larger jurisdiction 
of state and federal governments.” 


PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Each state under LSA is unique and has 
developed its own solutions to the problem 
of bringing books and library services to peo- 
ple. However, there have been general trends 
in the patterns of organization and adminis- 
tration under the Act which can be broadly 
classified under two main headings: 1) de- 


1 Moore, Elisabeth S. The Library Services Act 
and Public Library Development in Arizona. (Pub- 
lished by the Library Extension Service, Arizona 
Dept. of Library and Archives, 1960, 70 p., mimeo- 
graphed.) 





velopment of systems of libraries (principally 
through consolidation, federation, and cooper- 
ation) ; and 2) the strengthening of the serv- 
ices of the state agencies themselves either by 
state branches and bookmobiles dealing di- 
rectly with readers, or by state branches, 
bookmobiles, area offices, processing centers, 
etc., which deal only with individual libraries 
or systems of libraries. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW SYSTEMS 


It is fortunate that the national standards 
for public libraries and the Library Services 
Act both came to pass in the same year— 
1956. The standards stress the value of sys- 
tems and cooperation—that good standards of 
service, resources, personnel, and facilities 
can best be attained through larger units. The 
use of funds under the state plans and the use 
of state grants-in-aid when available have in 
many projects stimulated the growth of county, 
multicounty, and regional library systems. 

Some types and examples of demonstrations 
and organizational patterns under LSA are as 
follows: 

Consolidation: The Columbia River Re- 
gional Library demonstration in Washington 
was successful when each of the five demon- 
stration counties, covering a total area of 
15,000 square miles, voted unanimously on 
November 8, 1960, for the establishment of a 
permanent intercounty library district pro- 
viding quality service with local tax support. 
The three years of demonstration (plus pre- 
liminary planning) resulted in a vote of nearly 
2 to 1 in favor of the new regional library. 

Federation: The Suwannee River Regional 
Library in Florida had its biggest gain in 
October 1959, when three counties that had 
no library service and two whose service was 
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most inadequate were added to the two-year- 
old existing region. The orginal region was 
started by a contract between Lafayette 
County and the Suwannee County Library. 


The seven-county region inaugurated 
branch and bookmobile service in the five 
new counties; and by July 1, 1960, 142,108 
books had been borrowed by the 75,735 popu- 
lation. In fiscal 1960, the Suwannee River 
Regional Library was a recipient of a Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher Award as a result of their 
progress; and one more county (Dixie 
County) was added to the region. 

Cooperation: The framework for the North 
Bay Cooperative Library System of California 
was developed in a workshop on library sys- 
tems held at the State Library in 1958. This 
workshop provided the opportunity for a 
number of librarians to work together in 
cooperative planning. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
thirteen libraries had agreed to be members. 
and contracts had been executed between the 
state and the following libraries for the fol- 
lowing services: 

a. Santa Rosa Public Library. Reference 
book deposits for all member libraries, and 
children’s consultant for system. 

b. Petaluma Public Library. Central storage 
and deposit center. 

c. Sonoma County Free Library. Processing 
center and delivery truck. 

d. Solano County Free Library. Films and 
equipment for film circuit. 

e. Vallejo Public Library. Communications 
system (teletype and telephone). 

In addition to the functions listed above, the 
system has developed cooperative book selec- 
tion and other methods of cooperation. A 
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Mr. Abernathy is a new patron of a demonstration 
bookmobile now serving Madison County, Mississippi. 
Library Services Act funds made the demonstration pos- 
sible. After a year of this service, the county supervisors 
will decide whether interest and use has been sufficient 
to warrant tax support. 


coordinating council consists of the librarians 
of the member libraries plus a representative 
of the California State Library, and a coordi- 
nating librarian has been elected by the group. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


“You don’t know what you’re missing un- 
less ” Demonstrations of good library 
services have proved to be a most effective 
way to bring library services to a new area. 
The citizens and government officials can see 
exactly what they stand to gain by a decision 
to go ahead with the support of the services 
at the end of the demonstration period. 

The great desire for demonstrations in 
many states was illustrated in Utah when the 
state library consultant was stopped in the 
middle of a talk on the value of a bookmobile 
demonstration during a meeting with the 
county commissioners of Box Elder County. 
The chairman of the commission said, “We 
have already decided we want the demonstra- 
tion. what we want to know is how soon can 
we get started?” 

Effects of a good demonstration were shown 
in Virginia when a representative from the 
largest industry in Wise County had this to 


say as part of one of the testimonials of some ` 


75 influential citizens before the board of 
supervisors, “Gentlemen, we cannot afford to 
give up anything as good as this library. . . 
If, in order to keep it, you have to raise taxes, 
I say (and I am speaking for my company). 
let us raise taxes!” 

This demonstration which served a popula- 
tion of 56,336, was accepted by the local 
governing body as of June 30, 1960. The 
state report concludes: “Taxes were raised 
and, so far, no complaints.” 

Bookmobiles still continue to play a big 
part in county and regional demonstrations. 
The impact of the bookmobile in isolated 
areas is tremendous. It is difficult for people 
in areas which have always had libraries to 
comprehend what the first library services 
mean. A report from Carter County, Montana. 
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(reported in the January 1961 Montana Li- 
braries): “The amazing thing, really, about 
the bookmobile is the fact that it is here. These 
Carter County people have never had such a 
facility before and books, such as have been 
‘available only in urban areas, are now here 
for our town marshal, ranch hands, house- 
wivés, sheepherders, teeners and sub-teeners 
and they are reacting just as humans in 
Tulsa or Tallahassee—they’re reading!” 

Texas had its first locally supported multi- 
county library service when Taylor, Callahan, 
and Shackelford counties joined forces. The 
state reports of the faithfulness of the book- 
mobile patrons in the wide open spaces: “Even 
in the cold, snow, and ice, they drove as much 
as sixty miles just to meet the bookmobile. 
The record was set by one woman who came 
ninety miles regularly.” 

Life for the bookmobile librarians can be 
exciting. In Oklahoma’s newly established 
Chickasaw Multi-County Library: “Bookmo- 
biles do not let tornadoes interfere with their 
regular runs. The Chickasaw Multi-County 
Bookmobile continued its scheduled trip 
through a terrific storm to reach Woodville 
where people came out of the storm cellars 
to check out books.” 

Newer techniques were used in the estab- 
lishment of demonstrations—e.g., the develop- 
ment of new formulas for shared local sup- 
port, the setting up of systems of county ad- 
visers to build library support, greater use of 

` community people as clerical helpers at book- 
mobile stops. More demonstrations at higher 
levels of service were undertaken. The danger 
'. of planning demonstrations for too short a 
period when local financial support is limited 
is noted in the Arkansas report: 

The Arkansas Library Commission has 
learned that a two-year demonstration period 
is too short for multicounty units. The in- 
adequate support at the local level from a one 
mill library tax, and the length of time re- 
quired to get a project into full operation and 
to secure its acceptance by the majority of 
trustees make federal aid or increased state 
aid necessary for a longer period than two 
years. Therefore, the Arkansas Library Com- 
mission has increased the demonstration period 
- in some projects from the original two years 
to five years, 


Urban Centers 


Under LSA, a rural area is defined as any 
place of 10,000 population or less. However, 
the disadvantages of having weak libraries 
joining together without the provision of 
strong centers were perceived; and the Act pro- 
vides that funds under the state plans can be 
utilized by urban areas to extend service to 
rural areas. 

Increasing use is being made of urban li- 
braries for the extension of library services 
in the rural areas around cities such as Boise. 
Idaho; Cedar Falls, Iowa; Great Falls, Mon- 
tana; Allentown, Pennsylvania—all are ex- 
amples of urban centers that are participating 
in some way under their state’s program. 

The place of rural libraries in metropolitan 
planning has been recognized in Massachu- 
setts. A report states: “As vital and important 
public service agencies, libraries have a stake 
and a role to play in metropolitan area plan- 
ning. There are many rural communities 
tucked away in almost every metropolitan 
area. The division has been working closely 
with a new organization which emerged this 
past year known as the Metropolitan Boston 
Library Planning Council. This group meets 
regularly for study and evaluation, consistent 
and continuous planning on the area library 
problems.” 


INCREASED SERVICES FROM THE STATE 


Many state libraries have continued to ex- 
pand their direct services to patrons as well 
as to other libraries in the state. 

The larger and more varied book collection 
of the New Hampshire State Library, and the 
fact that their new state-operated bookmobiles 
can carry so many more volumes have resulted 
in a rather spectacular increase in loans from 
the state level. In 1955-56 it was 143,437 
books, and in 1959-60, 234.491, or an in- 


crease of 63.5 per cent. 


Reference Centers 


The provision of good reference service has 
been a difficult problem for rural libraries. 
primarily because of the limitations of their 
resources. Under LSA, state library agencies 
have made great strides in building up their 
collections and facilities in order to better fill 
requests and answer questions from the li- 
braries in their states. In addition, area ap- 
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proaches stressing cooperation and also some 
use of nonpublic library resources are to be 
found in several states. California, Colorado, 
and Missouri are examples of states that have 
incorporated reference center projects (each 
unique) under their state programs. 

In Colorado, nine libraries in the area 
surrounding Denver agreed to participate in 
the Denver-Tri-County Reference Service 
Project which is cosponsored by the State 
Library and the Denver Public Library. If a 
reader cannot get necessary reference aid or 
material at his nearest public library, the 
question is passed on to the Reference Service 
Project Headquarters in the Denver Public 
Library where the answer may be provided in 
several ways including sending books and ma- 
terials by a delivery service. It is expected 
that this demonstration project (which will 
be evaluated by a policy and review committee 
composed of representative area librarians) 
will develop into a permanent form of metro- 
politan library cooperation. 

The Missouri state agency’s plan for a state 
library district interlibrary reference and loan 
center materialized with the opening of a 
bibliographic center in the Springfield Pub- 
lic Library on March 1, 1961, which has the 
purpose of increasing and expediting the de- 
livery of books and reference information to 
the 26 public libraries in 20 counties of south- 
west Missouri. (The librarian is one of the 
LSA scholarship winners under Missouri’s 
state plan.) 

The local libraries in southwest Missouri 
will send their book and information requests 
directly to the Springfield center instead of the 
State Library in Jefferson City. Requests which 
cannot be filled by the resources of the Spring- 
field Public Library collection will be im- 
mediately teletyped to Jefferson City and—if 
still necessary—they will be relayed by tele- 
type to Kansas City and St. Louis. The center 
will also offer shelf-storage space and maintain 
a shelf list for infrequently used books, se- 
lected by the local libraries from their collec- 
tions. 


CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 


Centralized processing projects are “na- 


turals” under many LSA programs, furnishing 
immediate tangible evidence of the value of 
cooperation for personnel utilization and more 
effective cataloging for expanding library sys- 
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tems. Time saved by the participating libraries 
is used for varied activities—planning, better 
maintenance of catalogs and book stock, in- 
service training, book selection, and better 
individual service to borrowers. In a Cali- 
fornia workshop which was held in fiscal 1960 


on the use of the “extra time,” it was brought . 


out that the greatest gain by the participants 
was additional time available for work with 
children. 

Centralized processing projects may—or 
may not—actively include state library facili- 
ties and staff and often, when done by the 
state library agencies, are done as pilot proj- 
ects for a comparatively small number of li- 
braries. An exception is North Carolina where 
30 county libraries and 5 regional libraries, 
representing a total of 43 counties, applied 
for initial participation in the state processing 
center. 

Various elements of processing are often 
performed by state agencies, as in Ohio, which 
has a state-wide cataloging service available to 
libraries in that state. In Wyoming, as an- 
other example, 16 counties participated in a 
program for the centralized purchasing of 
books with additional counties joining later. 

All of the centralized processing centers 
experienced “growing pains” but the adjective, 
“orowing,’ can also be applied to the uses 
being made of these centers. Several studies 
are going forward in this area. 


PERSONNEL 
One of the greatest benefits of LSA has 


been in the strengthening of state agencies — 


themselves—and the greatest part of this 
strength lies in larger and better staffs. The 
latest figures in full-time equivalents as of 
June 30, 1960, show 102 field librarians 
added, 235 other professional librarians, 574 
clerks and drivers, and 173 in other categories 
for a grand total of 1084 persons added. The 
additional field workers, representing an in- 
crease of over 100 per cent in total field per- 
sonnel since 1956, have been particularly 
valuable. 

Many community libraries are now receiv- 
ing their first visits by state library consult- 
ants. One state agency expressed the gain in 
this way: “A real accomplishment for this 
year is the appointment by the State Library 
Commission of a public library consultant. 
Her candid reports are bringing merited at- 
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The Montgomery County Library in Winona was a col- 
lection of books, period. The library board asked the 
Mississippi Library Commission to recommend pro- 
cedures in modernizing library service. Classifying the 
books, typing standard library pockets and book cards, 
lettering the books, and typing a shelf list was the 
commission's contribution. The assembly-line processing 
operation shown here was manned by four members of 
' the commission staff who went to Winona and stayed 
there until the job was done. From left, Mrs. Carrie 
Harris, Patsy Warnick, Carolyn Patterson, and Mrs. 
Maudie Blackwell. 


tention and results.” General consultant ad- 
vice and specialized help is still greatly 
needed. Oregon notes that as of July 1, 1960, 
twenty of the state’s thirty-six counties had 
no professionally trained librarians in their 
public libraries. 

What has been done to meet the pressing 
problem of personnel which affects not only 
the state agencies but libraries in all rural 
areas? Measures for immediate relief include 
the better utilization of present personnel 
through stepped-up in-service training (work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences) ; coopera- 
tive projects such as centralized processing; 
and use of other more efficient methods and 
techniques. 

In-service training is not usually included as 
a separate project under state plans, but it is 
included in some aspects of practically all 
plans. Results have been encouraging. Ne- 
braska reports the development of an esprit 
de corps; Tennessee sees a trend toward ma- 
turity in the attitudes of the participants. 
There is considerable use of library school 
personnel in the various in-service training in- 
stitutes and a strong attempt is made to get 
special consultants from out of the state for a 
different viewpoint. Missouri has a three- 
year cumulative program, organized on three 
different levels and utilizing professional lead- 
ers from outside the state in staffing the work- 
shops and institutes. 

In New York, a training program for com- 
munity librarians was undertaken beginning 
in the spring of 1960, to improve the quality 
of library service. Five courses are given in 
rotation in nine centers in the state: library 
management, children’s services, young adult 
services, adult services, and reference services. 





College students or recent graduates will be 
serving as library interns in South Carolina 
this summer as part of the state’s junior in- 
tern program which provides an introduction 
to librarianship through actual working ex- 
periences in good public libraries. The pro- 
gram is a recruitment project developed by 
the State Library Board as a part of its LSA 
program. 

Scholarship projects under LSA are now 
part of thirteen state plans—Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Amounts up to $2000 are offered by eight 
of the states. Several other states are planning 
to submit amendents for some form of scholar- 
ship program under their state plans in the 
near future. 


Resources and Reader Services 


Reports from the states consistently state 
that funds under the state plans have enriched 
rural library services through better resources 
and services. 

Illustrations of different aspects of these 
improvements are taken from state reports 
and other sources: 

California: (San Diego County bookmobile 
project) “. . . The Traveling High School 
Science Library Collection was purchased for 
bookmobile use and featured both on the 
bookmobile and in the adjoining branch li- 
brary.” 

“One community was a group of Pala In- 
dians living on a government reservation, 
centered around a former Spanish mission 
. . . Father Carillo told the project director 
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the reading level of the children has increased 
steadily during the year with the availability 
of bookmobile books; he said that the chil- 
dren’s books available had material of much 
interest to rural children as contrasted with 
school textbooks centered around city ac- 
tivities... .” 

Kansas: “The expenditure during the last 
three years of about 50 per cent of the federal 
money for books is beginning to pay off in 
the quality of book loans we can make and in 
the general appearance of our book collec- 
a 

North Carolina: “Many libraries have a 
more adequate book collection. This has in- 
creased the use of libraries by adults, es- 
pecially men in business and industry.” 

West Virginia: “The basic book collection 
for the Raleigh-Fayette region was increased 
by some 3000 books in an effort to help that 
region to include Wyoming County. These 
books were reference and technical materials 
and were selected in these fields in an effort 
to help rehabilitate the unemployed in the 
area.” 


SURVEYS AND STUDIES 


Surveys and studies continue to hold their 
important place in library development pro- 
grams. They are made use of in LSA plan- 
ning to gather current information, to deter- 
mine needs and problems, to evaluate results, 
and to develop future goals. 

For simplification, examples of compara- 
tively recent surveys and studies can be di- 
vided into these arbitrary categories: 

By state library agencies: Professional staff 
of the Colorado State Library developed and 
used a comprehensive survey for their public 
libraries. Illinois is employing a special re- 
search consultant on aspects of rural library 
development. Kansas completed two additional 
studies of county libraries, those for Seward 
and Grant counties. Twenty surveys of rural 
community libraries were made by the Massa- 
chusetts state agency staff. 

By outside consultants: Volume 1 of the 
survey on Hawaii, directed by the late Robert 
D. Leigh, was published. John S. Richards, 
librarian emeritus of the Seattle (Washing- 
ton) Public Library, conducted a survey of 
Boise City and Ada County under the joint 
sponsorship of the Idaho State Library Board 
and the Boise Public Library, resulting in the 
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determination of the two boards to go ahead 
with the Ada County LSA demonstration. A 
survey in Nebraska is in progress, directed by 
Harold A. Lancour. A contract was signed in 
New Hampshire with the University of New 
Hampshire for a survey of library service in 


the state. This survey is to cover all types of. 


libraries. Four states—California, Missouri, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin—have employed a 
library management analyst and consultant 
under LSA to analyze and suggest improve- 
ments on various aspects of state agency 
internal management and personnel utilization. 

By other divisions of state government: 
The study of Tennessee’s public library pro- 
gram, made by the Legislative Council Com- 
mittee, was completed. (Lowell A. Martin and 
Hannis S. Smith served as consultants.) The 
state-wide study of Wisconsin’s public libraries 
by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division’s Bureau of Government was con- 


tinued through 1959-60. 


THE FUTURE 


There is, of course, much that still remains 
to be done. The challenge of the next five years 
is to improve library service for the millions 
who have only token service and to increase 
the pace of extending library service to the 
many millions still without any service. Im- 
portant changes have already come about, in- 
cluding changes in attitude toward public li- 
brary development. This excerpt from South 
Carolina’s fourth-year report is one of many 
variations on the same theme: 


There can be no question that the impressive 
allocation of funds under the Library Services 
Act has contributed to a public awareness of the 
value of the service in the total educational pro- 
gram. The fact that the federal government 
believes in the necessity of public library service 
as a safeguard to democratic government and is 
backing the belief with hard cash has been con- 
vincing proof to many local appropriating bodies 
of necessity for more local funds for the same 
purpose. Throughout the state local appropria- 
tions have increased, and funds have been made 
available for building programs and for im- 
proved rolling equipment... . 


In summary, the evidence of the first four 
years of the Library Services Act gives us 
every reason to look with hope and confidence 
to the future. 

eee 
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The Making of 
the President —1960 


By THEODORE H. WHITE 


All signs point to the making of a great best- 
seller: tremendous advance interest and ex- 
citement — a ground swell of enthusiasm 
spreading all over the country. Selection of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Selection of 
Reader’s Digest Condensed Books. 

July $6.95 


Love in Five 


Tem peraments 
By J. CHRISTOPHER HEROLD 


Portraits of five extraordinary Frenchwomen 
of the 18th century — by the author of Mis- 
tress to an Age: A Life of Madame de Staél, 
winner of the 1959 National Book Award, and 
a selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
October $5.00 


African Genesis 
By ROBERT ARDREY 


Here is amazing evidence, based on recent 
discoveries in Africa, that man’s love of wea- 
pons and war, his nationalism and patriotism, 
his institutions of private property and social 
order — even his conscience — were all in- 
herited from the lower animals. A most im- 
portant book! Illustrated. October $6.95 
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Waters of the 
New World 


By JAN DE HARTOG 


The log of a remarkable voyage by boat 
through the heart of America — from Texas 
to Nantucket along the Inland Waterway. 
Illustrated by Joe Spier. October $5.00 


A Matter of Life 
and Death 


By VIRGILIA PETERSON 


The astonishingly intimate, often startling 
memoir of a charming, gifted woman, known 
throughout the literary world as a lecturer 
and book reviewer. September $5.00 


The Strange Life 
of Objects 


By MAURICE RHEIMS 


THIRTY-FIVE CENTURIES OF ART 
COLLECTING AND COLLECTORS 


One of the most famous auctioneers in France 
writes with great wit and charm about the 
history and psychology of collecting art .. . 
about art as loot, as value, as status symbol, as 
learning . . . about huge prices paid . . . and 
deeds of bravado connected with buying art, 
selling it, or taking it away from others. Illus- 
trated. November $6.95 
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Duplicates books as originally 
printed and bound! 






ORIGINAL BOOK BULKY OTHER 
OR MANUSCRIPT Í METHODS 
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Offered for the first time—a long-needed service for 
duplicating material printed on both sides of a page— 
without the disadvantages of ordinary one-sided elec- 
trostatic reproduction methods. 


Page-for-page exact reproduction by DUOPAGE* » S 
means that page numbers are no longer partly hidden 
in bindings. If page numbers appeared in the outer 
margins of the original book—that’s where they are 
on DUOPAGE* reproductions. 
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Twice the bulk—twice the shelf 
space is necessary with folded 
pages of other methods— makes 
volumes bulky and unwieldy. 


too, with the DUOPAGE* method—page one on the 
right-hand leaf, page two on the reverse of page one, 
etc. 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
EXPIRES JULY 15, 1961 


All microfilming charges will be waived on books ordered by July 15 
for DUOPAGE reproduction, After this date a one cent per page micro- 
filming charge will become effective. 

Write for quotation so that you can order your books NOW to take 
advantage of this special effer. 
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TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF OUR SCIENCE WORLD 


Edited by Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis 


More than fifty absorbing selections from famous scientists 
and writers: short stories, essays, poems, and excerpts from 
novels and biographies. Especially compiled for eager young 
minds, this unique anthology is a gateway to the wonderland 
of science where man’s exploring spirit wrests secrets from 
the world around him. (Acceptable for purchase under the provisions of 


the National Defense Education Act, Title III) 


REDHEAD Jean Nielsen 


When Silvertip mine closes down, red-haired, 
fiery-tempered Susie Gregg feels trapped 
in a ghost town. But then she meets hand- 
some Robin McNair from a nearby dude 
ranch, and the summer—filled with horse- 
back rides and gay barbecues—fairly flies 
by. Autumn, though, brings new problems, 
including a pretty rival for Robin’s friend- 
ship. Then Susie discovers that even a 
redhead is happier when she controls her 
temper. September, $2.95 


BEHIND THE WALLS 
Lois Hobart 


Jacquelyn Otis takes a teaching job to 
please her father, but she really wants to 
be a journalist. At Jefferson High she meets 
attractive Nathan de Witt, a photographer, 
who persuades her to attend his summer 
course in photo-journalism in romantic San 
Miguel. There, behind the walls of Mexico, 
Jacquelyn discovers a different culture and 
finds the courage to choose the life she 
really wants. Seplember, $2.95 


DEVIL DRIVERS 


Margaret and George Ogan 


In order to earn money to study automobile 
design at M.I.T., young Bryant Rose goes 
on summer tour with the Devil Drivers, a 
death-defying group of professional stunt- 
men. While with the show he makes new 
friends and attracts the attention of the 
owner’s pretty and sympathetic daughter, 
Dixie. At summer’s end, Bryant has learned 
a lot about people as well as driving and 
racing, September, $2.95 


September, $4.95 


TOMBOY Barbara Clayton 


Always in a hurry, invariably late for every- 
thing, “Gabby” Lucette starts her junior 
year at Butternut Hill High on the wrong 
foot. But Gabby finds an understanding 
friend in Maggie McCann, stepmother: of 
three interesting boys next door. Then, 
when a crisis arises in her own family, 
Gabby realizes that the time has come to 
shed her tomboy ways and become a proper 
young lady. September, $2.95 


TREASURE OF HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN 


Virginia Frances Voight 


Charlene Fairhill plans to use the summer 
to further her burning ambition to become 
a singer. Instead she finds she will have to 
spend it in a lonely cabin in the Maine 
woods, taking care of her convalescent fa- 
ther. Boredom quickly changes to spine- 
tingling excitement when Charlene is in- 
volved in the mystery of her uncle’s death 
and a search for a fortune in amethysts. 
September, $2.95 


MYSTERY IN RAINBOW VALLEY 


Lawrence J. Hunt 


When Clint Galant, forestry student, tries 
to find what’s causing the mysterious fires 
in the timberland of his foster father, J. C. 
Conley, danger and trouble dog his every 
step. He battles the jealousy of Conley’s 
foreman, fights off an attempt on his life, 
and finds some amazing evidence of flying 
saucers. With the help of Tom Bridger, a 
forest ranger, Clint finally triumphs in 
saving Rainbow Valley for those who love it. 

September, $2.95 
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FUNCTIONAL FURNITURE WITH NEW BEAUTY AND DURABILITY! 


BOOTHS 
320 - 322 


American Library Association 
Cleveland Public Auditorium 


JULY 9-14 


STEELCASE CARRELS. 
Individual study units com- 
plement other Steelcase 
library furniture. Stainless 
steel glides allow chairs to 
be moved silently, protect 
expensive floor covering. 


STEELCASE 
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When you visit the Steelcase booth at the A.L.A. con- 
vention, you'll see these same crisply-designed units in 
wonderful Steelcase colors. Then you can translate — 
and picture your library refreshed by the beauty and 
comfort of Steelcase chairs, desks and tables. Best of 
all, behind this beauty is durability which pays no at- 
tention to even the hardest use . . . prices which give 
ease and comfort to even the smallest budget. See you 
in Cleveland! Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 
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The why and how of film circuits 


by Ida Goshkin 


The film circuit, a cooperative system of pro- 
viding films for small libraries, is one of the 
best things that has happened in libraries in a 
long time. 

A film circuit usually consists of a group of 
libraries that have pooled their resources to 
provide film service for their communities. 
The films, 16mm sound, belong to the group, 
and the film collection is divided into as many 
sets as there are libraries. Each library uses a 
set of the films for a specified time, usually a 
month, then sends it on to the next library 
and gets a new set to circulate. In this way 
each library has the use of every film in the 
collection for a limited time each year. This 
round-robin schedule keeps the films rotating 
and in constant use. 

The film circuit has advantages and disad- 
vantages, and each library rust weigh the fac- 
tors involved. The most important advantage 
is that it makes films available in small li- 
braries for use in small communities at a mini- 
mum fee. Film service is expensive, and many 
small libraries could not afford to have films 
unless there was some cooperative system for 
sharing the cost. By pooling resources they 
can provide films, constantly adding new titles 
' to keep the collection alive and exciting. By 


e Miss Goshkin, co- 
ordinator of the 
Group Service De- 
partment, Akron Pub- 
lic Library, also 
serves as administra- 
tor of the Ohio Valley 
Regional Film Cir- 
cuit, whose operation 
she describes in this 
article. Miss Goshkin 
was president of the 
Adult Services Divi- 
sion in 1957—58 and earlier spent a year at ALA 
headquarters as a field worker for the American 
Heritage project. 





rotating the films and having a large collec- 
tion they avoid the saturation point that a 
small permanent collection reaches in a very 
short period in small communities. 

A film circuit makes it possible to pay for 
the services of an experienced film librarian 
to administer the collection. This provides pro- 
fessional service in selection, processing, and 
maintenance of the collection. It makes pos- 
sible lists, guides, and catalogs that are pre- 
pared and duplicated at a saving in time and 
expense for the member libraries. 


LIMITATIONS 


But film circuits also have their limitations. 
Each film is available in each library for a 
limited time. This means that groups may not 
have a specific film when they need it most. 
It also makes programing with films more 
difficult, but not impossible. It should invite 
more and better planning ahead, but of course 
this does not always follow. A film catalog that 
tells what titles will be available and on what 
dates is a good tool for urging patrons to plan 
their programs ahead. However, it does not 
provide for special needs or for special and 
frequently unplanned programs. 

Another grave limitation is that films are 
selected on the basis of the general interest of 
many different communities. They cannot be 
selected for the needs of any specific communi- 
ty. Although most films selected are useful in 
most libraries, they may not be the ones 
needed most by a specific library, and it may 
be that some titles are never used in certain 
communities. Communities have different in- 
terests and needs. The individual community, 
I believe, suffers from this kind of mass film 
selection. 

It is also much more difficult to maintain 
films in good condition when they are scat- 
tered in various libraries. Libraries vary as to 
their experience in the inspection and care of 
films, and the films get much harder use in a 
circuit than in a one-library collection. 
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HOW A FILM CIRCUIT OPERATES 


How do film circuits operate? They vary in 
size, number of members, membership fee. 
cost of operation, policies, and administration. 
What follows is a description of the policies, 
methods, and administration of the film circuit 
I know best—the Ohio Valley Regional Film 
Library. 

The Akron Public Library has a contract 
with the member libraries of our film circuit 
but is not a member of the circuit. This con- 
tract lists our responsibilities as the adminis- 
tering library, and those of the eleven member 
libraries. It specifies exactly what services we 
are to provide and it spells out to the members 
what they must do. The contract states the fee 
per library, the amount to be spent on films, 
and the amount to be paid to the administering 
library for services rendered. See Cooperative 
Film Service in Public Libraries (ALA) by 
Patricia Cory and Violet Myer for sample con- 
tracts and budgets. 


STEPS IN THE SELECTION OF FILMS 
FOR THE CIRCUIT 


One of the first things the administering li- 
brary did when it took over the film circuit 
was to present a written film selection policy 
to the members for approval. The members 
approved this policy, and it is used to evaluate 
films that are added to the collection. We con- 
sider this preselection of films our most im- 
portant responsibility and contribution to the 
circuit, for the selection of films carries with 
it even more importance than the selection of 
books, if that is possible. Films affect the in- 
dividual with the impact of visual images and 
sound, This makes it very important that we 
select films carefully and intelligently. We 
must be able to distinguish the shoddy and 
dishonest from the significant and important. 
This is not easy. It takes many hours of look- 
ing and studying to be able to understand 
what makes a film good. A good film must 
have integrity, have something to say, and ex- 
press it clearly and intelligently, 

Film previewing goes on all through the 
year. In January we begin preparing a list 
of films for possible purchase. This list is 
made up of films previewed and approved 
during the year, and suggestions and requests 
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Group Service Department film librarian sorting and in- 
specting the Ohio Valley Regional Film Library film cir- 
cuit collection, in the Akron Public Library. 


from the librarians. The film collection is 
studied for gaps. What important subjects are 
not covered? Where does the collection need 
to be strengthened? Does the collection have a 
good balance between the information film, the 
opinion film, and films that invite aesthetic 
appreciation ? 

A tentative purchase list, arranged by topics, 
is prepared and two copies are sent to each 
member library, one to be returned to the 
administering library headquarters, checked 
with preferences, the other for the library’s 
own file. As soon as the lists are returned, we 


cumulate the information on a master list. We. 


then ask for a meeting of representatives of 
the members to make the final selections. 
This procedure points up one of the weak- 


nesses of a film circuit. Some of the members * 


have an opportunity to see some of the films, 
but not enough have the time to preview as 
many films as they should in order to do a 
good job of selection. 


DISCARDING AND REPLACING FILMS 


Repairs during the circuit year are usually 
made by the member libraries. Films needing 
major repairs, such as replacement footage, 
are returned to headquarters. At the end of the 
circuit year, which begins September 1 and 
runs to August l, the films are returned to 
headquarters. After inventory, there begins the 
very time-consuming task of film inspecting 
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and screening to decide what to repair, what 
to discard, and what to replace. We go over 
the condition cards (a file which gives the 
history of the film) after the inspection, watch 
for recommendations of member libraries, and 
review the films that need re-evaluation. The 
decisions are frequently difficult to make. Is 
the condition of the film too poor for show- 
ing? Is it worth repairing, if this means buy- 
ing footage? Is the material too dated to re- 
place? Should we just wait and “wear out”? 
Should we replace the title? Is there another 
film on the subject available and is it good 
enough to add? Or shall we wait for a better 
film? 

The new films are processed, the old films 
repaired, cleaned, and inspected, As soon as 
we know the titles that will be in the collection 
we prepare a tentative box list, a list of titles 
that are selected to be used in each library for 
a specific time. The films in each box are 
different than in past years, but still cover as 
many different subjects and age levels as possi- 
ble. Each box contains films on travel, child 
study, biography, science, children’s films, at 
least one film for teen-agers, and a few on im- 


Never Before Published 


portant topics, such as the United Nations, race 
relations, and automation. This list permits the 
libraries to take bookings on films they ex- 
pect to have for a certain period—routing 
schedules tell them when they can expect a 
certain box of films. 

As soon as the final decisions have been 
made on what is to be discarded, replaced, or 
repaired, the final box list is prepared and 
sent to the members. This is usually available 
toward the last of August. Each box has a log- 
book listing the films and their condition. 

A film catalog is compiled, consisting of un- 
assembled sheets listing the films by box, in- 
cluding a title and subject index. The catalog 
gives the length, age level, states whether the 
film is in color or black-and-white, and has a 
descriptive annotation. Each year a completely 
new catalog is prepared. The member libraries 
order the number of catalogs they want to pur- 
chase for distribution. 

A monthly publication called Circuit Lines 
is another means of communication. It con- 
tains Information on the films, statistics on 
film circulation, and announces meetings to 


be held. 


Three Diversified Reference Books 


AMERICANA AND AMERICAN INDIANS 
THE CATALOG OF THE EDWARD E. AYER COLLECTION OF AMERICANA 
AND AMERICAN INDIANS from The Newberry Library. The main fields of this 
collection of 90,000 volumes are 1) Indians of North and South America, 2) White 
man’s contacts with native tribes, 3) Exploration and early settlement, 4) Cartography 
and 5) Hawaii, the Philippines and adjacent Oceania. App. 175,000 entries. Choice 
of 8 or 16 volumes. 
8 vols., 1000p. each 
16 vols., 500p. each 


HISTORY OF PRINTING 
THE DICTIONARY CATALOG OF THE HISTORY OF PRINTING FROM THE 
JOHN M. WING COLLECTION of The Newberry Library. Half of this outstanding 
collection comprises books and journals descriptive of the graphic arts. The other 
half contains finely printed or historically significant books, including some 2,000 
incunabula. 
App: 152,000 entries. 6. VOLS nae EEE cee useeeelonta ban EES EE $375.00 


WORLD WAR I 
SUBJECT CATALOG OF THE WORLD WAR I COLLECTION of the New York 
Public Library, Reference Department. This collection forms an outstanding bib- 
liography of the subject, including works in many languages, analytical entries for 
important articles in scholarly journals and thousands of pamphlets. 
App. 60,000 entries. 3 vols. ..............065 ETE A ol ae eo $129.00 


There is a 10% additional charge on foreign orders. 


$505.00 
$550.00 


Address orders and inquiries to: 
G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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The members have their own organizati., 
with officers who call meetings to discuss their 
mutual problems. They make the decisions on 
policy, consider and pass on the allocation of 
the budget presented by the administrator, amd 
the financial statement presented at the end of 
the year. They decide on the best type of m- 
surance for the circuit, what charges shall >e 
made for damage to films, and the service fee 
each shall charge. The members decide on the 
type of films and titles that shall be purchased 
for the collection. The administrator carri2s 
out these policies. 

On the whole, this circuit, works very we.L 
It does have certain weaknesses: 1) The men- 
bers should be able to preview more of the 
films they purchase. 2) There should be some 
way for them to have more say in the discard- 
ing and replacement of the films. 3) The-e 
stould be more emphasis on more effective 
use of films. Workshops or programs of vani- 
ous kinds should be developed to give those 
booking the films an opportunity to get more 
training in their use. 

I am impressed by the ability of librariars 
to work together. The members of this film 


circuit have strong personal opinions about 
the films they want in their collection. They 
express themselves freely with vigor and vehe- 
mence, but they also know how to compromise 
their differences for the good of the whole. 

Orginally my attitude toward film circuits — 
was one of great skepticism, but I have 
changed my mind. I believe film circuits are 
important and serve a real need, especially in 
the small communities. It is important that 
people have access to a carefully selected film 
collection to counteract television and the “un 
screened” free films that are used so much in 
club and organization meetings. These films - 
fill the club programs with trite, unadorned ad- 
vertisements to sell a product or a point of 
view. Members of a circuit can provide films 
that are accurate as to facts and imaginative 
in presentation, in order to help us better un- 
derstand ourselves and our world. 

Film circuits are playing an important part 
in bringing films into the small library. We 
need. to be sure that they continue to develop 
with the same regard for high standards for 
which libraries are noted in their other serv- 
ices. eee 


Publishers of THE FIRST BOOKS, THE TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES, 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENCE BOOKS, and other quality juveniles 


FRANKLIN WAY ATTS INC. 


presents 


—a full showing of all active titles 


on the Watts list 


—the new hooks for Fall, 1961 
—and a cordial welcome to all 


librarians 


at BOOTH 308 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of Grolier Incerporated 


575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF INDEXES AND REFERENCE WORKS 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX 
ART INDEX 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX 
BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX 
CHILDREN'S CATALOG 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 
ESSAY INDEX 
FICTION CATALOG 
INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
REFERENCE SHELF 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
VERTICAL FILE INDEX 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


and many others 
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Open Accounts for All - o 
Schools - Public Libraries - Universities* 


at p GOOD yY ai Record Dealer 


= On all long play records 
JO iist WE PAY ALL SHIPPING COSTS — 





Always in Stoek: 
OVER 1,750,000 LONG PLAYING RECORDS OF EVERY TYPE 


Over 38,000 Different Titles Over 400 Different Labels — 


Over 36 Different Languages 


Write for your FREE copy of the latest Schwann Catalog of LP listings - 


% STAFF PERSONNEL, PLEASE NOTE 


The same 30% discount applies to orders from all staff personnel. Add 50¢ for the 
first record and 15¢ for each additional to cover postage, packing and insurance. 


Sorry, no open accounts. 


When you’re in New York... 


en CAM CGEIDY 


235 West 49th Street 


Between Broadway & 8th Avenue 


< 


- MAIL ORDER DEPT.: Mr. Max Schaffner 
SAM GOODY e 235 West 49th Street ¢ New York 19, N.Y. 
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Volume 20 is unique—the only index and 
bibliography complete in itself. It helps 
make Collier’s the most useful encyclo- 
pedia on your shelves. 


The index alone contains over 400,000 entries. 
In a matter of seconds you are led to text 
information, maps, charts—and even bibli- 
ographical material. It is the most complete 
index of any encyclopedia. 

The bibliography—also in Volume 20— 
groups together a wealth of supplementary 
- reading. Every one of its 10,000 titles is 

win English, in print, and easily available. 
All the titles in Collier’s bibliography are 





Here’s why Collier’s unlocks more information-faste 


graded for use. This tells which books you cai 
recommend to youngsters and which to adults 
Another time-saver for busy librarians. 

: This remarkable Bibliography-Index i 
only one of the features that make Collier’ 
so useful. Others include completeness, up-to 
date coverage, unquestioned authority. 

They help explain why, in a recent survey 
librarians reported that Collier’s is used mor 
often than the next two senior sets combined 

For a free descriptive brochure write to 
day to Colliers Encyclopedia, Dept. V-1 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Poor library service is a luxury no community 
ean afford, says this past president of the 
International City Managers Association, but— 


by Arthur $. Owens 


The public library serves all of the pecple, 
and the people’s interests are varied and 
broad and reach into all age groups from tiny 
tcts who want Mother Goose stories to elderly, 
retired ladies and gentlemen who drop in to 
peruse newspapers and periodicals, or just to 
relax in the serene atmosphere, The functions 
of a public library lend themselves with equa! 
generosity to serious research or casual enter- 
tainment, and more than that, they lend them- 
selves to the appreciation and preservation of 
our American way of life. 

The British philosopher, Bertrand Russell, 
hes said that “a man is equal to that whick he 
understands.” If this is true, and I am sure il 
is. then a man is equal to exercising the rights 
and privileges of citizenship only insofar as 
he understands them. Herein lies another rea- 
son why a good public library must be equal 
to the needs of every man. It must be, and is, 
the kind of institution through which every 
cilizen might find his way to an understand- 
ing of the arts of good living and the obliga- 
ticns of good citizenship. It must, and it does, 
lend itself to the purposes of self-fulfillment 
foz all persons who use it, and in doing so it 
@ Mr. Owens, city 
manager of Roancke, 
Virginia, was presi- 
dent of the Interna- 
tional City Managers 
Association when it 
held its 1959 confer- 
ence in Munich. This 
article is excerpted 
from an address 
which he made at the 
55th annual conven- 
tion of the League of Virginia Municipalities, 
Roanoke, September 19, 1960. 
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Good libraries are not 
a luxury 


lends itself to the fulfillment of our national 
purposes. These are the basic reasons that a 
good public library is an invaluable asset in 
every Community, and we know that this is so. 

People outside our communities, our state, 
and our region are as conscious of the caliber 
of our public libraries as we are. We are all 
concerned with an intensified effort to expand 
industrially in Virginia, and we are all aware 
that it takes more than pleas and promises to 
bring hig industry to us. It takes even more 
than available land, a favorable tax structure, 
accessikility to public transportation, and a 
potential in human and natural resources. It 
takes a real selling job to attract industry, and 
climate is a factor in the sale. 

Yes, climate—not in terms of weather, al- 
though that does have some bearing on such 
matters—but a climate of living, an um- 
hobbled community climate that includes such 
governmental and nongovernmental services 
and inscitutions as, for example, churches of 
all major faiths, good schools, adequate pro- 
visions for public health and safety, recre- 
ation areas and facilities, and the various 
media for the dissemination of culture and in- 
formation which include prominently our 
public lbraries. Industry seeks its new homes 
in communities that offer these means to per- 
sonal fulfillment, and it is no secret that a 
commurity that is found wanting in this re- 
gard is left wanting. 

It is also no secret that the outstanding 
public library programs of New Orleans, 
Louisiar.a, and Charlotte, North Carolina, to 
cite only two, have played important roles in 
attracting industry to these growing cities; 
Roanoke’s public library has a place in any 
list of public libraries that have been in- 
fluential in this regard. We in this area are 
justly proud of the many fine industries that 
have located in the Roanoke Valley, among 
them General Electric’s Industry Control De- 
partmen: Plant located just west of Roanoke. 
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Paul R. Thomson, Employee and Community 
Relations Manager of this facility, has said 
about G. E.’s decision to locate here: 


In the selection of a plant location there are 
thany factors to be considered. Some of the pri- 
mary considerations are such things as available 
land -sites, transportation, power, water, etc., 
connected with the actual requirements of the 
plant facility. 

Beyond these tangible considerations are many 
of a less tangible nature. For instance, in the 
case of our plant, because of the high comple- 
ment of professional personnel and college- 
trained employees, such facilities as an adequate 
library with a progressive program became a 
factor for serious consideration. 


I am sure that many other communities 
were considered by this outstanding corpora- 
tion before the decision was made to locate in 
our valley, and I am grateful that we have 
in Roanoke the kind of public library that 
could influence the final decision. I respect 
our library for its ability in this regard and 
expect our library to be a factor of influence 
in other decisions that industry will make in 
the future. 

And, may I hasten to state that it is not just 
those industries bringing in professional and 
highly educated people that show an interest 


‘in whether or not a community has a good 


public library. Far from it, for in our day 
management is highly conscious of the needs 
of its employees both on the job and in the 
community. Personal contentment has great 
bearing on job performance. Means of self- 
improvement are important to personal con- 
‘tentment, and it is generally recognized that a 
good public library is an adaptable and flexi- 
ble means to this end. 

I believe that a community is quite often 
judged by its attitude toward its public li- 
brary program. This attitude is reflected in a 
community's willingness to provide adequate 
public library services from reasonably mod- 
ern buildings by putting up the funds neces- 
sary to meet the rising economy and the ex- 
panding community’s needs. 

It is certainly a mistake to neglect our li- 
brary programs. Indeed it is our responsibility 
as officials in the municipalities of Virginia to 
do all that we can to advance and promote 
our public libraries, for when our communi- 


ties are judged by their libraries, the judg- 
ment will be based not only on the current 
status but also upon the past records of ad- 
vancement. 

My appreciation of the value of public li- 
braries and my understanding of their goals 
increases steadily and is attributable in some 
measure to the capable explanations and con- 
tagious enthusiasm of Roanoke’s library di- 
rector, Phil Ogilvie. He has also called my 
attention to a very important book, and I 
believe that all municipal officials should fa- 
miliarize themselves with this work entitled: 
Public Library Service: a Guide to Evalua- 
tion, with Minimum Standards. Published by 
the American Library Association in 1956, it 
is the combined product of some of the best 
minds in the profession of librarianship, 
among them Miss Lucile Nix, currently presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Library Association 
and a pioneer in public library development 
in our region. This little book is a thoughtful 
and realistic yardstick for measuring our 
progress against our goals and, as such, it is 
an indispensable tool for use in striving to- 
wards the realization of our ambitions for our 
libraries and for community progress in gen- 
eral. 

May we never forget that our public librar- 
ies are priceless treasures that exist to serve 
the whole community through its parts. May 
we always remember that they must be con- 
stantly improved by the training of personnel 
and the acquiring of books and other library 
materials. May we always remember, too, that 
our public libraries are unique among the 
educational forces in our society. They are 
meant to show faith in individual ability to 
read widely and form judgments rightly. They 
recognize and respect individual choice and 
initiative. For this reason the book collections 
of our public libraries should include such 
varied fare as the Holy Bible, the Communist 
Manifesto, Little Women, Peyton Place, Elmer 
Gantry, and the Well of Loneliness, as well as 
any other works for which there is public de- 
mand. The people of a community have a 
right to read what they want to read, and I 
know of no other place in our society where 
men have more right to find the materials they 


wish to investigate than in our public librar- 
les. 009 
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i m a 
L i b r a r I a f S a We offer you the opportunity to: 


. —Send only one order and one check each year for your annual acqui- ` 
sition of serials both foreign and domestic. 


——Receive our usual library discount on twenty or more subscriptions 
ordered at one time, provided adequate margin is available. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through ‘a common erpiration date 
and keep them even. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements, but 
receive an itemized annual listing from us. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with volume 
and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget jequnerneile: 
—Reduce the number of issues missed cue to late renewals. 


—Realize additional savings by subscribing at long-term rates where . 
there is a definite savings to your library. | 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has Beek 
specializing in service to libraries for seventy-five years. 


_ Ask about our oT Forbidden” IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. No other 
agency can offer automatic fulfillment on an IBM-RAMAC. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices 
plus speed, accuracy and experience, try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Library Subscription Agency 


83 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





= Continuous Service to Libraries since 1886 
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An exciting NEW BOOK that belongs in every 
library's SCIENCE SECTION... 


A GREAT KODAK SCIENTIST 





TELLS THE STORY 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


HR is a fascinating, easy-to-read book on 

the basic science of photography . . . the 
most remarkable ever published! It is the story 
of photography ... told by a man who lived 
ita great Kodak scientist who spent nearly 
60 years of his life studying and creating in 
this field. 


“From Dry Plates To Ektachrome Film” 
traces the history of photography from the 
earliest experiments ... to the latest discover- 
ies in high speed techniques that have revo- 
lutionized picture-making! Readers will find 
fascinating material on... the historic break- 
through that freed photography from cumber- 
some wet plates . . . the development of the 
first panchromatic emulsion .. . and of pio- 
neering work in flexible film bases. 


There are pages and pages of well-written 
facts which illustrate photography’s role in a 
fast-changing world—and of the many changes 
made by photography itself: 8- and 16-mm 
motion picture film . . . recording sound on 
‘film... from black-and-white to color . 
x-ray plates. You'll read how new aerial pho- 
tography .techniques were developed during 
World War I and [J—and how they now con- 
tribute to present-day electronic and space- 
flight photo research. With over 150 illustra- 
tions, “From Dry Plates To Ektachrome 
Film” is a handsome 316-page volume for 
every library visitor with a serious interest in 
photography — its past triumphs and disap- 
pointments, and its future contributions to 
progress. 






SEE 
ZIFF-DAVIS' 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
SPECIAL-INTEREST BOOKS FOR 
LIBRARIES AT BOOTH 823! 

Photography... electronics... boat- 
ing... aviation... music... trade — the 
Ziff-Davis special-interest line of books is 
important to your library. 


We'd be happy to discuss it with you. 


` bbZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
` ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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The sixties and after 


by John T. Eastlick 


Across the nation in all types of libraries com- 
ments concerning the sudden increase in li- 
brary use are heard. Likewise, complaints 
about the scarcity of professionally trained li- 
orarians are voiced by administrators and 
staffs. Even as these problems increase, new 
patterns of financial support are developing as 
federal subsidies, state grants-in-aid, and con- 
tracts between political units evolve. 

In June 1959 the ALA Federal Relations 
Committee was faced with divergent points of 
view concerning the developing library pic- 
zure. In order that a framework for library de- 
velopment might be visualized, it was re- 
quested that a survey based on existing data 
ze conducted on the status of various types of 
-ibraries. It soon was discovered, however, that 
:n many areas there was inadequate informa- 
tion. Therefore, a questionnaire was formu- 


-ated for submission to state library agencies. ` 


This questionnaire, plus a review of.over four 
hundred public documents and articles, con- 
stitutes the basis of this report, which reflects 
the opinion of the author only. 


THE NATION WE LIVE IN 


During the decade 1960-1970 this nation is 
going to have to provide for 33,000,000 more 
people than there are today. These people will 
not be spread evenly over the country. Instead, 
urban areas, already crowded, will become 
_™more crowded. People will tend to move to the 
West, the Southwest, and the Great Lakes Re- 
zion. They will leave the farms for the cities 
at the rate of 300,000 a year. Industries will 


è Mr. Eastlick, librarian of the Denver Public 
Library, is a member of the Federal Relations 
Committee. 
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be forced to decentralize. Downtown areas of 
big cities will become more congested and vast 
expenditures will be needed for urban renewal 
and trafic networks. 

The composition of the population will 
change. In the next ten years there will be an 
increase of nearly 6,000,000 children in ele- 
mentary schools and 4,000,000 in high schools. 
Colleges and universities will be celled: on to 
house and educate 2,700,000 students more 
than at present. The number of working peo- 
ple will increase by approximately 13 per cent, 
and they will be called upon to provide a 
higher standard of living not only for them- 
selves but for the old and young people too. 
The number of people under twenty will in- 
crease almost twice as fast as the working pop- 
ulation. The number over 65 will increase 
about 27 per cent. There is more likely to be 
a shortage of workers than a shortage of jobs 
in the next ten years. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SYSTEM 


And what of America’s library system as it 
exists today in that country that is going to 
grow so dynamically in the next ten years? 

The following levels of library service con- 
stitute the American library system: The Li- 
brary of Congress and the Library Services 
Branch of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare operate on the national level. 
State library agencies and many university 
and college libraries operate on a state level. 
Specialized subject reference libraries, such as 
the John Crerar Library and the Linda Hall 
Library, operate without relation to political 
units. Public libraries and school libraries op- 
erate on a local governmental level and spe- 
cialized libraries serving private industry and 
business provide service to a restricted clien- 
tele. 

The library system of today presents nu- 
merous types of agencies, each performing a 
service to a different clientele. Through vari- 
ous reports, articles, and statistics it is found 
that the majority of these libraries indicate 
that they are ceficient in either resources, per- 
sonnel, or phvsical plant. Many indicate de- 
ficiencies in all three categories. It is found 
that all types of institutions give thorough and 
complete lip service to the idea of cooperation, 
but, with few exceptions, no true pattern of 
cooperation has developed. It would seem that 
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many librarians are anxious to perpetuate 
their isolation. 


THE NEED FOR LIBRARIANS 


Through the projection of figures received 
through the questionnaire to state agencies, it 
would appear that there are in the vicinity of 
50,000 authorized professional librarian posi- 
tions ‘in the United States as of July 1, 1959. 
It also would appear that approximately 1/5 
or 10,000 of these positions were unfilled by 
professional personnel on that same date. But, 
even more startling, state library agencies be- 
lieve it will take 14,000 additional professional 
positions over and above current authorized 
professional staffs to meet needed library de- 
velopment and to serve anticipated population 
growth by July 1, 1964. 

It is not unrealistic to expect that by 1970, 
80,000 professionally trained librarians, ac- 
tively engaged in library work, will be needed 
to serve the total population of 210,000,000 
anticipated by the Bureau of Census. 

Between the years 1950 and 1957, library 
schools graduated an average of 1773 students 
per year. The inadequacy of this production as 
compared to the needs is self-evident. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


Federal grants-jn-aid to state and local gov- 
ernments have been in operation since 1862. 
A erant-in-aid program is a payment of funds 
by one level of government to be expended by 


another level for a specified purpose. Federal. 


‘grant-in-aid programs generally have as their 
purpose the stimulation of an activity deemed 
essential to the national interest, the equaliza- 
„tion of services or resources throughout the 
several areas of the United States, and the 
initiation of new programs. 

The Library Services Act, passed by Con- 
gress in 1956, provides the first federal grant- 
in-aid program to libraries. The main purpose 
of the Act—to strengthen public libraries in 
communities under 10,000 population—is not 
in complete harmony with the principles of 
public library development which has been 
promulgated by the ALA. The programing, 
however, has been eminently successful due to 
wise administration by both state and federal 
governments. Instead of using these federal 
funds and matching state funds to improve 
individual small libraries, state library agen- 
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cies have wisely used them for 1) strengthen- 
ing the state library agency, 2) organizing 
municipal or county libraries into coordinated 
systems, or 3) providing advanced informal 
education of librarians through workshops and 
institutes. 

The changing population as reported in the 
1960 census will require reconstruction of this 
program. Many communities previously eli- 
gible will no longer be eligible unless the pop- 
ulation limit is raised. Also, if the idea of 
systems is sound, then the principles of the 
federal grant-in-aid program should set forth 
this philosophy and should provide assistance 
for those who have developed or who are sin- 
cerely trying to develop permanent library 
systems. 


STATE GRANTS-IN-AID 


One philosophy of state aid specifies that 
state funds be used to promote higher stand- 
ards of service and personnel, consolidate 
small libraries into systems, and equalize funds 
so that good service can be provided even in 
financially handicapped areas. New direction 
is being given to state aid plans in two sig- 
nificant developments. The admirable state 
plan developed by Lowell Martin and a survey 
team in the state of Pennsylvania calls for 
three graded levels of service. The concept of 
a graded service is important. The New York 
State Library plan also deserves close atten- 
tion. This plan gives aid to libraries on a per 
capita basis, but provides for special financial 
awards to those which participate in systems. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


One of the worst gaps in public library serv- 
ice occurs in the suburbs of big cities. With 
few exceptions, no significant steps have been 
taken to solve the problem of metropolitan 
service. Most metropolitan areas consist of 
two or more political units. The core city of 
the metropolitan area is depended upon for 
many utilities and for specific cultural services. 
Generally, no set arrangement has been 
worked out between the core cities and the 
surrounding fringe cities for the sharing of the 
cost of services needed in the total metropoli- 
tan area. The two notable exceptions are Dade 
County, Florida, and the Greater Metropoli- 
tan Area of Toronto, Canada. 

While the library profession recognizes that 
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in these core cities the central library could 
do much to improve service to the fringe area, 
legal obstacles impede this development. State 
laws generally include no enabling legislation 
for metropolitan library authority. The elected 
officials of the several political units involved 
in a metropolitan area are unwilling to re- 
linquish their authority to an equal or higher 
level of government. Libraries in the suburbs 
fear domination by the core city library sys- 
tem. 

While temporary agreements and contract- 
ual arrangements might for the moment alle- 
viate this situation, such steps do not offer a 
permanent solution. The best answer is prob- 
ably to develop a local form of government 
that can cope with the total metropolitan prob- 
lem. State grants-in-aid and federal grants-in- 
aid will have to be directed to compensate 
core city libraries for some costs of metro- 
politan library service. 


CONCLUSIONS 
1. The ideal of cooperation between institu- 
tions needs to become a reality. Schools, 
school libraries, public libraries, college and 
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university libraries, special libraries within a 
city or region—all need to define and observe 
their responsibilities. 

2. It should be the program of the American 
Library Association to encourage state library 
agencies to expand their supervisory functions. 
These institutions should also become major 
sources of information about the libraries of 
their state. 

3. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to encourage the appoint- 
ment of a state school library consultant in 
each state education agency. 

4. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to promote state legisla- 
tion to effect certification of librarians. 

5. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to support, endorse, and 
promote state grants-in-aid to public libraries. 

6. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to extend or renew the Li- 
brary Services Act.t The requirements of this 
Act should be changed, however. 1) to encour- 
age the development of systems, 2) to encour- 
age the development of coordinated and 
graded levels of service, 3) to help large re- 
gional information centers develop their re- 
sources. 

7. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to study and recommend 
ways and means for individual librarians 
in metropolitan areas to spearhead local de- 
velopment of governmental patterns which will 


permit full library service to a total metro-` 


politan area. 

8. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to work with all national 
groups and with Congress to see that federal 
grants for special research or scholarships to 
institutions of higher education permit some 
of the money to be used for library materials. 

9. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to support federal legisla- 
tion which will permit the use of federal funds 
and grants for school, university, and college 
library development. 

10. It should be the policy of the American 
Library Association to establish or cause to be 


established a central statistical research center. 
ece 


* This study was made in 1959, before the five-year 
renewal of the Library Services Act. 
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Public relations specifics 


for the 1960’s 


by Dan Lacy 


If you are planning the specifics of a public 
relations program, the first question to ask 
yourself is what sort of relations you want 
with what public. 

The first part of that question is easy to 
answer. The relation you want is one of use. 
Never think of a public relations program as 
though it is only a special project to gain sup- 
port for a new building or a jump in the 
budget. If you do, it will fail. Libraries exist for 
the purpose of serving, not for the purpose of 
being supported. The proper aim of the public 
relations program is to enlarge that service. 
Do that well and you will have gone most of 
the way to solving the problem of support. Of 
course, the people of a community need to 
understand the library’s needs, but nothing 
you can say to them about that will be mean- 
ingful unless they have first experienced its 
` services. 


e Mr. Lacy is man- 
aging director of the 
American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. 
Among a number of 
governmental assign- 
ments before joining 
the Council, he was 
assistant administra- 
tor of the Interna- 
tional Information 
Administration from 
1951 until 1953. His latest book is Freedom and 
Communications (University of Illinois Press). 

This article was read as a paper at a meeting of 
the American Library Trustee Association during 
the Montreal Conference. 





The second part of the question is: “What 
is the public to which you want to relate the 
library?” And the answer to that is the public 
not now making adequate use of the library. 
If your community is like most communities, 
this unserved public is larger than you think. 
Bernard Berelson’s important book, The Li- 
brary’s Public, estimates that in the typical 
American municipality only a minority of the 
population use the public library at all, and 
only a very small minority use it regularly. 

What is even more discouraging is an anal- 
ysis of who it is that uses the library and why. 
Civic, business, and professional leaders are by 
no means likely to be the most active users of 
the library; and relatively light recreational 
reading was predominant at the time of the 
Berelson study. In most communities this situ- 
ation has already improved a great deal in the 
dozen years since his book was published, and 
it is continuing to improve rapidly. But to a 
greater extent than any of us likes to admit, it 
is still true that most of the library’s effort in 
most communities goes to serve the somewhat 
marginal needs of a rather small minority of 
citizens. 

To the extent that this is true, it may be an 
effective antidote to complacency, but it is 
something far more than that. It opens to the 
library an opportunity for growth in service 
and meaning such as no other institution in 
the community has. Children have to go to 
school; people have to go to the hospital when 
they are seriously ill; almost everyone who is 
likely to use the parks of a community does so. 
The growth of all these institutions will be the 
same as the population’s growth. But if the 
library comes to serve all the needs it is fitted 
to serve for all the citizens who have those 
needs, it will rise to a role in the community 
many times as great as it now enjoys. 
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The true role of a public relations program 
is to reach out to this great majority of the 
citizens—and I, may add, taxpayers—who do 
not now use their library, and relate the li- 
brary to them. It has to reach those citizens 
where they are, and it has to reach them in 
terms of their own needs and interests. 

Where is this great majority of the public 
that are not library users? By definition, not 
in the library. What are their interests? By 
definition, those interests do not yet include 
reading for its own sake. Is an exhibit of 
books in the library going to reach them? 
No, because they aren’t there. Is a column on 
new books in the newspaper going to attract 
them or a talk by the librarians about new 
novels at a women’s club? No, because they 
aren't interested in books as such. This kind 
of publicity is good and useful but it doesn’t 
relate the library to any new public. 

What are some specifics for doing this job? 
In approaching them, remember that most 
nonusers of the library are not persons who 
get a great deal of pleasure from reading it- 
self. Reading is for them a means, not an end. 
With experience most people can come to 
derive enormous satisfaction from reading it- 
self. But among the large number who do not. 
there is no man or woman or child who does 
not have needs the library can help him meet. 
Seek him out in terms of those needs. 

1. Put exhibits of books and exhibits about 
library services outside the library, where the 
nonusers are, and tie them in with other in- 
terests. Almost any bank would like to have an 
exhibit of books on investments or business 
subjects with a placard saying “All these books 
and many like them to help with your business 
problems are waiting for you at your public 
library. Use it!” So would the hardware store 
welcome a little window display of books on 
gardening or home repair; the florist on flower 
arrangement; the travel agency on travel; the 
camera shop on photography; and so down a 
long list. 

2. Use newspaper publicity in the same way. 
Aim it not just at habitual readers and people 
who want information about books as such. 
If your library does a piece two or three times 
a year on business books and magazines in the 
library, the local papers would want it for the 
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business page. Sports, gardening, cookery, eti- 
quette, child care, education, and many other 
subjects have feature pages in the paper—get 
your book notes there. 

3. Another place to find nonusers of the li- 
brary is in civic clubs. Talk to them. Your 
librarian does a lot of this but can’t do ‘it all. 
Trustees can do it too. Talk to each club in 
terms of the common interest that draws its 
members together and what the library can do 
to serve that interest. Arrange to have the li- 
brarian meet individually with the program 
chairmen of as many clubs as possible to see 
how the library can help with program prepa- 
rations, book lists, exhibits, and to think about 
how club members can be led to follow up the 
library interests aroused by the programs. 

4. Nonusers can also be found in church. 
Nearly all church leaders want to encourage 
members of their congregations to read more. 
and not religious and inspirational books 
alone: books and magazines on foreign affairs. 
social problems, marriage and family prob- 
lems, psychology, science, and in many other 
areas. Many pastors like to put book notes in 
church bulletins; many would welcome a tem- 
porary book display on some theme of church 
work. Here is a source of devoted friends and 
active new users. 

9. Another place where nonusers of the li- 
brary can be found is in front of TV screens 
or radio loudspeakers. Many libraries try to 
reach them with fifteen-minute or even half- 
hour book programs. As a further service to 
the already book-devoted these are fine if you 
can do them. But it takes a lot of time and | 
effort and professional broadcasting compe- 
tence to do a program like this well, and un- 
less they are very well done you may be sure 
that there is a vast turning of dials among the 
unconverted you are trying to reach. If this 
sort of programming is too ambitious for your 
library, think about 10-second, 20-second, or 
60-second “spots” that can be used during sta- 
tion breaks. These are easy to do, inexpensive, 
and they can be re-used frequently. The sta- 
tion that will put up quite a struggle before 
letting you have a free half-hour of evening 
time will be glad to use spots if they are clev- 
erly done. Try, incidentally, to work commu- 
nity leaders into the spots. The mayor, the 
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bank president, the department store owner, 
the minister, the labor union leader, the local 
athletic hero can be recorded or filmed giving 
an appropriate message. Don’t worry about 


‘whether they will do it. You will find that not 


all the ham is in sandwiches. 

6: Perhaps the most important people of all 
for you are the youngsters still in school, still 
forming their habits and outlooks, the most 
precious resource every community has. Your 
librarian is probably working closely with the 
school librarians to reach them. Are you trus- 
tees working equally closely with the school 
board, the Key Club, the Scout Officials, the 
youth centers? One thing you can do is to ar- 
range to have someone in the community the 
youngsters really like and want to resemble 
talk to them every year about what reading 
can mean in their lives—academically, voca- 
tionally, personally. Let them hear this not 
from a teacher or a librarian, but an athlete, 
a businessman, an editor, a public official, an 
outstanding civic leader—somebody, in other 
words, like you. 

7. While you’re going out from the library 
to reach the nonusers, what about bringing 
them into the library by exhibits or programs 
they are already interested in? Let’s vary book 
exhibits with one of photographs from the 
local camera club contest or of art done in 
high school classes, or flower arrangements by 
the garden club, or old pictures of the town. 


These have been specifics—but only as illus- 
trations to suggest the tone and spirit and a 
little of the range of techniques of a public 
relations program for the 60’s. Let me con- 
clude with three more general pleas. 

1. Use National Library Week and Cana- 
dian Library Week. Don’t think of your efforts 
at that time as done for the Week. The Week 
is for you. Some of the finest magazine, news- 
paper, broadcasting, advertising, and public 
relations talent in the United States and Can- 
ada, and some of the most distinguished au- 
thors and public figures have gladly and freely 
given their time to create the widest national 
publicity for reading and libraries. But this is 
only intended to provide a background for 
your efforts in your own communities. It won’t 
help your community unless you use it, ex- 
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ploit it, build on it to meet local needs. 

2. Remember Tom Sawyer. Let others white- 
wash your fence. One of the splendid and 
heartwarming experiences of National Library 
Week—and I am sure of Canadian Library 
Week as well—has been the demonstration, 
over and over again, that leaders in all the 
professions and all the media and citizens of 
every walk of life—nationally and in every 
state and in communities from the largest city 
to the smallest village—are eager to help. The 
intellect and the qualities of independent 
thought that are served by books and reading 
and libraries are again valued in our countries 
as they have not been for a long time. There 
is more than a willingness—there is an eager- 
ness, an anxiety to serve them. Use it. Call the 
community in to help you. You will be sur- 
prised and heartened beyond measure at the 
response. 

3. Finally, when you turn to seek commu- 
nity support for your growing services, plan 
well, have clear goals the people can under- 
stand, and be bold. Little plans, inadequate 
budgets, half-services awaken no enthusiasm, 
challenge no friends to action. There is no 
dollar your community invests more thriftily 
than the dollar it puts to work nourishing the 
minds and the spirits of its citizens and its 
youth through their library. Help it be thrifty. 
Dream the library your community really 
ought to have, lay those dreams before the 
community in clear terms, let your friends— 
all your friends—help, and if you have served 
the community well it will respond beyond 
your hopes. You hold in trust one of your 
community’s most precious services—your re- 
sponsibility is to demand the best for it. ®ee 
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- Goals—not Standards 


by Robert T. Jordan 


As a former junior college librarian, I wish 
to support strongly the new junior college 
library standards (and Dr. Felix E. Hirsch). 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson (in the February 1961 
ALA Bulletin) refers to the large gaps be- 
tween actual conditions today in junior col- 
lege libraries and the new standards. He sug- 
gests that portions of the proposed standards 
are unrealistic, because some junior college 
administrators might not like them. 

I would like to emphasize that conditions 
in the average junior college library today are 
deplorable, if not shocking. We are faced with 
this question—should a group setting up de- 
sirable standards relate itself to existing, 
grossly inadequate conditions, or to standards 
accepted by expert opinion as necessary? 


e Mr. Jordan is on the staff of the New Shaw 
Project, Council on Library Resources. He has 
worked in Oakland Junior College and Diablo 
Valley College and was head librarian at Taft 
College for three 
years. This experi- 
ence in California 
junior colleges is re- 
flected in his article, 
the most comprehen- 
sive of several com- 
munications which 
have been received 
following the publica- 
tion of Lamar John- 
sows “The New Jun- 
ior College Library 
Standards” in the February issue. 

Further comments are welcomed by the ACRL 
* Committee on Standards and should be ad- 
dressed to its chairman, Felix E. Hirsch, Trenton 
State College Library, Trenton, N. J. 
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Concerning the recommended basic book 
collection of 20,000 volumes (excluding texts 
and duplicates) referred to in the new ALA 
Standards for Junior College Libraries, let 
us consider the new ALA Standards for College 
Libraries, which indicate that 50,000 titles is 
the basic minimum desired, and that the col- 
lection should increase eventually to 300,000 
titles. There might be some who would ques- 
tion 300,000 as optimum for the library of 
a four-year college, but I am not aware of any 
who would accept fewer than 50,000 titles as 
a bare minimum for a four-year college. And 
what should be the relation of the number of 
volumes in a junior college to those in a four- 
year college? Wouldn’t most faculty and li- 
brarians in four-year schools be inclined to 
indicate 20,000 (or 2/5 of the minimum in a 
four-year college) as the number of titles 
necessary for their lower-division students? 
I would suggest that 10,000 titles (or 1/5) is 
inadequate and unrealistic in view of the in- 
creasing complexity of today’s world and of 
the needs of gifted transfer students in junior 
colleges. 


ACQUISITIONS 
Would it be possible for the new ALA 


Standards for Junior College Libraries to in- 
clude a statement referring to current ac- 
quisitions, such as the following, from the old 
(June 1956) standards, “At least 500 to 1,000 
titles should be added yearly to cover essential 
additions and replacements.” I have made a 
study of the ratio of current acquisitions to 
an optimum collection (a collection “in bal- 
ance’—the number of accessions each year 
equals the number of discards) and I find that 
this ratio is approximately 1 to 20. In other 
words, a library of 10,000 titles would need 
to add 500 titles each year (1/20) in order 
that its collection would not slowly become 
out of date; likewise, a collection of 20,000 
titles would need to add 1000 titles each year. 
Thus, if we accept 1000 additional titles as 
necessary each year (the upper range of the 
1956 Recommended National Standards), we 
arrive at a minimum total collection of 20,000 
titles. Evidently Dr. Johnson and Dr. Hirsch 
are not far apart. Can’t we assume a con- 
sensus that a college offering the first two 
years of a four-year sequence should acquire 
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at least 1000 of the books published each year? 

Practically all junior colleges have transfer 
programs and two-thirds of all junior college 
students, including those in the public junior 
colleges of California, are following a transfer 
program with the intention of continuing in a 
four-year school. The quality of the library 
should be at a high level for these students— 
certainly the library should approximate the 
library facilities available to students in the 
lower division of a four-year school. 


THE COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


It is important that the new standards ex- 
hibit flexibility in recognizing the great diver- 
sity of junior colleges. Because of the widely 
varying purposes of junior colleges, it is very 
difficult to cover adequately all types in one 
document. Particularly for community junior 
colleges, the new standards are not sufficiently 
demanding. These comprehensive public junior 
colleges seek to go far beyond the conven- 
tional academic lower-division (or transfer) 
program. The transfer program is just one 
major function, along with the adult and 
vocational-technical programs, special com- 
munity services, and terminal liberal arts pro- 
gram (general education) ; important minor 
programs in almost all of these schools are 
guidance and remedial programs. Each re- 
quires a myriad of special materials in the 
library. In fact, in many instances, each of 
them might require more materials than a 
purely transfer program, so the total collec- 
tion might be well over the 50,000 minimum 
required for a conventional four-year college. 
There is every indication that such complex 
and comprehensive junior colleges will be- 
come even more predominant in the future, 

In some instances a junior college might be 
in a fortunate situation wherein students may 
freely use and are encouraged to use the li- 
brary facilities of a closely neighboring four- 
year school or a public library, so minimum 
requirements for a library collection might 
not need to be met. This may work in iso- 
lated instances, but usually such sharing of 
facilities brings problems, and the neighbor- 
ing four-year college or public library will 
prefer and eventually insist that the junior 
college be self-sufficient for its routine needs. 
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And obviously, such exceptions cannot be the 
basis for establishing standards for a typical 
junior college that must be self-sufficient. 


THE STAFF 


Should the new standards indicate one pro- 
fessionally trained librarian, or two, as a 
necessary minimum? It is just not humanly 
possible for one librarian, no matter how well 
trained, to approximate adequate service in a 
small college library, even by stretching his 
work week to fifty or sixty hours. In only one 
area, book selection, the small college library 
is faced with a far more formidable task than 
larger schools. Winnowing down, identifying 
a total of 1000 titles a year from the 15,000 
potential titles (excluding large categories of 
obviously unsuitable materials) published in 
the English language here or in Britain is far 
more difficult than purchasing 5000 or 10,000 
titles. Yet larger colleges and universities 
commonly utilize the equivalent of several full- 
time persons in book selection, including co- 
ordination with faculty activities in book selec- 
tion. 

Even the old Recommended National Stand- 
ards adopted by the ACRL Junior College 
Section in 1956 indicates two professional 
librarians as a minimum for schools with an 
enrollment of 1000. “In addition to the head 
librarian there should be at least one addi- 
tional professional librarian for each 1000 
enrollment.” The Recommended Standards for 
Junior College Libraries of the School Library 
Association of California indicates two li- 


brarians as the minimum if cataloging is in-— 


cluded among the responsibilities. 


SEATING 


As for Dr. Johnson’s third objection, that 
seating for 25 per cent of full-time enroll- 
ment is unrealistic, I am inclined to agree in 
certain instances. A complex of factors deter- 
mines the seating space needed in a library: 
amount of independent study required, amount 
of unadulterated “textbook teaching” preva- 


lent, study halls (or equivalent in student 


lounges) outside of the library, habits of 
students in using the library or their own 
homes for study, convenience of the junior 
college location in relation to students’ homes 
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and to other libraries. To quote the 1956 
Recommended National Standards: “In deter- 
mining the necessary seating space considera- 
tion should be given to the type of student 
body and the specific study needs (whether 
dormitory, academic, vocational, etc.). Quan- 
titative recommendation is for 10 to 25 per 
cent of enrollment, except in dormitory col- 
leges where from 20 to 35 per cent of enroll- 
ment is recommended.” | 

In interpreting these standards, I believe it 
is logical to assume that 25 per cent is recom- 
mended in those junior colleges that st-ongly 
stress use of the library. Since the seating 
capacity needed is so individual to each school, 
and since an unrealistic absolute figure is more 
likely to antagonize administrators than any 
other single provision, it would seem wise to 
stress flexibility. Let us throw our main effort 
towards improvement of the quality and quan- 
tity of materials and services. If, as a result, 
the library becomes jammed with strdents, 
this will be only too visible to the administra- 
tion—at this point the students themselves 
will clamor for expansion of seating capacity. 
In other words, seating should be allowed to 
expand in relation to actual need, whereas 
materials and services should attain a mini- 
mum level in all junior colleges, at least for 
the sake of those students and faculty who do 
want to make full use of the potentia-ity of 
the library. 

Also, I would like to note that the figure 
Dr. Johnson quotes of 8 per cent as a median 
for seating capacity in junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia refers to “enrollment.” In the survey 
by Elizabeth Neal cited by Dr. Johnson, “en- 
rollment” was defined as the number of indi- 
viduals enrolled in daytime classes, whether 
full- or part-time. In many California public 
junior colleges there are more students en- 
rolled for one or two courses than students 
enrolled full-time. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


I have one additional suggestion fcr any 
future revisions of the new ALA Standards 
for Junior College Libraries. No mention is 
made of the need for a librarian on acczedita- 
tion teams. Here is a key to the foregoing 
problems and an explanation of why junior 
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college libraries are so inadequate. Junior 
college librarians are unanimous in their con- 
cern about this (according to a survey made 
by M. G. Folsom oł all California junior 
college librarians in 1957), and they are 
joined by many educators. Yet librarians con- 
tinue to be notable for their absence from such 
accreditation teams, 

I think the explanation is not deliberate 
exclusion but simply force of habit on the 
part of administrators. Isn’t it time that li- 
brarians apply pressure to make known their 
feelings? No accreditation team visiting an 
institution should fail to include at least one 
librarian. (If inclusion of librarians is not 
accepted in the near future, it is easy to fore- 
see mounting pressure for evaluation of col- 
lege libraries by teams of librarians repre- 
senting ACRL, for example.) Couldn’t a sec- 
tion concerning librarian team-members be 
included in the new junior college standards? 
Such a provision probably would have more 
practical effect than any other. Would anyone 
suggest that college registrars be audited by 
librarians (or college administrators), and 
not by certified public accountants? It might 
be unfortunate but it is often true that only 
librarians have an appreciation of the profes- 
sional competence of a librarian or the po- 
tentialities for service of a college library. The 
often inadequate, uncritical, and uninformed 
examination of the junior college library by 
accreditation teams might thus be averted. 

One last suggestion: would it perhaps be 
more persuasive to use the word “guidelines” 
or “objectives” instead of “standards”? The 
latter word has a precise technical meaning for 
educational administrators, denoting minima 
that have been legally imposed or quasilegally 
accepted by administrators. 

It is gratifying that Dr. Johnson supports 
so much of the new standards. It seems evi- 
dent from his comments that he agrees with 
the proposed new standards as an ideal, but 
criticizes portions for being too far in advance 
of existing conditions. Perhaps all that is 
needed is a time factor, i.e., all junior college 
libraries are expected to have 20,000 titles and 
be purchasing 1000 titles each year, by the 
year 1970. Dr. Hirsch in his comments seems 
to accept this modification. eee 
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WHETHER 
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CHECKING 
PROBLEM 
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ʻi PRJ 4 a | 
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you can improve public relations with 


es eritirick self-service LOCKERS 


Patrens like the convenience of high security 
lockers for checking clothing and other per- 
sonal possessions... without having to stand 
in line. They relax more, read more and come 
back more often. 


Librarians like chairs and tables that are not 
cluttered with parcels and clothing... like the 
idea of private lockers, where responsibility 
stays with the key holder... like to eliminate =- 
the payroll costs of manual checking. 


We would like to tell you more about modern 
automation in checking with pay-as-use or 
free-key lockers. Our consulting and planning 
service is available to you without obligation. 
Please call: Loudonville, Ohio 994-3408 or 
write to: 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY Loudonville, Ohio 





FINEST 

NAME IN è 
THE WORLD 
OF LOCKERS 


~ 





~ 
FLAIBLE 
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LITTLE 
DIOMEDE — 





Accurate, easy-to-read information about 
our world today. Valuable for supple- 
menting the primary social studies pro- 
gram; useful for older boys and girls with 
reading difficulties. Full-color illustrations 
and library bindings in Du Pont vinyl PX® 
21 3] 1) ees ae SS net each $1.59 


Dy ns 


Fs A? fi 





Subjects as diverse as a student wood- 
carver in Bali, young Hungarian patriots, 
resourceful teen-agers in the wilds, and a Illustration from 
Norse folk tale retold tempt children of Wild Venture 
various ages and interests. All new books 
are available in full-color library bindings. 





we 


See these and many more new books at the Convention in Cleveland! BOOTH 507 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The fastest, ai y e cover 


to apply is... BRO- D ART S . ; : 
© LIFETIME" 7 g 
| “SELF -STICK S ranra 


D | Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by 

ee _ . librarians throughout the country: Why have these covers 
a been so successful? Because they make such good sense.. 

z Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and 

7 | rebinding. -Bro-Dart’s exclusive “Self-Stick” tabs have . . 
been built right into our-famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes ` 
at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection -| 
is assured. And there’s no more need for messy glue or: 
Dae ; separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with “Self- Stick” 

“ ~- ` tabs today. They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 

: covers were ever easier to aply. 








eee ate ee badass 


See Us At The AL A Convention, Cleveland Public Auditorium, Booths 4 Through 9 


= Hom=2 Office: Dept. 818C1, 56 Earl St., Newark 8, N.J. 
Ro INDUSTRIES West Coast: 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


Library supplies o Library charging systems o Library furniture 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
2 
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‘Fair use in photocopying: 


Report on single copies 


“by the Joint Libraries Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying 


[This report will be presented to Council for ap- 
proval during the Cleveland Conference. | 


Introduction—The Joint Libraries Committee 
on Fair Use in Photocopying was organized after 
the Association of Research Libraries had resolved 
in January 1957 to lay on the table a proposed 
policy statement prepared by the A.R.L. Com- 
mittee on Photocopying of Copyright Material 
(the “David Committee”). The David Committee 
had recommended that the question of library 
duplication be referred to the Joint Committee, 
which consists of one representative from each 
of the following: the Association of Research Li- 
braries (A.R.L.), the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion (S.L.A.), the American Library Association 
(ALA) and the American Association of Law 
Libraries (A.A.L.L.). Representatives of the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., and of the 
Library of Congress (Copyright Office) serve 
as consultants. 

The present members of the committee are 
Epwarp G. FREEHAFER, chairman, representing 
A.R.L.; Ricwarp E. CHAPIN, representing ALA; 
Cuester M. Lewis, representing $.L.A.; and 
Jurrius MARKE, representing A.A.L.L. Verner 
W. Clapp, president, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., and Abe A. Goldman, Chief of 
Research, Copyright Office, have participated as 
consultants. The late Arthur Fisher, Register of 
Copyrights, served as a consultant until his 
death in November 1960. Messrs. Webster Shef- 
field Fleischmann Hitchcock & Chrystie have 
served as counsel, and Mr. Clapp has kept the 
minutes. 

In May 1959 the committee received a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources. 

The committee has studied past attempts to 
define the position of libraries faced with a de- 
mand for reproduction of material in their col- 
lection, including: i 


1. The “Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1935 repro- 
duced at 2 Journal of Documentary Reproduction 29 
(1939) and the negotiations leading up to it. ° 

2. The “Reproduction of Materials Code” prepared 
by Keyes D. Metcalf, adopted by the A.R.L., and 
adopted by the A.L.A. Council in 1940. > 

3. The David Committee proposals. 


_ Several helpful articles have been studied; e.g., 


Study No. 10 in the General Revision of the 
Copyright Law, “Fair Use of Copyrighted 
Works” by Alan Latman, and Study No. 19, 
“Photoduplication of Copyrighted Material by Li- 
braries” by Borge Varmer. The committee and 
counsel examined Mr. Varmer’s study before 
publication; the comments of the chairman are 
reported in an Appencix to the study published 
by the Copyright Office. 

Approach—With a view to the question of 
Fair Use, the committee conducted studies in two 
general areas——one of library practices, the other 
of demand. Counsel for the committee has re- 
viewed the legal issues and participated in the 
factual studies. On the basis of its findings and 
the opinion of counsel, the committee is now in 
a position to recommend a Statement of Policy. 
Counsel’s opinion is reproduced as Appendix A 
to this report, and a summary of the results of 
the committee’s studies is given in Appendix B. 

Studies of Library Practice—Library prac- 
tices were surveyed at three government libraries, 
three public libraries, and four university li- 
braries. Of these ten, five were studied in March 
1959 and five in December 1959. Each reported, 
for a period of from one day to three months, 
orders for copies by subject matter and type of 
work copied, source of order, place and date of 
publication, and copyright status. 

Studies of Research Demand—The first study 
of library practices indicated that The New York 
Public Library duplicating service offered the 
optimum in volume and diversity of demand, and 
NYPL was therefore selected as the principal 
location for intensive study. The services of 
NYPL employees were made available; a con- 
tract was entered into with Service Bureau Cor- 


- poration (an IBM subsidiary); and a detailed 


punch-card study of NYPL duplicating demand 
was conducted under the supervision of counsel 
in the spring of 1960 covering orders received in 
December 1959. At the same time, the December 
1959 extension of the library practices study was 
conducted at five libraries. From this group, 
Princeton (Firestone Memorial Library), and 
from the first group, the University of Chicago 
(Harper Memorial Library) were selected for 
moré detailed study to check the representative 
nature of NYPL demand and to determine wheth-. 
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er any significant variations from the NYPL 
study existed at libraries with collections less 


heavily concentrated in technical fields. Orders . 


received at each library during the -last three 


months of 1960 and, in addition, those received’ 


at Chicago during December 1959 were studied. 

Conclusions Drawn: from the Studies—The 
szudies establish that in meeting research de- 
mand the participating libraries do not. adjust, 
and indeed are incapable of adjusting, their du- 
plicating services to the complexities of copyright 
law and status and that each attempts to satisfy 
what it considers legitimate research demand. It 
is clear from the. committee’s studies that the 
various codes and agreements heretofore pro- 
posed or adopted do not affect or reflect actual 
practice. Demand for copies is shown by the 
studies to be widely dispersed. The demand can- 
not be correlated with copyright status or with 
the advertising policies of publishers. Any eco- 
nomic damage to publishers or copyright owners 
through library duplication appears to be theo- 
retical in view of the number of pages, dates of 
publication, and variety of demand revealed by 
` tke studies. The heavy corporate and institutional 
demand, which the studies show to be widely 
dispersed, negates any likelihood that demand for 

_ research photocopies is affected by costs. 
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Findings of the Committee 


1. The making of a single copy by a library is _ 
a direc: and natural extension of traditional H-. 
brary service. 

2. Such service, employing modern copying 
methods, has become essential. 

3. Tke present demand can be satisfied with- 
out inflicting méasurable damage on publishers 
and copyright awners. 

4. Improved copying processes will not ma- 
terially affect the demand for single-copy library 
duplication- for research purposes. 

Recommended Policy 


The committee recommends that it be library 
policy to fill an order for a single photocopy of 
any published work or any part thereof. 

March 17, 1961 


APPENDIX A 
[The committee counsel, Webster Sheffield 
Fleischmann Hitchcock & Chrystie, of New York, 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Freehafer under 
date of March 17, 1961:] 

Since February 1959 Mr. Webster and Mr. Hogeland 
of this firm have been meeting with your Committee 
to study the problems of libraries represented by the 
Committee in responding to requests for copies of 
books and other publications and parts thereof. We 
have participated with the Committee in the planning 


To keep pace with — 
your changing needs 


ART METAL 
LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Rare indeed is the library whose needs 
remain unchanged from one year to the 
next. Using standard Art Metai equip- 
ment, you can adjust your facilities to 
meet new requirements as they arise— 
easily, efficiently and economically. Art 
Metal's complete line includes every- 
thing from occasional tables to multi- 
‘tier stacks with all required accessories. 
A Library Planning and. Engineering 
Department, backed by more than 70 
years’ experience, is at your service. 
Please write for more details. 


ART METAL ING. 


Jamestown, New York 


June 1961 


and supervision of the factual investigations described 
in the Committee’s Report of March 17, 1961, and in 
the writing of the Report. We have also investigated 
Copyright law, including the doctrine of Fair Use, and 
have reviewed previous efforts to formulate rules for 
libraries asked to supply copies of published material 
in their collections. l 

On the basis of the facts stated in the Report and 
‘our discussions with the Committee we have concluded 
that the granting of a reader’s request for a single copy 
of sugh material is so clearly a direct and natural and 
necessary incident of ordinary library service and 
practice as to raise no serious question of copyright 
infringement. Accordingly, we concur in the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. l 

You will observe that this opinion, like the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation, is limited to single copy repro- 
duction, respecting which there is present need for a 
clearcut workable policy that will not involve li- 
brarians in technical legal questions and procedures; 
neither the recommendation nor the opinion deals 
with problems of multiple copying, the proper solution 
of which may depend on professional legal considera- 
tion of particular cases. 


APPENDIX B 
SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE STUDIES 


[The following is an abstract of the twelve-page 
appendix which appeared in the original report. 
The complete summary is available on loan from 
the ALA library. | 


Ten libraries were included in the original 


FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS {°° 


FI9130 MEND YOUR SPEECH: a unique speech 
improvement record—narrated by Harry Fleetwood ; 
with discussion and examples of frequent mistakes 
in pronunciation and illustrations of correct pro- 
nunciation; also includes abridged version of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle” as corrective speech exercise. 
1-12” 334% rpm longplay record .....66.+.-$5.95 


FL9769 MARK TWAIN—readings by noted actor 
Will Geer from various works of the great Ameri- 
cau humorist, including excerpts from Huckleberry 
Finn. 


1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record won $5.95 


FL9771 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN: excerpts from the great classic read 
by L. Jesse Lemisch. 

1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record „sssssass 


FH5801 AMERICAN HISTORY IN BALLAD AND 
SONG: unique presentation of the panorama of 
American ‘history through traditional ballads and 
folksongs. 57 songs from Colonial America, The 
Revolution, etc. through the modern world, With 
24-page teaching guide. 

3-12” 3314 rpm longplay records (box set) ..$17.85 


FL9842 DEAR AUDIENCE—vVol. 2; Blanche Yurka 
performs scenes from great plays; The Misanthrope, 
The Way of the World, The Rivals, Hedda Gabler, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Candida. 
1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record ........ rer 
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. 2 85.95 


study, with more detailed analysis of the New 
York Public Library, University of Chicago, and 
Princeton University. The following table pre- 
sents some of the pertinent statistics for materials 
copied. All figures are percentages. 


N.Y.P.L. Princeton Chicago 
Publication date 


20th century 91.0 83.7 95.1 
Within last ten years 57.9 47.4 37.0 
Within last one year 13.3 2.5 6.0 
Pages per request“ 
Less than 20 90.5 86.9 67.5 
Less than 10 73.0 69.7 44.5 
Less than 5 45.0 21.5 
Type of material 
Books 5.4 25.8 17.0 
Periodicals 92.1 49.8 71.9 
Maps 0.2 5.1 — 
Music text 0.05 — — 
Music notation 0.3 — — 
Manuscripts 0.3 14.2 = 
Prints, pictures, and 
illustrations 0.55 Dak — 
Theses — 11.1 
Place of publication 
U. S. 54.0 60.8 60.3 
Foreign 46.0 39.2 39.7 
* Chicago excludes theses. eee 


More than 750 different long-playing records: 

Folk Music ® World Literature © Children’s Songs 
& Stories © Jazz ° Language Instruction @ Ethnic 
e Science ® 


American History 


FL9893 ALEC GUINNESS READS Christian Poetry 
and Prose; selections frem T, S$. Eliot, Edith 
Sitwell, Hilaire Belloc, The Apocrypha, Henry 
Vaughan, others, 

1-12” 3314 rpm longplay record . 


FHS717 SONGS OF THE CIVIL WAR, the most 
extensive recording of Civil War songs ever issued; 
33 songs of the Blue and Gray performed by Pete 
Seeger, Hermes Nye, Jerry Silverman, New Lost 
City Ramblers, others. 

2-12” 3314 rpm longplay records (box set) .$11.90 


FI9120 UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION 
OF POETRY, prepared and narrated by Morris 
Schreiber; excellent introduction to all aspects of 
poetry with examples from Sandburg, Masefield, 
Kipling, Poe, Shelley, Shakespeare, etc. 

1-12” 3314 rpm longplay zecord 


FT3612 TWELVE-TONE COMPOSITION, prepared 
by Vaclav Nelhybel, narration with musical ex- 
amples; a thorough exposition of the basic rules 
of twelve-tone music, 

1-12” 3344 rpm longplay record 


FW8755 TWO-WAY TRIP: traditional Scottish 
and American folksongs, incl. Child Ballads, in 
comparative versions sung by Ewan MacColl and 
Peggy Seeger. 

1-12” 3314 rpm longplay xecord 


Write for free 1961 catalogue: Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St, NYC 36 
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Libraries are discovering that microfilm does 
more tran solve space problems and cut 
acquisition costs. Microfilm makes handling 
of chargeouts and overdue notices fast, ac- 
curate, and easy, too. 


To cherge out a book, simply film the book - 
card, library card, and a predated transaction 
card together. The book and transaction cards 
are placed in the book pocket. When the 
book is r2turned the transaction card is pulled 
and filed numerically. At the end of the charge- 
out pericd, the transaction files are checked; 
missing cards identify overdue books. 


Anyone can do your overdue notices when 
you use microfilm and a THERMO-FAX 
‘“Filmac'’ Reader-Printer. They just locate the 
chargeout on the roll of film, touch a button, 
and in seconds have an exact copy. Put the 
copy in a window envelope—and there's your 
overdue notice ready to mail. One THERMO- 
FAX “Filmac’’ Reader-Printer can handle 
‘hundreds of thcusands of library charges a 
year. In fact, one library prepares over 70,000 
notices with ons inexpensive, time-saving 
THERMG-FAX ‘‘Filmac’' Reader-Printer. 

Mail the coupon now to find out how you 
can save time and money, too. 





Touch a button...get 


INSTANT 
CHARGEOUT! 


with 3M Microfilm Products 















TAKE A COPY 
in seconds of the 
chargeout information, 
The “Filmac”’ Reader- 
Printer gives you an 
exact copy ready to 
mail as an overdue 
notice. 


TAKE A LOOK 
at the enlarged micro- 
fii ned chargeont on the 
brght viewing screen 
of the THERfAO-FAX 
‘“‘=ilmac’’ Reader- 
Printer. Touch a but- 
torand,.. 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBF-61, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please serd me facts about how ! can get Instant Chargeouts 
with 3M M crofitm Products, 





Name 
Title 
3M MICROFILM § oe 
Hiii PRODUCTS Address a 
JMienesora Miinino ano [fanuracturing company E> City Zone State 
alas or + WHERE RESEARCH 15 THE KEY JO TOMORROW UR Sa Se ee ATR NN RAT oe eee Ss 


Ee OI PERE) OOA Ye ey ee ee eel 
so 
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- NOW! A COMPACT LOW-COST CAMERA FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHARGING 


The new compact Regiscope camera is the most efficient, 
least expensive camera yet developed for library use. 
Extensive research and thorough field testing have 

- shown that the Regiscope Library Unit meets all of the 
exacting requirements of library photographic. charg- 
ing: easy, dependable, economical operation that pro- 
duces clear, sharp recordings every time. 





CONVENIENT 


The Regiscope Library Unit is portable and compact, occu- 
pies very little desk space, never obstructs the librarian’s 
view, No heat or glare is created: the recording light flashes 
on. only when exposure button is activated, 


EFFICIENT 


. There are two Regiscope Library Units: model © for con- 
. ventional Card Charging; and model B for the recently 
devised method of direct Book Charging. Each unit records 














up to 6,000 transactions per roll of 16mm microfilm, model B modei Cc 
* ECONOMICAL , ° Book Charging Card Charging 

The Regiscope Library Unit is the least expensive camera °° Raoiceons Comorstian cf Anocien 
to obtain and operate, The price of the microfilm includes ¢ pi eer pele soap nes : 
developing, processing and returning (ready for viewing) °? ‘Avenue, New York City $ 
to the library or central overdue office. * Gentlemen: Please send me details ° 
EASY : onthe new Regiscope Library Units., e 
e + 
The borrower’s card, transaction card, and book card (or ° E 
book itself) are placed beneath the lens on a specially de- » ‘ 
. signed tray. The touch of one control button automatically $ Name e 
records the transaction and advances the film in position for'` * , e 
the next picture. Easiest possible film loading. e |. : : 
7 e Library Fi 
REGISCOPE CORPORATION OF AMERICA Eo ° 
Fifty offices throughout the United States and Canada i ; : 
ia ee tE e 
Specializing in photo-identity and microfilm systems. : : 
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A pra teh aI ttn RE EE A Bh ORS 


SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE JET AGE 


The program for the three workshops spon- 
sored by the Public Library Association is now 
complete. The tentative program as given in the 
May ALA Bulletin lists all speakers for the Mon- 
day and Wednesday sessions: “The Flight Plan: 
Mapping the Program and Budget,” and “Navi- 
gation Aids: Winning Community Support for 
Program and Budget.” The Friday session, 
“Great Circle Flight: Reaching the Destination 
through Cooperative Practices,” will be pre- 
sented by a three-member panel: Edith Foster, 
director, West Georgia Regional Library, Car- 
rollton; Mrs. Georgia Cole, librarian, Publie Li- 
brary, Warren, Pa.; Charles Reid, trustee, Free 
Public Library, Paramus, N.J.; Harold S. Hacker, 
director, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y., will 
serve as moderator. 

All who wish to attend are asked to register 
in advance by sending a postcard to PLA Small 
Libraries Program, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
ll, by June 23. There is no registration fee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS SECTION 


The symposium on the Military Community- 
Library Study will be led by Mildred A. Ham- 
mond, staff librarian, Headquarters, First U.S. 
Army, Governors Island, N.Y. The following li- 
brarians who have tested the different question- 
naires will tell of their experiences and present 
their recommendations: Adult Circulation Analy- 
sis—Mrs. Jimmie McWhorter, base librarian, 
Brookley Air Force Base, Alabama; Reference 
Services Analysis—Mrs. Marie J. Ginn, chief 
librarian, Fort Lewis, Washington; Club or Or- 
ganization Questionnaire—Persis Pooley, librar- 
ien, Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas; 
Staff Section Questionnaire—Zola Jones, post 
librarian, Fort Hood, Texas; Library User Ques- 
tionnaire—Mrs. M. Frances Doll, base librarian, 
Base Library, Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma. 


SUPPORT OF LEGISLATION 


Officers of the Armed Forces Librarians Sec- 
tion wish to add their support to legislation 
which has recently been introduced in Congress. 
The bill, drafted by the American Recreation 
Society, is to extend Classified (Competitive) 
Civil Service to certain employees of the De- 
partment of Defense (personnel paid from non- 
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appropriated funds). It was introduced in the 
Senate (S.1487) by Senator Ralph Yarborough 
(Texas) and in the House (H.R. 6105) by Rep- 
resentetive Carrol D. Kearns (Pennsylvania). 

Department of Defense personne] (librarians, 
service club, arts and crafts, entertainment, and 
sports directors) are paid from two types of 
funds: appropriated (funds appropriated by 
Congress) and nonappropriated (funds gen- 
erated by profits from Post Exchange and Mo- 
tion Picture Services). All personnel, regardless 
of funds from which paid, must meet identical 
requirements for employment and perform the 
same cuties. However, personnel paid with non- 
appropriated funds have none of the benefits of 
federal employment (retirement, health insur- 
ance, lice insurance, retention rights, opportuni- 
ties for career advancement, or continuity of 
employment) commensurate with personnel paid 
with appropriated funds performing identical 
duties under the federal Civil Service. 

The legislation under consideration will pro- 
vide equitable treatment under law for person- 
nel paid from nonappropriated funds and should 
have the active support of all armed forces li- 
brariars. You are urged to write your congress- 
men asking for their support of 5.1487 and 
H.R.6195. 


TRUSTEE MEETINGS, CLEVELAND 


All of the open meetings of the American 
Library Trustee Association will be held in the 
Sheratcn-Cleveland Hotel. The Trustees Institute 
based on the theme, Blueprint for Action, will 
be held Saturdey and Sunday, July 8 and 9. 

The National Assembly of Library Trustees, 
followed bv dinner for delegates, alternates, 
and observers, will be Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning. Waitfield J. Bell, Jr., research associate in 
history at Yale University and associate editor of 
Papers of Benjamin Franklin, will speak on 
“The Search for Franklin’s Papers.” 


The speaker for the trustees banquet Saturday ` 


evening will be announced later. A reception for 
trustees will fallow the banquet in the same 
hotel. 

The business meeting on Monday afternoon, 
July 10 will conclude the ALTA open meetings. 
All trustees are encouraged to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to attend all of the General 
Sessions and ALA Council meetings and as many 
as possible of the other divisional meetings. Any- 
one registered for the ALA annual conference 
may attend any open meeting. Trustees will be 
welcome and are encouraged to attend. The an- 
nual conference registration fee is $7.50 for ALA 
members and $12.50 for nonmembers. Your 
membership card must be presented at time of 
registrazjon. eee 
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. CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR THE OFFICE 
FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

A terminal grant of $25,000 has been made 
by the Fund for Adult Education to the Ameri- 
can Library Association to continue support of 
the program and activities of the Office for Adult 
Education. The period of the grant begins on 
September 1, 1961, and it wil] extend over the 
following four to six years. In making the grant, 
the Board of Directors of the Fund for Adult 
Education, an independent organization estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1951, stressed 
its concern that the ALA wil continue in this 
period to be interested in, and give continuing 
support to the concept of the public library’s 
responsibility for adult education, both within its 
walls and in its work with other organizations. 
It was also stipulated that the activities of the 
Adult Services Division continue to encourage 
the development of adult education sections with- 
in the state library associations. It was further 


Indexed 


stated that the grant is intended to make certain 
that the work of the Adult Services Division will 
not be temporarily curtailed for lack of funds 
during the years of financial restriction on ALA 
due to the building program. 

In carrying out its program, the Adult Serv- 
ices Division will include the following activities: 
providing consultants [aside from ALA staff) 
to assist with state and regional adult education 
problems and planning, continued publication in 
the field of library adult education, and coopera- 
tion with the programs of other national or- 
ganizations along the lines on which support was 
given to the White House Conference on Aging. 

This will be the last grant that ALA will re- 
ceive from the Fund, since the Fund’s activities 
are being concluded this month. In acknowledg- 
ing the grant, David H. Clift, executive direc- 
tor, ALA, recalled the encouragement and sup- 
port which the Fund for Adult Education has 
given the Association’s adult education programs 
since 1951. He commented on the noticeable 
growth of adult education in libraries and the 
work of ALA in the area during this period, and 
attributed much of this growth to the aid re- 
ceived from the Fund. In paying tribute to the 
impact of the Fund fer Adult Education, Mr. 
Clift stressed not only its financial assistance but 
also the influence of ths Fund’s board and staff 
through advice, counsel, and work in the field. 


President Kennedy’s Program 


Texts of all the President’s Messages to Congress and 
Major Statements, Speeches and Letters in the First 100 Days 


. chronologically printed by Congressional Quarterly in 


handsome 80-page booklet. 


Prepared by ~ 


Congressional Quarterly Service 


$186 19TH STREET, W.W., WASHINGTON 6, DO. 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY INC 
1156 Nineteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Enclosed is $ 


Please send me cop(y)ies of 


‘President Kennedy’s Program’ at $2 ($1.95 plus 5¢ handling). 


Name (Please Print) 


Address 


plus 5¢ handling City 
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ALA REPRESENTED AT NATIONAL HEALTH FORUM 
The National Health Council invited ALA to 


send several representatives to its annual forum, 
keld in New York City March 14-16, 1961. 
Among those attending was Mrs. Dorothy Me- 
Nutt, Cincinnati Public Library, who served as a 
“Highlighter” reporter for the forum, and also 
submitted a full report to ALA. 

The theme was Better Communication for 
Better Health; the forum analyzed problems of 
health communication breakdown, examined 
what could be done to prevent such breakdown, 
and reviewed new methods and techniques, 
through general sessions and simultaneous group 
sessions, Mrs. McNutt reports: “The importance 
of all educational] institutions, such as libraries, 
understanding the aims and keeping abreast of 
the demands of the Public Health Federation's 
‘better communications’ program was stressed 
repeatedly, Libraries can do much to bridge the 
gap between the vast amount of literature pub- 
lished annually and the scientist, the health agen- 
cies, and the public, as well as between the vari- 
ous health disciplines themselves. Better reviews 
of technical articles with an international scope 
are needed, in addition to the clarification cf 
many scientific releases. The statement was made 
that “In making the results of research widely 
available, the library systems need strengthening 


- coincidental with the development of mechanical 


2:33 


systems for storing and retrieving information. 

Mrs. McNutt also reports that a recent Gallop 
Poll disclosed health to be the number one reader 
topic, and that health communication is becom- 
ing more and more the concern of public librar- 
ies. Discussion at the forum included emphasis 
on the importance of keeping the shelves free 
of unauthoritative books, and the titles “You 
Don’t Have To Die,” by Hoxsey, “Arthritis,” by 
Alexander, and the much discussed “Folk Medi- 
cine” by Jarvis were given as examples. : 

The forum closed with a stimulating address, 
“Looking Ahead in Communication and Health,” 
by Brigadier General David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board, Radio Corporation of America, in 
which he outlined the problems of greatly in- 
creased researcn and publication in the field of 
medical knowledge, and the solutions which de- 
velopments in electronics will provide for han- 
dling the communication of this flood of infor- 
mation. 

NEV/ LIST ON AGING AVAILABLE 

The list, “Paths to Long Life,” originally com- 
piled for distribution at ALA’s exhibit at the 
White House Conference on Aging, is now avail- 
able for sale in quantity, through the ASD office, 
ALA h2adquarters; 10-100 copies at $.10 each, 
lots.of 100 or more at $7.50 per hundred. 





Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 











See us gaf Booth 1009 
ALA Conference 


Cleveland © July 9-14 
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The Showcard Machine makes shori 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full flve years. Sizes for al! needs. 


If you’re now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain, 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio Si., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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The list was compiled for the division by 
two committees of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation—the Committee on Cooperation be- 
tween Hospitals, Institutions, and Public Librar- 
ies, and the Committee on Work with Senior 
Citizens, both working under the chairmanship 
of Paul Gratke, coordinator of services to adults 








at the Milwaukee Public Library. JAA s Ñ 
Listing over 100 novels, short stories, dramas, ZINES ORES ag? 
and essays, “Paths to Long Life” is made up of OME ANE 


imaginative literature providing views on aging 
and its effect on individuals through the eyes of 
children, adults, and the aged themselves; it 
depicts two types of personalities, those which 
meet and conquer life, and those who fail. 

The book list is divided into categories con- 
cerned with: “Values,” “In Days of Old,” “The 
Fates,” “Things to Come,” “Family,” “Walls 
—~-Life in Rooms and Institutions,” “Alone,” 
“Friendship,” “Service,” “With Love,” and just 
“For Kicks.” 

“The list represents an effort to collect literary 
works which point up the many ways in which 
human beings can cope with the needs and ad- 
justments in a long life. It focuses on psy- 
chological, vocational, or sociological factors in 
some cases and in others deals with the spiritual 
foundations and integrity of character needed 
in the whole span of life,” said Mr. Gratke. 

Committee members who worked on the list 





VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


at the 


ALA Convention 
Booth No. 326 


THE VIKING PRESS 


625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 









The Califone MASTER 75-TA Tape Recorder makes superior master 
tapes, permits group listening on headphones for up to 10 stu- 
dents, through speaker for audiences to 500 persons; also serves 
as a P.A. system. Special Tape Counter instantly locates any 
desired portion of a recording. Library net: $349.50. 


The Califone Listening Corner (12VJ8-9) is a portable- transcription player with 
multiple outlets for 8 sets of earphones, usable independently of the loud- 
speaker. A microphone input enables the Listening Corner also’ to function as 
a P.A, system. Library net: $152.00. CUEMASTER, for instant groove selection 
on any record — $12.50 extra. 


Write Dept. ALA-6 for full particulars on these 
and other Califone instruments priced from $54.95. 


Keep pace 
‘with 


Calif ONe cor. 


5922 BOWCROFT STREET, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
Foremost Manufacturer of Selective Audio-Visual Products For Education. 
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(GLOBES for the BLIND 


20-inch diameter 
Raised land areas 


Rugged metal globe on scale of 
400 miles to the inch. Colored 
blue. Land areas are indicated 
by yellow outline and minute 
glass beads over all land areas, 





thus enabling land to be dis- 
tinguished from water by touch. 


Globe for Blind 


G203BL On weighted disc 


The globe rotates on its axis in 
a meridian adjustable to desired 
Globe 
pivots on the base. Available on 


inclination. assembly 


table base ....$82.00 


 G2G3dBL On disc floor weighted disc table base [{illus- 
stand with casters trated) or disc floor stand with 


eae eee $89.75 ` casters. 


Order from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Maps - Globes - Charts + 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue 


Atlases 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











Ate 


TLONGMANS 


welcome you 


BOOTH 430 





Important recent and 
forthcoming titles, 
new editions, standard 
works, religious books. 









Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 
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were Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, Beverly Brager, 
and Ellen Ericksen of the Madison Public Li- 
brary; Frances Kostka, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Madison; Kathryn Middleton, Methodist Hos- 
pital, Madison; Ruby Roeder, Williams Library, 
Beaver Dam; Jean Solberg, LaCrosse Publie Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Ruth Swenson, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission. i 

One printing of the list has already been ex- 
hausted. Sample copies will be available at the 
ASD exhibit at the Cleveland Conference. 
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In response to the directive given to division 
presidents by PEBCO at Midwinter, the AHIL 
Board of Directors has forwarded to the ALA 
Executive Director the following statement of its 
presen: program and future needs, listed in order 
of priority. : 
ONGOING PROGRAMS 

1. Provision of ALA headquarters staff as a basis 
for both the present divisional programs and fu- 
ture divisional growth through liaison, communi- 
cation, and the development of strong relation- 
ships with membership in the field, other ALA 
divisions and committees, and a variety of disci- 
plines related to hospitals and institutions. 

2. Development of the division’s publication to 
serve as a means of keeping members abreast of 
activitizs in the field, stimulating professional 
development and activity, and exchanging infor- 
mation on all aspects of hospital and institutional 
librarianship. 

3. Development of divisional programs at annual 
conferences with emphasis on the stimulation of 
professiona] development, an exchange of infor- 
mation, and keeping members abreast of develop- 
ments :n their specialized interest fields as well 
as the profession as a whole. ; 

4. Promotion of recruitment and professional de- 
velopment programs through cooperation with 
committees established within Library Adminis- 
tration Division and Library Education Division. 
5. Maintaining and publicizing existing hospital 
and institutional library standards. 

6. Development of techniques and tools useful 
in hospital and institutional librarianship 
through the following means: 


a. Establishment of criteria for book selection ` 


pelicies in hospital and institutional 


libraries. 
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b. Obtaining and clarifying additional] knowl- 
edge and information on current practices 
and techniques in the use of bibliotherapy 
in the treatment of the sick, handicapped, 
and socially maladjusted. 

c. Development and reprinting of a wide range 
of materials including 35mm slides in order 
to handle the varied requests from the field 
regarding hospital and institutional librar- 

. ianship. l ; 

7. Representation at national conferences of re- 
lated organizations both within and outside the 
library field through individual participation 
and/or use of the AHIL panel exhibit. 

8. Professional recognition through an award to 
an outstanding member. 


NEEDED PROGRAMS 
1. Further information on present services in- 
cluding a systematic program of surveying vari- 
ous aspects of hospital and institutional libraries 
and studying areds in which statistics are needed. 
2. Review of standards for hospital and institu- 
tional libraries including an examination of ex- 
isting hospital library standards in the light of 
current trends in hospitals and libraries and a 
review of standards for institutional libraries, 
either accepting or modifying existing standards. 
3. Expansion of the program of reproducing a 
wide range of needed materials in the field in 


Welcome 


to ALA 

and to the 
HENRY Z. WALCK, Inc. 

booth, #418 

in the Arena, 


Cleveland 
Public 


Auditorium 


Henry Z. Watcx, INc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
Successor to Oxford Books for 

boys and girls 


Send for NEW 1960 CATALOG! 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


2377 Hoffman St., New York 58, N. Y. 
SEdgwick 3-4131 





See. Us at Booth 637 in Cleveland 
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BE AN ARMY 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 
ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Starting Salary $5885 to $6875 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master’s degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 


health; ability to supervise and work. 


successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 

Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-18) 
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order to handle varied requests regarding hos- 
pital and institutional librarianship. 
ALA EXHIBITS AT NATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR NURSING CONVENTION 

AHIL’s traveling exhibit was one of the pro- 
fessional exhibits at the biennial convention of . 
the National League for Nursing in Cleveland, 
April 10-14, It was installed by members of 
the Cleveland Public Library staff, who also 
helped Miss Phinney, AHIL executive secretary, 
to man the exhibit throughout the conference. 
Delegates to the convention included many direc- 
tors of nursing education and nursing school fac- 
ulty members, who were deeply interested in 
standards for nursing school libraries, and eager 
to take back tò their own libraries the materials 
provided for display. 

Among the materials of greatest interest to 
delegates were the April 1961 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, which met with much favorable com- 
ment; a bibliography reprinted from the June 
1960 Hospital and Institution Book Guide, “Pro- 
fessional Reading for the Nursing School Librar- 
ian,” compiled by Louise Grove; “Reading Aids 
for the Handicapped”; and above all, “Hospital 
Libraries: Objectives and Standards.” Much at- 
tention was given during the convention to ac- 
creditation for nursing schools, and to criteria 
for evaluation of nursing school programs, and 
it was evident that delegates were becoming 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


June 1961 


` 


aware of the role of the library, and of the li- 
brarian in an effective educational program. 


REPRINTS OF THE APRIL ALA BULLETIN AVAILABLE 


The headquarters office of AHIL will supply 
reprints of the section of the Bulletin which was 
devoted to library service in hospitals and institu- 
tions to any librarian requesting them for use 
in recruiting, for library school and other stu- 
dents; for distribution to administrators, or dis- 
play at meetings. Sample copies will be avail- 
able at the AHIL exhibit at Cleveland. Prompt 
attention to requests will be assured if they are 
accompanied by a self-addressed label and spe- 
cific information as to the number ofcopies needed 
and purpose for which they are to be used. ©@® 





LTP’s CLEVELAND EXHIBIT 

All librarians who will be at the Cleveland Con- 
ference are invited to visit the Library Tech- 
nology Project exhibit which will occupy booths 
502-08 in the arena of the Auditorium. 

Staff members will be there to assist librarians 
with their equipment and supply problems. They 
will also demonstrate a prototype of the “Little 
Giant,” a new device being developed for book 
charging under a transaction system which in- 
volves borrower participation. 


ALA JOINS RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Executive Board has approved ALA par- 
ticipation in the Institutional Research Council. 
ALA’s interest in the council is due to the efforts 
of the Library Technology Project to promote 
performance standards for library supplies. 

The principal concern of the new organization 
is to expand the Certified Products List program 










Chiang Small Duplicators 
P.O. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 


invented two library tools for you: 
CATALOG CARD DUPLICATOR 
LIVING STAMP 


New models just out 
Performance guaranteed 
exhibited at: 

ALA Cleveland Conference 
Booth No. 633 Auditorium 
ERE IT IT a ee E 
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FRONT 
VIEW 
STEEL 
HOUSING > 
16 gauge 
STAINLESS sate 
NISH 
STEEL bai 
Alumilited 
CHUTE i 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 


REAR 
VIEW 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION > 





Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD "DROP- 
OSITORY” unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The “fish proof" DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 
"baffle fingers’ and “stainless steel 
chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. 


SEE US IN BOOTH 1009A 
IN CLEVELAND 


P.O. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, MO, 
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of the American Hotel Association. More infor- 
mation about the council will be found in the 
February Bulletin. 


t 
| 
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SORTKWIK TESTED 
: 
| 
| 
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The librarian of a large university library 
recently asked the Library Technology Project to 
test the product called Sortkwik which is dis- 

, | tributed by Lee Products Co., of Minneapolis. 
` | The preparation is intended to aid in the sarting 
of cards and paper of all kinds. Directions for 
using it say, “Apply to thumb and forefinger of 
: we, each hand—rub until dry.” 

eR NR l In making the request, the librarian reported 
2 that although he and his staf had found the 
preparation extremely effective for sorting cards, 
filing, page-turning in microfilming, and other li- 
brary functions, they had ceased using it until 
they could learn whether it leaves any residue in 
the paper which might later prove harmful. 

At the request of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect, Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory has tested 
Sortkwik. Its investigation was in two parts, 
1) a qualitative examination and 2) treatment 
and testing of paper with Sortkwik to determine 

its influence on the aging characteristics of paper. 
Sortkwik is a humectant (moistening agent) 


COMM 
ined i like base. The h 
OBLIGATION ivy identified as glycerine. Such a com. 


THE SPIRIT OF bination would perform in the manner proposed 


for this product. The examination was sufficient 


Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 
interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 
association must consider this as part of 

their program. 
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However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institutes accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as — 





I. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 

2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 

3. Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 

4. Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget, 








Our FEW 


ASTOR BOOKS 


at Booth No. 630 
at the ALA Convention 


Library Binding institute Literature is free. See complete list of 1961 books 


in the Conference Program. 


Send for if today. Every fibrarian should read if. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC. 
219 East 61st St., New York 21 
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only to identify the basis on which the material 
should perform as a paper-sorting aid. 

The paper selected for use with Sortkwik 
, aging ‘tests was a ground-wood-free paper nor- 
mally used for the text in journals of one of the 
large technical and scientific societies. This paper 
should have a useful life in excess of 25 years. 
The test was made by preparing three series of 
paper’strips for fold testing on the MIT Fold 
Endurance Tester. One series was tested for fold 
endurance with no treatment and no aging. The 
second set was aged 72 hours at 100°C, and then 
given the fold endurance test. The third set was 
treated with a heavy (visible) thumb print of 
Sortkwik at the fold-test line. 

In the fold endurance test (using the MIT 
tester with a 0.5 kg. load), the number of cycles 
before rupture was as follows: In the case of the 
unaged-untreated paper the maximum was 353, 
the minimum 75, and the average 285. In the 
aged-untreated paper the maximum was 95, the 
minimum 14, and the average 48. In the aged- 
Sortkwik treated paper the maximum was 101, 
the minimum was 35, and the average 55. 

These data show that the use of Sortkwik will 
not degrade the paper with which it comes in 
contact insofar as its aged strength characteris- 
tics are concerned. The slightly higher values for 
fold endurance of the treated paper indicate that 
Sortkwik actually increases to some slight ex- 
tent the durability of the paper (reflecting the 
softening action of the humectant) rather than 
hastening the deterioration of the paper on which 
a residue may have been left. 

The pH (acidity measurement) of the Sort- 
kwik tested 10.2. Tests made by William J. Bar- 
row have shown that acidity is one of the major 
factors in hastening the deterioration of paper. 
With a pH of 10.2, the Sortkwik is definitely 
on the alkaline side. 

The results of the tests indicate that there are 
no practical objections to the use of Sortkwik 

as a paper-sorting aid. eco 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
in metal and wood | 


BOOKSTACKS & RELATED ITEMS 
Compact Bracket 
Continuous Upright | 
Booth 838—Cleveland Conference 


C. 5. BROWN & COMPANY 


7535 Hillcrest Drive 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
Telephone: Bluemound 8-7189 





MEEDOEN O O e r I 


Diseowoy 
SEALAMIN 


LAMINATING FILM 





Now — with just one Seal press — you 
do all your dry mounting and cloth back- 
ing... and, in addition, give lifetime lam- 
inating protection to valuable records and 
documents: You can Sealamin materialis to 
144” thick with a Seal press! 


CHARTEX 


DRY MOUNTING 
CLOTH 


Ten-second dry mounting 4 

cloth; quick and easy 
' No waiting for prints, 

maps or charts to dry. 





NEATER, FASTER, THRIFTIER 





5S: DRY MOUNTING SYSTEM 


SEAL INC. ~ SHELTON, CONN. 
(Booth #824 = Cleveland) 
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See you at 
Booth 432 





Welcome to our. 


library friends 
David McKay 


Company, Ine. 
VISIT US AT BOOTH 432 
FOO IA IOI KK 


Catalog - Siete: on 1 Request erie 
" ‘Visit our Booth (708) 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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whether you want a yard or a mile 


BORROUGHS 


emani comer 
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Library Shelving 





merits your consideration 


YES, from a yard (one 36”-wide unit) to a mile (1760 
units), Borroughs can meet your library shelving needs 
to perfection. Three heights— 42”, 84”, 90” .. . single 
or double face ... opén or closed back'units. (open back 
units have corner bracing). 914”-deep sliding shelves 
adjustable on 34” centers without bolting. Choice of 
colors to blend tastefully. with your library decor. Full 
details for the asking. 
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send for illustrated price list 


BORRO U GHS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS CCMPANY OF DETROIT 


3084 NORTH BURDICK ST. allt KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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NAGAFILES 









A NEW OVERHEAD projector 
which combines portability 
with the features of a stand- 
ard model has been an- 
nounced by Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. 
The new projector folds 
into a self-contained unit 
which serves as the carry- 
ing case and weighs only 
30 pounds. The lens and all 
operating components fold 
away so as to afford pro- 
tection against rough han- 
dling. The aperture on the projection stage is 
10 by 10 inches which is equal to that of the 
full size model. The projector has a 500-watt 
lamp, a 14” focal length and a 3.5 lens. It sells 
for $299.. 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. ©. BOX 3121 œ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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We Specialize in 


INCENTIVE READING 
PROGRAMS & SUPPLIES 


Write for Our Free Catalog 
or 
Visit Our Booth (No. 603) ži 


ALA CONFERENCE 4 
Cleveland - July 9 - 14 s 
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MICHAEL M. MURPHY i 
Bookworm Brand Library Products i 
Post Office Box 1029 - St. Cloud, Minnesota 
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CONGO CRISIS 
and 


CHRISTIAN MISSION 


by 
Robert Nelson <W 


Pages 


on-the- 
scene 
photos! 


months that followed. Photographs by the 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. | 


OTHER CURRENT TITLES 
For Individuals Only— 


' THE ANSWER TO CONFORMITY 
by Perry Epler Gresham $3.50 


Gop AND COUNTRY Award HANDBOOK 
for Boy Scouts and their Pastors 
by Will Sessions $1.50 


Tus PASTOR 
AND VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


by Charles F. Kemp $3.50 


THE BETHANY PRESS 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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CALIFORNIA | 


| | b rarlans 
Interviews regarding 
employment possibilities with 


the State of California 


. . in State Library, mental hospitals, 


correctional institutions, and Youth Au- 
thority schools. 


Good salaries; 3 weeks vacation, and an 
average of 12 paid holidays yearly; out- 
standing retirement plan; California Liv- 
ing and other advantages. 


Contact Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Assistant 
California State Librarian at the July 
ALA Conference for interview appoint- 
ment. Please leave message for Mrs. 
Dalton at the Auditorium Hotel, Cleve- 


land, stating your name, hotel, tele- 


phone number dnd time you can be 


reached. 


Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 


June 1961 


TWO-SIDED REPRODUCTION of book pages is now 
available through Micro Photo Inc. of Cleveland. REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 


The new process, Duopage, utilizes an electro- 
with Perey Turnstiles specially 





~ 


static principle and a new technique developed 
* by the processor. Formerly one-sided reproduc- 





tion required copying two pages of a book on designed for Library use 
one side of the sheet, which was then folded . Sere auerece 
printed side out to preserve the correct pagina- e at ENTRANCE-EXIT z 

tion. With Duopagė, page numbers appear in the | — «e at CHARGE OUT : 

same location as on the original, instead of close . at STACKS i 

to the binding. The new process also eliminates H 

the double thickness associated with earlier meth- Write for complete details + 

ods of copying. Volumes are supplied unbound 

if the library prefers to bind their own to match PEREY TURNSTILE COMPANY. 


other volumes. 106 E. 41st ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SPEECHMASTER is a new 
portable lecturn manufac- 
tured by How-To Company, 
Box 7, Glencoe, Ill. Made 
of strong board bound in 
leatherette, it weighs only 
| 4 lbs. but it iş strong 
enough to support “leaning on” weight. Speech- 
master folds flat to 1444” X 18” and has the 
appearance of a brief case when folded. Fhe 
lecturn provides a 21” by 11144” surface at a 30° 
angle for easy reading, and a ledge at the bot- 
tom prevents papers from sliding. Speechmaster 
sells direct from the manufacturer for $19.95. 





* + * 


+ 


VISO-DESKPLATE is a transparent, heavy gauge, 
unbreakable plastic sheet made to protect and 
keep clean frequently used papers or photographs 
placed flat on desks, tablet arms, desk pull-out 
leaves, etc. The “Deskplate” adheres to metal or 


wood and provides a crystal-clear writing sur- 


face. Materials used under the plastic can be CLEVELAND 


readily changed by lifting the plate. A taped- 
down hinge at one edge keeps it in place. For 
more information write D. C. Hey Co., 2110 MARADOR CORPORATION 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. oco 1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 











ESTABLISHED . g Write for Our 
1933 pe l Library Brochure 


See us—At 
Booth 712 
(Exhibition Hall) 


Cleveland Conference 


Peon Agency 


| s MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 
Library Specialists 


57 years. experience 


_ One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


. Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 






Visitors Welcome 


TALK WITH ‘bs ABOUT ` 
JOBS 
"WASHINGTON STATE — 


WHILE YOU ARE ATTENDING THE 


A.L.A. CONVENTION - 


THERE ARE GOOD OPENINGS FOR— 


Children’s Librarians 
Catalogers l 
Reference Librarians 


THE 1961-1962 

DIRECTORY OF ~ 

VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


. < e for every librarian who comes in contact with 
persons seeking assistance in vocational choice 
and adjustment... 


The American Board on Professional Standards in 
Vocational Counseling, Inc., has investigated and 
approved 165 agencies in the United States, 
_ Canada, and Puerto Rico which offer vocational * 
counseling services, 


$1.50 per copy l 
~ discount available on quantity orders 


Order from... 


American Personnel and | 
Guidance Association 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. - 
- Washington 9, D;C. 










ees HA 





hey n Aes ate 
ty iA MWE me rn whith OHU n eH si, ts 
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Bookmobile Librarians 


Extension Librarians 


Administrators 


MEET REPRESENTATIVES OF WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY TO DISCUSS YOUR 
‘PROFESSIONAL FUTURE IN THIS GREAT STATE. 
- SUITE: CHECK NUMBER IN OBBI, STATLER HILTON HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 
specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle-—-$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great 
libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St, Boston 
16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices. (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 


Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s 
Gallic War, Ciceros QOrations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions, TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked, Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. i 

- SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. 
Catalogues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, 
Inc. 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor ‘(New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


re. 

GEOGRAPHIC INDEX 1917 to 1960 inc. Dewey 
Decimal Classification of every article by subject and 
region coordinating volume indexes for cyclopedic 
convenience, redoubling value of your bound or un- 
bound magazine sets. Special $1, or with alphabetical 
and chronological sections cloth bound, $3. if pre- 
paid. Twenty-fifth year of publication. Elmshaven 
Bindery, Saint Helena, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

world wide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
e issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 

Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 


LIBRARIANS! 


THE JOB: 


Positions immediately available in new branches, 
subject departments, technical services, children's 
work, and bookmobiles. 


THE SALARY: 


Annual Salary Survey recommends $464-$575 for July 
N RENERgES librarians may start above 


f 196%, 
minimum. 


THE PLACE: 


Los Angeles, where the climate is always good. 


THE FUTURE: 


Good opportunity for professiona! growth and pro- 
motional advancement in a growing system; 35 li- 
brarian promotions within the last [2 months, 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING THEIR 
LAST SEMESTER OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 


For additional information write fo: 


Personnel Officer 

Los Angeles Public Library 
630 W. 5th Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 





exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00 extra. 24 issues 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. Refer- 
ence librarian, maximum $5768. L.S. and experience 
needed. Write Lois G. Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Winchester, Mass. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate— 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Eastern Pennsylvania, four hours from New York 
City, Community over 20,000. Three full time and six 
part time assistants. Five day week—month’s vacation 
—over 41,000 volumes. Salary $5000. Write Miss Doris 
I. Crane, Secretary of the Board, 41 Reynolds Street, 
Kingston, Pa. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

ELMONT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 
open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary $5100-$6350. 35-hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, community of 76,000 
near New York City. Salary $7790-$9710 (4 annual 
increments of $480). Fifth year library school degree 
plus 6 years’ experience, some of which has been in 
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administrative capacity. Civil Service, N.Y. State Re- 
tirement System, month’s vacation, excellent fringe 
benefits. Interviews arranged for ALA Conference. 


B-164. 

HEAD FINE ARTS DEPARTMENT retiring. Posi- 
tion available September 1. Well established art 
and music depar:ment. Large picture collection used 
by professional artists, lecturers, students. Rapidly 
building recording and film collections. Audio-visual 
center for Westchester Library System. Salary $5900- 
$7340 (4 annual increments of $360), plus 5% of N.Y. 
State Retirement paid by the city. Fifth year library 
school degree required. Four years’ experience after 
graduation. N.Y. State Retirement System, social se- 
curity, month’s vacation, city pays % hospitalization—~ 
other fringe benefits. Apply Miss Ruth M. Phillips, 
Director. New Rochelle Public Library, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Will be available for interviews at ALA Con- 
ference. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DEPT. (Salary range 
$6000-$7800, experience required) needed in New 
Jersey’s capital city public library system (main 
library, four branches, 221,000 volumes). Trenton is 
in the growing Delaware Valley research, cultural and 
industrial complex between New York and Philadel- 
phia, ten miles from Princeton. Benefits: pension, 
social security, life insurance, sick leave, one month’s 
vacation, state certification, and civil service. Apply to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fernandes, Acting Director, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Trenton 8, N.J. 

JUNIOR OR SENIOR LIBRARIANS (salary 
range, depending on experience, $4500-$6500) for ref- 
erence work, needed in New Jersey’s capital city 
public library system (main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes). Trenton is in the growing Dela- 
ware Valley research, cultural and industrial complex 
between New York and Philadelphia, ten miles from 
Princeton. Benefits: pension, social security, life in- 
surance, sick leave, one month’s vacation, state cer- 
tification, and civil service. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fernandes, Acting Director, Free Public Library, 
Trenton 8, N. J 

LONG ISLAND BECKONS. Join the staf of a 
new air-conditioned library in a dynamic community 
only 35 miles from New York City. Massapequa 
Public Library has an opening for a Junior Librarian, 
M.L.S. degree required. Starting salary $5300 with 
annual increments. Fringe benefits include New York 
State Retirement Plan, social security, etc. Vacation 
of 24 working days a year, 35 hour work week. Posi- 
tion is. under New York State Civil Service. Address 
reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, Massapequa 
Public Library, 523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional oppor- 
tunity to develop juvenile services in new air-condi- 
tioned library with 2 branches serving a community 
of 47,000 bordering New York City on Long Island. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social 
security, New York State Retirement and Health 
Insurance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position open now. 
Outstanding residential suburb 16 miles from New 
York. Modern building, fine collections, active use. 
Starting salary $4880 to reach $6590 in 6 annual 
increments. Degree from ALA accredited library 
school required. Generous vacation, sick leave, fringe 
benefits. Write: Miss Ruth P. Tubby, Director, Mont- 
ae Public Tibra 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, 
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CATALOGER AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
Two positions in the new branch library of an estab- 
lished college, 51 miles from New York City. 5th year 

.S. degree required. Applicants for cataloging must 
have 2 years experience in an academic library. 
Faculty rank, 35 hour week, one month’s vacation, 
and usual benefits. Challenging opportunity to help 
develop new library. Salary commensurate with fac- 
ulty. Write: B-166 

GROWING SUBURBAN LIBRARY in Greater 
Hartford will need Circulation Librarian August lst. 
Duties include supervision, reference and advisory 
work. Excellent working conditions and benefits. 
Chance of advancement for experienced person. Con- 
genial, cooperative staff. Salary range, $5023-$6552. 
L.S. degree or satisfactory combination of training 
and experience required. Community, 20,500. New 
building. 1961 winner, Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award. 
Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, Librarian, 
Wethersfield Public Library, Wethersfield 9, Conn. 

HEAD OF CIRCULATION. Responsible super- 
visory position. Must have L.S. Degree, good knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Judaics, with administrative 
ability. 4-week vacation, sick leave, etc. Apply: Li- 
brary, Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT. Young woman, college 
degree, excellent knowledge of Hebrew and J udaics; 
knowledge of German, French desirable. Apply: Li- 
brary, Jewish Theological Seminary, 3080 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


southeast 
HEAD LIBRARIAN needed August 1. B.L.S. de- 


gree plus supervisory experience. New air-condi- 
tioned building opens early fall serving 25,000. Tre- 
mendots opportunity for expanding services. Attrac- 
tive colonial town, Capital of State, 2 hrs. from 
Philadelphia. Salary and usual benefits to be ar- 
ranged. Write: George Ehringer, Chrm. Bd., Kings 
Highway, Dover, Del. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. L.S. Degree neces- 
sary. Interesting position open July 1. Salary $4600- 
$5200. Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, 
hospitalization—-major medical insurance program. 
Work in air-conditioned building. Write: Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, West Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Refer- 
ence Librarian to have charge of all public services 
(General Reference, General Studies, Special Serv- 
ices), Position involves teaching of Library Science 
classes and some circulation work. College and li- 
brary degrees required, experience preferred. F aculty 
status, 5 day, 37% hr. week, one month vacation. 
TIAA, Hospitalization and Disability Insurance, So- 
cial Security, Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Position open July 1, 1961. Write Helen Stockert, 
Librarian, West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buch- 
hannon, West Va. 

SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a 
library degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Rob- 
ert J, McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main Street, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

southwest 


HEAD LIBRARIAN—~Small public library, new 
building, modern facilities, southeastern New Mexico 
town. Requirements—Library degree, experience, ° 
good disciplinarian and administrator—up to $5000. 
ee Mrs. J. K. Woodlee, 307 South 7th, Artesia, 
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CATALOGER, experience in college or research 
library desired. Air-conditioned building. 40-hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous seasonal holidays, 
retirement plan, Łospitalization, liberal sick leave, 
moving allowance. Write to Librarian, Rice Univer- 
sity, Houston, Tex. 

OKLAHOMA—nulticounty library demonstrations 
need librarians. Fositions open. Administrative Li- 
brarian; Extension Librarian; Bookmobile Librarian. 
Salaries $4800 to $6000. Challenging opportunities to 
exercise initiative end leadership in developing public 
library service in colorful Oklahoma. For full infor- 
mation write Esther Mae Henke, Extension Librarian, 
The Oklahoma State Library, 109 State Capitol, Okla- 
homa City 5. 

YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 


about us in the New York Times Book Review, Janu- - 


ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian, 
Expanding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect. Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library board. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 
READERS’ SERVICES LIBRARIAN in charge 
of supervision of circulation routines and guidance of 
students in use cf book collection. Person with ad- 
vanced subject training in addition to 5th year li- 
brary degree preferred. TIAA, social security, Blue 
Cross~Blue Shielc, faculty rank, month’s annual va- 
cation. Challengirg opportunity in medium-sized lib- 
eral arts institution, Open after June Ist. Salary 


. depends on training and experience. Apply: James F. 


Govan, Librarian, Trinity University, San Antonio 12, 
Tex. ; 


midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film 
collection, promote advisory service and program 
planning. Opportunity to develop new program in an 
expanding library situation. Library degree, mini- 
mum of 4 years experience required. Beginning 
salary up to $7345 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments. Apply: Flint Public Library, 
Personnel Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN-~—Chicago suburb of 35,000 
population, 40,000 volume library in new building, 
10 staff members. Library degree preferred, but suit- 
able training anc ability will be accepted in lieu of 
degree. Administrative experience required. Munici- 
pal retirement plan, sick leave and other benefits. 
Salary open. Send complete resume to Library Board, 
Des Plaines Puklice Library, Des Plaines, Ill. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of 
Branch Library and General Professional Assistant. 
Branch librarian has responsibility for book selec- 
tion, development of staff and services. General pro- 
fessional assistant works in Adult Services Depart- 
ment with emphasis in reference, readers assistance 
and bibliographic research. Apply: Director, Cedar 
Rapids Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Jowa. 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary needs General Assistant working in Circula- 
tion and Order Department. Blue Cross & Blue 
Shield paid. Municipal Retirement & Social Security. 
Month vacation. Salary range $4503-$5460. Require- 
ment: Degree in Library Science. Apply: Dorothy L. 


Huth, Director, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools, Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in established City 
and County Library system serving a population area 
of 70.000. Located at the foot of the Fox River Valley 
on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four season recrea- 
tional area, skiing, boating, swimming. Four hour 
drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake Michigan. Be- 
ginning salary from $5400 with five (5) increments 
to $6360. Position on salary schedule is determined 
by qualifications and experience. Usual benefits: One 
month vacation, City Retirement and Social Security, 
sick leave, etc. Position open June 1, 1961. Apply: 
E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du Lac Public Li- 
brary, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional 
opportunity to develop voung people’s service in es- 
tablished City and County Library system serving a 
population area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the 
Fox River Valley on beautiful Lake Winnebago. Four 
season recreational area, skiing, boating, swimming. 
Four hour drive from Chicago, half hour to Lake 
Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 with five (5) 
increments to $6360, Position on salary schedule is 
determined by qualifications and experience. Usual 
benefits: One month vacation, City Retirement and 
Social Security, sick leave, ete. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, Fond du 
Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CATALOGER-HEAD of technical services. Ko- 
komo is more than a name in a song. It is a busy 
growing city of 51,000 and it has an opening for an 
energetic librarian. Four professionals direct a staff 
of 17. $4800-$7600, experience counts. Contact Philip 
Hamilton, Librarian, Kokomo Public Library, Ko- 


` komo, Indiana. 


PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARY. New position: 
Catalog Desk Librarian (Librarian J). To supervise, 
and serve mainly at a service desk (not circulation) 
recently established to answer catalog-questions. BA 
in a liberal arts subject, and 5th year library degree 
required. Salary $5075-$6155 in three years, excellent 
fringe benefits, beautiful new Main Library, congenial 
staff. Apply to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, 
Pontiac Public Library, 60 E. Pike Street, Pontiac, 
Mich. 

APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing, 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience 
preferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classi- 
fication and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

WE HAVE RAISED SALARIES: Two positions 
open in Dickinson County Library with headquarters 
in Carnegie Library, Iren Mountain, Michigan, a 
wonderful recreation area in Michigan’s beautiful 
Upper Peninsula. County service started January I, 
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1961. Library Director: to plan and administer new 
county-wide library service for 24,000 people. Library 
science degree required plus four years administrative 
experience. Salary: $6800-$7200 depending on ex- 
perience. Assistant Librarian: in charge of bookmo- 
bile service. Library science degree required. Book- 
mobile experience valuable. Salary: $5800-$6000. 
Social security, Blue Cross insurance, sick leave. Va- 
cation to be determined. Apply immediately: Robert 
St. Louis, President, Dickinson County Library Board, 
320 Wilson Avenue, Kingsford, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for a progressive and fast 
growing public library. Fifth year Library Degree, 
experience, and administrative ability necessary. New 
building (1955) and adequate staff (9 full time) in 
Glenview, Illinois (population 18,000). Near colleges 
and schools, thirty minutes from Chicago. Pension, 
month vacation and usual benefits. Top salary. In- 
clude personal history and recent picture with appli- 
cation. Apply to Miss Helen Coleman, Acting Li- 
brarian. Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview 
Road, Glenview, Ill. 

REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, fouraveek vacation, social security, 
retirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: 
.$5770-$6570 depending on experience with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Requirements: Degree in Li- 
brary Science and two or more years’ experience. 
Apply: Jeanne Lloyd, Director, Baldwin Public Li- 
brary, Birmingham, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building 
in June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 
3744-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and 
retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston 
Public Library, Evanston, III. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 
children in an expanding county library system. 
Salary $5023-$5808. Experience desirable. Apply: 
Jackson County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, 
Jackson, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, II. 

START YOUR LIBRARY CAREER in Oak Park, 
Ill. Library school graduate looking for varied ex- 
perience wanted as Assistant to the Librarian. Will 
play an important part in publicity for a referendum 
campaign for a new Main Library. Oak Park awarded 
Special John Cotton Dana Publicity Award for 1959. 
Flexible, enthusiastic, male or female looking for 
opportunity for growth and advancement invited to 
apply. Starting salary $5200. Apply to Librarian, 
Qak Park Public Library, Oak Park, Ill. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
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20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial 
staff. Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day 
week, social security, retirement, sick leave and hos- 
pitalization. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years 
public library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, 
First National Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. $ 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC LIBRARY, Rockford, 
Illinois, which is launching program of expansion by 
starting add:tion to Main Library in 1962. Five branch 
libraries, bcokmobile, and hospital service. Progres- 
sive industrial city, second in world in manufacture 
of macaine tools. Population 128,000. 90 minutes from 
Chicago by toll road. Fine school system, home of 
Rockford College. Challenging position for man with 
administrative experience, vision, and good person- 
ality, interested in working with progressive, live- 
wire Board. Benefits: four-week vacation, municipal 
retirement plan, social security. Salary dependent 
upon qualifications. Position open. For more infor- 
mation and application write to George E. Norsen, 
Chairman, Personnel Committee, Board of Directors, 
Rockford Publice Library, Rockford, Il. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, First Assistant. $5600-36680 
(6 steps}. Open Sept. 1. 5th year degree plus mini- 
mum 2 years experience, including training or ex- 
perienc2 in audio-visual. Readers’ advisory service; 
promotion of library community relations by book 
talks, program planning, discussion groups; selection 
of library recordings; assisting in film and book se- 
lection, particularly music reference. Social security 
and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield avail- 
able; 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta 
Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 


Ind. 

THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER LIBRARY, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant Cataloger for four-year, 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1250 students, 
to begir. September 1961. Duties include some order 
work and a few hours reference. Will move into a 
new, modern, spacious building in 1962. Library de- 
gree required; experience not necessary. Usual bene- 
fits; libral vacations; salary open. Excellent oppor- 
tunity. Apply: Miss Maudie Linn Nesbitt, Head 

ibrarian. 

CATALOGER for historical collection and for rare 
early printed, and unusual books written in Spanish, 
French, German, Latin, etc. Language ability nec- 
essary. Apply: The Newberry Library, 60 W. Walton 
St., Chicago 10, M. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES is 
seeking candidates for the position of reference li- 
brarian, Health Center Library which involves ref- 
erence s2rvice to students and faculties of the Colleges 
of Medicine, Dentistry, and School of Nursing. 
Supervises clerks handling serials. Beginning salary 
between $5196 and $5796, requiring experience or 
course work in biological sciences. Associate Librar- 
ian, Education Library which involves reference work 
and supervision of the circulation functions. Begin- 
ning salary between $5496 and $6096, requiring at 
least two years of suitable professional experience. 
Graduate degree in library science from an accredited 
library school required for both positions. Apply: 
Mrs. Celianna I. Wilson, Ohio State University Li- 
braries, 1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in 
industrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,090) and supervise children’s service in 
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two children’s rooms and four small branches. Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick 
leave per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: 
Hardin E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public 
Library, 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

, REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Wl. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: Two posi- 
tions (1) Cataloger (2) Assistant Reference Li- 
brarian. Salaries $5500 annually. 5th year degree in 
librarianship required. Academic instructor status, 
month’s vacation, sick leave and other benefits. TIAA 
after 3 years’ service. Library of over 500,000 volumes 
in large midwestern state university specializing in 
science, engineering and agriculture. Library staff 
of 120 (30 professionals), address inquiries to J. H. 
Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. and include small ID-Type photo- 


graph. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Your fondest dream couldn’t 
exceed our program, facilities, challenge, and op- 
portunities. Top salary. A suburban area with all of 
the advantages of Chicago just around the corner. 
Rub elbows with university, professional, business, and 
suburban families bursting with enthusiasm and 
ideas, and wanting dynamic leadership and a full 
program. Adequate budget, lovely new building and 
equipment, cooperative and dedicated trustees, all 
fringe benefits, and a fine full time staff. Fifth year 
library degree and administrative experience. But, 
we want some one with ideas AND ability. Sound 
good? Send resume and tell us your plans for an 
exciting, full program. B-167 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for a young lady 
who has a degree in library science and a minimum 
of three years experience in a public or technical 
library and who is willing to accept the challenge of 
organizing a technical information.center for a grow- 
ing progressive company. Excellent starting salary, 
fringes and working conditions. Call or write: The 
Goss Company, 5601 W. 31st St., Chicago 50, IN. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: to administer progressive 
public library in growing city of 48,000. Building re- 
modeled in 1955. Staff 20 full-time equivalent. Classi- 
fication and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement and social security. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree, 5 years ex- 
perience or equivalent, some administrative. Chal- 
lenging future. Position effective September 1. Salary 
to be negotiated. Apply: Mrs. F. S. Young, President, 
Board of Trustees, Appleton, Wis. 

FOR A PERMANENT CAREER, you can’t beat 
Cleveland Public Library. There are fine opportuni- 
ties for growth where there are 35 branch libraries, 
fine careers for children’s librarians, 13 subject de- 
partments for specialized librarians, plus other depart- 
ments for all types of modern library service. Second 
largest public library in the United States. Cleveland 
has all the advantages of largest cities without the 
competition and pressure of crowds. Hear the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Visit top art museum. Civic and edu- 
cational activity aplenty. Fine shops and suburbs. 
There’s good living as well as good working here. 
-Write about your interests and qualifications and we 
will tell you of job opportunities. Basic salary scale 
$5000-$5840; these lead to dozens of supervisory jobs 
that pay over $6000. Month’s vacation. Good pensions. 


Sick leave. Life insurance to amount of annual salary 
after one year here. Write Personnel Director, Cleve- 
land Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN in community of 18,000 in 
beautiful Platte Valley of Nebraska. Must be grad- 
uate of an accredited library school and hold L.S. 
Degree. At least one year experience as Head Li. 
brarian in a public library necessary. 40-hour week. 
Sick leave. Workman’s Compensation. 3 weeks vaca- 
tion. Social Security. Salary $5200 and up depend- 
ing on training and experience. Furnish biographical 
details and small photo in first letter. Contact Miss 
Nell Hartman, Pres., North Platte Public Library, 
öll North Sycamore St., North Platte, Neb. 


pacific northwest 


COME TO SALEM, OREGON. Beautiful capital, 
mild climate, close to ocean, mountains and metro- 
politan Portland. Opening for Librarian IV. Assistant 
Head of Readers’ Services Division, Oregon State Li- 
brary. Supervises Reference Section of 10 profession- 


‘als. Four years of professional experience including 


reference and supervisory work and a fifth-year de- 
gree in librarianship required. Legislative reference 
experience desirable. Salary range $5800-$7200. Re- 
vised salary plan up for 1961 legislative action. State 
Retirement, Social ‘Security. Fine collection of li- 
brary materials. Position open August 1961. Write to 
Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem, Ore. 

LIBRARIANS: STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! Are you 
looking for a fascinating traveling position amid 
breath-taking scenic wonders, with cool breezes 
blowing in summer, and mild climate in winter? 
Where will you find all this? In Oregon! The posi- 
tion of field consultant takes you to all parts of the 
state from headquarters in a beautiful white marble 
State Library building with excellent resources and 
congenial staff. Four years of professional library 
experience required and graduation from an ALA 
accredited library school. Beginning salary approxi- 
mately $6000. Position open July 1. Write to Miss 
Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 
GET IN on the Ground Floor. Expanding serials 
and documents collection. Pomona Publie Library in 
Southern California has immediate opening for Seri- 
als and Documents Librarian with creative interest. 
With new central library and expanding branch sys- 
tem planned for, we are looking for someone to de- 
velop and integrate these materials into the total li- 
brary program. Pomona is located in heart of metro- 
politan Southern California, 30 miles from Los Ange- 
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les, near mountains, desert, beaches. For the ri ight per- 
son here is exceptional opportunity to see one’s own 
philosophies and ideas materialize. Salary range $461- 
$554, depending ‘on qualifications and experience. Ac- 
credited 5ta year library degree. Experience desired, 
however, will consider recent graduate who might be 
special person we want. Liberal fringe benefits, 3 
weeks vacation. Apply: Raymond M. Holt, Pomona 
Publie Library, Pomona, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern’ (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has two positions for Librarian I open: Chil- 
dren’s Services and Reference. Salary $5184-$6312 in 
five steps. For details write: Director of Library Serv- 
ices, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I. Live in San Francisco and partici- 
pate in the reorganization of San Francisco Public 
Library. In-erview and examination at ALA Conven- 
tion—Cleveland in July. Salary $5232-$6216. Details, 
write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Library, 
San Francisco 2. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN-—To have charge of the 
reference services for the Merced County Free Li- 
brary. (Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Required 
college degree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458; liberal vaca- 
tion; -sick leave; medical and hospitalization in- 
surance; County Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply Merced County Personnel Department, Courts 
Building, 21st & M. Sts., Merced, Calif. 

ENJOY CALIFORNIA LIVING and the advantages 
of a professional career in state service: In State Li- 
brary, mental health facilities, correctional institutions 
and Youth Authority schools. Good salaries, promo- 
tional opportunities, liberal employee benefits, See our 
display ad on page 588. State Personnel Board, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S DIVISION for San 
Bernardino County Library, serving 20,000 square 
miles of beautiful desert,, mountain and valley 
country. 43 branch libraries and stations and 2 book- 
mobiles. Two new branch library buildings in the 
last year, and 3 planned for 1961-62. Requirements: 
Degree from accredited library school and four years 
experience, including two years of publie library 
work with children. Salary: $5868-$7296. Social 
security ples retirement. Apply: C. R. Serafini, Per- 
sonnel and Training Officer, Dept. of Civil Service 
and Personnel, County of San Bernardino, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

“BAGHDAD BY THE BAY.” San Francisco—the 
most exciting of American cities—is rebuilding its 
Library System. Seeking talented Coordinator of 
Children’s Services to organize imaginative program 
in Main Library and 25 branches. Proposed salary 
$7542-$8940. Examination and interview at ALA Con- 
vention at Cleveland in July, or in San Francisco. 
Write Personnel Office, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary, S.F. 2. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN with L.S. degrees. Positions available 
immediately. New air-conditioned library in growing 
cultured residential community near Pasadena and 
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Claremont. Social Security, vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance. Salaries open. Apply: Mrs. Herschel Stoke, 
Secretary, Library Board, Glendora Public Library, 
Glendora, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN position available June, 
1961 in Salinas a growing community of 30,000 with 
a new Library. Primarily Reference Librarian duties. 
Requires Library Degree and one year professional 
experience. Salary $5100 to $6200 per year. Apply 
City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—Library School radi: l 
ate—Fublic Library in community of 14,000—Salary 
open. Apply: Librarian. Dean Hobbs Blanchard 
Memorial Library, Santa Paula, Calif. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
moderna, progressive Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon 
experience. Library degree and 2 years of administra- 
tive experience required. Write to Kern County Per- 
sonnel Dept, Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. Profes- 
sional Librerians with degree in Library Science are 
needed for immediate vacancies in Reference, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Sections of the Kern County 
Free Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced may 
start above minimum. Write to Kern County Person- 
nel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 


hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, Il, & UT for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion o: the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawai:. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: 1— 
$5076-S6468; II-—$5592-$7128; III—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brariar. II ior the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree 
and ore year experience. Salary: $5076-36468. Write 
to Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Henolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN presently public library administrator de- 


‘sires challenging change. Professional qualifications 


and broad experience. Prefer public, extension, or 
special library administration. Present. salary over 
$10,000. B-S0-W 

MSLS, man 46, two years experience in univ. lib. 
cataloging desires position in a Midwest academic 
library starting this summer. Languages: German, 
French, Russian and other Slavic. B-87-W 

REFERENCE or ADMINISTRATIVE position 
wanted by woman, L.S. degree plus varied experience. 
Prefer college in East or Midwest. B-92-W 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT seeks responsible Library 
Post small Southwest or Desert Town. Over 15 yrs. 
Public Library work experience; Gov't. Depository: 
Gov't. Docs. B-91-W 


” 


Razes for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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One piece, adjustable, 









with paper back DURAFOLD One piece, adjustable, 
I2 mil. mylar* ` for fast application 
If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover T2 mil. mylar* 

...choose Demco “PAPERFOLD”...easily ad- Set ad 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape “Durafold” features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 114 Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.* tough 1144 Mil. Mylar*. 


i Here’s the Demco economy book jacket cover 
Economical, that’smade with 1 Mil Mylar*. One foldisalready 
adju stable made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 
5 i the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 
I mil. mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes. 


PROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (Order Crystaljacs Today!) 


Iya I LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 1, Wisconsin © Box 852, Fresno, California @ Box 4321 "Hamden" New Haven, Conn. 
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Take advantage of these splendid _ |. 


pre-publication offers 


Coming in August: 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME to the Fifth Edition of 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
Edited by Eric Blom © Associate Editor: Denis Stevens 


This supplementary volume, which brings the 
Fifth Edition of GROVE completely up to 
date, was almost complete at the time of Dr. 
Blom’s sudden death. Every page bears wit- 
ness to his massive scholarship and incisive 


style. 


The contributions to the supplement are di- 
vided into corrections and additions to exist- 
ing articles, new entries on persons or sub- 
jects omitted from the Fifth Edition, and dis- 
coveries in the musicological field made since 
its appearance. The supplement is collated 
with the body of the Fifth Edition in such a 


526 pages; musical illustrations 


way that it can be used for verification as 
well as for further reference. Cross-references 
have been vastly improved. 


Many of tke articles are written by new con- 
tributors to GROVE. The principal additions 
include articles on Cathedral Music, Degrees 
in Music, Musical Editing, Italian and Rus- 
sian Folk Music, Harmonic Analysis, Mil- 
haud, Birgit Nilsson, the Oboe, David 
Oistrakh, Operetta, Plainsong Notation, Joan 
Sutherland, Renata Tebaldi, Rosalyn Tureck, 
Vespers, Voice-training and the Xylophone. 


Price after publication $15.00 


Prepublication price $12.50 until August 31, 1961 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 1961-62 (98th annual edition) 
Edited by S. H. Steinberg 
“, . a reference book that has filled so well the needs of generations of librarians. This 


volume, taken with a good dictionary and an up-to-date encyclopaedia, would form the nucleus 
of an adequate reference section for many small libraries. This is high praise.” —Library 


Journal 


New Features include: 


© INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
UNIONISM ' 

e THE CHANGING FRENCH 
COMMUNAUTE 

e NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


® STATISTICS FROM 1960 CENSUS 
US. 
e ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANI. 
ZATION OF RUMANIA 
e TABLE OF ORGANIZATION OF 
KENNEDY ADMINISTRATION 


e TABLES OF VARIOUS EUROPEAN PACTS, COMMUNITIES, ETC. 


Place your standing order now with your dealer, jobber or St Martin’s Press for prepublication 
savings on each year’s edition. There is only one printing a year, and you will automatically 
receive your copies first. The 97th edition was out of print four months after publication. 


1700 pages - 


Price after publication $9.50 


Prepublication price $8.95 unti! August 31, 1961 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 


These seven pleasant, relaxed 
people were photographed in 
Copenhagen on May 7, before 
thezr tour of the Soviet Union 
began. Four weeks and 5500 
strenuous miles later, the pic- 
ture would have been very 
different. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
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the library world. Its authors’ 
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their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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“Suggesticns from the American Library Asso- 
ciation” is a new weekly feature of the New York 
Herald Tribune. Prepared by the staff of the 
Booklist cnd Subscription Books Bulletin, the 
list of about a dozen books recommended “for in- 
formation and enjoyment” appears on the con- 
tents page of the book review section, accom- 
panying the weekly record of best sellers. “Sug- 
gestions” lists about a dozen titles, includes short 
annotations, and is revised weekly. 


* 


“Personnel Practices in State Libraries and State 
Library Extension Agencies,” a 29-page study, 
has been published and is available in limited 
quantities from the Library Administration Divi- 
sion at ALA headquarters. The study was pro- 
posed in 1958 by the American Association of 
State Libraries and was compiled, under the di- 


rection of LAD, by John Harley, director of the 
Paramus, New Jersey, public library, from a draft 
by Ellen Moffett of the Paramus staff. 


* 


The Southeastern Library Association announces 
an Institute on Library Education in the South- 
east to be held at the University of Tennessee, 
October 12-14. The purpose of the institute is to 
develop course outlines for a basic core of library 
science courses which will provide a foundation 
for the articulation of graduate and undergradu- 
ate programs in the southeast. It has received 
financial support from the ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division and from the Southeastern Library 
Association. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Dorothy E. Ryan, 308 Claxton, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 16. | 


* 


The ALA Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians 
in Small Communities to Improve Library Serv- 
ice—now designated the Small Libraries Proj- 
ect—was officially started May 1. Appointments 
are being made by the Library Administration 
Division to a national committee to advise the 
project, which is being supported by a grant from 
the Council on Library Services, Inc. 





Reference Works in Reprint 
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Julius Petzholdt’s 
BIBLIOTHECA BIBLIOGRAPHICA 


A universal critical index of some 6,000 bibliographies, systematically arranged, with a general index. 
First published in Leipzig in 1866, this work is still unsurpassed in its citations from earlier literature. 
“A work of great historical value for the richness of its contents and the detailed descriptions!” — 
Malclés. 
1961 Reprint 
Clothbound 


Prepublication price, $29.00 
Later price, $36.00 


LES INSTRUMENTS A ARCHET 
By Louis-Antoine Vidal 


A limited facsimile edition, sumptuously produced, of a standard reference that has never been re- 

printed since its original publication in Paris, 1876-78. It is a prime source on the history of string 

instruments, particularly the violin, their makers and players; with a catalogue of chamber music of 

more than 200 pages. 

Three demy quarto volumes 

Quarter parchment, 122 plates 
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$73.50 





STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 


PANT TRY DA contin ra Ni aria te arr EN Sennett 


NEW YORK—LONDON—PARIS--STUTIGART 
FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Writing Our Advertisers J uly-August 1961 


Preliminary organization and planning for the 
project are under way in the LAD offices until 
space is available near ALA headquarters. The 
project will praduce a series of manuals and 
guides to assist trustees and untrained library 
personnel in communities under 10,000 popula- 
tion, in developing and conducting library serv- 
ice—Donald E. Wright, director. 





* 


Bernard Barnes, 
vice persident and 
secretary of Time, 
Inc, has been 
named chairman 
of the steering 
committee for the 
fifth observance of 
National Library 
Week, April 8-14, 
1962. 





* 
“Developing a Good School Library Program,” a 
guide for librarians, teachers, and principals, is 
an attractive new 40-page publication of the North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 
it was prepared by the School Library Services 
Section of the Division of Instructional Services 


and is available from the department in Raleigh at 
40 cents. ooe 





NATIONAL BRAILLE CLUB CONFERENCE 


The National Braille Club, Inc., an .organization of 
1300 volunteers and professional workers engaged in 
the production of books for the blind, held their 
Fourth National Conference in Chicago, at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, May 10-12. In attendance were 259 
volunteer transcribers, teachers and educators, re- 
gional librarians, parents, and workers with the blind 
from twenty-three states. 

Ten workshops were held to discuss methods for 
improving techniques in producing reading materials, 
not only in Braille, but also large type, tape and disc 
recording. Transcribing textbooks for the use of visu- 
ally handicapped children and adults in public 
schools, vocational schools, and colleges is an im- 
portant part of the club’s program. A major activity 


‘is the hand copying, in Braille, of general recrea- 


tional reading for distribution by the Division for the 
Blind, of the Library of Congress, through the network 
of regional libraries for the blind. 

Among the many interesting exhibits of materials 
and aids was World Book in Braille, the first encyclo- 
pedia in this medium.—Effie Lee Morris, president. 


Eprror’s Note: Miss Morris, children’s specialist, 
Library for the Blind, New York Public Library, won 
the Dutton-Macrae Award in 1958. 








Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
| SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 








The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


lf you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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An important announcement 
about The Yale Edition of 


Horace Walpole’s Correspondence 


Edited by W. S. Lewis 





. In response to requests from all over the world, the Yale University Press has now 


reissued Volumes 1-12 and 13/14 of Horace Walpole’s correspondence. These 
volumes, which have been out of print in recent yeas, are now available again at 
fifteen dollars per volume. This is an excellent opportunity for libraries to 
begin their subscriptions to the edition or to secure replacemént copies of 
missing volumes. With the publication on May nineteenth of Volume 30, 
Wal pole’s Correspondence with George Selwyn et al., and Volume 31, Walpole’s 
Correspondence with Hannah More et al., the Yale edition totals twenty-five 
volumes. It is expected that it will comprise approximately fifty volumes when 
it is completed in nineteen hundred and seventy-three. A prospectus is available 
upon request. Comprehensive information. concerning time payment plans 


a and special terms for subscribers can be obtained by writing the publisher. 
L . : 


Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. Canadian orders: MeGill University Press, Montreal 2. 
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Don't Forget Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Undoubtedly you will receive many letters arising 
from the article, “The Sixties and After,” by 
John T. Eastlick in the June issue. I feel com- 
pelled to write you for I must admit I was some- 
what shocked, as I assume other librarians were, 
to find that hospital and institution libraries were 
not mentioned in this report. I read the article 
with eagerness and anticipation and awaited ref- 
erence to libraries serving hospital patients; med- 
ical, nursing, and professional staffs.of hospitals; 
and inmates or residents and professional staffs 
of institutions. Failure to find any mention of this 
type of library led me to consider the various 
means through which the hospital and institution 
library program is being conducted in the nation 
today. I concluded that the author considered 
such libraries as an integral part of the library 
system but did not specify that they are included 
as a type of library by ALA today. 

It is probable that Mr. Eastlick considered the 
obligation of the public library in serving the tax- 
payers wherever they may be; this would include 
service to the large numbers of people concen- 
trated in hospitals and institutions within a city 
or region. As I considered service on the state 
level, my thoughts immediately turned to present 
services and the concern of many state library 
agencies for the improvement of library service to 
their respective state institutions. In some cases, 
service to the medical and nursing staffs is in- 
cluded in the university and college programs op- 
erating on a local or state governmental level. 
These are only a few ideas to elaborate upon the 
remarks of Mr. Eastlick—-undoubtedly they were 
considered in the report but not mentioned in 
detail. 

No reference was made to the operation of the 
Veterans Administration Hospital libraries; nei- 
ther was the Armed Forces library program in- 
cluding hospital library service mentioned. It is 
noted that these library programs are an estab- 
lished part of the American library system and 
they are operating today throughout the nation. 
-Although the report refers to specialized librar- 
ies, such libraries were limited to those serving 
private industry and business; otherwise one 


might have assumed that hospital and institution 
libraries had been included under this category. 
As I reread the article, bits of information con- 

tained in the April issue of the ALA Bulletin per- 
sistently crept into my thoughts. Surely the 24 
million people who are served by hospitals yearly 
today will not be forsaken by ALA and librarians 
in the future; neither will all others served either 
directly or indirectly through hospitals and insti- 
tutions be forgotten in the years ahead. If all 
types of libraries are to be included in this re- 
port, this writer would like to suggest that a 
somewhat deeper look be taken and consideration 
be given to elaborating upon details of hospital 
and institution library service in planning for the 
future. 

Heten L. Price, president 

Association of Hospital and Institu- 

tion Libraries, ALA 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Topeka, Kansas 


From a New Member 


Enclosed is my membership blank and check for 
dues to the Association. 

It may not be often that a lay person joins 
your Association; therefore perhaps it might be 
well if I explained my reasons for desiring to be 
a member. 

My own private library is not large. In fact, it 
may be that it could hardly be called a library 
at all, in that it consists really of text books from 
college and an encyclopedia plus a few novels 
and books of various natures that I have picked 
up through the years. However, I find it useful 
and enjoyable. I will naturally add to it as time 
passes and as one will, and I want to be able to 
add to it any book or periodical or magazine, 
etc., that I so desire. In the light of events that 
have happened in the past and are still happening 
in the nation, I am not sure that this will be pos- 
sible. 

There seems to be a sort of witch hunt going 
on, with literature and reading material as the 
victim. Therefore, I wish to align. myself with 
those individuals who believe in the right of an 
individual to be able to choose his own reading 
material even though such material might be of 
a controversial or questionable nature to some 
other individual or group. This doesn’t mean 
that I, myself, approve of some types of reading 
material, but it is the principle behind the thing 
that concerns me. If too much control of reading 
material is allowed, the trend could spread to 
writing, etc., eventually endangering the whole 
setup of our freedom, which is already rather 
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restricted, and eventually our government. 
Perhaps I have not made myself as clear as I 
should have, but the idea is there, and I believe 
that you will understand it. 
GEORGE A. MURPHY 
3837 E. l0th Street 
Indianapolis 


Letters We Like To Receive 


The June issue is at hand, and once again I feel 
you’ve done a marvelous job. Mr. Dix’s “Unesco 
and the Future” would do credit to any magazine. 
I was also interested in Mr. Powell’s letter about 
the Catcher in the Rye; Mme. Bagrova told us it 
was very popular in the USSR. (The copy I read 
I borrowed from one of my teenagers.) The letter 
from Beatrice Rossell and the editorial on the 
same subject were thought-provoking; anxious as 
I am that all people should have equal opportun- 
ity, I feel that refusing to hold a convention 
where all Americans are not welcome is about as 
far as we can go under existing bylaws. 

Forgive me for enjoying Mr. Wilder’s little 
piece—I’m glad you printed it! 

There was even a job offer that made me drool, 
but one cannot cleave in the wrong sense when 
one has a family. 

Mitprep S. HOPPER 
Washington, D.C. 


What Are the Officers Like? 


I find voting for ALA officers a very difficult task 
and wonder whether my fellow-librarians have the 
same problem. [ would like to make conscientious, 
rational choices, but how can I? The nominating 
committee manages to select candidates worthy of 
their position, so that I do not have to be afraid of 
voting for a dud, but until I am in a position to 
know the candidates personally, most of the im- 
pressive biographical notes mean little to me. 
Membership in organizations may be a clue, but 
committee work per se is only a limited qualifi- 
cation for higher office, and besides, the two can- 
didates are often evenly matched when it comes to 
organizational experience. Important publications 
mean something, especially when we have read 
them, but many good executives have no chance to 
publish. Librarianship is not yet a “publish or 
perish” profession. Many librarians put the vague 
“contributor to library and educational periodi- 
cals” near the end of their credentials. 

What can be done to give a more personal 
touch? Wea can hardly have national radio-tele- 
vision debates. But I would welcome some more 
informal information about the candidates, about 
their hobbies, their reading, and so on. Their 
views about libraries and librarianship might also 


help, but I realize the danger of campaign plat- 
forms turning platitudinous. 

Joun NEUFELD 

East Lansing, Mich. 


The articles on pages 630-32 seem to fill Mr. Neu- 
feld’s specifications, but they were carefully timed 
for publication after the election. It would hardly 
be proper to publish articles of this type while the 
election ts in progress. Or would it?-——En. 


—<And Still More’ on Membership Dues 


I have recently become aware of the rather star- 
tling proposed increases in ALA dues. I have read 
Dr. Wagman’s defense of this move, and must ad- 
mit, he did a pretty good job with it; however, I 
have also read Vail Deale’s letter and subsequent 
comments, and, despite a couple of minor slip-ups 
in his facts, it appears to me that he made his 
point even more strongly. What I should like to do 
is carry his reasoning just a little further. 

In the April Bulletin there is an outline of dues 
for 19-41, 1952, and the proposed scale for 1962. In 
1941, the minimum dues were $5.00 per year, the 
amount paid by those earning up to $2500 per 
year. Those earning between $2500 and $3500 
paid $6.00. It is my impression that these two 
groups included an overwhelming majority of the 
members of ALA at this time, and I think it is a 
pretty safe bet that the average dues paid per 
member did not exceed $6.00. 

But now what is the story? In 1952 dues were 
increased by from 20 per cent to 100 per cent-— 
and, as salaries were also increasing pretty stead- 
ily ali through the late 40’s and the 50’s, this 
meant that ALA’s share went up, and is still going 
up. Fer example, a new library school graduate of 
1941, starting to work at less than $2500, would 
pay $5.00 in dues, but a typical graduate of today, 
paying at 1952’s dues rates, would receive a salary 
of $5000, and pay $10.00 in dues—an increase of 
100 per cent. Or take a slightly different and more 
specific example: A certain university library job 
that I know of paid $3000 in 1941, which meant 
$6.00 in dues; today that same job pays $10,000, 
of which its current holder pays $20 in dues, or 
over three times what his predecessor paid in 1941 
—and if the new scale goes into effect that job will 
pour into ALA’s treasury almost six times what it 
did in 1941! 

Here’s another thing to consider. There are far 
more people engaged in library work than there 
were twenty, or even ten, years ago. . 

Add these three factors together: 1) dues at 
each level are higher already than they were in 
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1941; 2) virtually every job pays several times ! 


what it did in 1941, which means that each person 
is in a higher income bracket, anyway; 3) there 
are far more librarians than there were in 1941. 
What is the result? Not having all the figures 
available, I can’t give an exact answer-——but it 
should certainly add up to an income for the As- 
sociation of a good many times what it was in 1941, 
. several times what it was in 1952, and, even taking 
into consideration the over-all increase in cost of 
living and functioning (which I would be the last 
to deny!) a stronger relative position for ALA 
- than it has ever had before. E 

H we increase the dues again, the Association 
will, of course, become much wealthier, and be 
able to engage in more activities—if all the cur- 
rent members maintain their memberships. But 
will they? Frankly, I don’t think so. Since hearing 
of the proposed increase, I have talked to an even 
dozen librarians—exactly one of whom favored it. 
This was in no sense a scientific sampling, but I 
think it is worthy of some thought. There is al- 
ready a great deal of discontent with ALA on the 
_ part of a large segment of its membership, a dis- 
content stemming from the feeling that it asks too 
much and gives too little in return. For example, 
all memberships used to include a copy of the 
membership directory, the Association used to 
maintain a placement service, and until this year 
ACRL members got some highly interesting sta- 
tistics each January—but now these things either 
cost extra or are not available at all. Furthermore, 
those of our membership who find it impossible to 
attend summer ALA meetings, but could make it 
to the Midwinters, are now told to keep away un- 
less they are important enough to be on commit- 
tees. Those who can make it to the summer 
meetings find, beginning this summer, that they 
must pay more for the privilege. 

It might well be argued that in raising these 
points I am being petty, that I am letting minor 
annoyances overshadow the real issues. Actually, 
I don’t think I am doing anything of the sort. I do 
believe in ALA, and in the purity of its motives; 
however, I also believe it is capable of making 
mistakes, and I believe I have the right and duty 
to point out what I consider to be such mistakes, 

_In short, the point I am trying to make is this: 
If this change in dues goes into effect, I believe 
that the resultant gains will be offset by three fac- 
tors: 1) a great deal of resentment and irritation 
on the part of a very-large portion of those mem- 
bers who stay in the organization, 2) a consider- 
able dropping away of present members, and 3) a 
very real hesitation about joining on the part of 
` current nonmembers who might otherwise be per- 
suaded to do so. 









Highly Recommended 


f. 


Came to Stay 


By HAL BORLAND 
author of “High, Wide and Lonesome” 


“Mr. Borland’s appreciation of the beau- | 


ties of the Berkshire hills and his deep 


but unsentimentalized feeling for Patas $ 


a dog of intelligence and character make 
this an outstanding dog story. (Recom- 
mended for Young People, Suggested 
for Small Libraries)” — ALA Booklist 


Also recommended by: 


_ Library Journal, “Highly recommended,” 


March 1. “Recommended for Young 
Adults,” April 15, 


Massachusetts State Department of Ed- 
ucation, A Selected Buying List of 
New Books, March. “Recommended 
for young people. Recommended for 
First Purchase.” 


New York State Library, The Book- 
mark, March. “Recommended for 
young people; of First Interest.” 

, i E E 


Important New American Biography 


DON’T LET THEM 
SCARE YOU 


The Life and Times of Elmer Davis 


by ROGER BURLINGAME 


The full, fascinating story of the man 
whose outspoken broadcasts helped pre- 
serve American sanity in the crucial 
days of World War II and the Mc- 
Carthy era, $5.95 


LIPPINCOTT 





for all ages, 
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OBLIGATION 


THE SPIRIT OF 


L. B. I. 


Many librarians and purchasing 
agents think of Library Binding Institute 
as an organization of Library Binders 
interested only in furthering their own 
purposes. It is true that any trade 
association must consider this as part of 

their program. 








However, we are quite proud of Library 
Binding Institute's accomplishments in 
supporting the library profession with such 
projects as — 
l. Scholarships to worthy students study- 
ing librarianship. 
2. Posters to help attract readers to 
libraries and for fund raising. 
3. Educational Films describing the 
Library Binding Process. 


4. Educational Literatures to help con- 
serve your budget. 


Library Binding Institute Literature is free. 


Send for it today. Every librarian should read if. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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Am I arguing that no increase should ever be 
made? Certainly not! Possibly some increase at 
this time is in order—but a jump of up to 150 per 
cent at one fell swoop is nothing short of ridic- 
ulous! 

Rosert M. Licutroort, Jr. 
Director of the Library 
Bradley University 
Peoria, Illinois 


Since ALA is facing a decision of considerable 
import in regard to raising dues I am prompted 
to write this letter which will be a “first” with 
me. It is the first time I have protested a dues in- 
crease in ary organization in which I hold mem- 
bership. In fact, I have promoted many such 
raises in the twenty some organizations with 
which I am affiliated. 

After studying the proposed dues schedule I 
am in agreement with numerous school librarians 
with whom I have talked that in the event the 
dues are increased ALA membership costs will be 
prohibitive to many school librarians. We have to 
look at the total picture of all organizations to 
which a professionally minded teacher should be- 
long. We have obligations and hold memberships 
in numerous organizations which are as essential 
(or more so) to our pattern of activity as ALA. 

I feel that membership in NEA should entitle 
the sckool librarian to a lower membership fee 
than the person whose sole interest and work is 
librarianship. What do you think? 

Mrs. Lucite Rocers, librarian 
High School—Junior College 
Fort Scott, Kansas 


The published letters from ALA members pro- 
testing the proposed new increase in membership 
dues bring out two obvious points—the absence 
of any demonstrable connection between the ALA 
and the moderate rise in librarians’ salaries, and 
the wide expansion of ALA activity into fields of 
remote concern to librarianship as a profession. 

Two far more basic considerations have, it 
seems to me, not yet been brought to the member- 
ship’s attention: 

1. ALA policies and budgets are decided by 
the executive, at best on the basis of votes at con- 
ferences attended by the small minority of the 
membership who can afford the expense. The 
membership in its entirety has no chance to vote 
on decisions which affect them in their slender 
purses. To be sure, once a year the entire mem- 
bership casts its vote for the election of the exec- 
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utive, but the vote is cast for persons, not for 
platforms, and therefore affords no possibility of 
approving or disapproving policies. 

2. The ALA financial policy seems to proceed 
in two steps, in this order: a) first, the desirable 
program is set down and its cost estimated; b) 
second, this cost is prorated per individual mem- 
ber (with due allowance, of course, for ALA in- 
come from other sources). In support of this pro- 
cedure, the editorial in the May 1961 issue of the 
Bulletin suggests that the ALA is analogous to 
the government, which first outlines its program 
and then prorates the cost upon the citizenry in 
the form of compulsory rates of taxation. The 
simile, aside from its inaccuracy (it is the popu- 
larly elected Jegislature which determines taxa- 
tion), is singularly inappropriate. The govern- 
ment protects the safety of the citizens and the 
survival of the commonwealth; the ALA’s func- 
tions are, with all due deference, not quite as 
vital. It would seem, therefore, that this ALA pro- 
cedure is badly in need of reverse ordering: first, 
the membership (by referendum or through rep- 
resentatives elected on the basis of platforms, not 
on a personal basis) should inform the executive 
how much “tax” they can afford to pay, and only 
then should the executive cut its programing cloth 
accordingly. 

The same editorial asks if the critical letters 
are really representative. Paraphrasing the motto 
of the defunct Packard Motor Company, “Ask 
the librarian who has to make ends meet on his 
salary!” Unfortunately, librarians, like most self- 
supporting people, are very patient and very si- 
lent people, and heartily dislike “making a fuss.” 

Leon NEmMoy 
Yale University Library 
New Haven, Connecticut 


We wish to go on record as endorsing the com- 
ments made by H. Vail Deale in the March is- 
sue of the ALA Bulletin in regard to the raise in 
membership dues. It seems to us that these dues 
are already too high for many librarians. If these 
made up the major portion of professional dues 
paid, one could hardly object. However, as staff 
members of a teacher training institution, we feel 
a desire and an obligation to belong to various 
other professional organizations, too, including: 

NEA 

State educational association’ 

Regional educational association 

Local educational association 

State library association 

American Association of University Professors 


Set nares 


Peautlfally build. 


and built to last 





Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
—take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 





These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 





Make it a point to check with Standard while 
you're planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 


Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 





10 Columbus Circle © New York 19, N.Y. 


Some civic organizations 
With 1960 income tax computation hardly for- 
gotten, we still feel the financial “bite” for vari- 
ous memberships—however worthy the organiza- 
tions are. Income tax deductions for them are 
n2gligible in comparison with money spent. It is 
inevitable that a raise in ALA dues will, neces- 
sarily, result in a drop in membership, which in 
_ turn will be Step No. 1 in defeat of the purpose 
of the organization. 
MARTHA SKAAR 
CATHERINE CRAIL 
MARGARET HOCKER 
EUGENE MILLICH 
College Library Staff 
Florence Wing Library 
Wisconsin State College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


I was glad to read Mr. Deale’s letter in the 
March ALA Bulletin. I agree with him that the 
raise in dus is unwise from the viewpoint of 
kseping the members you have as well as from 
that of obtaining new members. 
While I haven’t made any firm decision, as yet, 

I am considering dropping out of ALA if dues 
are raised. 

Marian Hemmune, librarian 

Iowa Wesleyan College 

Mount Pleasant, Lowa 


For the number of Religious who are members of 
ALA at the $3 rate, I hardly feel the statements 
(on page 479 of the June issue) are substantiated. 
I receive a stipend (hardly a salary) of $60 a 
month for 9 or 10 months, depending on the area. 
Because I am supported by charity’I still have 
professional pride sufficient to encourage me to 
belong to leading professional groups. From $3 
to $6 is a 100 per cent rise. Most of your $3 mem- 
bers will drop out, I’d imagine, rather than pay it. 
Should I be penalized professionally and become 
disinterested simply because my stipend is sup- 
plied by charity, or is ALA after big money mem- 
bers? 

SISTER MARTHA MARY 

Leavenworth, Kansas 


What Are the Responsibilities of a 
Professional Organization? 


The following exchange of letters has not been 
edited: 

I have read your editorial, “ALA and the Segre- 
gation Issue,” in the June 1961 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, and my reaction to it could be briefly 


summed up as follows: 
If ALA “was not designed to do and by its pres- 
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ent nature and structure cannot do” those things 
which its membership want it to do as relates to 
sepregation, then the major and urgent and vita] 
task for the Association now is to change the na- 
ture and structure of ALA to conform to its mem- 
bership’s wishes. I am getting pretty fed up with 
this constant reiteration of the statement that “a 
small but vozal element of the membership is say- 
ing” things which the paid staff of the Association 
seems to differ with. I do not agree that this par- 
ticular grouo is either small or particularly to be 
singled out for the fact that it is vocal. If it had 
not been for this group—no matter what its size— 
ALA would never have adopted the new para- 
graph 5 in the Library Bill of Rights. This same 
group is the group that will decide whether or 
not ALA is really representative of its constitu- 
ency or not. After all, what is ALA if it is not a 
concert2d expression of the views of all of its 
members? 

As you may know, [ tried to get the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee to do something about the 
segregation problem in the South as long ago as 
the Washington Conference in 1959. Some action 
was finally taken in 1960, which resulted in the 
addition to the Library Bill of Rights and in a 
study by the committee of actual progress being 
made ir: southern libraries, as reported in a recent 
issue of the Library Journal (not in the ALA Bul- 
letin). 

I think that the membership of ALA must now 
come to an early decision as to what they want 
ALA tc be. I believe this issue of segregation in 
libraries dramatizes more effectively than any 
other issue how vital it is that we go beyond the 
pettifogging details reviewed in your editorial, and 
face up to the issue stated above. 

I do not necessarily agree with all of the argu- 
ments in your editorial, but even if I were to grant 
every one of them, I see no reason why those mem- 
bers of ALA who feel strongly about the segrega- 
tion and other national issues should not do every- 
thing in their power to convince all of ALA mem- 
bership that now is the time to act on the future 
course of ALA. 

If ALA “^as no authority to act in individual 
situations ‘to safeguard the rights of library 
users, ” then, in my opinion-—~and, I believe you 
will find, the opinion of many others-——it is time 
that we revise our setup so that we do have this 
authority. If we don’t, we might as well reconcile 
ourselves to being looked upon by every other 
responsible profession as a group which will not 
face up to its true responsibilities. 

Ext M. OBoLER, librarian 
Idaho State College 
Pocatello 
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The Editor replied: My editorial was not argu- 
mentative—it was a clarifying statement that 
should be useful to everyone. You are perfectly 
- correct in saying that the membership can put 
ALA on any course it chooses. Is there anything 
in the editorial that says or suggests otherwise? 

I do not prejudge the proportion of the mem- 
bership that takes a particular view. I said that a 
small but vocal element of the membership was 
saying that ALA should do now things that it 
cannot do. 

I would appreciate some details on what “every 
other responsible profession” is doing about seg- 
regation. I assume you are speaking of organiza- 
tions, not individuals, and furthermore that you 
are speaking of organizations that represent the 
various professions as a whole—the National 
Education Association, the American Medical 
Association, etc. You can make your own choice 
of the professions that you consider to be “re- 
sponsible,” but please don’t choose special- 
purpose groups within those professions. Their 
work would not be relevant to this discussion. 


Mr. Oboler replied: Just as you state that your 
“editorial was not argumentative,” so let me state 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE .. . 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 


This deluxe transit type Bookmobile 
for Allentown (Pa.) features: 29’6” of 
usable space behind driver’s compart- 
ment, 4000 volume book capacity, 
electrical heating in air ducts plus 
radiant floor heating, air conditioning, 
refrigerator, lavatory, 30-gal. water | 
tank, retractable step wells, 10,000 
watt Onan 115-230 volt generator, 
complete public address system, fluo- | 
rescent lighting, and electrical sand- 
ers for bad weather driving. 


that my letter was intended to be so. Your edi- 
torial was exactly what the ALA hierarchy wants 
—a statement of policy as it now is, and as, in my 
opinion, they want it to stay. My letter was in- 
tended to bring to the attention of the membership 
—and I still hope that you will print it!—that 
there are things that ALA should be doing. 

As for what other professions are doing about 
segregation, I shall attempt to get you an answer 
by a very simple and direct approach. I am writ- 
ing today to the responsible heads of every large 
professional organization—such as the NEA, 
AMA, etc.—to find out what they say they are 
doing about segregation. If it turns out that, as 
you imply, they are doing little or nothing about 
segregation, then I still feel that ALA would do 
well to be a leader among professional groups, 
since it is, as you no doubt will agree, composed 
of people who should be interested in intellectual 
freedom. 

As soon as | hear from the various professional 
organizations, I shall let you know the results of 
my investigations. Meanwhile, I still hope you will 
print my letter, with any marginal comments you 
wish to make added to it. 





e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements...the librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- 
tions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
you... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
your convenience. 


CERSTENSLACER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY ¢ WOOSTER, OHIO e CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Protected ... for full book-life beauty 


in covers of heavy 1%-pt. Mylar* with ` a custom fit with a quality touch. 
a kraft paper liner. 


$ 
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Book Sizes 
... all different 


Jacket Covers 


...all one size ` 
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BY 


GAYLORD 
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saving inventory of only 6 sizes. 





GRAPHIC PROOF of the adjustability of 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers is demonstrated 
above. Each size jacket cover fits many different 
book sizes. In fact, most books from 7¥e” to 
16” high can be covered with a basic, money 


EASY. TO APPLY, these smooth, long-lasting 
covers conform neatly to exact jacket size — 


In handy - 


Gaylord dispenser pack of 100 per size for 


compact storage and orderly inventory. 


Send for illustrated folder with complete information. 


* DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


- [2 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
r STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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hooks from THE SIERRA CLUB 


Selected by THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION as one of the 46 Notable 
Books of the Year 


This Is the American Earth 


By Ansel Adams and Nancy Newhall 


Widely acclaimed for its superb photographs and eloquent verse, THIS 
IS THE AMERICAN EARTH is a stirring portrayal of what the land has meant 
to man through the ages—and a plea for its preservation. A collection of 
our country’s natural wonders, unsurpassed in beauty and in quality. 
Display format (10% x 13%), 112 pages. $15.00 
“The rhythmic prose and peerless photographs are an outstanding con- 
tribution to the cause of conserving our national scenic resources.”— 
Notable Books Council, National Library Association. 

“A majestic conception in eloquent words and pictures.”—New York 
Herald Tribune. | 

“, . . one of the great statements in the history of conservation. . . . I hope 
millions read this volume.”—Justice William O. Douglas. 


Words of the Earth 


By Cedric Wright 


The magnificent country of the High Sierra captured in the imaginative 
photographs and prose of Cedric Wright—poet, photographer, natural- 
ist, 

Display format (10% x 13%), 96 pages. $12.50 
What is offered here is not merely a collection of nostalgic and beautiful 
pictures and poetic text, but a pays revelation of a most uncommon 
man....—San Francisco Sunday Chronicle. 


The Meaning of Wilderness to Science 
Edited by David Brower 


Provocative and timely discussions (from the proceedings of the Sixth 
Biennial Wilderness Conference) “as valuable to those who wonder 
whether wilderness is worth preserving as it is to those who already 
require it.”—San Francisco Chronicle. $5.75 


1050 MILLS TOWER «+ SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Lexy for Short 


By Audrey McKim; illustrated by 
Charles Geer. A delightful story of 
Lexy’s efforts to make friends in her 
new home in Edmonton, Alberta. 160 
pages. Ages 10 up Cloth, $3 


Alaska Harvest 


By Elsa Pedersen; illustrated by Kurt 
Werth. When Mary’s mother gets sick, 
the family moves into a fishing boat 
anchored at Seldoria, Alaska. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


Treasure 
Of the Revolution 


By Mary Virginia Fox; illustrated by 
Cary. A thrilling story of how the 
new nation’s chest of gold was safe- 
ly transported out of Philadelphia. 192 
pages. Ages 9 up Cloth, $3 


All ABOARD - 


Benjamin 


By Irene Elmer; illustrated by Ruth 
Van Sciver. A magic cat grants Ben- 
jamin his special wish, and Benjamin 
changes from a horse into a unicorn. 
48 peges. Ages 5-8 Cloth, $1.75 


Keo the Cave Boy 


By Lois Hamilton Fuller; illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The story of Keo 
gives an accurate picture of life before 
the last big glacier. 128 pages. Ages 
8-12 Cloth, $2.75 


Word Twins 


By Mary Sue White; illustrated by 
Stan Palezak. Appealing four-line 
verses help young readers get ac- 
quairted with frequently used homo- 
‘ nyms. 32 pages. Ages 5-8 


Cloth, $2 





Abingdon Press 
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In Canada: G, R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


Abingdon's Juvenile 


`. Book Special 


The Sea Cart 


By Janet Konkle; illustrated by Donna 
Hill. Jean Louis, a small boy of the 
Canadian Gaspé, proves his worth 
when he builds his own sea cart. 48 
pages. Ages 5-9 Cloth, $2 


Cynthia at Church 


By Carrie Lou Goddard; illustrated by 
Hertha Depper. Cynthia is hesitant 
about attending a new church but she 
quickly makes new friends. 96 pages. 
Ages 6-9 Cloth, $2.50 


Winds A‘Blowing 


By May Justus; illustrated by Jean 
Tamburine. Winds blow, fairies leave 
small footprints, and May Justus cap- 
tures them all in poems for boys and 
„girls. 80 pages. Ages 5-10 Cloth, $2.50 





NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


ttit 





Good for Nothing 


By Gina Bell; illustrated by George 
Wilde. Toby discovers a way that 
little boys and big boys can play to- 
gether harmoniously. 32 pages. Easy- 
To-Read Cloth, $1.50 


Sugaring Time 


By Solveig Paulson Russell; illustrated 
by George Daly. This is the story of 
how maple sugar has been processed 
through the years. 48 pages. Ages 8-10 
Glossary and index. Cloth, $2 


It’s Fun to Speak French 


By Lillian Bragdon; illustrated by 
Judith Brown. Easy French phrases, 
songs, poems, stories and games for 
children learning to speak French. 96 
pages. Ages 9-14 


Cloth, $2.75 
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WE HAD A STIMULATING AND PROFITABLE TIME IN THE SOVIET UNION -— AND NOW IT IS 


GOOD TO BE HOME. THE EXCHANGE, WE BELIEVE, WAS QUITE SUCCESSFUL AND WE 
HOPE THERE WILL BE MORE. THE FIRST REPORT ON THE MISSION IS INCLUDED JN 
THIS ISSUE OF THE ALA BULLETIN., THE SECOND GENERAL SESSION AT CLEVELAND 
WILL ALLOW EACH MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION AN OPPORTUNITY TO REPORT 
BRIEFLY ON "LIBRARIES. FOR Att = ABROAD," AFTER Mre EASTLICK HAS ADDRESSED 
THE GENERAL SESSION ON THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN THIS COUNTRY AS OBSERVED 

IN HIS STUDY ON LIBRARY NEEDS WHICH HE CONDUCTED AT THE DIRECTION. OF THE 


-ALA COUNCIL 


TuE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION HAS EXTENDED ITS GRANT TO SUPPORT THE ALA INTER= 


NATECNAL RELATIONS OFFICE AT [TS PRESENT LEVEL OF OPERATION THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1966. THE PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE ARE TO OBSERVE 
ANO STUDY LIBRARY SERVICE AND LIBRARY EDUCATION NEEDS ABROAD AND TO HELP 
DEVELOP PROGRAMS OF MUTUAL INTEREST TO THE COUNTRIES CONCERNED, TO FOUNDA 
TIONS AND TO THE U. S. GOVERNMENT. ADDITIONAL FOUNDATION SUPPORT, ALLOWING 
EXPANSION BEYOND PRESENT OPERATIONS, IS NOW BEING SOUGHT. 


Lester ASHEIM, DEAN OF THE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


HAS ACCEPTED THE POSITION OF DIRECTOR OF THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE FOR A PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS BEGINNING OcTOBER 1, 1961. IT 1S, INDEED, 
A PLEASURE TO ANNOUNGE THIS APPOINTMENT. MR., ASHEIM SUCCEEDS RAYNARD C.e 


,SWANK WHO RETURNS TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY ON JULY 1 AFTER SERVING AS DIRECTOR 


OF THE OFFICE SINCE THE Fatt or 1959. Mr. SWANK HAS CONTRIBUTED MUCH TO 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT ABROAD AND TO INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY RELATIONS DURING 

HIS TERM OF OFFICE. REGENT INDICATIONS CF THIS ARE THREE GRANTS FROM THE 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION = A GRANT TO THE LNIVERSITY OF DELHI TO HELP: DEVELOP 
ITS PROGRAM OF LIBRARY EDUCATION, A GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES TO HELP ESTABLISH A GRADUATE LIBRARY. SCHOOL, AND A GRANT TO 
NATIONAL TAIWAN UNIVERSITY FOR THE DEVELCPMENT OF A LIBRARY’ TRAINING PROGRAMe 
ALA WILL ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND ACMINISTRATION OF ALL OF THESE ‘ 
PROGRAMS. 


THE ASSOCIATION IS LOSING AN OUTSTANDING STAFF MEMBER ON AUGUST 31, 1961, WHEN 


Ir 


ELEANOR AHLERS LEAVES AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ScHOOL LIBRARIANS TO BECOME WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL. LIBRARY SUPERVISOR. 


IS A PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THE APPOINTMENTS OF MRS., ELIZABETH RODELL AND 


MARK GORMLEY TO THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF. MRS», RODELL, HEAD CATALOGER AT 
Rice UNIVERSITY IN HOUSTON, BECOMES EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE RESOURCES 
AND VS EGHNIGAL SERVICES DIVISION, SUCCEEDING MRS. MAHONEY, ON SEPTEMBER 1, 
4961. Mr. GORMLEY Becomes EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGE ANO RESEARCH LIBRARIES, SUCCEEDING MR. HARWELL, ON THE SAME 

DATE. Mrs. RopDELL AND MR. GORMLEY WILL ATTEND THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE: 
AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES DESIGNATE AND WE HOPE THE MEMBERSHIP WILL BECOME 
BETTER ACQUAINTED WITH THEMe 
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A SPECIAL PFINTING OF THE LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS, AS REVISED AT THE 1961. 
MIOWINTER MEETING, WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCE AT THE 
HEADQUARTERS LIBRARY BOOTH IN THE PROFESSIONAL INFORMATION CENTER. 

THIS PRINTING, IN COLOR AND SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, WILL BE SOLD FOR 75¢ 
PER COPY CASH. THE SAME PRICE WILL -APPLY TO ORDERS SENT TO HEADQUARTERS 
EXCEPT THAT, WHERE INVOICING IS REQUIRED, THE PRICE WILL BE $1. WE HAVE 
A LIMITED SUPPLY ONLY = IF INTEREST WARRANTS, ADDITIONAL COPIES WILL BE 
PRINTED. 


ALA HAS RECEIVED A "Top Honor Books Award FOR NINE BOOKS IN THE PERIOD OF 
THE TWELVE ANNUAL CHICAGO AND MIDWESTERN BOOKMAKING EXHIBITS. A 1961 
AWARD WAS PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST FREEDOM. THIS VOLUME WAS FEATURED IN 
DISPLAYS AT THE CHicaGo Book CLINtc MEETING ON May 2, AND AT THE CHICAGO 
PusLic LIBRARY oN May 8. l 


STUDENTS OF THE UCLA ScHooL oF LIBRARY SERVICE HAVE CONTRIBUTEQ $88 TO HELP 
SUPPORT THE ALA INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE. | WOULD LIKE TO EXPRESS ~ 
IN THIS COLUMN ~ THE APPRECIATION OF ALL FOR THIS INTEREST AND SUPPORT. 


AN EXHIBITION OF RUSSIAN CHILDREN'S BOOKS WILL BE SHOWN AT THE CLEVELAND PUBLIC 
LIBRARY DURING THE PERIOD OF THE CONFERENCE. 


Tuts CONFERENCE MAY WELL ESTABLISH A NEW RECORD FOR ATTENDANCE. THE DIFFERENT 
REGISTRATION FEES FOR MEMBERS AND NON-MEMBERS WILL BE IN EFFECT — SO OON'T 


FORGET T2 BRING YOUR 1961 MEMBERSHIP Caro! 


MAN THE PUMPS - SHE'S LEAKING LIKE A SIEVE was a MarcH 15 HEADLINE IN THE ALA 
HEADQUARTERS REPORTER» THE ARTICLE NOTED THAT "STAFF MEMBERS ARE CAUTIONED 
TO BRING LIGHTWEIGHT RAINWEAR FOR WEARING INSIOE DURING ALL FUTURE WINTER 
SNOWS, SPRING RAINS, SUMMER SHOWERS, MONSOONS; BUT CHIN UP, WE'LL BE UNDER 
ROOF BY FALL — EVEN IF WE AREN'T NOW. ALL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HEADQUARTERS 
BUILDING FUND ARE CHEERFULLY ACCEPTED. |T MIGHT BE ADDED THAT = FOR THE 
NEXT FEW MONTHS ~ CONTRIBUTIONS OF BUCKETS (EVEN OLD ones!) WILLE ALSO BE 


CHEERFULLY ACCEPTED! 


| WH Saag 


Davio He CLIFT 
June 22, 196° Executive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14-20, 
1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 
3~-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chicago: Jan. 
29-—Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. | 
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American 
Library 
Association 
Chicago 11 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


` Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 


books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 

May 1961 $4.50 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 


Identifies and describes all the available catalogs, lists, serv- 
ices, professional organizations, journals and periodicals which 
systematically provide information on the newer educational 
media—films, filmstrips, slides, records and tapes, phono- 
records, radio, slides and television. Subject, author, title 
index. By Margaret Rufscold and Carolyn Guss. 

June 1961 $1.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 
99 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 
not purchase is recommended. 

March 1961 $5.90 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment 


An annotated listing of 500 titles for family reading aloud or 

for the child’s own library. Arranged in 24 subject categories 

with age levels shown. „Prepared by a joint committee of the 

Children’s Services Division and the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers. 

June 1960 $1.50 
10 copies, $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50 


THE BASIC BOOK COLLECTIONS FOR 
. . . ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7th Edition 
February 1960 $2.00 


... JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 3d Edition 
1960 $2.00 


. . . HIGH SCHOOLS, 6th Edition 
1957 $2.75 


THE BOOKLIST 
AND 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


Issued twice monthly, reviews current books for children, 
young people and adults recommended for library purchase. 
Features the unique reviews of encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence works, both recommended and not recommended for ~ 
purchase. One year subscription, 23 issues $6.00 
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° by Everett T. Moore 


CENSORSHIP IN THE NAME OF 
BETTER RELATIONS 

When efforts are occasionally made to censor 
literary works that seem to slander Negroes, the 
reaction of news editors in the South is likely to 
be one of disdain bordering on derision. There 
was a classic example of such an effort last De- 
cember, in Torrington, Connecticut, when the 
Board of Education was asked by a chapter of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to ban a well-known high school 
textbook, Short Stories for English Courses, 
edited by Rosa M. R. Mikels (Scribner, 1915, 
revised 1960), containing Edgar Allan Poe’s 
“The Gold Bug,” Joel Chandler Harris’ “Br’er 
Rabbit,” and Ruth Stuart’s “Sonny’s Christen- 
ing,” because the stories had passages the 
NAACP chapter felt were derogatory to Negroes. 

But it was no less a northern paper than the 
New York Herald Tribune which quickly ex- 
pressed disapproval of the proposal, and its views 
were so welcome in some southern cities that they 
were reprinted or quoted at length in their 
papers. The Richmond, Virginia, Times-Dispatch 
complimented the Herald Tribune for having the 
audacity to say that the NAACP ought not to be 
allowed to censor books used in public schools. 

The NAACP chapter’s chairman said that “to 
the Negroes the book presents a picture of the 
weaknesses of their people, the nineteenth century 
stereotype, with the word ‘nigger’ used continu- 
ously. . . . It isolates and humiliates the colored 
child, making him reluctant to recite or to par- 
ticipate in any discussion of the lesson.” 

The Herald Tribune sympathized with the feel- 
ings of colored children. “But if schools are to 
teach only that which is inoffensive and unem- 
barrassing, education is going to be in a pretty 
sad state. . . . Times have changed, praise be, 
and with them the status of the American Negro. 
But the nineteenth century is an historical fact. 
[t existed, and all that went with it, including a 
goodly body of literature. This literature is a part 
of our cultural heritage, which ought to be taught 
or not taught on its own merits as part of an edu- 
cational curriculum.” 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch believed it was 
time to point out that whites are actually more 


maligned in literature than are Negroes. It cited 
the opinion of Professor Paul Fatout of Purdue 
University, who wrote that this made him “burn 
with indignation,” and that he was “tired of 
snide aspersions upon whites.” 

“Take old Pap Finn in Huckleberry Finn,” 
says Mr. Fatout; “a disgraceful specimen of 
white civilization, a no-good, a sot, a bum, un- 
doubtedly damaging to the psyche of every 
reader. Muff Potter in Tom Sawyer is just as 
lazy if not so drunk. 

“Take Macbeth . . . a flagrant scoundrel, a 
tyrant, certainly no example to be held up to as- 
piring all-white readers. Those bitchy daughters 
of King Lear, Goneril and Regan, are shocking 
models for innocent white American womanhood. 
Falstaff, cheat, liar, tank, and chaser, is not likely 
to be numbered among respectable citizens, nor 
would he be a fit president of the P-TA... .” 

The Richmond paper, happy to be on the of- 
fensive this time, carries the irrelevancy a little 
farther. “Who commit all those atrocious crimes 
on television? Never colored folks, always whites 
(except for a few misdeeds by some sneaky In- 
dians). 

“It’s time to rise up in arms and clear the 
shelves,” says the editor. “Who needs to read, 
anyway?” 

Four years ago, when the New York City Board 
of Education dropped The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn from the approved textbook lists for 
elementary and junior high schools, the New 
York director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union asked, “Must we emulate the Soviets and 
rewrite history and the classics to conform with 
the views of certain individuals or groups? We 
shudder to think what would remain if all books 
which are in any way offensive to some people in 
this country were removed as ‘Huck Finn’ has 
been. If we adopt this criterion for evaluating 
the worth and merit of books, the day may come 
when our literature will consist of obituary 
notices, telephone books and dictionaries. And 
perhaps, if someone finds a word objectionable, 
not even dictionaries!” 

Those who would censor literature in the name 
of better race relations do not seem to see any 
absurdity in their position. 

The Story of Little Black Sambo is perennially 
subject to attacks from those who believe the 
story gives children dangerous preconceptions 
about colored folk. The Helen Bannerman story 
was banned from the schools of Rochester, New 
York, in 1952, following a complaint by the 
NAACP that the book was “objectionable.” 

One critic recently warned that Black Sambo 
presented a distorted picture of the African 
people. He had to be reminded by a defender of 
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Sambo that the tale had to do with a young lad 
of India, not Africa. (The three tigers encoun- 
tered were natives of Asia, the only tigers in 
Africa presumably being in zoos.) The ethnogeo- 
graphical confusion was understandable. Making 
a solemn issue of the gentle Sambo was harder to 
forgive. 

Our critics answer would perhaps be that 
many who so enjoyed Black Sambo when they 
were young and innocent (those Purple Shoes 
with Crimson Soles and Crimson Linings! that 
melted butter! those Hundred and Sixty-Nine 
pancakes!) were corrupted beyond repair. 

But the matter is not one to be flippantly dis- 
missed. One might surmise that the members of 
the NAACP who object to Little Black Sambo 
and other books are not the bookburning sort. 
They are of course concerned about civil rights, 
and constantly beset with problems of improving 
human relations. Their very concern leads them 
to protest against books which they genuinely be- 
lieve will undermine their efforts to bring about 
better understanding between Negroes and 
whites. So strong is their belief that they over- 
look the harm they do in seeking to suppress a 
book. 

The net result would seem inevitably to be a 
setting back of human relations. 
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Keyes D. Metcacr, librarian emeritus of Harvard 
University, was awarded the New York Public 
Library’s Fiftieth Anniversary Medal of Achieve- 
ment on May 23, as a part of a three-day celebra- 
tion of the event. Mr. Metcalf, who is writing a 
book on college and research library buildings for 
the American Library Association, was chosen for 
this honor in recognition of his creative contribu- 
tions to research librarianship. Awards were also 
made to the Bibliothéque Nationale, the British 
Museum, and the Library of Congress, each for 
its contribution to the world of learning by the 
publication in book form of the complete catalog 
of its collections. Of the four distinguished recipi- 
ents, only Mr. Metcalf was present to be photo- 
graphed. 


SUE Eee 
IT’S THE SAME EVERYWHERE 


From a summary of a House of Commons debate 
on public library staffing: “He [the Minister of 
Education] accepted that high standards of stafi- 
ing both in numbers and quality were required 
and it was true there was still a considerable 
shortage. This fact seemed to stem mainly from 
the wastage which took place rather than from a 
failure to recruit. A great deal of this wastage was 
due to young women leaving the service to marry 
or look after their families, and there was little 
that could be done about that. Library work at- 
tracted a nice type of girl who attracted a nice 
type of boy, and neither bribery nor blandish- 
ments could prevail against bliss. He had no 
doubt, however, that, as in teaching, more mar- 
ried women would be returning to librarianship. 
—Reported in the Library Association Record, 
April 1961, p. 133-34. 
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Yes, Ivan reads 


by Rutherford D. Rogers 


As one boards the plane in Copenhagen for 
Moscow, he finds it crowded to capacity with 
people speaking a half dozen different lan- 
guages; across the aisle sits the manager of an 
English football team; two seats back are mu- 
sicologists from Pennsylvania, Columbia, and 
New York universities; elsewhere there are 
Chinese, Uzbeks, Indians, Germans, and un- 
identifiable persons. Everywhere one goes in 
the USSR he meets foreigners: a well-known 
Paris book dealer; an official of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace; a Harvard 
professor; plain tourists from London, New 
York, Philadelphia, lowa, and California; stu- 
dents; participants in an exhibition of the 
American plastics industry; businessmen from 
Australia and Canada; and a distinguished 
American doctor. One sees airport direction 
signs in English, guidebooks in English. Sooner 
or later it occurs to him that he isn’t Marco 
Polo or Columbus setting foot on virgin soil 
but just one of thousands who for business, 
professional, scholarly, or casual reasons is see- 
ing the Soviet Union. And the conclusion is in- 
escapable that others, including many who read 
the ALA Bulletin, will follow. 

These words are written at 35,000 feet alti- 


A First Report of the American Library Mission to Russia 


tude, en route from Moscow to New York, 
obedient to your editor’s admonition that a 
timely article on libraries and reading in the 
Soviet Union be submitted promptly following 
the visit of ALA’s delegation of librarians. 
What you will find here does not pretend to rep- 
resent a definitive, comprehensive, or even a 
reflective statement but rather fragmentary, 
firsthand impressions of a very busy four weeks 
during which the delegation visited over forty 
libraries, library institutes, book chambers, ab- 
stracting and indexing agencies, publishers, 
universities, book distributing agencies, and 
related institutions, in the process of traveling 
over 5500 miles. 

Although this is not intended as a general 
description of the USSR, it is appropriate to 
remark that a great deal more than distance 
separates Red Square in Moscow from the For- 
tress of Peter and Paul in Leningrad, or Tamer- 
lane’s tomb and the crumbling minarets of 
Samarkand. This is a land of diverse peoples, 
cultures, and traditions. One finds much greater 
similarity in library organization and service— 
to an astonishing degree, in fact—than he does 
in the people he meets. 

The number and size of bookstores in the 


Mr. Rogers, Chief Assistant Librarian of Congress, was asked to write an 
impressionistic—rather than a detailed and factual—report on the Ameri- 
can librarians’ tour of the Soviet Union. In the cover photograph he is in 


the center of the group, wearing a hat. The others are, from left: Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain, Raynard C. Swank, Sallie Farrell, David H. Clift, 


Emerson Greenaway, and Melville Ruggles. 
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USSR, and the number of customers—not win- 
dow shoppers—per square inch are as impres- 
sive as the number of libraries and their pa- 
trons. Ninety million “books” are reported to 
be sold annually in Moscow alone, through 170 
major bookstores and 340 bookstands. Kiev 
book outlets sell eight “books” per capita. 
“Books” is put in quotation marks because li- 
braries as well as bookstores in the Soviet Un- 
ion count as books a great many publications 
that we would consider pamphlets. But don’t let 
this lull you into self-satisfaction, because there 
are plenty of good solid tomes sold and, to all 
appearances, read, if the amount of space given 
to science and technology in both libraries and 
bookstores is a fair indicator.’ 

Big municipal public library systems as we 
know them in the United States do not exist. 
Each district or ward of a city has its own 
quasi-independent library to give service to 
adults, while in all probability children sixteen 
years of age and under in a city will be served 
by separate and independent children’s librar- 
ies. At the village level, both types of service 
will originate in the same building. 


BIG LIBRARIES AND SMALL STAFFS 


The city district library will have a Library 
Council analogous to a board of trustees but 
with less authority. The council will be com- 
posed of approximately seventeen members 
elected annually by the registered readers, and 
council membership is likely to include trade 
union representation, one or more teachers and 
professors, a member of one or more social 
service clubs, and a fair number of retired per- 
sons, including librarians, free to give time to 
the library. The council will make suggestions 
about filling staff vacancies, about book selec- 
tion and the general program, but most of all it 
will concern itself with “mass” and volunteer 
work. A library circulating 600,000 volumes, 
with 20,000 registered readers, and doing its 
own cataloging may have a staff of 16, but vol- 
unteers (mostly retired people) as a kind of 
social service assist in every department, in- 
cluding circulation and cataloging but espe- 
cially “mass” work, i.e., book reviews, lectures, 


1 “Guiding Readers in Soviet Russia,” by Douglas 
Waples (ALA Bulletin, October 1932), is a report by 
an earlier visitor which can be read profitably in as- 
sociation with this article—Eb. 
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publicizing books, visiting nonreaders, and gen- 

erally promoting the library. Such councils ap- 

pear in every library and have similar func- 

tions, although in university or academy librar- 

ies, councils are likely to be heavily representa- 

tive of the faculty, and a principal function is, 
to make recommendations with respect to the 

allocation of book funds, specific purchase rec- 

ommendations, and bibliography. 

A mass library (roughly equivalent to a pub- 
lic library) for adults is likely to have foreign 
language circles that meet once a week, An- 
niversaries of important figures representative 
of the language being studied are observed by 
lectures, concerts, or exhibitions. If an impor- 
tant foreign writer is visiting the city, he is 
invited to appear. The delegation found in 
smaller cities like Kalinin a surprising number 
of staff or readers who spoke quite good Eng- 
lish. However, the books in English (or English 
language books in Russian translation) were 
disappointingly unrepresentative of our liter- 
ary, as opposed to scientific and technical, 
output except in the very largest libraries. The 
typical offerings in library after library were 
Jack London, Mark Twain, Poe, Upton Sin- 
clair, O. Henry, Dickens, Scott, Sinclair Lewis, 
Dreiser, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Hemingway, 
Mitchell Wilson, and, less frequently, Erskine 
Caldwell, Steinbeck, Ezra Pound, Arthur Mil- 
ler, and Langston Hughes. 

The great majority of Soviet libraries are 
operated in physical plants that an American 
librarian would consider spartan. Even new 
catalog cases and card stock, as well as other 
items of equipment and furniture, are far below 
our standards. This is reported without malice, 
because the top people in Soviet librarianship 
acknowledge these facts and are striving to im- 
prove matters. It must be remembered that 
there was great destruction during the war, not 
only in library buildings and equipment but in 
books, and there is a prodigious task of re- 
construction in housing that must take priority. 
Nonetheless, major libraries either have new 
buildings—some very extensive—under con- 
struction or in the advanced planning stage, 
and building for small mass libraries is pro- 
ceeding with residential construction. This is 
because whole districts serving 500,000- 
800,000 people are planned as a unit with pro- 
vision for bookstores and libraries along with 
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grocery stores and pharmacies. Moscow has a 
huge apartment building program under way, 
so much so that buildings are erected and oc- 
cupied before streets or sidewalks are put in. It 
is significant that one sees operating bookstores 
and libraries in early construction stages; this 
iA slightly reminiscent of our Pilgrim fore- 
fath@xs who built their places of worship as 
soon as they had shelter. 

New books were exhibited in every library 
visited by the American delegation, usually in 
a separate room. Such exhibits are extensive in 
relation to total accessions and are changed 
weekly. Although the displays were usually in- 
artistic, many readers were carefully examining 
new books; furthermore, although one may 
derogate some things about Soviet libraries, the 
amount of foreign scientific and technical lit- 
erature is extremely impressive. 

Soviet libraries offer services over a great 
many hours per week and per annum. The typi- 
cal large mass library schedule is from 10 A.M. 
to 10 p.m. daily including Sunday, closed 
Thursday. Academy and university libraries 
are open from 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. every day of 
the week with the exception of five holidays per 
year and one day per month when the library 
is closed for cleaning. Reading rooms are gen- 
erally very well occupied irrespective of the 
type of library, 50-90 per cent occupancy be- 
ing common. To what extent this may be the 
result of crowded living conditions, which 
make the library seem an attractive haven, one 
cannot be sure, but a young reader who said 
she was studying engineering and who claimed 
a personal library of over 2000 volumes volun- 
teered the information that she used the mass 
library because otherwise she would have to 
study in the same room where her mother and 
mother’s friends were talking. 

Readers will look in vain for an audio-visual 
section in Soviet libraries, although music 
scores may be found. Audio-visual work in U.S. 
libraries impressed the Soviet library delega- 
tion to this country, and it is a fair prediction 
that audio-visual work will become part of the 
Soviet library picture. 


THE READER IN THE LIBRARY 


Whatever the library—mass, university, or 
academy—the Soviet reader must have a read- 
ers card. In scholarly libraries certain cards 


may admit the reader to some sections and not 
to others. In mass libraries the reader registra- 
tion—circulation record contains space for 
noting Party affiliation and also a record of 
each book charged for home use. The borrow- 
ing privilege in a scholarly library, such as that 
attached to an academy of science, is restricted 
to advanced scholars. However, conditions of 
loan where they exist are fairly generous, and 
fines are unknown. The irresponsible borrower 
may simply have his privileges suspended. 

Open shelves are now claimed to exist in 
30,000 libraries, and the open-shelf principle is 
much in evidence, although in many places it 
is modest by our standards. Mass libraries 
seem to give fairly general access, perhaps be- 
cause their collections are carefully chosen; 
scholarly collections, being more comprehen- 
sive, are less open, and the reader must work 
through bibliographers because the “public” 
catalog does not give full access to the collec- 
tion. The typical mass library invariably has a 
prominent section on Marxism and Leninism, 
and it is not unusual to see what we would re- 
gard as propaganda prominently displayed, 
e.g., books predicting the victory of Castro over 
U.S. imperialists. 

Most large libraries will have at least one 
microfilm reader, but microfilm cameras are 
scarce, with the notable exception of the Lenin 
Library. Nonetheless, both the viewers and 
cameras in use were usually of Soviet manufac- 
ture and were superb. 


THE BOOK COLLECTOR 


A few of the largest research libraries get 
Soviet books without charge as part of the legal 
deposit system, analogous to copyright deposit 
in the United States. Several such libraries ap- 
parently have unlimited funds for acquiring 
foreign publications also, and they are in a 
preferred position vis-a-vis international ex- 
change of materials. The ordinary library is 
likely to buy some books through bookstores, 
but the bulk of the acquisitions are obtained 
through the Book Collector. There are Book 
Collectors for mass libraries, technical li- 
braries, and other main types of libraries. The 
Book Collector for Technical Libraries in 
Moscow has a large supply of scientific books 
but also supplies nonscientific works, including 
fiction, to the libraries he serves. Academy and 
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technical school libraries need such nonsci- 
entific works for curricular use, and it is 
simpler to have the one Book Collector satisfy 
the total range of needs of such institutions. 
The Book Collector for Technical Libraries 
in Moscow serves 1300 technical libraries and 
160 technical schools. Librarians visit the Col- 
lector three times a month to learn about new 
books and to make on-the-spot selections from 
a collection of about 6000 open-shelf titles. Pur- 
chases of catalog card cases and card stock may 
also be made through the Collector. Members 
of the Collector’s staff engage in various kinds 
of field work to bring books, and information 
about books, to various agencies. Meetings are 
arranged with technical publishers to learn 
about publishing plans. Representatives are sent 
to trade union and industrial libraries to ac- 
quaint librarians with new publications, to set 


“In presenting this report on the principal ways 
in which American books reach the under- 
developed countries, we have avoided compari- 
son with Russian activities. Not because the 
Soviets are idle. Far from it. The reason is that 
we do not want to lend support to the popular 
misconception that the United States and the 
Soviet Union are fighting over the vulnerable, 
impressionable minds of the citizens of these 
countries, when in fact these people are fighting 
and must fight their own ideological battles. It is 
far more important what a Ghanaian thinks 
about Ghana than what he thinks about the 
United States. If he has a clear understanding of 
why his country should be strong, free, and in- 
dependent—and can help to keep it so—then 
what the American and Soviet images look like 
to him is a peripheral matter. 

“We stand to gain more if we help the under- 
developed countries to create viable political, 
economic, and ideological systems, than if we 
aim solely at the triumph of American ideology 
over Russian. By making widely available 
through books our intellectual, scientific, and cul- 
tural resources that they find useful, we will 
strengthen the community of purpose that can 
help these nations to withstand Communist pres- 
sures and take their rightful places in the society 
of free nations.” —From “American Books 
Abroad” in the National Book Committee Quar- 
terly. 
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up exhibits, and in other ways to publicize sci- 
entific and technical works. 


METHODOLOGY 


It is fitting that this somewhat disconnected 
presentation should close with a description of 
“methodological” work. Although it may not 


pull this amorphous effort together, “methodol ` 


ogy” is the ingredient that gives cohesion@nd 
direction to Soviet libraries. Methodological 
work percolates from the top (Ministry of Cul- 
ture of the USSR and the Lenin Library) 
through subordinate ministries and depart- 
ments of culture and libraries, apparently to 
the lowliest outpost. This may seem a contra- 
diction to an earlier statement to the effect that 
there are no municipal library systems, per se. 
This still stands, but the development of meth- 
ods, techniques, and standards is evolved cen- 
trally—with a certain interplay with the grass 
roots. Acceptable ways of cataloging, classify- 
ing, preparing bibliographies, giving readers 
service, preparing exhibits, etc. are established, 
and responsibility for transmission of this in- 
formation rests with various methodological 
departments. For example, in the Ukraine, the 
State Public Library is responsible for method- 
ological work with mass libraries; it operates 
through oblasts, the oblasts through rayons 
(regions) and the rayons through villages. At 
each of these levels, libraries are a local respon- 
sibility insofar as major financial support is 
concerned, but it can be argued that the meth- 
odological supervision makes a huge library 
network. The American delegation was told 
that a subordinate library was free to accept, 
reject or alter recommendations, but—although 
variations were noted in such matters as book 
classification—very little deviation was dis- 
cernible. 

The visit to the USSR and its libraries and 
related institutions was exhausting but not ex- 
haustive. The American delegation was re- 
ceived with the utmost cordiality and hospital- 
ity, and Soviet librarians spoke repeatedly of 
the need for further exchanges, more corre- 
spondence, and more personal contact. The 
American delegation felt that it was able to 
achieve and surpass most of its objectives but 
that much remains to be done. This is addi- 
tional support for the belief that many more 
librarians will see Soviet libraries and the 


USSR at first hand. eee 
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by Jean D. Cochran 


Augusta’s library is located in a city of 
70,000 and serves a total population of 
158,000 in a four-county region. For the past 
thirty years it occupied a former school build- 
ing which dates back to 1802. Now for the 
first time the library has moved into a build- 
ing actually constructed for library purposes. 
As it moved from a crowded, decrepit build- 
ing into a beautiful, spacious, air-conditioned, 
modern building, the Cinderella story really 
came true. 

At the time when Carnegie buildings were 
being constructed all over the country, Au- 
gusta missed its chance by refusing Car- 
negie’s generous offer of a $50,000 building. 
Augusta’s library remained a subscription li- 
brary; it became the official library of both 
city and county as recently as 1947 when the 
financial support from both governing bodies 
totaled only $12,000. Its growth in the past 
decade has been phenomenal. It moved into 
its new building with a bookstock of 104,000 
and an operating budget of $214,000. The li- 
brary eagerly anticipates forging ahead as a 
vital institution in the community. 





Augusta’s 
new main library 
building 


The $950,000 1956 Richmond County bond 
election for new library buildings followed 
an unsuccessful one several years earlier, but 
happily this one passed by a greater than 
three-to-one majority. A forcible campaign of 
several months duration, sponsored by the 
Friends of the Library, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the League 
of Women Voters, can be credited with this 
huge success. The campaign is described on 
pages 150-55 of Winser’s Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees. Our Wallace Branch Library 
was built first and opened for service in April 
1958. (See “Growing in Georgia,” Library 
Journal 83 :3348-9 Dec. 1, 1958.) 

Believing in the importance of a business 
district location for the Main Library, the Li- 
brary Board vigorously sought the old City 
Hall site, which was finally obtained for a 
token payment of $62,000. However, obtain- 
ing control of the site and the demolition of 
the old City Hall resulted in considerable 
frustrating delay. On the positive side, this 
delay allowed more interest on funds to accu- 
mulate, so that when bids were opened it was 
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“Library corner” at the intersection of 
two business streets in downtown Au- 
gusta. 
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unnecessary to accept any of the alternates. 

The site fortunately is a corner lot located 
on two busy streets. Store-front windows on 
these two sides coupled with street-level con- 
struction make the building a veritable show- 
case of library activity. The use of insulating 
glass lessens the heat-and-cold transmission 
through the large curtain-wall areas. Modular 
construction with a minimum of fixed parti- 
tions on the first floor provides a maximum of 
flexibility for future rearrangement. The basic 
rectangular design, as well as the roughly fin- 
ished closed-stack area on the second floor, 
helped keep costs down and permitted the 
inclusion of certain luxury items. 

Durability and maintenance ease were 
given first consideration throughout all pub- 
lic areas. Terrazzo (in the first floor lobby) 
and pure vinyl tile were used as floor cover- 
ings. In toilet areas, ceramic tile was used 
from floor to ceiling. Wall finishes in other 
areas ranged from masonry through glazed 
tile and plastic wall coverings to wood panel- 
ing. Walls in the auditorium, second floor 
lobby, and exhibit area have plywood covered 
with burlap; nails can be used on these walls 
without leaving any telltale marks. 

Due to the high water table at the site, the 
architect advised against the construction of 
a basement. Consequently the building en- 
closes all required elements on the first and 
second floor. It was decided to place all pub- 
lic reading areas on the first floor so they would 
be easily accessible and could be served with 
a minimum staff. 

Contrary to the usual practice, the chil- 
dren’s area was placed near the entrance so 
that one desk could handle circulation for 
both adults and children. Its attractive posi- 
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Fiction stacks at right of popular reading area have 
alternating persimmon, olive, and turquoise end panels. 
The Georgia Local History collection is in middle dis- 
tance, and in the background are the reference and re- 
search area and stacks. The circulation desk is just 
outside the picture to the left, with elevator to second- 
floor auditorium and exhibit area behind it. 

Floor coverings in popular reading area are turquoise 


rubber cushions covered in turquoise, olive, or pumple, 
or orange, pumpkin, and brown stripe. White vinyl- 
coated basket chairs have seat pads of olive and dark 
blue. 


and olive. Walnut sofas and armchairs have al 


tion serves a dual purpose. Any excessive 
noise is isolated in an already rather noisy 
area, at some distance from serious readers. 
Furthermore, being under the visual super- 
vision of the circulation desk it can conven- 
iently be used during the hours when a chil- 
dren’s room is normally closed. 

The children’s area is immediately adja- 
cent to the young-adult area and is separated 
from it by a range of full-height shelving, the 
only “partition” between public service areas 
on the first floor. This arrangement allows for 
easy flow of traffic between the areas, yet pro- 
vides that sense of separateness so necessary 
to the young adult. Both the young-adult area 
and the periodical area overlook a walled gar- 
den with fountain and pool, visible through 
floor-to-ceiling windows. 

The combined circulation and information 
workroom occupies an island on either end of 
which the circulation desk and the informa- 
tion desk are located. The workroom has a 
built-in cabinet and counter area and fifteen 
sections of divider shelving, some of which 
will be used as sorting shelves for recently re- 
turned books. Other sections of this divider 
shelving will house pamphlets, pictures, rec- 
ords, films, and filmstrips. 


è Miss Cochran has 
been director of the 
Augusta (Georgia) 
Public Library since 
1949. The new build- 
ing she describes in 
this article was occu- 
pied on December 12 
` of last year. 
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An outside wall of the workroom has been 
developed into an exhibit space which can be 
seen from the street as well as from the inside 
of the library. This space is 28 feet long and 
has storage cabinets below. The exhibit space 
is made of alternate panels of white pegboard 

nd black Color-Cork. It is “live” and has the 
Paste of rendering the holes invisible after 
the tacks have been removed. Displays in this 
area can be treated as a unit or as several 
separate exhibits. Both 4’6” and 8'6” book 
shelves can be placed on brackets making 
possible a variety of book display arrange- 
ments. 

Immediately behind the information desk 
are four counter-height sections of shelving 
for “ready reference” material, flanked on 
either side with long, custom-built tables for 
microcard and microfilm readers. Record 
players with earphones are used on tables in 
adult, young-adult, and children’s areas. 

The Local History collection is locked in 
counter-height shelving with sliding glass 
doors and is under the supervision of the in- 
formation desk. 

Certain vital nonpublic areas are located in 
a wing in the rear. These include heating and 
air-conditioning equipment and storage for 
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Black brick wall behind children’s area screens entrance 
from bicycle park and a stairway to second floor from 
the library’s public areas. At right is young-adult sec- 
tion, and beyond, out of the picture, is the periodicals 
area. The lobby and main staircase are just out of the 
picture’s foreground, at right. 

Floors in children’s area are white vinyl tile; vinyl- 
coated wire basket chairs have seat pads in persimmon 
and yellow. The picture book table was custom-designed, 
as was the circular card catalog around the center col- 
umn, and the divider unit to contain plants. The divider 
forms a screen between children’s area and circulation 
desk; books are shelved on the back, and the front has 
display panels of black Color Cork alternating with 
white pegboard. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


two bookmobiles. Loading platforms are on a 
level with bookmobile interiors. Sky domes in 
the bookmobile area provide good natural 
light, and electric blowers provide heat and 
air circulation. Electrically operated doors, a 
sink, and an intercommunication phone con- 
tribute to the efficiency and comfort of the 
area. A ramp lined with frequently used 
books connects bookmobile docks with the 
Extension workroom. A freight elevator con- 
nects with the second floor closed-stack area 
as well as with the technical services area and 
the stock room. 

Adequate provision has been made on the 
second floor for public and library-sponsored 
meetings. An elevator minimizes the incon- 
venience of a second-floor location for these 
public facilities. An auditorium will seat 150 
people and can be divided into two rooms by 
an accordion folding door. For story hours 
the chairs are usually removed and children 
sit cozily on a turquoise carpet. 

In the board room, twenty people can be 
seated around a boat-shaped table, with space 
for some sixteen additional seats in the room. 
Provision for showing films has been made a 
part of the decorative scheme in both of these 
rooms. Screens are mounted on the walls and 
hidden by ceiling-to-floor draperies when not 
in use. Walls of auditorium and exhibit space 
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are being used for exhibits by local artists as 
well as for traveling exhibits. Prints from the 
library’s framed-picture collection hang in 
the lobby when not on loan. 

Administrative offices, technical services, 
staff lounge (complete with shower), and 


closed stacks occupy the remainder of 7 


second floor. 

If Augusta becomes a mushrooming river 
port (and present developments point in this 
direction), its library building can expand 
into a larger unified whole. The building was 
planned for lateral rather than vertical expan. 
sion with the thought that this method would 
provide the greater flexibility. A multistory 
annex can be built beyond the present walled 
garden to provide public and/or stack areas 
as the need develops. The technical services 
area is sufficiently large to provide processing 
for a vastly larger library. The processes car- 
ried on in printing and display preparation 
rooms can be moved to the expansion area of 
the closed stacks and future offices can be lo- 
cated in these two rooms, which are adjacent 
to the administrative offices. 

The extreme flexibility of our entire design 
did not just happen but was the result of a 
competent and conscientious architect’s apt 
translation of the carefully thought-out build- 
ing program prepared by the librarian and 
her staff. In the early stages, when the li- 
brarian was writing the building program,’ 
the architect advised as to the amount of 
space which would be required for mechani- 
cal rooms, stairways, and the like, and also 
provided an estimate of the size of building 
which could be constructed for the money 
available. This was necessary so she could 
decide on the size of the various parts. 

Frequent conferences between architect and 
librarian in the first few weeks of preliminary 
planning resulted in the evolvement of the 
basic floor plan within a remarkably short 
time. Changes made thereafter were of a 
minor nature. 

Throughout the planning and construction 
stages an excellent spirit of cooperation ex- 
isted between the three chief members of the 
building team—architect, library board, and 


* Available on loan from the ALA headquarters 
library. 
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BUILDING DATA 


Cost: $775,000 including site, furniture, and 
office equipment. 

Size: 155’ X 120’ with one-story wing 72’ X 
26’ (38,500 sq. ft.). 


Type of building: 2-story reinforced con- 
crete; exterior marble and black brick with 
store-front windows on two sides of first 
floor; entrance with black stone facade; 
modular construction. 


Construction cost: $16.32 per sq. ft. 
Book capacity: 200,000. 
Seating capacity: Reading area, 272: audi- 


torium, 150; board room, 40; conference 
room, 10, 


Special features: 
Magic carpet doors. 


Children’s room near main entrance under 
visual supervision of circulation desk so it 
can be used when children’s librarian is 
not on duty. 


Local History collection in counter-height 
cases with sliding glass doors which can be 
locked—near reference and information 
desk. 
Several specially designed items including 
children’s catalog built around column, cir- 
culation and information desks, magazine 
racks, display racks. 
Functional and flexible arrangement of 
reading areas without partitions. 
Architects: Eve and Stulb. 


Library consultant: Hoyt R. Galvin. 





FURNISHINGS DATA 
Interiors Consultant: Martin Van Buren. 


Custom-built items designed by M. Van Bu- 
ren, Inc.: Picture-book table, circular card 
catalog, divider in children’s area, and dic- 
tionary stand and bench in reference area 
built by Myrtle Desk Company; informa- 
tion desk built by Augusta Cabinet Shop. 


Bench for use with picture-book table from 
Myrtle Desk Company. 

Fiction and nonfiction stacks with colored end 
panels from Remington Rand. 

Vinyl-coated basket chairs in popular reading 
area and children’s area from Knoll. 

Sofas and armchairs in popular reading area 
from Coggin. 

Plastic shell chairs in reference area from 
Herman Miller, Inc. 

Color-Cork in wall display and in divider in 


children’s area from Gotham Chalkboard 
and Trim Company, Inc. 










librarian. The library board with its building 
committee tirelessly communicated recom- 
mendations made by the architect and the li- 
brarian to the county officials who had to 
give their final approval to all major develop- 
ments as the planning and building pro- 
gressed. 

While a library consultant was not needed 
during the building program stage, his advice 
was valued as the planning progressed. The 
interiors consultant also became a member of 
the working team at an early stage. He and 
the architect worked in close cooperation in 
matters of color harmony and the like. 

The new Augusta Library is a thing of 
beauty, both inside and out. Its exterior of 
marble, glass, and black brick was created to 
serve as a beacon to those who have never 
been attracted to Augusta’s library. Its well- 
planned interior of simple but beautiful de- 
sign, its colorful modern furnishings and cus- 
tom-built items will do all that a building can 
do to welcome and hold its readers. We be- 
lieve it presages a wonderful new day for li- 
braries and reading in non-library-minded-of- 
old Augusta! eee 


The reference and information desk with its battery of 
microcard and microfilm readers on either side faces 
the reference and research area and stacks. At left, 
lighted display can be viewed from sidewalk. 

The island is paneled at each end with Brazilian rose- 
wood. Custom-built information-reference desk is finished 
in white plastic. An adult version of the picture book 
table serves as dictionary stand. Plastic shell chairs are 
parchment or yellow. 
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The new ALA officers 


JAMES E. BRYAN 


First Vice President and President-elect 


By BERNARD SCHEIN, deputy director, Public 
Library of Newark, N.J. 


For. the past several years I have been closely 
associated with Mr. Bryan; asked to character- 
ize him, I think readily of such qualities as 
seriousness of purpose, integrity, persever- 
ance, complete devotion to librarianship, genu- 
ine interest in people, and humility (not to be 
confused with meekness). Although Ned Bryan 
has a mind of his own, he is not prone to make 
it up hastily, and in making it up he frequently 
solicits staff opinion. Because of this a strong 
sense of participation in the administration of 
the library has developed among his staff. In- 
deed, Mr. Bryan firmly believes in democracy 
in administration, within appropriate limits— 
several staff committees, for example, include 
a cross section of the library’s employees. 

A native Pennsylvanian, Mr. Bryan grew 
up in Easton. He began his career in librarian- 
ship as a student assistant in the library at La- 
fayette College, where he earned his B.A. de- 
gree. From Lafayette he went on to Drexel and 
from there to his first professional post in the 
Washington, D.C., Public Library where he 
stayed four years, earning during this time a 
master’s degree in political science at American 
University. 

He returned to his home town to become 
chief librarian of the Easton Public Library 
and to marry Helen E. Lamb; the Bryans have 
two sons, James, Jr., a sophomore at Bowdoin 
College, and Arthur, a high school sophomore. 
A few years later Bryan went to the Carnegie 
Library in Pittsburgh as head of the Adult 
Lending Department, where he remained for 
five years before coming to Newark as assistant 
director. On the retirement of John B. Kaiser 
in July 1958 he became director. 

As director of New Jersey’s largest public 
library, which is heavily used as a reference 
center by the entire North Jersey area, he is 
currently giving considerable thought to the 
problems confronting large libraries in metro- 
politan areas. The problem is pointed up in an 
article by Mr. Bryan (June 1961 Bulletin) 
reporting a study of the use of the Newark 
Public Library during the last two weeks of 
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1960. The data obtained in the study will be 
used in seeking wider financial support for ex- 
panded facilities and resources in the Newark 
Public Library. 

Ned Bryan’s hobby is fishing, although his 
respites with rod and reel become more infre- 
quent as his work in librarianship becomes 
heavier and more demanding. His professional 
interests range over the entire spectrum of li- 
brary services. Experience and special aptitude 
in the architectural phase of public library ad- 
ministration have gained for him an enviable 
reputation as a building consultant, and his 
services are frequently sought. He has partici- 
pated in numerous professional conferences on 
library buildings, and lectured on the subject 
at his alma mater, Drexel Library School. 

His position as director of the state’s largest 
public library carries with it, he believes, a 
moral obligation and an opportunity to pro- 
vide leadership. Mr. Bryan took the lead, soon 
after his appointment as director, in organizing 
the Essex County Conference of Library Di- 
rectors. The directors of the county’s twenty- 
three public libraries meet once a month for a 
discussion of common problems, and are de- 
veloping useful patterns of cooperation. 

Bryan is a firm believer in the efficacy of 
professional associations and has given gener- 


ously of both time and effort to the advance- 
(Continued on page 632) 
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HARRY N. PETERSON 


Second Vice President 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD, president of the Board 
of Trustees, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia. 


For fourteen years I have been closely associ- 
ated with Harry N. Peterson, he as chief li- 
brarian of the District of Columbia Public 
Library and I as president of its Board of 
Trustees. The relationship has been invariably 
cooperative, friendly and, I hope, useful to the 
library. Except in the summer vacation months 
there have been very few weekdays when 
Harry Peterson and I were not in telephonic 
communication. 

In a relationship as confidential as this, can 
either party be completely detached and dis- 
interested about the other? I am frankly prej- 
udiced in Harry Peterson’s favor, but I can, 
with confidence, point out some of his out- 
standing qualities. First of all he is a persist- 
ent, indefatigable, and prodigious worker. 
Every problem and project he takes on, and 
they are apparently endless and multifarious, 
he masters or strives to master by hard, driv- 
ing application from start to finish. He leaves 
no loose ends lying around; if he starts some- 
thing, with his boundless energy he finishes it. 

The Public Librarian in Washington has a 
peculiarly difficult job. Every school building, 


branch library, or central library—all must be 
paid for out of current Congressional appro- 
priations, and there are thousands of other 
objects, national in scope, for which Congress 
must spend money and which mostly loom 
larger than the needs of the local public li- 
brary. The city has no bonded, no public, debt. 

Yet Peterson, since he came to Washington, 
has been able to expand the public library sys- 
tem, both in respect to new branches and in 
the scope of services rendered. He is more than 
a hard worker; he has a flair for administra- 
tion and marked qualities of initiative and 
leadership. He takes responsibility well; he 
keeps his trustees fully informed but he does 
not lean upon them unduly, he is not a leaner. 

Washington has many citizens’ associations 
and other groups for this and that cause. With 
such groups Peterson works closely, learning 
the needs, temper, and sentiment of the com- 
munity. He also keeps in close contact with 
many District government officials, who seem 
to have great trust and confidence in him. Thus 
he is constantly well informed on the policies 
and activities of the city he serves. 

I do not know whether anyone is so ignorant 
nowadays as to regard librarians as dried up 
and narrow. Peterson’s interests are broad, 
and he is well informed on a wide variety of 
subjects. Next to the impression he gives of 
being a hard worker you gather at once that 
he is alert and enthusiastic, an impression that 
is strengthened by long acquaintance. 

So much for a brief summary of this writ- 
er’s impression of Harry Peterson. But what 
has he done, what has he accomplished? Now 
almost 54 years old, he was graduated from 
the Mount Vernon, New York, High School, 
from New York University, and the Columbia 
School of Library Service. Assistant at the 
Mount Vernon Public Library; supervising as- 
sistant there; assistant librarian at Yonkers, 
New York; librarian at Fort Worth, Texas; 
and librarian in Washington since May 1947 
have followed in due course. 

I write as a layman but I think Peterson’s 
professional standing is attested by the fact 
that in the last few years he has frequently 
been asked to serve as consultant on new cen- 
tral library buildings for such communities as 


Falls Church, Virginia; Chattanooga, Tennes- 
(Continued on page 632) 
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BRYAN... 
(Continued from page 630) 

ment of professional objectives on both state 
and national levels. He was president of the 
New Jersey Library Association for two con- 
secutive terms, 1952-54. Perhaps most note- 
worthy among the gains made by the associa- 
tion during this period were the establishment 
of a graduate library school at Rutgers, the 
State University, and legislation providing 
state aid for public libraries. 

Mr. Bryan has been a member of the ALA 
Council, has served on numerous ALA com- 
mittees, and in 1959-60 was president of the 
Public Library Association. eee 


PETERSON ... 
(Continued from page 631) 

see; Chicago Heights and Lyons, Illinois; 
Davenport, Iowa; and Miami Beach, and as 
coconsultant for the new Central Library in 
Queens Borough, New York. He was critic con- 
sultant for the proposed new library building 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin. Peterson has also 
served as consultant to the committee that sur- 
veyed the U.S. Department of Commerce li- 
braries in Washington, D.C. The surveys he 
has made of the Salina, Kansas, and Fort 
Worth, Texas, public libraries and the present 
and future library needs in Tarrant County, 
Texas, are among the important contributions 
he has made to the library profession. 

But all this almost superhuman activity, 
much of it concentrated in the last two or three 
years, has meant no lessening of his zeal and 
efforts to improve the District of Columbia 
Public Library which he heads, while at the 
same time saving the taxpayers’ money. Begin- 
ning in 1947 the process has been a continu- 
ous one. Peterson has described this manage- 
ment improvement program in professional pe- 
riodicals and in annual reports, and his efforts 
have been recognized by the chairmen and 
members of the Congressional subcommittees 
on Appropriations, such men as Senator Lister 
Hill, and by leaders in the library profession. 
Improvements have come from the assignment 
of personnel according to work loads; the 
grouping of related functions; the standardi- 
zation of processes, procedures, and equip- 
ment; the centralization of certain activities; 
work simplification; time studies, surveys, job 
analyses, and redefinition of duties; attend- 
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ance and occupancy counts; spot checks of 
services; and forms analyses. 

Forced to carry on with a hopelessly out- 
grown central library built in 1903 when 
Washington’s population was less than 300,000 
and with only one-sixth of the needed floor 
space, Peterson has renovated, remodeled, and 
modernized the building, reorganizing it on 
the open-shelf, subject-divisional plan a 
bringing into full use much previously waSted 
space. 

Increased reference use and a dramatic in- 
crease in circulation are due, in part at least, 
to changes and improvements made. A strik- 
ing example of increased use is afforded by the 
Schools Division, which circulates collections 
of books to classrooms in public, parochial, 
and private schools. From 1948 to 1960 the 
number of volumes circulated by this division 
has more than doubled, there having been 
9234 classroom collections of 312,584 vol- 
umes in 1960. 

From 1947 when Peterson came to Wash- 
ington the public library budget increased 
from $959,012 to $2,807,800 in 1961, and cer- 
tainly part of the increase is due to the success 
with which Peterson defends the library’s 
needs to the Budget Office of the District Gov- 
ernment, to the three Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and to the two subcom- 
mittees on Appropriations of Congress. 

Brigadier General A. C. Welling, who was 
U.S. Army Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for several years, has written 
me as follows: “Without fail Peterson always 
represents the library and the District Govern- 
ment in a superb fashion. You would have rel- 
ished watching him earlier this month before 
the House subcommittee on Appropriations. 
He was extremely impressive and, for my 
money, the finest witness on the District team.” 

Peterson has found time to serve on the 
committees and boards of state and regional 
library associations and numerous other li- 
brary committees, as well as executive direc- 
tor of National Library Week for the District 
of Columbia each year since the Week started. 
He has also served as a member of the Council 
of the American Library Association in 1949- 
52 and 1955-63. 

If I have any criticism to make of Harry 


Peterson, it is that he doesn’t play enough. 
cce 
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ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary of the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
and of the Adult Services Division, says that her 
office is located at the main crossroads of ALA 
headquarters traffic. (She is one of several staff 
members who claim that distinction. ) 

In 1955, when she joined the staff of the Li- 
brary-Community Project, her office was located 
in what is now the mimeograph department. Al- 
though this area superficially resembles an office, 
it is more accurately described as a well-traveled 
corridor connecting some of the administrative 
‘and executive secretaries’ offices in the main part 
of the building with the Bulletin and Library 
Administration Division offices in the back and, 
through them, the Publishing Department and 
Booklist office. The staff member who is deter- 
mined to make this trip without using the corri- 
dor condemns himself to a long, weary traverse 
involving several flights of stairs and a complex 
office area. His reward for making this journey is 
the knowledge that he has disturbed the Central 
Files department and several divisional offices on 
the second floor somewhat less than he would 
have disturbed the Mimeograph Office on the 
third. 

From this corridor Miss Phinney moved to an 
adjoining office which she shares with Dorothy 
Kittel, assistant for the membership promotion 
program. Since this office is linked to the corri- 
dor, and in another direction faces a stairway- 
office area traffic center, she is still at the main 
crossroads. 

“We're all wearing several hats. This in itself 
would tend to cause strain in a normal office sit- 
uation. Under the present conditions, it is bound 
to hamper our efficiency. A place where we can 
concentrate and plan and where we can give dic- 
tation and make phone calls without disturbing 
someone else who also needs to concentrate is 
essential in work which places such a high prior- 
ity on mental activity and organization,” says 
Miss Phinney. 

Private conferences are obviously impossible 
in this office, and the kind of conference that can 


On Main Street at 
ALA headquarters 


be held is usually unsatisfactory. Formerly staff 
members in Miss Phinney’s situation could use 
the second-story landing of the main stairway to 
obtain a measure of privacy, but that projection 
of the building was sheared off when construction 
of the new headquarters began (see the photo- 
graphs on page 31 of the January issue and page 
507 of the June issue). 

“Two-thirds of our job is communicating with 
members,” Eleanor Phinney points out, “and 
under present circumstances there are many fac- 
tors which contribute to the delay in communica- 
tions.” 

Special mailings of materials, including the 
White House Conference on Aging News Bulletin 
for Librarians, the AHIL Quarterly, Library 
Service to Labor, and other library guides and 
pamphlets, are all complicated by the arrange- 
ment of the building, which was originally de- 
signed as a home. Cramped mail and addresso- 
graph quarters and the separation of interre- 
lated departments affect all mailings. 

“We are terribly conscious of these conditions 
and their effect on membership service. The staff 
recognizes the benefits which will be derived from 
the privacy, efficiency, and just the plain cleanli- 
ness of the new building,” the ASD-AHIL execu- 
tive secretary says. 

Location of all the executive secretaries on one 
floor of the new building will be a tremendous 
aid to Miss Phinney, who is frequently in demand 
as the staff’s outstanding questionnaire consult- 
ant. Having a private office in which to discuss 
plans and consult with other library specialists in 
an atmosphere free from interruption, noise, and 
other distractions will have a direct relationship 


to the services received by the members.— 
Charles R. Carner. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: When the article about Alphonse 
Trezza appeared in the May issue, he was one of 
two division executive secretaries who could 
boast a private office. Now there is only one, 
Mildred Batchelder. Donald Wright, director of 
the small libraries project, has moved in with 
Mr. Trezza. eco 
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REMEMBER 


.. . ALL Buckstaff library furniture 


is designed, manufactured and fin- a 


ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring 
you of more closely matched library 
components in every respect. 





A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes — autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 

CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 

WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
ture craftsmen. 

INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 
overseas. 


è DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 


e COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, 


see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bockstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Bibliographic activities of the 
Organization of American States 


N 


Official recognition of the importance of books 
and libraries has been granted by the inter- 
American conferences, the backbone of the 
inter-American system and of the Organization 
of American States, since the first one held in 
1889-90, which created the Columbus Me- 
morial Library of the Pan American Union for 
the purpose of collecting all materials pub- 
lished in the Americas. Subsequent confer- 
ences recommended the creation of American 
libraries in capital cities of the other republics, 
which led to the existence of Pan American 
collections in many national libraries of Latin 
America. 

Following immediately upon the heels of in- 
terest in the collection of materials and the 
creation of libraries came a preoccupation on 
the part of the delegates to the Second Inter- 
national Conference of the American States 
with the possibilities of the international ex- 
change of publications. The first inter-Ameri- 
can convention on the exchange of official, sci- 
entific, literary, and industrial publications 
was signed at that conference in 1902. 

After a certain amount of experience in the 
collection of materials for libraries and in the 
international exchange of publications, the 
American republics saw the need for more and 
better bibliographical information on their 
own and neighboring countries, and by the 
time of the Fourth International Conference 
of American States in 1910, they recom- 
mended the establishment of National Bib- 


è Miss Daniels is associate librarian of the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. This article was prepared as 
a background paper for a Seminar on Bibliogra- 
phy, Documentation, and Exchange of Publica- 
tions in Latin America, held in Mexico City No- 
vember 21—December 3, 1960, under the auspices 
of UNESCO and the government of Mexico. 


` by Marietta Daniels 


liographic Offices, similar to those which had 
been established in Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 

The next step was the acknowledgment by 
the sixth conference in 1928 that “the organi- 
zation of a bibliography for the American Con- 
tinent is a greatly felt need for the intellectual 
progress of America, for the knowledge and 
just appreciation of all who labor on the Con- 
tinent for that progress, and for the solidarity 
of thought which is to be at the same time one 
of the strongest bonds of union between all 
the nations of America.” In order to effect 
such a bibliography, the delegates agreed to 
recommend naming a technical bibliographical 
commission composed of expert bibliographers 
selected from the various American countries, 
and to charge the Pan American Union with 
procuring the cooperation of individuals and 
organizations in carrying out the resolution as 
well as planning the agenda, time, and place 
of a meeting of the commission. 

Shortly thereafter, in preparation for the 
meeting of the Inter-American Commission of 
Expert Bibliographers, a Permanent Commit- 
tee of the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union was appointed. Several of the Latin 
American countries, as well as the United 
States, designated their technical cooperating 
committees, composed of outstanding bibliog- 
raphers, to survey the bibliographical situation 
in each of the countries. The special commit- 
tee reported on May 2, 1928; however, little 
bibliographical activity was reported for the 
next few years. By the time of the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States in 
Montevideo in 1933, the delegates explored 
thoroughly the problems of bibliography and 
made a series of 17 recommendations for its 
improvement and for standardization of cata- 
loging procedures. For the first time, too, the 
Pan American Union Library was entrusted 
to act as a “center of coordination and cooper- 
ation in the constructive work of inter-Ameri- 
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can bibliography and of mutual aid among the 
libraries of America.” The Governing Board 
of the Union was authorized to adopt a plan 
for carrying out the activities. The plan was 
presented to and approved by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union in 1936, 
but fiscal problems prevented its being put 
into effect. 

In the meantime, the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Bibliography, scheduled for Havana 
in 1930, and postponed to 1935 in Mexico, 
finally became Section 12 of the Seventh 
American Scientific Congress, held in Mexico 
City in 1935. Recommendations covered the 
compilation and publication of various kinds 
of bibliographies, catalogs, and bulletins cov- 
ering such fields as children’s literature, mili- 
tary science, and agriculture, the establish- 
ment of bibliographic centers in each country, 
the formation of union catalogs, and the need 
for a fullfledged inter-American bibliographi- 
cal conference as previously planned. 

Although subsequent inter-American con- 
ferences underscored the need for greater at- 
tention to furthering bibliographic services 
and to the role which the Pan American Union 
should fill in improving bibliographic and li- 
brary services in the Americas, it was not until 
the Seventh International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, meeting in Montevideo in 1933, 
that the groundwork was laid for the later bib- 
liographic activities of the OAS. 


The OAS and Bibliographic Promotion 


The Charter of the OAS provided in Article 
31 that “Member States undertake to facili- 
tate free cultural interchange by every medium 
of expression” and created an Inter-American 
Cultural Council for the promotion of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural exchange. Each 
of the three meetings of the Cultural Council 
(Mexico, 1951; Lima, 1956; and San Juan, 
P. R., 1959) made recommendations to Mem- 
ber States for improvement of their biblio- 
graphic services and instructed the Pan Amer- 
ican Union to assist them to that end. The cur- 
rent promotional program of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union in this field, therefore, is based on 
a five-year plan proposed by the Secretary Gen- 
eral to the Council of the OAS, on instruc- 
tions from the 1956 meeting of the Cultural 
Council. 
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At its third meeting in 1959, the Cultural 
Council reviewed the progress made by the li- 
brary and bibliographic development program 
of the Pan American Union, and recommended 
“that the General Secretariat continue and ex- 
pand as required its program for the improve- 
ment of library and bibliographic services i 
the Americas, including documentation serv- 
ices, research methods, promotion of the free 
circulation of publications, and the exchange 
of publications; and provide upon request ad- 
visory services and technical assistance in these 
fields to Member States and their institutions.” 
The document went on to recommend specific 
activities in the information and promotional 
realm, in the professional training of librarians 
and bibliographers, in the publication of man- 
uals and technical aids, in the development of 
bibliography and uniform bibliographic stand- 
ards, in the free circulation of printed works 
and stimulation of the book trade, and in the 
international exchange of publications. 


Current Program of the OAS 


The current program of the OAS in the 
improvement of bibliographic services of the 
hemisphere is carried out through the various 
bibliographic, promotional, research, and pub- 
lications programs of the Pan American Union 
and of the specialized organizations of the 
OAS, and through participation by attend- 
ance and the preparation of working papers 
for conferences dealing with bibliographic 
matters. 

Although the principal promotional activi- 
ties of the OAS in the field of bibliography 
are centralized in the Office of Inter-American 
Library and Bibliographic Development of the 
Columbus Memorial Library, many of the pub- 
lications of a bibliographic nature are issued 
by other offices of the Pan American Union 
and specialized organizations, as well as by the 
Library itself. An Inter-American Biblio- 
graphic Committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the Pan American Union staff and of 
specialized organizations, was created to stand- 
ardize the bibliographic production of the 
OAS. Its secretariat is in the office of the Re- 
vista Interamericana de Bibliografia. 

Assistance to Member States in the main- 
tenance of bibliographic services and in the 
creation of national or specialized biblio- 
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Miss Daniels, second from left, with delegates to the 
twenty-sixth meeting of the International Federation for 
Documentation, Rio de Janeiro, July 1960. The others 
are, from left, Celestino Bonfanti, Venezuela; Gregorio 
Weinberg and Emma Linares, Argentina; Aida Marquéz, 
Venezuela; and Abner.Vicentini, Brazil. 


graphic and documentation centers through 
the provisions of the OAS Direct Technical 
Assistance Program has been demonstrated by 
the technical mission which was sent in 1959 
to the Instituto Caro y Cuervo in Bogota, Co- 
lombia, at their request, to advise on the reor- 
ganization of its library. This assistance was 
provided chiefly because of the role played by 
the Institute as a national bibliographic center 
for Colombia and its support of national bib- 
liography. 

The training of bibliographers is supported 
by the OAS fellowship program which permits 
advanced and specialized study on the part of 
well-qualified applicants in recognized institu- 
tions of the western hemisphere. In the two 
years of the program’s existence, two librar- 
ians of Latin America have been able to study 
and observe bibliographic and documentation 
services and archival methods, principally in 
institutions in the United States. 


Current Activities of the Pan American 

Union 

1. Library and Bibliographic Development Pro- 
gram 


The Office of Inter-American Library and 
Bibliographic Development serves first as a 
clearinghouse of information on bibliographic 
as well as library activities in the Americas, 
and in this function issues in English a quar- 
terly newsletter Inter-American Library Rela- 
tions. A Spanish version appears quarterly in 
the List of Books Accessioned and Periodical 
Articles Indexed of the Columbus Memorial 
Library. 

A new series entitled “Estudios Biblioteca- 
rios” was initiated in 1958. Number 3 of this 
series, now in press, is a translation of La 
clasificación de la biblioteca del Congreso: 
Explicación de las tablas usadas en los esqu- 
emas, by Catherine W. Grout. During 1960 





another series of “Manuales del Bibliotecario” 
began with the publication of La selección y 
adquisicion de libros, by Fernando Penalosa, 
and the translation and adaptation of S. Gren- 
fell’s Publicaciones periódicas, and Metodos 
de investigación by Carter Alexander and Ar- 
vid J. Burke. Other manuals dealing with li- 
brary organization are in preparation. 

Monographs prepared for limited distribu- 
tion are issued in an offset series entitled “Cu- 
adernos Bibliotecolégicos.” Included in the se- 
ries are two works prepared in accordance with 
recommendations of the acquisition seminars 
described below—a list of the principal li- 
braries in the United States with large collec- 
tions of Latin American materials, and a state- 
ment of minimum standards for the compila- 
tion of bibliographic lists and citations—both 
of which were distributed widely to book deal- 
ers and publishers. 

In recent years considerable attention has 
been given to the problems of the book trade 
in the Americas, especially to those matters 
concerning bibliography and free flow of 
printed information among the American na- 
tions. A study made under contract with the 
Pan American Union by the American Book 
Publishers Council, entitled Books in the Amer- 
icas: A Study of the Principal Barriers to the 
Booktrade in the Americas (Washington, Pan 
American Union, 1960. 165 p.), was prepared 
as a source study in support of the draft 
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of inter-American conventions on the free cir- 
culation of printed materials and on the ex- 
change of publications. 

The annual seminars on the Acquisition of 
Latin American Library Materials have been 
sponsored since 1956 by the Pan American 
Union in collaboration with other institutions, 
as a means of resolving the bibliographic and 
other problems faced by libraries in the United 
States in acquiring printed materials from 
Latin America. Recommendations of the sem- 
inars, for which the Pan American Union 
serves as secretariat, have led to an improve- 
ment and extension of national bibliographic 
services and to specific projects for greater 
accessibility of information in printed form. 
Recommendations of the seminar have con- 
tributed directly to the renaissance of Mexico’s 
national bibliographical institute, to the an- 
nual publication of the University of Florida’s 
Caribbean Acquisitions, and to a new compre- 
hensive purchasing service for libraries offered 
by Stechert-Hafner, Inc., book importers and 
exporters, with its complementary listing of 
new titles available. The fifth seminar meeting 
in 1960 created a Bibliographic Committee to 
pursue the bibliographic problems of acquisi- 
tions from Latin America. 


2. Columbus Memorial Library 


The Columbus Memorial Library since its 
creation in 1892 has served as a center of bib- 
liographic activity for the Americas in its col- 
lection and preservation of materials; biblio- 
graphical organization of materials and use 
for the production of bibliographies; cooper- 
ation with other organizations in the stimula- 
tion and preparation of bibliographies, and 
indexing of periodicals; and by engaging in 
the compilation of bibliographies and biblio- 
eraphic journals. 

Beginning in 1899 the Monthly Bulletin of 
the Pan American Union carried information 
on new books issued in the Americas and on 
new acquisitions of the Columbus Memorial 
Library. The Pan America Book Shelf made 
its first appearance in 1938 to report monthly 
the Library’s acquisitions and other biblio- 
graphic information previously included in the 
Bulletin. It was succeeded in 1948 by LEA, 
and in 1950 by the monthly List of Books 
Accessioned and Periodical Articles Indexed, 
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both of which extended the scope of the pre- 
vious publications by providing the only cur- 
rent index to important periodicals of Latin 
America as well as an up-to-date listing of 
important books and pamphlets. From time 
to time short articles, special lists, bibliogra- 
phies, and directories are included in addition 
to the lists themselves. ° 

Inspired in part by the sixth conference, the 
Library began in 1930 publication of its “Bib- 
liographic Series” principally for the issuance 
of bibliographies, directories, and lists on spe- 
cial topics. Many of the early numbers of the 
series were bibliographies prepared by the 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association which was formally organized in 
Washington in 1931, and in whose program 
the Pan American Union actively participated. 
By 1948, the year of the actual formation of 
the Organization of American States for which 
the Pan American Union serves as secretariat, 
a total of 31 numbers had been issued. The 
“Bibliographic Series” now numbers 50, the 
last two entitled Bibliografia bibliotecológica 
and Bibliografía sobre las bibliotecas nacio- 
nales de los países latino-americanos. Some of 
the earlier bibliographies have been revised in 
recent years, such as the Directorio de libra- 
rías y casas editoriales (6th ed., 1958). Re- 
ports on books and libraries in various of the 
Latin American nations were published in a 
“Library and Bibliography Series” for a few 
years following 1929. 

In support of bibliographical activities out- 
side the Pan American Union, the Library 
regularly provides cards representing its own 
acquisitions for such services as the Handbook 
of Latin American Studies, the Hispanic Amer- 
ican Historical Review, the Inter-American Re- 
view of Bibliography, and the Bibliografía de 
Centroamérica y del Caribe. Since the early 
1930’s the Columbus Memorial Library has 
regularly sent cards representing its holdings 
to the National Union Catalog of the Library 
of Congress, and has participated in its coop- 
erative cataloging activities. Staff members 
compiled the material for the Directory of Cur- 
rent Latin American Periodicals, published by 
UNESCO in 1958. 

The Columbus Memorial Library is combin- 
ing its regular periodical indexing services 
with those of the New York Public Library in 
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order to publish an index to current Latin 
American periodicals in the fields of the hu- 
manities and the social sciences. The new in- 
dex is to be published by G. K. Hall and Com- 
pany, 97 Oliver Street, Boston. In the mean- 
time, the library has undertaken a new pro- 
gram in the current indexing of the documents 
of the OAS and the technical and informa- 
tional publications of the Pan American Union 
to be published semiannually. 

The annotated Lista de libros representativos 
de América issued for the 1959 meeting of the 
Inter-American Cultural Council by its Com- 
mittee for Cultural Action was compiled with 
the collaboration of the Library and the Di- 
vision of Philosophy and Letters of the Pan 
American Union. 

The Library itself possesses somewhat under 
400,000 items chiefly related to Latin America. 
In the field of bibliography alone there are 
more than 4000 books and pamphlets, in addi- 
tion to as complete a collection of bibliograph- 
ical journals as it has been possible to assem- 
ble. 

Reference assistance to readers in the Li- 
brary of the Pan American Union, as well as 
in the libraries of the specialized organiza- 
tions, some of whose bibliographical activities 
are described below, should be mentioned as a 
positive contribution to the bibliographic serv- 
ices of the hemisphere. The Library alone pre- 
pared more than 400 specialized bibliogra- 
phies upon request in the five-year period be- 
tween 1954 and 1959, varying from a few to 
several hundred pages in length. Special bib- 
liographies prepared by the Library were is- 
sued by the office of the Inter-American Re- 
view of Bibliography to commemorate Ga- 
briela Mistral, Tomas Carrasquilla, and Alex- 
ander von Humboldt. 

By virtue of its multiple activities the Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library has become not 
merely a unique library of Latin American 
materials, but truly a documentation center in 
the humanities and social sciences, especially 
in the field of bibliography and library science. 


3. Office of the Inter-American Review of 
Bibliography 

_ With the aid of an advisory committee com- 

posed of men of letters and bibliographers in 

the Member States of the OAS and American- 


ists in other parts of the world, the Inter- 
American Review of Bibliography has been 
published quarterly since 1951, as one of the 
functions of the Division of Philosophy and 
Letters of the Department of Cultural Affairs. 
In addition to scholarly articles of a biblio- 
graphical nature, review articles, book reviews, 
and notes and news, the quarterly includes a 
list of new, representative books on Latin 
America published throughout the world. This 
list is selected by specialists in some 23 differ- 
ent fields. The Review also includes a list of 
the publications of the OAS and its specialized 
organizations. ~ 

Beginning in 1955 a series of “Clasicos de 
Bibliografia” was initiated to include facsimi- 
les of important historical documents, such as 
El Epitome de Pinelo, primera bibliografia del 
Nuevo Mundo, and The Primordia of Bishop 
White Kennett; First English Bibliography on 
America, as well as bibliographic studies such 
as Some Rare and Interesting Books of the 
XVI and XVII Centuries in the Columbus 
Memorial Library. 


4. Other Offices of the Pan American Union 


Virtually all the substantive offices of the 
Pan American Union engage at one time or 
another in the preparation of special bibliog- 
raphies as well as including bibliographic in- 
formation and reviews on new books as regu- 
lar sections of their journals. Among such bib- 
liographies currently in print are the Bibliog- 
raphy of Selected Statistical Sources of the 
American Nations (1947), Education in Latin 
America: a Partial Bibliography (1958), The 
Plantation: A Bibliography (1957), Biblio- 
grafia de la educación primaria en América 
(1957), and the 1960 Lista preliminar de 
obras sobre relaciones industriales y del tra- 
bajo. 

Among the monthly, quarterly, and semi- 
annual journals which include information on 
new books and magazines are the Boletin in- 
teramericano de música, Ciencia interameri- 
cana, Américas, Exchange of Persons, Educa- 
ción, and Ciencias sociales. Many of the work- 
ing papers of specialized seminars concern the 
bibliography of the field and lists of materials 
exhibited at the seminars. 

Among the specific tasks assigned to the 
Division of Science Development by both the 
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OAS Advisory Committee on Science Develop- 
ment and the Inter-American Nuclear Energy 
Commission, meeting in 1958, 1959, and 1960, 
has been a program for improving scientific 
communication and the bibliographic control 
of science materials. 

The Inter-American Housing Center in Bo- 
gota, Colombia, the first field operation of the 
Pan American Union, issues an annual cumu- 
lation of its monthly list of acquisitions with 
the subtitle Una bibliografia sobre vivienda, 
planeamiento, y materias fines, together with 
an annual Bibliografia de la vivienda de in- 
terés social en Colombia. Between 75 and 109 
special bibliographies are prepared annually 
on request. 


5. Specialized Organizations 

Each of the specialized organizations of the 
OAS engages in bibliographical activity of one 
form or another. The dissemination of biblic- 
graphic information in the field of agriculture 
is a principal function of the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, whose jour- 
nal Turrialba issues a bibliographical supple- 
ment. Extensive bibliographies on cocoa, cof- 
fee, and corn have been compiled in recent 
years by its library and published by the In- 
stitute. Special bibliographies are also pre- 
pared on request. The meeting of agricultural 
librarians held in Turrialba in 1953 agreed on 
a set of bibliographical standards for materials 
on agriculture, and subsequent editions of the 
standards were issued by Turrialba and by 
the Banco Nacional de Credito Ejidal in Mex- 
ico, especially for use in agricultural schools 
and experiment stations. 

The Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History in Mexico has long provided lead- 
ership in the field of historical bibliography. 
Its Boletin bibliográfico de antropología amer- 
icana has been published continuously since 
1937. Its Commission on History convoked 
in Washington in 1959 a first meeting of the 
Committee on Historical Bibliography. This 
commission has issued in recent years—in ad- 
dition to a series of bibliographies of outstand- 
ing historians such as William Robertson, 
Diego Barros Arana and José Gil Fortoul— 
comprehensive bibliographies such as the Guia 
de las fuentes para la historia de Hispanc- 
américa, Bibliografia del folklore peruano, and 
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the Guia bibliográfica para la enseñanza de la 
historia de Hispanoamérica. The Commission 
on Gecgraphy has been engaged in work on a 
hemispheric bibliography on land classifica- 
tion and use, and its Committee on Urban 
Geography is also working on an extensive 
bibliography. In 1958 the Committee on Ocea- 
nography issued the first volume of a Boletin 
bibliográfico de geofísica y oceanografia amer- 
icana, reporting also on the bibliographical 
activities of the national committees for the 
International Geophysical Year. 

Bibliographical information is supplied in 
the regular monthly and quarterly journals of 
the other specialized organizations, the Pan 
American Health Organization, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, and the 
Inter-American Children’s Institute. It is given 
a place of importance in the regular journals 
of the Inter-American Indian Institute, in its 
Boletin indigenista and América indigena. 
Two bibliographies have appeared recently 
among the numbered bulletins of the latter 
institute: Los Congresos Internacionales de 
Americanistas: Sintesis histórica e indice bib- 
liográfico general (1875-1952) issued in 
1954; and Bibliografía linguistica de la Re- 
pública Mexicana, published in 1957. 


Summary 


It is evident that bibliography plays an im- 
portant part in the day-to-day activities of the 
Organization of American States. Most of the 
regularly published journals of the various en- 
tities of the OAS present current information 
on new books and journals in special fields. 
Specialized bibliographies are published in re- 
sponse to widespread demand and others are 
prepared upon individual request. Bibliograph- 
ical journals of a general character are issued 
by the OAS not only to serve its own purpose 
but to provide wider knowledge of the biblio- 
graphical output of the hemisphere. 

The encouragement of greater bibliographi- 
cal activity on the part of other organizations 
and institutions, of governments, and of indi- 
viduals, together with the promotion of na- 
tional and specialized bibliographic centers, is 
a major concern of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States in its effort to provide a better and , 
fuller life for the peoples of the hemisphere. 
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The sad state of library literature 


by Donald E. Thompson 


Early in September of each year, as the open- 
ing of college approaches, we at Wabash 
College Library discuss our plans for fresh- 
man orientation and decide to follow the same 
pattern as in previous years. During the 
orientation period there is a twenty-minute 
tour of the building, which is just enough time 
to quickly point out the most important serv- 
ices and areas of the library. This serves as 
a reminder that all too soon the second 
semester will roll around and bring with it 
the time in which more detailed instruction 
is given to freshman English classes con- 
cerning the resources of the library and how 
best to use them. 

Because I have never been completely satis- 
fied with the methods we have used in pro- 
viding library instruction to our students, and 
because it has not seemed possible to accu- 


e Mr. Thompson is 
librarian of Wabash 
College, Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. 
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A study of college library orientation plang 
leads to some general comments— 

mostly unfavorablé—on 

library periodicals as they exist today. 


rately measure the results obtained, I decided 
to check the literature on the subject to see 
if answers could be found to some of our prob- 
lems and questions. Library Literature was 
checked from 1921 through March 1960 under 
the subject of library instruction to under- 
graduate college and university students. This 
search produced a total of 202 references which 
did not include sections of books or references 
concerning library instruction to other types of 
students. Approximately one-third of these 
202 references appeared during the first 
twenty-year period and the remainder during 
the last nineteen years. After careful examina- 
tion of a large part of this material, including 
several sections in selected books for purposes 
of comparison, three things are certain; there 
have been relatively few changes during the 
past forty years; there has been no effective 
solution to the library instruction problem; 
and much of the literature is repetitious. 
One of the methods of instruction discussed 
is the library tour which is usually given 
during the freshman orientation period at the 
beginning of the school year. This method has 
been approached in several ways, including a 
simple tour of the library for 15-30 minutes, 
for groups of varying sizes, pointing out the 
most important parts of the library building . 
and describing its resources, services, and 
regulations. Some institutions have added a 
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special touch by having these tours guided by 
students or faculty members rather than li- 
brary staff members, and by showing films and 
slides, serving refreshments, using televisions, 
or by other gimmicks. There is general agree- 
ment that the tour method is unsatisfactory 
because of the short time available and 
crowded schedules during the orientation 
period. 

Several methods used for more formalized 
instruction are discussed. Some libraries use 
from one to three periods of the English class, 
others use approximately six special class 
periods, and some have separate semester 
courses. There is a great diversity of opinion 
as to the amount of time needed; whether the 
course should be taught by the library staff 
or faculty; what the course should contain; if 
it should be optional or required, with or with- 
out credit; how many meetings are needed; 
whether it should be part of the first year Eng- 
lish course, some other freshman course, or a 
separate course; in what school year and se- 
mester the instruction should be given; whether 
or not to use problems, examinations, hand- 
books, and manuals; and the relative impor- 
tance of audio-visual aids. Some libraries have 
developed joint courses with academic depart- 
ments other than the English department and 
many break the instruction down into specific 
subject fields. In a few cases, the whole course 
of instruction is concentrated into the orienta- 
tion period. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
literature that has been published ‘on the sub- 
ject of library instruction to undergraduate 
college and university students. The impor- 
tant point, however, is that during the past 
forty years little progress has been made. Some 
variations have been made on the methods of 
instruction, such as the use of audio-visual 
aids, but generally methods are the same. 
Articles written in recent years echo those 
written twenty or thirty years ago. There are 
occasional articles with an original point of 
view or a new procedure, followed by a series 
of articles in more or less the same vein but 
sometimes with a slightly different twist. There 
have been several articles and theses summariz- 

. ing what has been done by a number of li- 
braries or categorizing the various methods 
of instruction and trying to find the good and 


bad points and a novel solution to this im- 
portant, but perennial, problem. Some of the 
literature is good but much of it is simply a 
rehash of similar material previously written. 
At least two librarians have indicated in print 
that too little has been written on the subject 
while another implies that too much has been 
written. 

Library instruction provides one example of 
superfluous and repetitious literature which 
has appeared in many subjects within the field 
of library science. One has only to check Li- 
brary Literature and read some of the peri- 
odicals to see this. Within the past two years 
the editors of two library periodicals with na- 
tional circulation have stated that only a small 
part of the material they receive is worth 
publishing and that most of it is dull or hope- 
less. A prominent librarian has stated that 
many people complain that library literature 
is dull. One answer to this is the production 
of stimulating and challenging manuscripts 
which contain new ideas and information. 

The increase in the amount of library litera- 
ture ties in directly with the rapid growth in 
the number of library periodicals. A Directory 
of Library Periodicals in the Continental 
United States, issued by the ALA Library Peri- 
odicals Round Table in 1957, lists more than 
seven hundred titles. More than half of these 
are local in nature, such as publications of 
individual libraries, Friends of Libraries, and 
staff groups. The remainder, nearly three hun- 
dred in number, are published by state and 
national groups. This increase in the number 
of periodicals is undoubtedly due to the in- 
crease in the amount of literature and the new 
fields being covered by library science. 

Publications of individual libraries are 
usually for local distribution and, although 
many have outside circulation, their audience 
is normally limited. They usually contain local 
news items but some that are issued by the 
larger libraries contain articles, The same is 
generally true for publications issued by vari- 
ous groups of Friends of Libraries, and for 
staff news bulletins. Their individual nature 
makes them worth while, at least at the local 
level. 

Publications issued by state and regional 
groups have a much wider scope but are still 
somewhat local in character. Their content 
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consists of news items, book reviews, and arti- 
cles. The articles are quite often concerred 
with local problems but many are of national 
interest. A number of states have two or more 
such periodicals, usually published by the 
state library and state library association, but 
one would certainly suffice in most cases. This 
type of publication is necessary but there cer- 
tainly could be some reduction in number. 

The remainder of the library periodicels, 
published by national associations, library 
schools, and commercial firms, are national 
and international in scope. Some of these 
periodicals cover the whole span of library ac- 
tivity, some cover broad subject areas, and 
others are quite specialized. In general, this 
is the group in which there is much duplica- 
tion of subject matter and where it would 
seem logical to eliminate or combine peri- 
odicals. 

Librarians have spoken out on the subject of 
the increasing number of library periodicals. 
Some critics have questioned the value of so 
many, while some feel that the periodicals 
might have some local or historical value. 
Others have suggested that editors re-examine 
the need for their publications and consider 
combining with other periodicals or ceasing 


UP TO OUR EARS 


The Library of Congress has begun a survey of 
the possibilities of automating the organization, 
storage, and retrieval of information under a 
$100,000 grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. This is the latest and most comprehen- 
sive of a number of such studies made in the 
library. Librarian of Congress L., Quincy Mum- 
ford has made the following analysis of the 
problem to be studied: 

“Technology has already demonstrated that 
mechanization can be applied to clerical func- 
tions of considerable complexity. What can be 
fed into a machine (input) can be retrieved (out- 
out). The problem in a large research library— 
as distinct from a small special library having 
material homogeneous in subject matter and a 
predictable clientele—is complicated by the tre- 
mendous bulk oz material on a universality of 
subjects which the research library must collect. 
It is complicated further by the constant influx of 
new material on new subjects, and by the com- 
pelling requirement to retrieve information from 
an unpredictable variety of contexts and for an 
infinite diversity of needs—from that of the col- 
lege student to the nuclear physicist. The ques- 
tion is whether there can be, in the foreseeable 
future, effective mechanization of such research 
libraries and whether the intellectual labor re- 
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publication when there seems to be no worth- 
while need, or when the publication budget 
could be spent on more important projects. 
There does not seem to be any real necessity 
for the lerge number of library periodicals. 
Changes certainly could be made if answers 


could be found to some of the questions posed ° 


by Harvey in his article “Research Needed on 
Library Periodicals.” He raises many impor- 
tant points on authorship, content, readers 
(wha: they read and how they read), and the 
pattern of the library periodical world. Elimi- 
nation and combination seem to provide the 
best solution. A start might be made by com- 
bining the periodicals of state libraries and 
state library associations where both exist, 
as has been done successfully in some states. 
The number of general and semispecialized 
journals might be reduced by channeling more 
material to the specialized journals. The real 
solution to a better quality of library litera- 
ture end a reduction in the number of library 
periodicals will be found when editors insist 
on more stimulating, informative, and non- 
repetitious manuscripts; when librarians 
supply manuscripts of this sort; and when 
editors and publishers attempt to eliminate 
and consolidate library periodicals. ooe 


IN AUTOMATION 

quired to organize information for mechanical 
storage and retrieval and the hardware for it is, 
at least in the long run, as economical and effec- 
tive as the present manual systems.” 

Members of the library staff and a team of 
experts from several organizations working under 
the dizection of Gilbert W. King, director of re- 
search for the International Business Machines 
Corporation, will make the study. A report will 
be published in about a year. 

Earlier this year the Council made a $50,000 
grant to the library of the Chicago Division of 
the University of Illinois to study the application 
of advanced data processing techniques to uni- 
versity library procedures. In this project em- 
phasis is placed on 1) mechanization of cata- 
loging prozedures, including determination of 
the advisability of automatic compilation of a 
book catalog which would have general distribu- 
tion on the campus; 2) dissemination of infor- 
mation to faculty and research staff; and 3) 
micros‘orage of library materials. 

It is hoped that the ALA Bulletin will have 
further reports from these projects. Meanwhile, 
a general article by Jesse H. Shera on the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of automated informa- 
tion retrieval in libraries is scheduled for fall 
publicetion. 
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See us at Booths 403-405, ALA Confere 


NORK WONDERS WITH DELUXE LIBRARY SHELVIN( 


Inly DeLuxe shelving by Royal gives you such quality, such durability, such flexibility! 


0 durable, it will last a lifetime; so flexible, you can install it quickly and rearrange it 
fithout tools. For extra strength and rigidity, every shelf is a tie shelf. All shelves 
re fully adjustable. Add new units any time, without disturbing existing shelves. 
eLuxe shelving welcomes the eye with soft pastel colors in durable Plastelle enamel, 
ssuring easy cleaning and years of carefree beauty. Exclusive Chem-A-Cote® bonded 





TIL 


...a NEW concept in library shelving We'll be happy to send you full détails regarding Ames 
Tomorrow's shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 

shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 

living. AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- © Since 1910 © 





fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 
AMES SHELVING DIVISION 


Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Tli- in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each 
nois Graduate School of Library Science and is index value ‘is the median of the 38 libraries’ 
based on monthly circulation reports from 38 percentages found when their current circulation 
public libraries which are known to constitute a figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
representative sample of all U.S. public libraries of 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


TABLE l. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN Pustuic LIBRARIES 1939-60 (1939 == 100) 


1938 "40 “41 #'42 "42 '44 #+(°45 ’'46 ("47 48 '49 '50 51 8752 '53 O54 ’55 6°56 6°57 «6°68 °'89 80 


Index Value. ........... 100 38 $80 8 75 75 75 7% 76 78 &2 OBS 8 8 92 102 103 110 114 119 126 127 
Per Cent Juvenile....... 33 31 34 36 36 38 38 38 42 42 45 44 4i 49 49 #50 50 50 51 61 50 50 
Per Cent Adult Fiction... 46 48 44 43 42 40 40 39 35 35 32 31 30 27 27 26.5 27 26 25 24 24 24 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 23 23 23 25 26 24 2423.6 23 24 24 25 26 26 


TABLE 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1958-60 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 == 100) 


1959 1960 


Jan. Apr. | July | Oct. Jan. Apr. | July Oct. 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 


pA OOOO O RNR | OOO A A AAAA OOOO | nese fl MRNA edn OO O ns 


loder Vales onc feat eke eire 113 128 11S 122 133 135 124 122 
Per Cent Juvenile. oo... 0... iss eae ee 50 52 47 50 51 51 47 48 
Per Cent Adult Fiction.................. 24 24 3C 24 26 24 29 23 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction............... 26 24 24 26 23 25 24 29 


Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 32 to 38 libraries, since not all 38 libraries 
are able to supply all the needed data. 
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HOW MANY TIMES IS 13X? 
Mr. Richard Hazelett of Winooski, Vermont, 
commenting on Mr. Clapp’s article in the Feb- 
ruary issue, has called attention to the wide- 
spread confusion in the method of rating mag- 
nifying lenses. The conventional method is 
based on a viewing distance of 10 inches, and 
“was presumably selected as a standard ob- 
servational distance by lens-makers whose con- 
cern was the occasional examination of small 
objects.” But microtext is more apt to be 
viewed at a normal reading distance of about 
15 inches. “Now if a person of normal vision 
were to read microtext which is reduced to 
1/20 of the original linear dimensions, he 
would not use a 20X lens, as Mr. Clapp believed 
he should do, but rather a lens of about 13X. 
This would render an image of the book that 
would seem 20 times as large as the book would 
appear when held at 15 inches from the face.” 

Mr. Clapp replied: “The confusion with re- 
spect to the calculation of magnifying power, 
arising from the divergence in measurement of 
reading distance, which you mentioned, is 
known to us. Perhaps I should have mentioned 
it in the article, but preferred not to introduce 
any more confusion there than necessary. 

“We have, for the developments which we 
have supported in this area, taken the 15-inch 
reading distance as the basis for calculation, 
and this was one reason for the development of 
the 13X magnifier mentioned in the article. 

“However, my experience with a 13X magni- 
fier does not convince me of its adequacy. It is 
quite true that, as you say, the image of a page 
reduced at 20X, when viewed through the 13X 
magnifier, subtends an angle from the eye 
equivalent to that of the original page at 15 
inches. But the image nevertheless gives me the 
impression of not being restored to full scale. 
By contrast, the image of the same reduced 
page, when viewed through a 20X magnifier, 
gives me the sensation of viewing the page at 
original scale. 

“T am not prepared to explain this paradox. 
But I am convinced that, if a user is to be re- 
quired to view an image monocularly, he 
should at least be given the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that the image which he is observing is no 
less than original scale. Consequently, we are 
still in search of the 20X magnifier.” 


EE LTs förlag 


GENETIC 
RESEARCH 


—a survey of methods 
and main results by 


Arne Müntzing 


Professor and Director of the Institute 
of Genetics, University of Lund, Sweden 


M The author has carried on the Swedish tra- 
dition in genetics, representing an intimate 
contact between basic research and breeding 
work, 


The book comprises a popular scientific sur- 
vey of the entire field of research, including 
examples from plant breeding, domestic 
animal breeding and human genetics. It is 
in the happy choice of examples that its 
remarkable versatility stands out with spe- 
cial clarity. 


A book for research workers, students and 
for any educated person who wishes to be- 
come better acquainted with genetic research 
and the position of the subject in the scien- 
tific world of today. 


This is an excellent book .. .” 


M. S. Swaminathan, The Indian Journal of Genet- 

ics and Plant Breeding 
“In each chapter we discern Miintzing, 
the scientist and teacher, who has ad- 
mirably succeeded in giving his book a 
uniquelly personal touch.” 

W. Hoffman, Zeitschrift fiir Pflanzenzichtung 


**.. . a masterpiece in education.” 


F, Weber, Protoplasma 


Order the book from your bookseller or 
directly from LTs förlag, Postfack, 
Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


327 pages, 213 instructive illustrations. 
Price US $7. 
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THE PATRON 


The patron is the most important person 


in this Library ... in person, by phone, 
or by mail. 


The patron is not dependent on us Be 
we are dependent on him. 


The patron is not an interruption of our 
work... he is the purpose of it. We 
are not doing him a favor by serving 
him... he is doing us a favor by giv- 
ing us the opportunity to do so. 


The patron is not an outsider to our Li- 
brary ... he is part of it. 


The patron is not a cold statistic . . . he 
is flesh and blood human being with 
feelings and emotions like ours. 


The patron is not someone with whom to 
argue or match wits. None of us has 
ever won an argument with a patron. 


The patron deserves the same courtesy 
and respect that we deserve ... 
whether we get it or not. 


(FROM A POSTER DISPLAYED PROMINENTLY IN A 
NONPUBLIC AREA OF THE DENVER PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY.) 


“We recognize, too, that outstanding among the 
influences that account for present-day library 
progress is this highly functional American Li- 
brary Association along with regional and state 
associations. ALA serves as both a unifying force 
and a competent guide in establishing standards 
of performance for all libraries toward the end 
of insuring and increasing their value to their 
patrons. It speaks for the causes of good libraries 
and lends strength at all levels. It is the clearing 
house for new ideas and the common home of 
all who work for or in libraries.”—From the 
annual report of the Roanoke, Virginia, public 
library, 1960. 
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putting it into action 


is describec in a 16- es Profitable 


page kooklet offered Property 
by Metalcraft, Ine., < G Co ntrol 


Mason City, Iowa. 
eras ™ Program: 





The principle of the 
plan is a metal tag 
bearing library iden- 
tification and a serial 
number, to be affixed 
permanently to all 
furniture, fixtures, 
and equipment, plus 
record cards for re- 
cording pertinent data such as purchase date, 
repair, and depreciation. The booklet stresses the 
importance of property control, fixes responsi- 
bilities for effective operation of the system, and 
describes eight benefits from such a program. 
Descriptive literature and a “try before you 
buy” kt of serially numbered plates, adhesive, 
and tags will be sent with the booklet. Write 
the manufacturer. 





Peers LIBRARY FURNI- 
; TURE SCALE mod- 
els. M & M Indus- 
tries, Box 91, South 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
provides a com- 
plete line of “Plan- 
omatic” scale mod- 
els for library lay- 
out planning. The 
models are made 
to the scale of 14” 
to I’ and are available with permanent magnets 
to hold them in place on a metal planning board, 
also available from M & M Industries. Plano- 
matic models can be used to plan available li- 
brary space more effectively. 
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LP RECORD STORAGE cabinet Model LP-12 with a 
complete cataloging system included has been 
announced by Wallach & Associates, Inc., 1589 


Addison Road, 


Cleveland. Al- 
bums are pro- 
tected in stor- 
age, and slide 
out to facilitate 
removal; each 
album has its 
own pocket 
with a space to 
carry the album 
number. The 
pockets are held rigid and straight by a re- 
inforced slot. This manufacturer has previously 
made a tip-out record storage cabinet which 
operated on a hinge-type pivot; the slide prin- 
ciple is new. Dimensions are 134%” wide by 
1554” high and 14” deep, and the capacity of 
each cabinet is 60 LP albums. Finish is a crackle 
gray. 
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BOOK LIFE, fluid for 
the restoration of 
leather, cloth, and 
paperbound books, 
has been made avail- 
able by Product Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment Corp., Blue 
Bell, Pennsylvania. 
The fluid is absorbed by the surface of the book 
and acts as a replacement for the natural chemi- 
cals lost due to age, according to the manu- 


facturer. A wetting agent gives Book Life ex- 


treme penetration; it is not a protecting film. 
It is a clear solution and contains no dyes, and 


` when used on leather it restores the natural 


color and provides a base for waxing and polish- 
ing. A pint will treat about 25 average-size books 
and costs $2.50 postpaid. Order direct. 


A PORTABLE INTERCOM that requires no installa- 
tion, called the “Bennett,” has been announced 
by the Precision Equipment Company, 4409 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. This in- 
tercom system provides instant two-way com- 
munication by plugging the units into electric 
outlets. Up to eight additional units may be used 





WHY LIBRARIES 
MATOT 


BOOK LIFTS 








LIFTS BOOKS TO UPPER FLOORS 
FOR RETURN TO SHELVES 
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Zaid say 


DELIVERS BOOKS FROM|UPPER | 
FLOOR TO CHECK-OUT FLOOR. || 


| 





DOES OTHER THINGS, TOO . ` 


ł S 


Happy libraries use Matot Book Lifts. 
Saves time. Better service. Keeps em-' 
ployecs happy, tool Write for ideas for. 
your present library, or to work with 
your architect on new library plans 
(see catalog in 24a/Ma, Sweets File). 


D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Avenue » Chicago 14, Illinois 
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HOUSING > 
16 gauge 


FRONT 


T 
STAINLESS FINISH 
STEEL lni liisd 
CHUTE Arumitite 
Aluminum 
or Bronze 


REAR 
VIEW 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION > 





Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD “DROP- 
OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The "fish proof DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 
"baffle fingers" and "stainless steel 
chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. : : 


IF WE MISSED YOU IN CLEVELAND 


Please write for details. 






P.O. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, AO. 





and all stations can be heard with the same 
clarity and volume, according to the manu- 
facturer. Press a lever to talk, release to listen; 
for extended talking or dictating a lock lever is 
provided. The system features a highly sensitive 
Alnico Y. speaker-microphone and picks up nor- 
mal conversation within a range of about 20 
feet. The manufacturer has an introductory price 
of $69.50 f.0.b. California with a 10 day return 
privilege. 


A NEW TYPE of rec- 
ord player called the 
“Trio-Phonic” is be- 
ing introduced by the 
Perry Company of 
Waco, Texas. The 
player provides a 
combination of three turntables mounted in 
a single table for group use. It is equipped with 
12 sets of headphones and 12 sets of three jacks 
each to permit separate groups to listen through 
headphones to three different recordings simul- 
taneously. As many as 36 headphones can be in 
simultaneous operation. This eliminates need for 
soundproof rooms in schools and libraries, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. Units are available 
for either stereo or monaural reproduction or a 
combination of both. Well-known components 
such as Garrard four-speed turntables are used. 
Complete details and prices are available from 
the Perry Company, P.O. Box 7187, Waco, 
Texas. 


A METAL CEILING, called “Eckoustic,” has been 
introduced by the Eckel Corporation of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The important features of the 


ceiling are that it absorbs sounds and prevents . 


noise transmission through the overhead area 
from one room to another. Installation of the 
ceiling panels 
is quick and 
easy according 
to the manufac- 
turer. Advan- 
tages claimed 
for this ceiling 
are ` economy 
and thermal 
insulation, and 
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it is fireproof. 
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ALTA QUESTIONNAIRE 


Nobody likes to fill out questionnaires, but 
nearly everyone is curious about the results. For 
the nearly 800 members of the American Library 
Trustee Association who returned the question- 
naires sent them in February, here is a prelimi- 
nary report of the findings. 

The questionnaire was sent to all personal 
members of ALTA, numbering about 1500 active 
trustees and 1000 librarians. More than 200 li- 
brarians returned them, although they were 
asked to reply to only four questions. Five hun- 
dred and seventeen trustees replied, a return of 
about one third. 

The returns were about equally divided be- 
tween men (47.5 per cent) and women (52.5 per 
cent). Thirty-three per cent had been members of 
their boards less than five years and a number of 
these pointed out that the library (usually a 
regional one) was less than five years old. Mem- 
bers who had served five to ten years numbered 
34 per cent; 11 to 20 years, 21 per cent; and 
more than 20 years, 1l per cent. 

The broad community interests of trustees and 
their strong sense of civic responsibility are 
shown by the replies to the question regarding 
other boards of which they are members. One 
hundred and thirteen serve on another board be- 
sides the library board; 110 on two; 88 on three; 
46 on four; and 50 on five or more boards. That 
this interest in public service is of long standing 
is evidenced by the more than 300 who report 
they have previously served on other boards— 
46 replied they had been members of six or more 
boards! 

The same community involvement is shown by 
the number of organizations in which the trus- 
tees are active. Church groups claim the largest 
number, 310, but service clubs (167), local gov- 
ernment (121), PTA (107), and women’s clubs 
(113) also show substantial membership. Rather 
surprisingly, since trustees have been accused of 
lacking political know-how, 12 replies showed 
membership in state or national Republican or 

„Democratic organizations. Farm groups had a 
membership of 29, and organized labor, 6. 
Turning to the educational background of the 


trustees, the replies indicate an unusually well- 
educated group, with 41 per cent reporting post- 
graduate degrees. College graduates account for 


. another 36 per cent, and special or partial college 


for 16 per cent. Only 6 per cent report high 
school graduation, and only l per cent grammar 
school education. In addition to their formal edu- 
cation, 157 are now studying something. Forty 
are members of book discussion groups; 20 are 
taking a course in public affairs and the same 
number, business or technical courses; 18 are 
studying art and 11, crafts of some sort. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, the wide 
range of activity and community involvement 
shown by their responses to previous questions, 
162 said they were interested in serving on ALA 
committees. It seems obvious that ALTA repre- 
sents a wealth of talent and devotion to the 
cause of good public libraries and good com- 
munities which ALA can draw on to great ad- 
vantage. 


ADULT BOOK SELECTION IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

The public library standards prepared by a 
committee of the Public Library Association 
recommend that “every library should have a 















MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list-—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 œ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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written statement of policy, covering the selec- 
, tion and maintenance of its collection of books 
and nonbook materials.” Pressures from vocal 
groups and individuals in a community as well 
as changing conditions make it important that 
librarians and boards of trustees reassess their 
book selection policies, examine their present 
collections critically, explore sensitive areas of 
book selection, and develop ways of putting li- 
brary collections to work. 

These problems will be presented for later 
small-group discussion Sept. 13-15, at Simmons 
College by such authorities as Lester Asheim, 
dean, Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago; George S. Bonn, chief, Science and 
Technology Division, New York Public Library; 
Mrs. Florence Craig, director, Adult Education, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland; Dan Lacy, 
managing director, American Book Publishers 
Council; and Miriam Putnam, librarian, Me- 
morial Hall Library, Andover, Mass. Miss Sigrid 
Edge, Simmons College, Boston 15, Mass., will 
furnish details of registration and costs.. Regis- 
tration closes August 15. eee 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


o7 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 


The director of the Survey of State Library 
Agencies, Dr. Phillip Monypenny, is to meet 
with zhe survey staff and Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary, American Association of 
State Libraries, on June 23 and 24 in Chicago. 
They are to discuss the questionnaires and inter- 
view schecules for each area of library service to 
be studied. Plans were based on the answers to 
the questionnaires sent to each state library in 
May and previous surveys undertaken in several 
states. Each staff member will approach the in- 
dividual szates in accordance with instructions 
from che state librarian. 

The Survey and Standards Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries, the ad- 
visory committee to the survey staff, has two 
additional members. Charlotte C. Dunnebacke, 
law librar:an, Lansing, Michigan, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the American Association of 
Law Librarians; M. G. Toepel, legislative refer- 


ence librarian, Madison, Wisconsin, will repre- 
sent the National Legislative Council. The repre- 


sentat:ve of the Society of American Archivists 
ove 


has nct been appointed. 
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ADHESIVES FOR BOOK LABELS 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., of New York, is conduct- 
ing tests ta identify one or more good adhesives 
that can be recommended for adhering paper or 
cloth labels to a variety of bookbinding materials 
found in libraries. The project will take from 
three to four months to complete and will cost 
$7130. 

Althougk the Library Technology Project has 
under way a project to develop a machine to pre- 
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pare call number labels for books, such a device 
will certainly not be purchased by all libraries. 
A large number will continue to use typed or 
handwritten call numbers on paper or cloth la- 
bels-which, in turn, must be affixed to books. It is 
estimated that at least one-third to one-half of 
the books added to library collections in the 
United States will continue to be labeled in this 
fashion. The best estimates indicate that these 
libraries purchase between 20 to 30 million books 
a year. 

The ideal adhesive for afixing paper and cloth 
labels to the spines of books has not been identi- 
fied. Neither has the most efficient method been 
discovered for applying the adhesive to the label 
or the label to the book. 

The current project does not contemplate the 
compounding of new adhesives, except for minor 
modifications which may suggest themselves. 
Standard tests will be used to evaluate the per- 
formance of likely products. A report on the re- 
sults of the program is planned for early publica- 
tion. 


CARD REPRODUCTION STUDY 


The second meeting of the advisory committee 
on the catalog card reproduction study and repre- 
sentatives of George Fry & Associates was held 
in Chicago on May 23. The study was announced 
in the April Bulletin. 

Members of the Fry staff reported on the cur- 
rent status of the study, the scope of the study 
was discussed, and the outline of the report to be 
published on the study was presented and en- 
dorsed. 

The study begins with the cataloging copy as 
it is received from the cataloger. It will cover 
card reproduction for new books purchased by a 
library and for added copies purchased at a later 
date. In addition, comparisons of buying printed 
cards versus reproducing them in the library will 
be made. The work of obtaining the catalog in- 
formation and cataloging the book will not be in- 
cluded because they do not bear directly on the 
type of card reproduction used. 

The varying amounts of time required to 
process cards bearing different amounts of copy 
will be covered in the study. This will also in- 
clude the approximate increased times required 
to process foreign titles in Roman and in non- 


Roman alphabets. 


It was felt that times and other costs involved 
in correcting errors should not be a part of the 
basic comparisons between systems. The fre- 
quency of error is too variable. The important 
consideration is the relative opportunity for 
error among the various systems. This phase 


will be analyzed and the facts presented in the 
report, including the time required to correct 
errors under various considerations in each 
system. 

The report will include information on: the 
cataloging process, card reproduction processes, 
reproduction equipment and materials, operat- 
ing times, factors involved in making decisions 
on the equipment to use, guides to selection of 
reproduction procedures, equipment modifica- 
tions and method improvements, and future de- 
velopments. 


NEW OFFICES FOR LTP 


The Library Technology Project is now lo- 
cated in the Murine Building at 660 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. The new space, which is con- 
venient to ALA headquarters and is shared with 
other ALA offices, quadruples the area the 
project formerly occupied and provides room for 
three additional staff members. 

Mail for the project should continue to be 
sent to 50 E. Huron Street. eee 













MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS: 


COVER THE WORLD 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 

print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
- LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
T Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 

ass. 
BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
16 .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 

or 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $2.00. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. TRANS- 
LATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 


'+,, titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 


` unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

. SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
- scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 


logues: issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 


` 215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr, Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

GEOGRAPHIC INDEX 1917 to 1960 inc. Dewey 
Decimal Classification of every article by subject and 
region coordinating volume indexes for cyclopedic con- 
venience, redoubling value of your bound or unbound 
magazine sets. Special $1, or with alphabetical and 
‘chronological sections cloth bound, $3. if prepaid. 
Twenty-fifth year of publication. Elmshaven Bindery, 
Saint Helena, Calif. 

WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 18th, 19th century 
editions; Periodicals——Century. 1874-1901; Nation. 
1870-1893; New Shakespeare Society Publications; 
Shakespearians: Shakespeare Society Publications. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

OAK REVOLVING dictionary stand, Remington 
Rand desk made up of 4 standard units and 2 custom- 
built units. Standing height, 7 Gaylord date books, 
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200 Kem. Rand aluminum Index Visible Flexo Panels 
#35116.520 for 2” X 5” visible registration cards. All 
items good condition and reasonable price. Augusta 
Library, 902 Greene St., Augusta, Ga. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


world wide ' 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, 


_ Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads. $1.00. extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, “D.C. 


. east 
ELMCNT PUBLIC LIBRARY has three positions 
open: Reference assistant and 2 branch librarians. 
Salary $5100-$6350. 35-hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plens. Library school degree required. Ex- 
cellent opportunity in fast growing library system. 
Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, Elmont Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Exceptional opportu- 
nity to develop juvenile services in new air-conditioned 
library with 2 branches serving a community of 
47,000 bordering New York City on Long Island. 
Salary: $5300-$6900, in five steps. Library degree re- 
quired. Experience desirable. 35-hour week, one month 
vacation, cumulative sick leave, paid holidays, social 
security, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance Plans. Write: Edward H. Fenner, Director, 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 

CATALOGER AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 
Two pcsitions in the new branch library of an estab- 
lished college, 51 miles from New York City. 5th year 
L.S. degree required. Applicants for cataloging must 
have 2 years experience in an academic library. Fac- 
ulty rank, 35 hour week, one month’s vacation, and 
usual banefits. Challenging opportunity to help develop 
new library. Salary commensurate with faculty. Write: 
B-166. 

MUSIC LIBRARIAN for public library in music- 
conscious cammunity 15 minutes from Tanglewood. 
Excellent salary, congenial associates, all benefits. 
Berkshire Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community, 35 miles from the heart of 
New York City. Opportunity to develop children’s 
services. Be in charge of your own library building 
with a book budget of $6500. Starting salary $5600 
to $6250. depending on experience. 35 hour work week, 
liberal benefits. Write: Director, West Islip Library, 
43 Hawley Street, West Islip, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT OPENINGS. 
State Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department extension work, a rapidly de- 
veloping field, offers opportunities for an overview of 


‘public l ibrary service; for field work with trustees and 


librarians to improve standards of service; for teach- 
ing community librarians; for advisory assistance 


.to library systems. Civil Service requirements: Posses- 


sion of or elizibility for New York State Professional 
Librarian’s Certificate, a Bachelor’s Degree, and one 
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year of graduate library school; three years of pro- 
fessional library experience, including one year in an 
administrative position. Salary $7360-$8910. Excellent 
retirement plan, health insurance, Social Security and 
other employee benefits. Send resume to: Personnel 
Officer, New York State Education Department, Al- 
bany 1, N.Y. 

CATALOGER FOR LIBERAL ARTS, church-re- 
lated college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
credited L.S. required. Salary dependent. upon quali- 
fications. Faculty status, TIAA, Social security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open July 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. Carper, 
Lbn. Elizabethtown College Library, Elizabethtown, 
Penna. 

LIBRARIAN—Challenging position in young li- 
brary in fast-growing, library-minded town, near New 
Haven and Yale. Must have library degree and experi- 
ence. $5000 up. Willing to pay for exceptional per- 
son. Mrs. Edward Garrity, 467 Ridge View Road, 
Orange, Conn. 

ATTRACTIVE POSITION. Head Business, Sci- 
ence and Technology Department. Salary range $7215.- 
$8658. dependent on qualifications. Professional de- 
gree required plus suitable experience. Five-day, 37% 


hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, pension, So- | 


cial Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
main library in one of New England’s most progres- 
sive cities. Address applications to Miss Dorothy 
Drysdale, Ass’t Librarian, Hartford Publie Library, 
500 Main Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. The Hartford Public 
Library, Hartford, Conn. has two openings for chil- 
dren’s librarians, one first assistant in Children’s Dept., 
one branch assistant. Salary dependent on qualifica- 
tions. Junior Grade: $4641-$5304; Senior Grade: 
$5382-$6461. Professional degree required. Five-day, 
3742 hour week, month’s vacation, sick leave, pension, 
Social Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
main library in one of New England’s most progressive 
cities. Address applications to Miss Dorothy Drysdale, 
Ass’t. Librarian, Hartford Public Library, 500 Main 
Street, Hartford 4, Conn. 

PERIODICAL-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position 
open in growing engineering college. Opportunity for 
young librarian desiring broad experience. Beginning 
salary up to $5500. Liberal vacation and social bene- 
fits. Apply: Library, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark 2, N:J. 

SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. In 
charge of juvenile program, including service to the 
schools and branches and book selection, in a county 
library system in resort area along coast of N.J. Ocean 
County is one of state’s fastest growing counties and to 


* keep pace is a constant challenge to the Library. Li- 


brary Degree (5th year) required, experience, starts 
at $5000. State retirement plan and social security, 
sick leave, 20 working days vacation, 5 day week, 
under State Civil Service. Apply: Miss Miriam R. 
cae Director, Ocean County Library, Toms River, 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in charge of Public 
Services. Supervision of all Circulation procedures, 
including clerical and student personnel, some Refer- 
ence work. Valuable training end experience for head 
librarianship in a college library or department head 
in a large university library. Salary $6000-$7500 de- 
pending upon qualifications. Write: Clyde L. Hasel- 
den, Librarian, Van Wickle Library, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. l 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN—AI ordering and 
records for books, periodicals, continuations, supplies 
and equipment purchases. (1960-61 budget for books 


and related materials is $30,000.) Salary $4800. to 
$5500. depending upon qualifications. Write: Clyde L. 
Haselden, Librarian, Van Wickle Library, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa. 

MASSAPEQUA PUBLIC LIBRARY has two po- 


sitions open now. Junior Librarian (Reference) and 


‘ Junior Librarian (Childrens). Salary $5400 to start. 


Fringe benefits include Blue Cross, Blue Shield, New 
York State Retirement, Social Security. 35 hour week, 
24 working days paid vacation, liberal sick leave. New, 
modern air-conditioned building, 35 miles from New 
York. Candidates must have, or be eligible for, New 
York State Public Librarian’s Professional Certifi- 
cate. Address reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, 
Massapequa Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, 
Massapequa, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian. Library School Degree. Public Library runs 
9 grade school libraries. Central Processing. Full-Time 
Clerical Assistant. Forward looking school system. 
Attractive school libraries, new or renovated. Suburban 
community 35 miles from New York. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5164, with experi- 
ence salary is more. Pension, Social Security. Appoint- 
ment at salary commensurate with experience. Write: 
Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
Personal interview important. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR FOUR ADDITIONAL 
STAFF MEMBERS in new library building: Refer- 
ence Assistant, Head of New York State and Special 
Collections Room and Cataloging Assistant. Salaries 
are from $5620-$6850, depending on experience. Also 
need one Reference Assistant on ten month basis 
(September, 1961, through June, 1962) at $5530 with 
possibility of re-appointment. Contact George S. 
Bobinski, College Librarian, State University College 
of Education, Cortland, New York. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Rare opportunity to equip, 
organize, open and plan policy for a municipal library 
in a new building and for an existing branch library. 
Liberal working conditions in a growing suburban 
community of 10,000 in Northern New Jersey’s historic 
Lakeland region, 25 miles from Times Square. Library 
Science degree to meet New Jersey certification and 
adequate experience required. Starting salary $6500 to 
$7000, commensurate with experience. Send resume to 
Mrs. Doris Richards, Secretary, Pequannock Township 
Library Committee, Municipal Building, Pompton 
Plains, N.J. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for assistant cataloger for 
rapidly growing college brary near Philadelphia. 
Budget has doubled in past five years. Salary, for 11 
month year, $4750-$5200 start, depending on qualifica- 
tions, plus excellent fringe benefits, including tuition 
assistance for advanced study. Candidates with subject 
masters plus L.S. degree and interest in occasional 
teaching assignment will be given preference. Write: 
Lee C. Brown, Librarian, Pennsylvania Military 
College, Chester, Pa. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Excellent opportunity for 
aggressive person to build a library system in Delaware 
Township, N.J., and help plan new building in one of 
the fastest growing areas in the east. M.S. in library 
science required, administration experience required. 
Salary open, 15 minutes to Phila., 90 minutes from 
New York. Population 35,000 increasing by 5000 per 
year. Apply: Mrs. Lenard Dietch, 326 Covered Bridge 
Road, Haddonfield, N.J. 

INDEXER ON READER’S GUIDE. Library School 
Degree. Must be interested in cataloging. 5 day, 35 
hour week, ALA pension system. Hospitalization. Va- 
cation. Many other benefits. Beginning salary $5000 or 
more depending on experience. The H. W. Wilson 
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Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. J. McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main Street, Scotts- 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. Library of 385,000 volumes, Starting 
salary $4800. 35-hour work week. One month’s vaca- 
tion, liberal fringe benefits. Modern (1952) building. 
Apply: Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, seeks a director to administer main library 
and branch in Bucks County’s fastest growing com- 
munity. Work with a young, aggressive board to ex- 
pand first-rate library service for 91,500 people living 
in this suburb of Philadelphia-Trenton. Close relation- 
ships with schools and community organizations, and 
a public relations program that makes this job a real 
career-builder (ask our retiring director). Salary.range 
-$7605-$9551 and travel allowance of $250.00. Attend- 
ance at professional conferences and meetings encour- 
aged. Cost of moving shared by library. Plenty of 
good, inexpensive housing available. Qualifications: A 
fifth year library degree and five years of administra- 
tive library experience. Apply to Mrs. Thomas J. 
Zwierlein, Personnel Chairman, 43 Shelter Lane, Lev- 
ittown, Pa. 

INDEXER FOR APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECH- 
NOLOGY INDEX. Background in science essential. 
Beginning Salary $5600.00. Annual salary review. 35 
nour, 5 day week. Vacation, sick pay, Blue Cross & 
Blue Shield paid for by Company. Other benefits. The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
ierdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

ADULT EDUCATION AND REFERENCE LI- 
BRARIAN. Salary range $6180-$6980 with annual 
increments of $200. 3 years’ experience beyond grad- 
uate library school degree required. 5-day, 37% hour 
week, month’s vacation, generous sick leave. New 
York State Retirement System, social security and 
other fringe benefits. Apply: Director, Albany Public 
Library, Albany 10, N.Y... 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Public library suburban to 
New York City; opening new air-conditioned build- 
ing. All fringe benefits, one month vacation, salary 
open. Send resume of experience and photo to Pen- 
ae ane Library, 342 Central Avenue, Lawrence, 
L.L, N.Y. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian—new building, full-time clerical assistant, 
central processing, forward-looking school system, res- 
idential community, fine swimming, Audubon bird 
end flower sanctuaries, 35 miles from New York. Sal- 
ery scale, pension, social security. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5164. With experi- 
ence more. Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 


southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. L.S. Degree necessary. 
Interesting position open July 1. Salary $4600-35200. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization—major medical insurance program. Work 


in air-conditioned building. Write: Director, Kanawha 


County Public Library, Charleston, West Va. 
SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
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dale, Ariz. | 

BUSINESS & SCIENCE LIBRARIAN. To develop 
recently esteblished department in new air conditioned 
building. Degree in library science required. Salary 
range $4860-$5760, forty hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, municipal retirement system, health insurance. 
Write: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

HEAD OF MAIN LIBRARY needed for the “Model 
City.” System includes main library, 5 branchés and 
bookmobile to serve city of 33,000 in beautiful Ala- 
bama mountains located between Birmingham and 
Atlanta. Now planning new main building in a cul- 
tural center. Usual benefits and above average salary 
to the right person. Apply to: Mr. J. C. Chisum, Asst. 
nA Anniston Public Library, P.O. Box 308, Anniston, 


a. 
WANTED: Registered Librarian to set up and be in 
charge of a new Library for a large progressive Hos- 
pital .(Medical Terminology not Necessary) Good 
salary and working conditions. Apply: Personnel Di- 
rector, Norfolk General Hospital, Norfolk 7, Va. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN for university library of 
125,000 vols. serving student body of 4100. Accredited 
L.S. degree required; minimum of 6 years experience 
required including at least 3 years in cataloging or 
closely related work in large academic library. State 
retirement and TIAA supplemental retirement plans 
plus Social Security; one month vacation. Only ap- 
plicants who are alert, dependable and capable with 
capacity for professional growth in a growing institu- 
tion need apply. Salary $6600 to $7500 depending on 
qualifications and experience. Apply: H. W. Apel, Li- 
brarian, Marshall University Library, Huntington I, 


Va. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN OR CATALOGER for 
new position in beautiful new building featured in 
this issue of ALA BULLETIN. Benefits: 40 hour week, 
Social Security, 20 working days vacation, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days, and hospital insur- 
ance plan. Apply: Miss Jean D. Cochran, Director, 
Augusta-Ricamond County Public Library, 902 Greene 
Street, Augusta, Georgia. 


southwest 
YUMA CITY-COUNTY LIBRARY, winner of the 
major Dorothy Canfield Fisher award for 1960 (read 
about us in zhe New York Times Book Review, Janu- 


- ary 22, 1961) needs a qualified associate librarian. Ex- 


panding system includes four small branches and a 
bookmobile in prospect, Excellent opportunity for 
varied experience. Air-conditioned building, friendly 
staff, dynamic library hoard. Salary $5364 to $6516, 
entrance at second step possible with outstanding ex- 
perience; usual fringe benefits. Interview may be ar- 
ranged at conference in Cleveland. Send resume to 
Librarian, Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 
READERS’ SERVICES LIBRARIAN in charge of 
supervision of circulation routines and guidance of stu- 
dents in use of book collection. Person with advanced 
subject training in addition to 5th year library degree 
preferred. TIAA, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, faculty rank, month’s annual vacation. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in medium-sized liberal arts insti- 
tution. Open after June Ist. Salary depends on training 
and experience. Apply: James F. Govan, Librarian, 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Tex. . 
LIBRARIAN. Flourishing, four year Catholic liberal 
arts college wants trained librarian. Varied duties; 
experience in cataloging necessary. Pleasant condi- 
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tions, satisfying work. Salary appropriate. Sunny cli- 
mate; capital, university city of 200,000. Position open 
now. Write to Brother Carrol, Librarian, St. Edward’s 
University, Austin 4, Tex. 

HEAD, TECHNICAL PROCESSING DEPT.— 
Johnson County Library, Merriam, Kansas. Position 
open now with $50,000 book budget. A growing, 5 year 
old county library, over 130,000 population, building 
program planned, have a Headquarters, 4 branches 
and 2 bookmobiles and is a part of the Greater Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Metropolitan Area. Classification and 
Pay Plan with good benefits and salary. Contact Mary 
Moore, County Librarian. 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE LIBRARIAN to de- 


velop new department in new air conditioned build- . 


ing. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abi- 
lene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable: Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Library, 
Abilene, Tex. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Experience in college 
or university cataloging, reference, circulation. Able 
to teach use of books and libraries to college fresh- 
men. Library degree required. Salary open. Faculty 
status. Two weeks to one month vacation, after one 
year or three depending upon rank. Social security, 
medical insurance, pension plans. 60,000 volumes. 
New library for 200,000 volumes being planned. 
Apply: Brother Paul Novosal, S. M., Director of 
Libraries, St. Mary’s University Library, 2700- Cin- 
cinnati Avenue, San Antonio I, Tex. Please give 
resume of education, transcript of credits, experi- 
ence and small recent photograph. 

ASSISTANT PARISH LIBRARIAN in charge of 
headquarters branch library. Library degree and 
experience essential. Salary range $4740~-$5940. 40 
hour week, 15 work days paid vacation, 10 work 
days sick leave, hospitalization, retirement. Apply: 
Bess Vaughan, Librarian, St. Bernard Parish Li- 
brary, P. O. Box 1095, Chalmette, La. (7 miles 


from New Orleans). 
midwest 


LIBRARIAN FOR HEAD of Community and Group 
Service Department. To work with community groups 
and develop community contacts, administer film col- 
lection, promote advisory service and program plan- 
ning. Opportunity to develop new program in an ex- 
panding library situation. Library degree, minimum of 
4 years experience required. Beginning salary up to 
$7345 depending upon experience. Annual increments. 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 
E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, two positions, Head of Branch 
Library and General Professional Assistant. Branch 
librarian has responsibility for book selection, develop- 
ment of staff and services. General professional assist- 
ant works in Adult Services Department with emphasis 
in reference, readers assistance and bibliographic re- 
search. Apply: Director, Cedar Rapids Public Library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation. Social Security, sick leave. 
Apply: Louis Seidl, _ Secretary-Treasurer, Library 
Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

- ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading guidance, book selection, and work 


` with schools. Library degree required. Salary open. 


One month vacation, Social Security, sick leave. Ap- 
ply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
County Building, Menominee, Mich. 
APPLETON, WIS. Two positions open in growing 
modern public library: Assistant Cataloger, Head of 
Youth Department. Training required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary depends upon qualifications. Classifi- 
cation and Compensation Plan, vacation, sick leave, 
retirement, social security, Blue Shield. Apply Chief 
Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 
REFERENCE HEAD in recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library in lovely residential com- 
munity 15 miles from Detroit. Book stock of 67,000. 
Five-day week, four-week vacation, social security, re- 
tirement and group insurance benefits. Salary: $5770- 
$6570 depending on experience with opportunity for 
advancement. Requirements: Degree in Library Sci- 
ence and two or more years’ experience. Apply: Jeanne 
Lloyd, Dirctor, Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham, 


ich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT with good future possibilities. 
Chicago North Shore suburb. New library building in 
June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age limit 42. 372- 
hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick leave and retire- 
ment benefits. Salary open. Contact Evanston Public 
Library, Evanston, ILL 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head services to 
children in an expanding county library system. Sal- 
ary $5023-35808. Experience desirable. Apply: Jack- 
son County Library, 1400 North West Avenue, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One month’s 
vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. Apply: 
Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology Proj- 
ect, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Il. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous experi- 
ence desirable. Salary open, depending on the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant. Sick leave, good state retire- 
ment system, 4 weeks vacation. Position open im- 
mediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public Library, 
Marion, Ohio. l 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
social security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

POPULAR LIBRARY, First Assistant. $5600-$6680 
(6 steps). Open Sept. 1. 5th year degree plus mini- 
mum 2 years experience, including training or ex- 
perience in audio-visual. Readers’ advisory service; 
promotion of library community relations by book 
talks, program planning, discussion groups; selection 
of library recordings; assisting in film and book se- 
lection, particularly music reference. Social security 
and state pension, Blue Cross and Blue Shield avail- 
able; 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days sick 
leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: Alta 
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Pa Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 
nd. 

-HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing Public 
Library, 5th year library degree, experience and ad- 
ministrative ability necessary. Pleasant suburban en- 
vironment convenient to Chicago. New building 
(1958), adequate staff (10 full time}, excellent 
budget. Municipal retirement program, sick leave, 
vacation, other fringe benefits. Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge Public 
Library, Park Ridge, H. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Public Library in 
industrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000 and supervise children’s service in 
two children’s rooms and four small branches. Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick 
leave per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: 


Hardin E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public 


Library, 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
. Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
' Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, IH. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: Two posi- 
_ tions (1) Cataleger (2) Assistant Reference Li- 

brarian. Salaries $5500 annually. 5th year degree in 
librarianship required. Academic instructor status, 
month’s vacation, sick leave and other benefits. TIAA 
after 3 years’ service. Library of over 500,000 volumes 
in large midwestern state university specializing in 
science, engineering and agriculture. Library staff 
of 120 (30 professionals, address inquiries to J. H. 
- Moriarty, Director of Libraries, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. and include small ID-Type photo- 


graph. ; 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: to administer progressive 
public library in growing city of 48,000. Building re- 
modeled in 1955. Staff 20 full-time equivalent. Classi- 
fication and compensation plan, vacations, sick leave, 
Blue Shield, Wisconsin retirement and social security. 
Requirements: B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree, 5 years ex- 
perience or equivalent, some administrative. Chal- 
lenging future. Position effective September 1. Salary 
to be negotiated. Apply: Mrs. F. S. Young, President, 
Board of Trustees, Appleton, Wis. 

FOR A PERMANENT CAREER, you can’t beat 
Cleveland Public Library. There are fine opportuni- 
ties for growth where there are 35 branch libraries, 
ane careers for children’s librarians, 13 subject de- 
vatments for specialized librarians, plus other depart- 
ments for all types of modem library service. Second 
largest public library in the United States. Cleveland 
has all the advantages of largest cities without the 
competition and pressure of crowds. Hear the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Visit top art museum. Civic and edu- 
cational activity aplenty. Fine shops and suburbs. 
There’s good living as well as good working here. 
Write about your interests and qualifications and we 
will tell you of job opportunities. Basic salary scale 
$5000-$5840; these lead to dozens of supervisory jobs 
that pay over $6000. Month’s vacation. Good pensions. 
Sick leave. Life insurance to amount of annual salary 
after one year here. Write Personnel Director, Cleve- 
vee T abp Library, 325 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 

, Ohio. 
= ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for suburban library ad- 
jacent to St. Louis. M.L.S. or equivalent and public 
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library experience preferred. Busy, friendly, com- 
munity library, 70,000 books. 7,000 phonograph re- 
cordings. Arrange for interview at Cleveland conven- 
tion. Salary $5000. Apply: to Mrs. Dorothy Ulrici, 
Librarian, University City Public Library, University 


City, Mo. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some ex- 
perience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college city 
of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Security, 
l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hour wk. Apply: 
Librarian, Albion Public Library, Albion,’ Mich. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN—Reddick’s Library, Ottawa, 
Ilinois, situated 85 miles southwest of Chicago. Popu- 
lation 20,000. Library Science degree required. Five 
day week. Retirement benefits. Salary based upon 
experience and qualifications. Write:. Mrs. Fred 
Scherer, Secretary, 54644 Guthrie St., Ottawa, Ill. 
CATALCGGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
able with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social secur- 
ity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 


TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for study. 


$5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Librarian, 
Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre Dame, Ind. 

GRACE A. DOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY, serving 
about 50,000 population, invites applications for posi- 
tions of Bookmobile Librarian: Duties: Work on 
29-foot Gerstenslager book trailer, assisted by driver- 
clerk. Balanced schedule of inside and outside duties. 
Responsible to Supervisor of Extension Service; and 
Reference Librarian: Duties: Reference work com- 
bined with advertising readers. Responsible to Super- 
visor of Adult Service. Salary range—$5370-$6170, 
three years. Positions require ALA accredited fifth 
year library degree or equivalent combination of edu- 
cation and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, social security and retire- © 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write: Mrs, Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to work 
with adults as county library service center, emphasis 
on reference and readers assistance, 5th year degree 
in Library Science required. Salary range $5500-$6500, 
starting salary depending on previous experience. An- 
nual increments on merit. 37% hour week, vacation 
one month, sick leave, Blue Cross, Social Security, 
county retirement, 9 paid holidays. Apply: Dorothy 
E. Hiatt, Librarian, Macomb County Library, 43533 
Elizabeth Road, Mount Clemens, Michigan. 

ADULT ASSISTANT. County library system, which 
started from. scratch six years ago and has grown to 
a budget of $90,000, and a circulation of 200,000, 
needs a library school graduate with some experience 
and a special interest in extension. Salary to $5200. 
Apply to Doris Wood, Librarian, Clermont County 
Public Library, Batavia, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence and extension work. Beginners enter at $5574. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8414 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Acting State Li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

CATALOGER, Library school graduate. Experience 
desirable. Month’s vacation. Usual benefits. Faculty 
status. Salary dependent on qualifications. Apply to: 
Miss Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park Col-, 
lege, 5125 N. Spaulding Avenue, Chicago. 25, HL 

POSITION OPEN. Science & Technology Division 
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Librarian at The University of Akron: book collec- 
tion in division approximately 15,750 volumes, 377 
periodical titles; faculty status; one month vacation 
and sick leave; major medical insurance benefits. Sal- 
' ary open depending upon experience. Apply: Miss 
Dorothy Hamlen, Librarian, The University of Akron, 
Akron 4, Ohio. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—yYoung People’s Li- 
brarian. These two positions offer an exceptional op- 
portunity to develop juvenile services in established 
city and county library system serving a population 
area of 70,000. Located at the foot of the Fox River 
Valley on beautiful 4-hour drive from Chicago, half 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary from $5400 
with 5 increments to $6360. Position on salary sched- 
ule is determined by qualifications and experience. 
Usual benefits: One month’s vacation, city retirement, 
and social security, sick leave, etc. Position open 
June 1, 1961. Apply: E. G. McLane, Director, 
Fond du Lac Public Library, Fond du Lac, Wisc. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS POSITIONS OPEN. 1 Ele- 
mentary-junior high, 1 high school, and 1 director of 
libraries. Library degree required. Experience desir- 
able. Up to ten years’ credit allowed for previous ex- 
perience. Beginning salary $4770 to $6570 depending 
upon experience. Present maximum $7110 for librari- 
ans and $8200 for the director. Centralized catalog- 
ing, processing, and mending. 10,000 students in an 
industrial and cultural community on beautiful Lake 
Michigan. Apply: R. B. Warren, Superintendent of 
Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN for expanding and progressive 
city in the Upper Midwest. A tremendous opportunity 
for an ambitious and capable person. A new building 
is being planned and other facilities are being ex- 
panded. Must have L.S. degree and administrative 
experience. 4 weeks’ vacation plus usual benefits, Sal- 
ary up to $8000 for qualified person. Apply to: Stewart 
Schlipf, Pres., Board of Trustees, Fargo Public Li- 
brary, Fargo, N.D. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, with interest in public 
relations, to become head librarian within six months. 


Prosperous town of 35,000, home of University of North. 


Dakota. Building program in prospect within 5 years. 
One month’s vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Li- 
brary Science, degree. Salary open. Apply Mrs. Rich- 
ard E. Frank, Librarian, Grand Forks Public Library, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—City of 18,000. in, midwest- 
ern Nebraska. Library science degree required. 40 
hour week. Sick leave. 3 weeks vacation. Social 
Security. Starting salary $5800. Write Miss Nell 
Hartman, Pres. North Platte Public Library, 314 
North Jeffers Street, North, Platte, Nebr. 


pacific northwest 


CHIEF OF ADULT SERVICES in a city of 55,000. 
Must be a graduate of an accredited library school 
and have experience. Woman preferred. Beginning 
salary $5700, municipal retirement, social security, 
hospitalization, 1 month’s vacation. Write Librarian, 
Pamly Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for a private, coeduca- 
tional university. 1700 enrollment. Located in beau- 
tiful Pacific Northwest. New, modern Crosby Library. 
Congenial atmosphere. Faculty status. Professional de- 
gree required. Supervision of one professional li- 
*brarian and three clerical workers. 40 hour week, four 
week vacation. Blue Cross and retirement plan avail- 
able. Salary $4800-$5500 depending on qualifications. 


Open July 1, 1961. ‘Contact Rev. Clifford Carroll, S.J., 
Librarian, Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. 

SCIENCE LIBRARIAN wanted for divisional li- 
brary in growing college. L.S, degree, science educa- 
tion, and at least 1 year’s experience required. Offer 
$5800-$6120 depending on ed. and exp. Many fringe 
benefits—sick leave, Soc. Sec., retirement, paid health 
and life insurance, 30 day vac. etc. Near Yellowstone, 
Grand Tetons, Sun Valley, Salt Lake City. Modern 
library bldg., good working conditions. Position open 
now; can be held until Oct. 1 if necessary. Write: Eli 
M. Oboler, Idaho State College Lib., Pocatello, Idaho. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge: Room 453, Civil 


Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 


LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
reference services for the Merced County Free Li- 
brary.. (Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Required 
college degree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458; liberal vaca- 
tion; sick leave; medical and hospitalization in- 
surance; County Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply Merced County Personnel Department, Courts 


. Building, 21st & M Sts., Merced, Calif. 


CATALOGER, with interest in children’s work. 
Municipal library serving growing missile center. 
16,500 est. city pop., 5000 fringe area. Beautiful coun- 
try, remote, new local amusements. Accred. degree. 
$417-$507. Open July 1. Apply: Mr. Arthur W. Wilson, 
Chairman of Board, 120 So. O Street, Lompoc, Calif. 

EMERGENCY OPENING. Senior Reference Li- 

brarian needed for San Joaquin Valley Information 
Service, a pioneering reference demonstration. Mini- 
mum qualifications: degree from A.L.A. accredited 
Library School; two years reference experience, pref- 
erably working with business and technical materials. 
Salary range $5112 to $6384 in five steps. Appointment 
at step two, if experience justifies, appointment will 
be made from Civil Service list, and examination 
may be taken at location convenient for applicant. 
Write or wire Edward W. Firby, Hall of Records, 
Fresno, Calif. 
HEAD OF LARGE BRANCH RESEARCH LI- 
BRARY, experience and training in the biological 
sciences or agriculture required. Salary $7008 and 
position open October 1, 1961. Cataloger and part- 
time reference librarian must have background in 
biology and agriculture, Salary $5496 and position 
open as of May 1, 1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, 
Jr., University Librarian, University of California, 
Riverside, Calif. 

TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN needed immediately 
for newly constructed headquarters of an industrial 
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research organization. Bachelor’s degree with a broad 
general background, including at least the equivalent 
of a minor in the physical sciences; fifth-year degree 
in Librarianship with emphasis in Special Library 
materals and techniques. Experience should include 
one year of general library practice, involving all 
facets of library operation; one to two years of cata- 
loging and reference service in a special library or 
in a specialized department within a large library 
system and a minimum of two years in an administra- 
tive and supervisory position. Located in California’s 
beautiful Santa Clara Valley, south of San Francisco. 
Contact: Mr. C. F. Gieseler, United Technology Corp., 
P.O. Box 358, Sunnyvale, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN AND REFERENCE 
LIBRARIAN with L.S. degrees. Positions available 
immediately. New air-conditioned library in growing 
cultured residential community near Pasadena and 
Claremont. Social Security, vacation, sick leave, health 
_ insurance. Salaries open. Apply: Mrs. Herschel Stoke, 
Secretary, Library Board, Glendora Public Library, 
Glendora, Calif. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern’ Country Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon 
experience. Library degree and 2 years of administra- 
tive experience required. Write to Kern County Per- 
sonnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. Profes- 
sional Librarians with degree in Library Science are 
needed for immediate vacancies in Reference, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Sections of the Kern County 
Free Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced may 
statt above minimum. Write to Kern County Person- 
nel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 

CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative library 
system has opening for a consultant in adult services 
and administration to advise and assist its sixteen 
member libraries in their efforts to reach and surpass 
ALA standards. The system is located in the six-county 
area immediately north of San Francisco, including 
the lower portion of the scenic Redwood Empire end 
the beautiful Napa Valley. Projects already success- 
fully launched include an excellent centralized proc- 
essing center, regional deposit center, joint film col- 
lection, private line teletype communication and the 
services of a consultant in children’s work. Liberal 
fringe benefits available. Send qualifications and sal- 
ary desired to David Sabsay, Coordinating Librarian, 
North Bay Cooperative Library System, 207 Exchange 
Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

NEW—NEW—NEW-—FRESNO COUNTY CALI. 
FORNIA New Positions—At the Librarian HI and 
IV level. Librarian III positions have been created to 
give strong direction to our library specialties—Order, 
Young Adult, Adult,—-and to head large branches. 
` Librarian IV positions have been created to lend ad- 
ministrative direction to major areas of service-— 
TECHNICAL PROCESSES (Catalog and order), 
Reader Services (Boys and Girls, Young Adult, Adult, 
Reference), Branch Operations (administrative super- 
vision of 40 branches and stations plus bookmobiles). 
New Library-—~Lecated adjacent to three national 
parks in the heart of California’s warm friendly San 
Joaquin Valley. Our main library represents the. ulti- 
mate in modern design, air-conditioned for your cem- 
fort. New Philosophy of Service—All service has been 
patron oriented to give personal, friendly, efficient aid 
to library users. Salary-—Librarian II] $5712-$7140, 
Librarian IV $6384-$7980. (Those with qualifications 
substantially above the minimum may be appointed 
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above the beginning rate.) Qualifications: Graduation 
from ALA accredited school, plus 3 years experience 
for Lisrarien HI; one additional year of supervisory 
experisnce for Librarian IV. For application and 
furthe> inzormation—immediately write, wire or 
phone: Edward W. Firb, Director of Personnel, Room 


101, Hall of Records, Fresno, Calif. Ph. AM 8-6011, ° 


Ext. 292. 


hawaii 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, I, & IHI for the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion o: the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo. 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: I— 
$5076-36468; II-—$5592-$7128: TII—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lection and the young adult section of public library 
in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library science degree 
and one year experience, Salary: $5076-$6468. Write 
to Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN II and III for the proc- 
essing and cataloging section of the public library in 
Honolulu. Requires bachelor’s degree in library sci- 
ence end 2 and 3 years cataloging experience. Sal- 
aries: [[—$5868-$7128; JII—$6468-$7860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for the extension and 
bookmobile units of the public library in Honolulu. 
Requires bachelor’s degree in library science and 1 
year children’s library experience. Salary: $5328- 
$6468. Write to: Department of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, Age 49, M.S. L.S., Elementary and Second- 
ary schools teaching experience, desires position as 
Reference Librarian in North East. Start September. 
m M. O'Flaherty, 4 Black Friar Road, Rosemont, 

a. 

Woran, age 49, desires change. BSLS and well 
traveled. Prefers public or school library in Midwest. 
Miss Mary L. Shaw, Box 204, Richland, Mich. 

Woman, B.S.L.S. experienced in public, army and 
specia. libraries, desires public or extension library 
administration. North East. B-94-W. 

CUBRICULUM MATERIALS, Educational Refer- 
ence or Decuments position desired. Experience in 
high szhool teaching and college reference, including 
documents. M.A.’s in both Education and Library 
Science. Woman. Prefer Midwest. B-95-W. 


~ 


a 


TWOSOME TEAM-WORK: M.D., 36 interdisci- ~ 


plinary orientation (quant. models, heuristics); with 


- wife, 3 years librarian-in-charge Internat. Sci. Or- 


ganization; both polylingual, seek position in Sci. 
Inform. Systems, storage-retrieval, and like domains. 
Challenge to creativity foremost consideration; prox- 
imity, integrity of team macro-assembly preferable, 
but cen mcdule: place and/or day. B-96-W. 








Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Get a Better Book Pocket, 
~ at NO INCREASE IN PRICE! 
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DEMCO Book 


Pockets are really 


tough at the corners 






POCKETS 


where the most wear occurs! 


To get stronger paper stock our chemist 
worked with the mills—testing, testing and 
testing to find the tear and fold strength re- 
quired. We have it now—a paper of much 
higher strength than anything available 
‘before. 

Demco’s new and improved Book Pocket 
is the toughest we’ve ever found! It’s made 
of the same weight stock as previous Demco 
Book Pockets, and manufactured under strict 
supervision in Demco’s own plant. Every 


mill run of book pocket stock is laboratory 
tested to maintain high quality tear strength. 
Our increase in book pocket sales tells us, 
much more certainly than mechanical test- 
ing, that this book pocket is outstanding in 
appearance, in use and in longer wear. 

You'll like this better pocket for the same 
money-——and it saves you money because it’s 
tougher-—lasts longer! Order a supply today! 
Your money back if you are not entirely 
satisfied! 


D L/BRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. 
Box 432] “Hamden” New Haven, Conn. 





Box 852, Fresno, California 
TO LIBRARIES 


since The Booklist said this a year ago: 


and Subseription Books Bulletin 


“c € The Book of Knowledge is recommended as a topically arranged supplementary reference encyclopedia 
for children of the elementary through junior high school aze in the home and in school and public ° 
libraries and as a source of exploratory reading for the same age group.) 
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the Book of Knowledge—more than ever—belongs 
on school and library shelves. With the 1961 edition, The Book of Knowledge 


has become an even greater work with new expanded coverage in the vital fields of science and social studies: a series . 
of 17 major articles on home and family life, community living and community services; a series of 8 basic articles 
on American History; a new series on basic scientific concepts and a new series on man’s efforts to conquer space; 
94 new articles in all, plus 201 completely updated articles. There are 13,652 illustrations in the 1961 edition, with 
2,000 in color. There are 8,200 pages. There are more maps—over 300 of all sizes. Altogether, more revisions than in 


any year in the history of the set. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE The Grolier Society Ince., 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 





SEPTEMBER COVER 


The ALA headquarters build- 
ing ts one of the important 
program activities of 1961. 
The cover shows the building 
as it might have been seen by 
anyone who stopped off in Chi- 
cago on his way home from 
the Cleveland Conference. On 
the left is the old building, on 
the right the national head- 
quarters of the Parent-Teacher 


Association. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library ‘world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA. endorse- 


Ment is noted. 


. Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
- versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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ALA Program Activities 


“United by Common Interests and Common Purposes,” 


Florrinell F. Morton 


Highlights of the Cleveland Conference 


1961 American Library Association Awards, Citations, 


Reading for the Blind at a New Frontier, Lee E. Grove 
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The You and the ALA prize contest is being 
repeated this year. Library school students in 
graduate and undergraduate programs are in- 
vited to state in 300 words or less, “What the 
Individual Member Means to ALA.” Two prizes 
of $50 are being donated again this year by 
Eugene Power, president of University Micro- 


- films. Through these awards the Advisory Com- 


mittee to the Membership Promotion Project 
hopes to encourage those entering the library 
profession to investigate the purposes and activi- 
ties of ALA and to consider the importance of 
membership in one’s professional association. 
Entries should be submitted in duplicate, ad- 
dressed to “You and the ALA” at ALA head- 
quarters. All entries become the property of 
ALA. The deadline is December 31, 1961. 
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ence book. 


© NEW World History Section —32 Full Color Map pages 


— 32 Important Historical Periods. 


© NEW Earth Science and Outer Space Section, cover- 


ing the Moon, Solar System, Satellites, etc. 


© ONE OF THE FIRST atlases available with complete 
1960 U. S. Census — An important addition to your refar- 


$9.95 


ence shelves—Send for your copy today, 
at the very low price of only 


School and Library Division 


GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 


730 E. Washington St. ° Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


Pennsylvania. has a new library law—the first - 
major library legislation for the state in over 
thirty years. The essential features of the library ` 
program envisioned in the new law are volun- , 
tary systems of libraries, with three levels of li- 
brary service (local libraries, district library cen- 
ters, regional resource centers); counseling on 
minimum standards; certification; trainee pro- 
gram; submission of plan for use of state funds 
as eligibility requirement for state aid; minimum 
local financial effort as eligibility requirement for 
state aid. According to the state library, “The 
Library Code was four years in the making. It 
embodies a much-needed revision and codifica- 
tion of existing library laws and also the basic 
recommendations set forth in the Pennsylvania 
Library Survey report. That study was con- 
ducted by an eminent leader in the profession, Dr. 
Lowell A. Martin, with the counsel of 17 Pennsy]- 
vanians appointed by the Pennsylvania Library 
Association. The survey recommendations had the 
further benefit of study and refinement by the 
Governor’s Commission on Public Library Devel- 
opment.” The next step is state aid, a bill for. 
which has already been written. 


* 


REVISED — ENLARGED 


1961 Edition CRAM 
MODERN WORLD ATLAS | 


368 Pages. 


© A BRAND NEW up-to-the-minute WORLD ATLAS. 
Many new features never before found in such a refer- 


Modern 


WORLD ATLAS 





September 1961 


The Atomic Energy Commission has available 
for free loan or purchase a new 20-minute color 
motion picture, “Technical Information Services 
of the AEC.” The 16mm nontechnical film sur- 
veys what is available in the unclassified atomic 
energy literature, and how the information may 
be located, obtained, and used. The film may be 
borrowed from’ the Commission’s domestic and 
overseas film libraries, whose addresses may be 
obtained from the AEC, Washington 25. 


* 


“The Cost of Library Materials: Price Trends of 


Publications” is a valuable statistical compila- 
tion just published by the Office of Education. 
Data on book production since 1930, and on 
price trends since 1947, are included. The Pub- 
lic Library—For Lifelong Learning is a new 
pamphlet on library services written by Helen 
Wessells and Rose Vainstein and also published 
by the Office. A limited number of copies of each 
pamphlet are available from the Publications 
Inquiry Unit, Office of Education, Washington 25. 


* 


For United Nations Day (October 24), the U.S. 
Committee for the United Nations, 816 21st St., 
Washington 6, offers special kits containing in- 
formation and display materials geared to im- 
plementing local UN Day programs. The kits are 
free; the Committee also has a new list of priced 
Publications Materials. 


* 


The Oklahoma State Library distributed a news 
release on the quotation from J. Frank Dobie fea- 
tured on the cover of the June Bulletin. The re- 
lease—a rather long one—was picked up in full 
by at least seven newspapers throughout the state 
and was used in at least two editorials. Elizabeth 
Y. Price, chief of information at the library, 
writes: “We found that the papers which used it 
were in cities such ‘as Chickasha and Miami, 
where there has been much library interest 
aroused recently, either by a new multi-county li- 


brary, or by a bond issue passing for a new build- . 


ing.” The story in the Tipton Tribune (popula- 
tion, 1172) was supported by an editorial in the 
same issue on the need for a local library. “Fol- 
lowing up this lead,” Mrs. Price says, “we wrote 
him urging on him the facts about multi-county 
operation and how to get it started, and giving 
` him the names of some Tillman County citizens 
in other towns interested in library development. 
He used our letter in another editorial.” cee 


ARCHIVE 


PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


FROM THE HISTORY 
OF OCCIDENTAL MUSIC 


Research Period IX. 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Cantata No. 211 »Coffee Cantata« 
Cantata No. 212 »Bauernkantate« 


Adele Stolte, soprano - Theo Adam, bass 
Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, tenor 


Members of the Gewandhaus Orchestra Leipzig, 
Kurt Thomas, Conductor 


ARC 3162 - 73162 Stereo 


9 Spiritual Songs 
from »Musicalisches Gesangbuch 
von Georg Christian Schemelli« 
7 Songs and Arias 
from the Anna Magdalena Bach Book 


Margot Guilleaume, soprano 
Fritz Neumeyer, Harpsichord 


ARC 3163 - 73163 Stereo 


* 
Research Period IV 
JOSQUIN DES PREZ 
Missa Pange Lingua 
9 Secular Works 
Pro Musica Antiqua - Safford Cape, Conductor 
ARC 3159 + 73159 Stereo 


_ Direct Import - Factory Sealed 


For further information 
and complete catalogue write: 
DECCA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
Division B. D., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 
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LOOK AT ABINGDON’S 


Ready Sept. 11 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1962 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon; lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith. The seventh volume of this com- 
prehensive commentary on the International 
Sunday School Lessons includes all features 
that made the previous volumes so popular, 
plus a new Pronunciation Guide for difficult 
biblical names. 448 pages. Still only, $2.95 


Great Evangelical Preachers 
of Yesterday. 


James McGraw. Biographical sketches of 24 
outstanding evangelical preachers from Wy- 
cliffe and Luther to Moody and Jowett. 160 
pages. $2.75 


Lamps for the Journey 


Robert E. Keighton. A completely fresh collec- 
tion of 31 readings—inspirational material 
distinguished by its depth of thought and 
vivid style. 80 pages. $1.75 


More Than Survival 


K. Morgan Edwards. A provocative discussion 
indicating the elements needed for a moral 
and spiritual revolution in our time; and the 
ultimate fruits of such a revolution. 128 
pages. i $2.25 


Pastoral Counseling 
For Mental Health 


Samuel! R. Laycock. A concise manual offering 
a practical approach to the many phases of 
counseling for mental health. Especially 
helpful are the listings of resources and 
agencies where the clergyman and his par- 
ishioners can get help. 96 pages. Paper, $1 


The Advocacy of the Gospel 


Donald O. Soper. Probably the most refreshing 
Lyman Beecher Lectures (Yale) on preach- 
ing in years, this timely book deals with the 
increasing obstacles to Christian faith and 
action. 112 pages. $2.50 


Christian Affirmations 


Costen J. Harrell. Bishop Harrell writes con- 
vincingly end beautifully of his convictions, . 
such as “God is in control of his world,” 
“Love is on the throne,’ and “The way to 
God is to give.” 128 pages. 2 


Encounter with Christ 


Merrill R. Abbey. Deals with the 16 major epi- 
sodes of Christ’s life revealed in the Gospel 
of John, emphasizing the message this gospel 
holds for today. 176 pages. $3 


Methodism and Society 


In the Twentieth Century 
Walter G. Muelder. Follows the development 
of the Methodist social conscience from the 
adoption of the Social Creed to the present. 
Volurme 2 in the four-volume MESTA (The 


Methodist Church in Social Thought and 
Action) project. 448 pages. $6.50 


QUALITY APEX 
PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


God and Men 


Herbert H. Farmer. A dynamic approach to the 
distinctive Christian teachings about God. 
208 pages. $1.25 


Jeremiah 


- Elmer A. Laslie. “A new exact, and beautiful 


trans.ation ... for the general reader,’— 
Current Religious Thought. 352 pages. $2.25 


An Ancient Mariner 


Bernard Martin. A biography of John New- 
ton, slave, seaman, slave trader, and finally 
a Christian, who under the influence of 
Whitefield and Wesley contributed to the 
abolition cf slavery. Abridged. 240 pages. $1.25 


Persecution in the 
Early Church 


Herbert Workman, A historical record of the 
sufferings of the early Christians for their 
faith. 160 pages. Abridged. $1 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 


Ready Oct. 9 


Shelters and Sanctuaries 


Charles Ray Goff. Contrasting air raid shelters 
for survival with sanctuaries where man 
finds eternal verities, Dr. Goff shows that 
we are worth saving and that God is con- 
cerned about the lives of every man, woman, 
and child today. 128 pages. $2.25 


The Flaming Spirit 


Max F. Daskam, editor. These 74 meditations 
and prayers of William L. Sullivan, at one 
time a priest in the Roman Catholic Church 
and later a Unitarian minister, provide an 
exciting basis for the discovery of meaning~ 
ful meditation. Here one enters into the ex- 
perience of devotion by way of the mind. 
With an Introduction by Gerald H. Kennedy. 
144 pages. $3 


Beliefs That Count 


Georgia Harkness. Stirring affirmations which 
give an encompassing picture of the Chris- 
tian faith—what stands behind it, what 
makes it vital, what makes it applicable to 
our generation. 128 pages. 1 


God and His People 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Devotions forming a 
comprehensive survey of the place and pur- 
pose of the Christian Church and ways of 
spiritual renewal. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


Grains of Sand 


Bernice Hogan. These 60 devotions on small 
things will appeal to women whose activ- 
ities center around their homes and work, 
and whose minds seek ever-expanding 
horizons. 128 pages. 


How to Help | 
Through Understanding 


Josephine Robertson. How to visit the sick, 
how to help the handicapped, how to help 
through letters, how to help the aging, and 
helping others find help are only part of the 
valuable guides here. 128 pages. $2.25 


John Wesley 


Ingvar Haddal. A highly readable biography 
beginning with life at his rectory home in 
Epworth and continuing through his long 
ministry. More use of Wesley’s own writings 
is made here than in many popular biogra- 
phies. 192 pages. $3.50 


Thoughts Are Things 


Graham R. Hodges. These 52 sermons for chil- 
dren are full of interesting stories and illus- 
trations that relate Christian living to their 
world. 112 pages. $2.25 


The Roman Letter Today 


Arthur Leonard Griffith. Eight messages which 
look at St. Paul’s letter as one of the time- 
less creations with special significance for 
today. 84 pages. Paper, $1 


Ready Oct. 30 


Everyday Devotions 
For Youth 


Walter L. Cook. With wit, common sense, and 
deep faith Mr. Cook has written 56 devo- 
tions ideal for individual or group worship. 
112 pages. $1.75 


Blessed Are You 


Jane Merchant. Based on the Beatitudes, this 
collection of 84 meditations in poetry and 
prayer promises to be another of Miss Mer- 
chant’s popular volumes. 112 pages. $1.75 


Ready Nov. 6 


The Context 
Of Pastoral Counseling 


Seward Hiltner and Lowell G. Colston. By using 
the same counselor in two settings—a coun- 
seling center and a church—and by com- 
paring a carefully controlled set of coun- 
selees, the authors shed considerable light 
on the value of pastoral counseling. 272 
pages. $4.50 


IN CANADA: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


IN. AUSTRALASIA: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Modern, handsome, protective, 
serviceable, economical. s 


ps 
so NE iar 














Dictiona ry - <a, 
stands | 


i Model No. 345%* 
4 Sitting Height 


In “Sit-down” and Standing Heights 


Model No. 448* — Standing Height , T 


The last word — and first choice — in dictionary stands 
for the modern library and school is Gaylord. Here's the 
proof, in two handsome new models designed to hold 
and protect the large, unabridged dictionary. 


Each Gaylord stand holds dictionary at convenient 
17° angle for reading, and the standing model serves 
extra duty as a lectern. Sliding shelf that extends 12” 
left or right provides handy writing surface. Extra shelf, 
3” below for Atlas or other reference works. ~ 


Built for long, economical service, with all steel shelves 
and uprights... in hard, smooth baked enamel Desert 
Sand finish. 





*No. 345 (Sitting Height) — 34” high at back, 26” long, 16” deep; four, 3” ball-bearing, 
swivel casters. *No. 448 (Standing Height) — Same as above except for 44” height; 4 adjust- 
able feet for firm stand. 


@ For complete information and price list, write today 


LIBRARY SUPLUS \ Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Fall—7967 





June 

*MOUNTAINS OF GILEAD 
By Jesse Hil] Ford. A novel. $4.95 

THE EMERGING NATIONS: Their Growth 

and United States Policy 

By M. F. Millikan and D. L. M. Blackmer. $4.50 
THE GOLD-HATTED LOVER 

By Edmund Keeley. A novel. $4.00 

*WE WERE ONLY HUMAN 

By Peter Ustinov. Satire. Drawings. $1.95 
*THE COMING TESTS WITH RUSSIA 

By Walter Lippmann. $2.50 


July 

HOW TO WRITE WITHOUT KNOWING NOTHING 
By H. Allen Smith. $3.75 

OFF MY TOES! 

By Elsie Masterton. Reminiscences. $4.50 


HUMAN BEHAVIOUR 
By Claire and W. M. S. Russell, $6.50 


August 


ERSKINE CALDWELL’S MEN AND WOMEN 
Selected and with an Introduction by 
Carvel Collins. Stories. $4.50 

FIRE IN THE ICE 

By Dorothy James Roberts. A novel. $5.00 


September : 

*FREE ARTIST (Reissue) 

By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Biography. $6.00 
EUGÉNIE 

By Hester Chapman. A novel. $5.00 

*BY THE SEAT OF MY PANTS: 


A Pilot’s Progress from 1917 to 1930 
By Dean C. Smith. $4.50 


BLINDNESS: What it is, What it does 
and How to live with it 
By Reverend Thomas J. Carroll. $6.00 


THE DIVIDED UNION 


By J. G. Randall and David Donald. History. $6.50 


WHY ROCK THE BOAT 

By William Weintraub. A novel. $3.95 
PICTURE HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 
By Michael Rheta Martin and Charles Crowe. 
Introduction by Geoffrey Bruun. Illus. $5.95 
A CORDIALL WATER 

By M. F. K. Fisher. Odd medical lore. 
Decorations. $3.95 

FRANNY AND ZOOEY 

By J. D. Salinger. Two novellas. $4.00 
*THE FOLKLORE OF MANAGEMENT 

By Clarence B. Randall. $4.75 

THE LONG GAINER 

By William Manchester. A novel. $4.95 


RED PLUSH AND BLACK VELVET 

The story of Melba and Her Times 

By Joseph Wechsberg. Biography. Ilus. $6.00 
THE WARTIME PAPERS OF R. E. LEE 

By Clifford Dowdey and Louis H. Manarin. 
History. Maps. $12.50 

=CLASSIC, ROMANTIC AND MODERN 

By Jacques Barzun. Criticism. $5.00 


October 


“BELOVED FRIEND (Reissue) 

By Catherine Drinker Bowen. Biography. $6.00 
THE GREAT FORGERY 

By Edith Simon. A novel. $5.95 
*TOMORROW’S ILLITERATES 

The State of Reading Instruction Today 
By Charles C. Walcutt 

introduction by Jacques Barzun. $3.95 
THE JUDAS TREE 

By A. J. Cronin. A novel. $4.95 

LOO LOO’S LEGACY 

By David Dodge. A novel, $3.75 

*THE ENCHANTRESS 

And Other Stories 

By H. E. Bates. $4.00 

THE FORTUNES OF LAURIE BREAUX 
By Charlotte Painter. A novel. $4.75 
THE HA-HA 

By Jennifer Dawson. A novel. $3.75 
“DEAR MR. G—” 

The Biography of Clark Gable 

By Jean Garceau with Inez Cocke. Illus. $4.95 
THE TOWERS OF LOVE 

By Stephen Birmingham. A novel. $4.95 
A SOUND OF TRUMPETS 

By James Wellard. A novel. $3.95 
*WORKS AND DAYS 

By Irving Feldman. Poetry. $3.95 
FALSE ENTRY : 

By Hortense Calisher. A novel. $5.00 


November 


A CHURCHILL CANVAS 

By John Spencer Churchill. Memoirs. Ius. $5.75 
*NORTH OF MONADNOCK 

By Newton F. Tolman. Reminiscences. $4.50 
BLACK MOTHER: 

The Years of the African Slave Trade 

By Basil Davidson. Ilus. $6.50 

*! REMEMBER! | REMEMBER! 

By Sean O’Faolain. Stories. $4.50 

THE END OF THE BATTLE 

By Evelyn Waugh. A novel. $4.50 


SO LITTLE TIME and POINT GF NO RETURN (1 vol.) 


By John P. Marquand. Novels. $4.95 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY: BOSTON 
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Film Cireults—Con and Pro 


I question Ida Goshkin’s praise of the film cir- 
' zuit and take exception to its limitations for 
small libraries, not on the grounds she mentions 
but on others. Having worked with them in three 
states (Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin), I find 
that their most serious limitation is the imposition 
_of a four to six week loan period, cost, and 
limitation of subject matter. 

No small library located in a community of 

from 10,000 to 25,000 people needs a dozen or 
fourteen films for a period of four to six weeks. 
They stand on the shelves half the time unused. 
Film circuits are expensive, and it is my claim 
that small libraries get little for their money, or 
_ less than they bargain for. 
‘ In Wisconsin we get from ten to twelve films a 
‘month for a ten-month season. Three of the most 
recent shipments were so badly damaged that we 
had to mail them back to headquarters. We re- 
- ceived no replacement. We pay $350 for our share 
in the circuit, which for a small library serving a 
population of 12,000 is excessive. 

In each of the three states I have withdrawn 
my library membership and built my own pro- 
gram through film catalogs. One of my com- 


plaints is the lack of films for children and young, 


people, the most enthusiastic viewers of films, if 
one has good films to offer. 

In Michigan I not only built an enthusiastic 
and responsive audience which tripled the num- 
ber of viewers, but the scope of subject matter 
and variety for both children and adults was 
broadened—all this at less than the cost of a film 
circuit! 

I find attending film meetings time-consum- 
ing, expensive, and frustrating. I select my 
films from various film catalogs containing good 
critical annotations and then order them. My pol- 
icy does have one admitted disadvantage: it takes 
more time to assemble, but the results are reward- 
ing and the costs are lower. Until such time as I 
find a better way of building a film program I 
shall follow my own method. It gives us more for 
less money. l 

Lee H. Grecory, librarian 
Joseph Mann Library 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Miss Goshkin comments: 


If Mr. Gregory is saying that he can put on a film 
program in his library at less cost than that of 
providing a film collection for use in the com- 
munity, I agree with him. This program, however, 
does not serve the same purpose as a film collec- 
tion that gives groups in the area a chance to use 
good films. A library film collection, even a small 
one, g:ves patrons a carefully selected collection 
to choose from, and an opportunity to preview the 
films before showing them. One of the principles 
of good programing is to see a film before show- 
ing it. I feel if the library provides this service it 
is encouraging the intelligent use of library re- 
sources and promoting good program planning. 

My contention is that a small community un- 
able to support a film collection can, through a 
film circuit, have access to films that will enrich 
the programs of the churches, PTA’s, service 
clubs, and social agencies. Where can these or- 
ganizétions go to find the finest in the docu- 
mentary and educational! film? Can we put a price 
tag or. the aesthetic experience of seeing the film 
Rembrand:, or Pablo Casals, or Red Balloon? 

Of course film service is expensive. It is a price- 
less service if the Jibrary provides the best in this 
field as it does in books. We would never con- 
sider sending people to a drug store rental collec- 
tion to get books. Why do we feel we can refer 
them to the free or rental circulating collections 
for their films? Doesn’t the library have the same 
responsibility for providing a selected film col- 
lection as it does a selected book collection? It 
reaches more people and with a stronger impact. 
In a small community where resources are limited 
and the local theater presents mostly a diet of 
mysteries and westerns the library has an obliga- 
tion to previde outstanding documentary films for 
use in children’s, young people’s, and adult pro- 
grams. 


Preoccupied with Status 


I am a bit disturbed at the thought of librarians 
becoming tarred with the pitch of “status-seek- 
ers.” Library conferences, articles, discussions— 
all concern themselves with the- attempts, plans, 
progress toward perfection in making ours a 
true profession. While I do not doubt the sincer- 
ity and ncbility of purpose in most of these pres- 
entations, I do question their priority. 

Roget gives the following citations under 
“Status,” and my comments on each are intended 
to clarify one librarian’s point of view with re- 
spect to our profession: 

rank—well above the average 

position in society—often invited, generally 

can hold his own (in every way!) 
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position—never supine, but prone too much 

standing—-when not sitting 

footing—firm, unless wearing spiked heels 

place—uses a book-marker, if he reads 

order—though a library processing term, pre- 
fers to use it on junior assistants 

sphere-——useful for skin-diving 

degree—-some has it, some doesn’t 

grade—uphill all the way 

class—first, except when traveling at own ex- 


pense 

caste—a system abhorred, but practised illic- 
itly 

precedence—always find one before you do 
anything 


condition—depends on when you ask him 

Seriously, were librarians to solve their many 
problems involving such things as rapid informa- 
tion handling, excellent service, and blending of 
library techniques with carefully planned mecha- 
nization, there would be no need to seek status. 
We would have earned it from our masters, the 
people. Should we not rearrange our priorities 
and, while we are at it, our perspectives? 


ALEXANDER B. Tors 
Washington, D.C. 





...a new concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow’s shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living, AMESTACK’S light and open look blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 
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Books Wanted in Pakistan 


Accompanying my husband, who was a Fulbright 
Research Scholar in 1960-61, I spent several 
months in Pakistan. When I talked to the librar- 
ians, and particularly to the undergraduate and 
graduate students, they informed me that they 
were short of hooks, especially textbooks (in the 
broader sense of the word). The help of the Asia 
Foundation, to which J had myself sent boxes of 
discarded books or duplicates, was either not 
adequate or did not give them what they needed. 

I am hereby transmitting the plea of the Pak- 
istani students who would appreciate textbooks— 
newer editions if possible—from librarians, stu- 


' dents, and other persons of good will. They can 


be sent to Professor C. A. Qadir, Punjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore, West Pakistan. 
Napa Vujica, librarian 
Wilkes College Library 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


It Helps at Budget Time 


This is 1962 budget making time and therefore 
the article “Good Libraries Are Not a Luxury,” 
by Arthur S. Owens, in the ALA Bulletin for June 
1961, comes at a most opportune time. | am send- 
ing a copy to our City Manager and copies to 


AERA a A rang 


We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


© Since 1910 ® 


AMES 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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each of my Board members, urging them to read 
it. It is just this sort of thing, in a nutshell, that a 
busy man will read and it is just this sort of thing 
that will appeal to many businessmen and at the 
same time help to get the kind of support that so 
many librarians are trying hard to get from their 
communities. 

Leonard B. ARCHER, director 

Oshkosh Public Library 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Mr. Owens has received 52 letters of apprecia- 
tion for his article, from 24 states, It has already 
been reprinted several times.—En. 


The Conference Exhibits 


Now that the ALA conference in Cleveland is over 
and our people are back, I want to send you this 
letter of appreciation. 

We attend about fifty different convention or 
conference meetings a year. All of our staff say 
that this one was outstanding—not only from the 
amount of general interest on the part of attend- 
ees, but from the standpoint of smooth manage- 
ment and consideration of the exhibitors. 

J. AUSTIN SMITH 
Director, Locker Division 
The Flxible Company 
Loudonville, Ohio 


~-and One Last Letter on Membership Dues 


As I read in the Bulletin some of the complaints 
about the new dues scale, I was both disap- 
pointed and angry to think that members of our 
profession were unwilling to support the work of 
the Association. 

The n2w dues scale is a modest one considering 
the work done by the Association in promoting 
the interests of good library service and in fur- 
thering sur own professional status. 

Some years ago, I took one look at the union 
dues scele for municipal employees and immedi- 
ately tock out a contributing membership in ALA 
—~[ was so ashamed at what I was paying to ALA 
in compariscn. And when I later learned of in- 
creased and compulsory dues required of union 
members, I felt that a subscribing membership 
was littie enough to pay our Association. This I 
have done freely and willingly. I believe in what 
the Association is doing and in its future. On 
whatever basis you wish to calculate the dues—- 
daily, weekly, monthly or annually—-I believe 
very few of us are really paying the dues we 
ought! 


EMERSON GREENAWAY, director 
The Free Library of Philadelphia 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF A VALUABLE 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOOL 


Ready October 1961 


TPI LIST 


A checklist on the title-pages and indexes of over 1400 British, 400 French 
and Belgian, 150 Italian, 65 Spanish and 275 Dutch and Scandinavian 


periodicals, 


76 pages 


clothbound 


$6.50 


This book facilitates the checking for tpi’s during the process of accessioning periodicals 


and prior to binding. 


4¥ 
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ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS— 
YOUR SUGGESTIONS PLEASE 

ALA members can make a direct and use- 
ful contribution to the successful opera- 
tion of the American Library Association 
for the year 1962-63 by helping the Com- 
mittee on Appointments select able candi- 
dates for the various Committee opportuni- 
ties. Members are asked to recall that a 
great part of the wide and varied work of 
the Association is accomplished through its 
Committees. The Committee on Appoint- 
ments has the responsibility of recommend- 
ing to the Executive Board names to fill 
vacancies on the following Committees: 


Committee on Accreditation 
ALA Committee to American Textbook 
Publishers Institute 
Audio-Visual Committee 
Committee on Awards 
Editorial Committee 
Election Committee 
Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Committee on Legislation 
Membership Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Committee on Organization 
Committee on ALA Publishing 
Resolutions (for Chicago Conference) 
Subscription Books Committee 
Joint Committees of ALA with the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council, Cana- 
dian Library Association, Catholic 
Library Association, Children’s Book 
Council, and National Education Asso- 
ciation 
All persons appointed to ALA commit- 
tees, according to Constitution Article VII, 
Section 3, are required to hold personal 
membership in the Association. Qualifying 
experience is needed in some cases, and 
this should be borne in mind when making 
suggestions, which should be directed to me 
for transmittal to this committee which is 
made up of the divisional presidents-elect. 


James E. Bryan, President-elect 

Chairman, ALA Committee on 
Appointments 

Newark, N.J., Public Library 








NEW 
BOOKS for 1962: 


@ THE SCHOOL LUNCH (1962) 


by Marian Cronan 


@ THRESHOLDS TO ADULT LIVING (1962) 
by Hazel Craig 





A Power Mechanics Series... 
EXPLORING POWER MECHANICS (1962) 
by Harold T. Glenn 


AUTOMECHANICS (1962) 
by Harold T. Glenn 


in 1961... 


FAMILY -NURSING & 
CHILD CARE 


by C. Luise Riehl 


new 1961 
Revisions... 
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HISTORIC COSTUME 
by Lester & Oerke 





Maor 


COLORING, FINISHING 
AND PAINTING WOOD 


by Newell and Holtrop 


SHEET METAL PATTERN DRAFTING AND 
SHOP PROBLEMS 
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by Daugherty & Powell 


1960 Revisions... 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS WOODWORKING 
by Feirer 
ADVANCED WOODWORK AND FURNITURE MAKING 
by Feirer 
TEACHING THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
by Ericson and Seefeld 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS, Book 1 
by McDermott & Nicholas 


DRESS 
by Oerke 


SELF-EXPRESSION THROUGH ART 
by Harrison 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA ; 
Nicholas et al 


order your copies foday from 


BENNETT BOOKS 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Ine. 
401 Duroc Building 
Peoria, Illinois 
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NOW! 
IMPROVED 


MYSTIK 


BRAND 





WIDE X S40" iONGO 


BOOK REPAIR TAPE 
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NON- BLOCKING Foes 
‘Better than ever, an. exclusive new. vinyl | 
coating on Mystik Book Tape keeps books 

frora sticking together on shelves—even 

in hottest climates. Adhesive never builds . 
_up at edges, never oozes from roll, Water: 
proof, shrinkproof, it won't buckle be- ~ 
come gummy or r get. brittle! | o 
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NEW EASY UNWIND! 


E i Mystik Book Tape zips off roll 
quicker, easier than ever—tears into exact 
lengths and widths, neatly, cleanly for 

strong, permanent repairs. Extra-thin, it 
conforms to any book surface perfectly. 

i It’s easy to write on, too—Mystik is ree : 

- of tightly woven plasye coated, cloth! -« r 
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MYSTIK BOOK REPAIR TAPE 


A SIZE AND COLOR FOR EVERY LIBRARY NEED! 


Choose the two or three-inch width roll in 13 attractive colors or the 
extra-wide band, four-inch width roll in seven colors. Keep several 
rolls of improved Mystik Book Repair Tape on hand—always! 


EVERY ROLL WITH FAMOUS MYSTIK QUALITY 


Order improved Mystik Book Repair Tape from your regular supplier today! 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, INC. 
2635 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39 
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PRENTICE-HALL’s 
NEW BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 





THE COPPER KETTLE 


By Annette Turngren. Illustrated by Polly Jackson. The 


warm, appealing story of Mari, her family and friends who | 


live on the tiny Swedish island of Oland in the late 1800’s. 
Companion book to Flaxen Braids. Ages 8-12 October $2.95 


THE GIRL FROM JOHNNYCAKE HILL 


By Virginia Frances Voight. Ulustrated by William A. 
McCaffery. Alone in a sparsely settled section of Connecticut 
in 1789, Rebecca and her mother struggle to establish a farm 
despite an unfriendly neighbor and a dispute with Indians 
over ownership of the land: Ages 8-12 October $3.50 
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THE GALICO BALL 


By Margaret Crary. When 
hostile tribes threaten to 
attack a frontier town, a 
young girl’s knowledge of 
the Indian and his ways 
helps avert catastrophe in 
this exciting chronicle of 
the early days of Sioux. City. 
Ages 10-14 October $3.00 


HOW LIFE 
GOES ON 


By Irving Zeichner. Illus- 
trated by Janet McCaffery. 
A complete, clearly written 
account of reproduction in 
plants and animals — from 
the simplest one-cell crea- 
tures through man. Many 
drawings, diagrams and ex- 
periments. 

Ages 10up October $2.95 


MISSION TO 
BAYOU PIERRE 


By VM. Mundy. The Nat- 
chez Trace—one of the most 
dismal and dangerous trails 
in early America—is the 


‘setting for this fast-paced 


story about a boy who un- 
wittingly becomes involved 


- in the political intrigues of 


Aaron Burr. 
Ages 12-16 October $3.00 


P-H Junior Books 


All Cloth Bound 





Complete catalog and approval copies available from: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ¢ Library Service Dept. 
P. O. Box 500 © Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Save 94% of Periodical storage space `` 
with University Microfilms 


Over 7500 Serial 
—= publications now . 


These handy little boxes are pro- 
viding adequate periodical refer- 
ence service—-while saving 94% 
of storage space— for many lead- 
ing libraries. It is accomplished 
by following the suggestions in 
this two-part program. 





1 n Keep regular issues available for the first year 
or two—the period of greatest use. Then, get 
microfilms for enduring reference needs. It costs 
no more than binding the shelf worn periodi- 
cals—saves 94% of space. 


a oe ae 
gees, 


2 =» Replace present backfile volumes with microfilms 
when the stack space they take is needed for better 
use. It costs much less than a building addition. 


| 

| 

fe Many new titles have been added to UM availabili- 

Lf ties in the last few months, making the service more com- 

H prehensive than ever. Write for the complete list of backfile 
and current volumes. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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REPORT ON A QUESTIONNAIRE 


The lawyer who pleads his own cause (who, 
according to a legal proverb, has a fool for a 
client) is no more foolish than the editor who 
fails to seek outside guidance in planning his 
publication. The letters of praise or blame, the 
casual suggestions that come in the day’s mail 
are helpful if they can be evaluated against a 
broad, firm background of objective informa- 
tion about the reader and what he expects of 
the publication. Without this background, they 
can easily be misleading. 

The readers of the ALA Bulletin are the 
members of the American Library Associa- 
tion. By and large, our information about the 
membership is better than the average editor’s 
information about his readers. But the same 
cannot be said about what they expect of their 
membership journal. 

The best source of such information is a 
reader survey. Three times within the last five 
years, Bulletin readers have been asked to an- 
swer a simple, one-page questionnaire on the 
magazine. The questions measure the thor- 
oughness with which the magazine is read, the 
readership of the various regular features, the 
usefulness of the special issues, and the de- 
sirability of new features and new subject 
matter for the articles. 

These questionnaires were distributed at the 
Midwinter Meetings in 1955 and 1961. The 
replies, particularly the many thoughtful com- 
ments, have been extremely helpful, coming 
as they did from a group which is interested 
in ALA affairs and well informed about them. 
This very familiarity, however, may differ- 
entiate the typical Midwinter delegate from 
the typical ALA member (if such there be). 
Last spring, therefore, the same questionnaire 
was mailed to a random sampling of personal 
members of the Association. The sampling was 
made by taking the personal name nearest the 
top of each column of the 1960 Membership 
Directory. Before the questionnaires were 


mailed a rough check was made to insure that 
geographical areas and fields of interest were 
fairly represented in the sampling. Of the 788 
questionnaires mailed, 265, or 34 per cent, 
were returned. 

Three factors tend to validate the replies 
of this small sampling of the membership: 1) 
the questions had been tested by two previous 
uses, 2) the random sampling was proved to 
be representative, and 3) the percentage of 
returns was above average. It may be added 
that the comments included in the returns 
showed a wide range in the amount of interest 
in and information about ALA and its activi- 
ties, particularly its publications. 

The replies show that— 

e 96 (36 per cent) of the respondents regu- 
larly read 50 per cent or more of the maga- 
zine; 157 (59 per cent) scan it, reading only 
items of special interest; and 12 (5 per cent) 
scan it. 

e 226 (85 per cent) have found the special is- 
sues interesting or useful and 185 (70 per 
cent) would like to see more of them. The 60 
replies to the question on specific uses made 
of these issues will be helpful in planning for 
the future. 

@ 214 (81 per cent) find the advertisements 
informative; they aid 146 (55 per cent) in 
buying. It is gratifying to be able to establish 
the value of the advertising program to the 
readers, since 403 (40 per cent) of the pages 
in the 1960 ALA Bulletin consisted of ad- 
vertising. 

@ 112 respondents wanted more technical pro- 
fessional articles; 49 wanted more articles on 
subjects in allied fields; 48 wanted more gen- 
eral articles; 33 wanted more detailed reports 
of ALA activities; 25 wanted longer reports 
on Midwinter Meeting and the annual con- 
ference; and 9 made other choices. It is sig- 
nificant that 22 per cent of the respondents 
asked for more detailed reports of ALA ac- 
tivities, including conferences and Midwinter 
Meeting. 

In all, 161 (61 per cent) of the respondents ` 
made comments supplementing their replies to 
the questions, This is in itself a significant 
measure of interest in the magazine, but even 
more important is the help these comments 
will give in planning its future, both to the 
editor and to the policy- and budget-making 
bodies of the Association. eee 
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ong American Universities, has 
=... , more than 124,000 living graduates and former 
ae students. Famous alumni include Ernie Pyle, 

| Wendell L. Willkie, and Hoagy Carmichael. The ` 
L o m i eei new Lilly Library contains one of the most-valu:" * 
able collections of rare books and manuscripts 
in the United States, including more than 100,- 
000 rare books and 1,500,000 manuscripts. 






If you are considering a new : 
library, or expanding or modern- 


joie au ek necne consuli The private library of Mr. J. K. Lilly, Jr., of 
Globe-Wernicke’s free Indianapolis, is regarded as the largest and 
library planning service. Write today most valuable gift of its kind ever made to 


for complete information. Dept. 


an American University. High quality Globe-- 
Wernicke steel book stacks were chosen for the 
Lilly Library. et 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE Co. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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Holt, Rinehart and Winston 





SoA “INCREDIBLE 
NAVAL DEBACLE 
OFF GUADALCANAL 


by Richard F. Newcomb 


author of Abandon Ship! 


Based on official records suppressed 
for many years, this is the taut, fully 
documented story of the most, humili- 
ating defeat in the history of the United 
States Navy. “A phenomenal job of 
historical research . . .. a triumph of 
the writing art. — RICHARD 
TREGASKIS, author of Guadalcanal 
Diary. 16 pages of photographs; end- 
paper maps. September 28th. $4.95 
YA 





The first 
full-length novel 
ever published 


about 
John Calvin 


The Master 
of Geneva 
by Gladys H. Barr 


author of Monk in Armour 


A warm, inspiring John Calvin — whom 
“even Calvinists have never known” 
-is brought vividly to life in this fas- 
cinating novel based on his life. 
October 26th. $3.95 YA 


FALL HIGHLIGHTS 


The Big-League Book 
for Baseball Fans 


Baseball 


in America 
by Robert Smith 


Over 200 choice illustrations, plus new, 
personal anecdotes of the men who 
have made the game great, highlight 
this entertaining history of American 
baseball, from its origin to the present 
day, 8%” x 11”. September 18th. $8.95 
before Christmas; $10.00 thereafter. 
YA 









The book on kidmanship 
not even JEAN KERR or 
RoBERT PAUL SMITH 
dared to write! 


Over the Fence 
Is Out 


by Jonathan Rhoades 


No grown-up little boy — or grown-up 
little girl he married ~ will be able to 
resist this Thurberesque memoir of the 
author’s untrammeled, Freud-less, and 
outrageously funny childhood. Illus- 
trated by Rost Day. October 2nd. $3.50 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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THE ASSOCIATION VOTED AT CLEVELAND TO CHANGE THE MEMBERSHIP DUES. ELSEWHERE, IN 
THIS ISSUE, YOU WILL FIND AN ACCOUNT OF THIS ACTION. THERE WAS EXTENSIVE AND 
FREE DISCUSSION ON THIS ISSUE COMING FROM REPRESENTATIVES OF ALL DUES PAYING 
CATEGORIES» ONE VELEWPOINT, NOT HEARO ON THE FLOOR, REACHED ME DIRECTLY AFTER 
COUNCIL HAD VOTED TO RECOMMEND THE FROPOSED NEW DYES SCALE TO THE MEMBERSHIP. 
IN A NOTE DELIVEREO TO ME, A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCEATION WROTE: "THIS MORNING'S 
ALA COUNCIL MEETING INSPIRES ME TO act. My LiFe MEMBERSHIP SHOULD NO LONGER 
BE CARRIED AT THE 'BARGAIN PRICE AND | ENCLOSE CHECK FOR THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
($300.00) TO MAKE IT LEGAL!" 


PRINTING OF THE MEMBERSHIP BLANKS FOR THE REVISED DUES SCHEDULE WILL BE COM= 
PLETED BY THE END OF SEPTEMBER. INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS WILL RECEIVE THEIR 
NOTICES EARLY IN OCTOBER AND NOTICES TO PERSONAL MEMBERS WILL FOLLOW AS SOON 
THEREAFTER AS POSSIBLE. IN ORDER TO PROCESS CUES WITH A MINIMUM OF GORRESPOND= 
ENCE ANO CORRECTION, MEMBERS ARE ASKED NOT TO REMIT DUES FOR 1962 PRIOR TO THE 
RECEIPT OF THE NEW FORMS. ‘ 


SINGLE Copy PHOTOCOPYING IN LIBRARIES. {IT SEEMS CESIRABLE, BECAUSE OF THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF THIS SUBJECT, TO DISCUSS IT AT SOME LENGTH IN THIS COLUMN. 


THe ALA Council on Juty 13, 1961, APPROVED THE REFORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

ON FAIR Use. IN PHOTOCOPYING. THE REPORT, WHICH AFPEAREOD IN THE JuNE, 1961, ALA 
BULLETIN, REGOMMENDED "THAT IT BE LISRARY POLICY TO“FILL AN ORDER FOR A SINGLE 
PHOTOCOPY OF ANY PUBLISHED WORK OR ANY PART THEREOF. 


THE ACTION OF COUNCIL FOLLOWED ADOPTION OF THE REPORT BY OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS REPRESENTED ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE. THESE ARE THE ASSOCIATION OF 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES, THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF Law LIBRARIES, AND THE ALA. 


THE REPORT, AND THE ACTION TAKEN BY THE ASSOCIATIONS INVOLVED BRINGS TO COMPLE= 
TION A LONG AND USEFUL STUDY OF THE PROBLEM OF PHOTOCOPYING AND MARKS AN IMPOR= 
TANT STEP TOWARD THE CLARIFICATION OF A PROBLEM WHICH IS COMPLICATED BY THE 
CONFLICTING NEEDS AND RIGHTS OF AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, LIBRARIES AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST. 


A STUDENT HAS ALWAYS BEEN FREE TO "copy! BY KAND, AND THE COPYING PROBLEM DID 
NOT REALLY EMERGE UNTIL THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MECHANICAL COPYING DEVICES. 
ATTEMPTS IN THE ‘30'S TO FIND A PRINCIPLE ON WHICH TO BASE SCHOLARLY PHOTOCOPY- 
ING IMMEDIATELY ENCOUNTERED THE CATEGORICAL STATEMENT OF THE COPYRIGHT ACT THAT 
THE COPYRIGHT PROPRIETOR HAS THE EXCLUSIVE" RIGHT TO. COPY HIS WORK; IT SHOULD 
BE NOTED, HOWEVER, THAT THE ACT DOES NOT GIVE HIM THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO USE 
HIS WORK. 


HOWEVER, EVEN WITH RESPECT TO THE "EXCLUSIVE! RIGHT TO COPY, THE COURTS HAVE 
HELD THAT THIS MUST DEFER UNDER CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES TO OTHER RIGHTS; AND TO 
COVER THESE SITUATIONS THEY HAVE DEVELOPED THE DOCTRINE OF "FAIR USE", ALTHOUGH 
ONLY A COURT CAN STATE OEFINITIVELY WHETHER A PARTICULAR AGT OF COPYING FALLS 
WITHIN FAIR use", THe JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE REPRODUCTION OF MATERIALS FOR 
RESEARCH ATTEMPTED IN 1935, IN THE SO*GALLEO GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCEATION OF BooK PUBLISHERS, TO SET FORTH THE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH 
LIBRARY PHOTOCOPYING MIGHT BE EXPECTED TO COME WITHIN THE SCOPE OF THAT DOCTRINE 
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(JouRNAL OF Documentary ReprRooucTION (2:29-36 Marck 1939). WHEN THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF 300K PUBLISHERS WAS SUCCEEDED BY THE Book PUBLISHERS BUREAU, 
INC., THE AGREEMENT WAS RENEWED WITH THAT BODY IN 1939 (l810). THE AGREEMENT 
WAS SIMILARLY THE BASIS FOR THE MATERIALS REPRODUCTION CODE ADOPTED BY THE 

ALA CounciL at iTS Mtowinter Meeting in 1940 CALA BuLttetin 35:64 Fesruary 1941). 


THE CRITICISM CAN BE MADE OF BOTH OF THE ABOVE STATEMENTS THAT THEY WERE WRITTEN 
NOT IN TERMS OF AN AFFIRMATIVE PRINCIPLE BUT IN TERMS OF AN EXCEPTION TO ANOTHER 
PRINCIPLE ANO SO ARE HEDGED AROUND WITH A NUMBER OF RESTRICTIONS ANO FORMALETIES. 
TAE REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PHOTOCOPYING, BY CONTRAST, AFFIRMS THE ` 
PRINCIPLE ON WIIICH LIBRARY PHOTOCOPYING IS BASED = NAMELY, THAT THE MAKING OF 
SINGLE COPIES IS A DIRECT, NATURAL AND NECESSARY EXTENSION OF TRADITIONAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE. 


it 1S NATURAL THAT AUTHORS, COMPOSERS, AND PUBLISHERS MAY SEE THIS PROBLEM 
SOMEWHAT DIFFERENTLY AND MAY INTERPRET THE COPYRIGHT LAW DIFFERENTLY FROM THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE AND ITS COUNSEL. ATTORNEYS FOR SOME OF THESE GROUPS HAVE 
INDEED SUBSEQUENTLY PRESENTED THEIR views TO ALA. IN PARTICULAR, THEY HAVE 
ASSERTED WITH SOME VIGOR THAT THEY CONSIDER THAT THE PHOTOCOPYING BY A LIBRAR) 
OF AN ENTIRE WORK THAT IS FOR SALE BY THE COPYRIGHT PROPRIETOR IS A CLEAR AND 


POTENTIALLY DAMAGING INFRINGEMENT. IN THESE MATTERS, THE REPORT OF THE JOINT 


COMMITTEE DOES NOT, OF COURSE, HAVE THE FORCE OF "LAW AND DOES NOT RELIEVE ANY 
LIBRARIAN OF KIS INDIVIDUAL LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES WITH RESPECT TO 


PHOTOCOPYING DONE IN HIS LIBRARY. LIBRARIANS WILL NEED TO CONTINUE TO DEAL 
WITH THIS PROBLEM CAREFULLY AND RESPONSIBLY AS THEY HAVE IN THE PASTe 


THE CONFLICTS OF INTEREST IN THE AREA OF LIBRARY PHOTOCOPYING ARE PROBABLY FAR 
MORE SUPERFICIAL ANO LESS IMPORTANT THAN THE 1OENTITIES OF INTEREST. ALMOST 
ALL LIBRARY PHOTOCOPYING IS FOR USE IN RESEARCH, THE AUTHORS OF THE MATERIALS 
PHOTOCOPIED AND THE LIBRARY USERS FOR WHOM IT 1S COPIED ARE NEARLY ALWAYS 
PERSONS WITH. SIMILAR INTERESTS = THE SAME PERSON INDEED MAY BOTH USE AND, THROUGH 
HIS PUBLISHED WORKS, BE A SOURCE OF PHOTOCOPYING, | FEEL SURE THAT NO 
RESPONSIBLE AUTHOR OR PUBLISHER WANTS TO PREVENT THE APPROPRIATE USE OF 
PHOTOCOPYING TO ADVANCE RESEARCH; | KNOW THAT NO LIBRARIAN WANTS TO USE IT 

IN A WAY THAT ABUSES THE LEGITIMATE RIGHTS OF COPYRIGHT PROPRIETORS» A SOUND 
POLICY EXPRESSING THE COMMON INTERESTS OF ALL THOSE INVOLVED NEEDS TO BE 
WRITTEN INTO THE LAW ITSELF. WE HAVE A CHANCE TO PLAY OUR PART IN THAT IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE'S PROPOSALS FOR A GENERAL REVISION OF 

THE COPYRIGHT LAW. PHOTOCOPYING iS ONE OF THE MANY ISSUES IN THE REVISION 
THAT AFFECT LIBRARIES ANO WILL REQUIRE OUR CLOSE ATTENTION OURING THE COMING 
YEAR. 


THIS SUBJECT WILL BE DISCUSSED FURTHER IN THE QCTOBER ISSUE. 
Aen I wa , “ 
° Z zpena 
Oraii PE Lge 


August 15, 19614 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17—23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14— 

20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San F rancisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. "Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29—Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1963. 
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ALA ELECTION RETURNS 


James E. Bryan, director of the Newark Public 
Library, has been elected first vice president, 
president-elect. Harry N. Peterson, librarian of 
the Washington, D.C., Public Library, is second 
vice president. 

Elected as Councilors for four-year terms are: 
Joun F. Anperson, director, Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Public Library; H. RICHARD ARCHER, librarian, 
Chapin ` Library, Williams College; June E. 
BAYLess, city librarian, San Marino (Calif.) 
Public Library; Laura E. Catron, head, Cen- 
tral Boys and Girls Division, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; Jane ADDAMS DaRRAH, director, 
Work with Children, Seattle Public Library; 
Nancy JANE Day, supervisor, Library Service, 
South Carolina Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia; Mary K. Eaxin, librarian, Youth Col- 
lection, Iowa, State Teachers College Library, 
Cedar Falls; Mary V. Gaver, professor, Gradu- 
ate School of. Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; Mar GRAHAM, supervisor, School .and 
Children’s Libraries, Library. Extension Di- 
vision, Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baltimore; CGioyp DAKE :GuLL, trustee, 
Library Association, Rockville, Md.; ESTHER 
Mar HENKE, extension librarian, Oklahoma 
State Library, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Atma S. 
Jacoss, librarian, Great Falls (Mont.) Public 









THE = 
SHOWCARD \ 
MACHINE 





boy 


Welcome addition to any library! 


Library; Mrs. Roperta C. Keniston, librarian, 
Undergraduate Library, University of Michigan; 


. ALICE Louise LeFevre, director, Department of 


Librarianship, Western Michigan University; 
Mrs. Heren H. Lyman, specialist, Adult Serv- 
ices, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son; Exitsworta Goopwin Mason, head li- 
brarien, Coburn Library, Colorado College; 
MARGARET OLDFATHER, cataloger, Ohio State 
University Libraries; Atta M. Parks, assistant 
director, Gary (Ind.) Public Library; RUSSELL 
SHANK, assistant librarian, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Berkeley; THOMAS SHULER SHAW, 
head, Public Reference Section, General Refer- 
ence and Bibliographic Division, Library of Con- 
gress: Mrs. MARGARET K. SPANGLER, assistant 


librarian, Pennsylvania State University Library, 


University Park;. Marion VEDDER, institution li- 
brary consultant, Extension Division, New York 
State Library, Albany; Mrs. Sara Germon Woy, 
assistant coordinator, Work with Young Adults, 
Free Library of Philadelphia; Wyius E. 
Wricut, librarian, Williams College Library. 
Donan E. Strout, professor, Graduate School 
of Library Science, University of Illinois, was 


elected to fill the two-year unexpired term of 


Sarah Reb ecca Reed. 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, ro- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can cap- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of Icy- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full fve years. Sizes for all needs, 


lf you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio 5t., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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YOU ARE 
THE PUBLISHER 


of books and pamphlets 
meeting the needs and wants 
of the profession 








coming soon 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SURVEYS, 1938-1952 
ACRL Monograph No. 25, by E. Walfred Erickson — | 
PATTERNS IN READING 
Second Edition, by Jean C. Roos 
recent successes 


Publishing Department - 


A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR 


ELEMENTARY GRADES, 7TH ED. $2.00 


A Basic Book COLLECTION FOR 
Juntor Hicu Scuoors, 3p Ep. 


Costs or Puguic LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN 1959, supplement to 
Public Library Service 75¢ 
Tue First FREEDOM: LIBERTY AND 
JUSTICE IN THE WorLp or Books 
AND READING $8.50 
GUIDE TO REFERENCE Books, 7TH ED., 
THIRD SUPPLEMENT, 1956-1958 $3.75 


. GUIDELINES FoR LIBRARY PLANNERS $3.75 


GUIDES ‘ro Newer EDUCATIONAL 
Menia: Firms, FILMSTRIPS, 
Puonorecorbs, Rano, SLIDES 
AND TELEVISION $1.50 

LEeET’s Reap TOGETHER: BOOKS FOR 

. FAMILY ENJOYMENT. / copy, $1.50; 
10, $13.50; 25, $27.50; 50, $50.00 


$2.00 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING 


POPULATION, P. L. Reporter No. 10 $1.75 


 Puguic Lisrary PoLiciEs: GENERAL AND 


. SPECIFIC, P. L. Reporter No. 9 $1.7 5 


REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LIBRARY, filastrip, 35 mm, color $7.50 


SCIENTISTS APPROACHES TO INFORMATION’ 
ACRL Monograph No. 24 $2.50 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS’ 


$2.50, suppl. A Discussion Guine, 65¢ 
Combined Price - $3.00 


STUDYING THE ComMuNITY: A BASIS FOR 
PLANNING LIBRARY ADULT EDUCATION ` 
SERVICES $2.50 


SUBJECT INDEX To Books ror PRIMARY 
GRADES, 2D ED. $4.50 


Susscrietion Booxs BULLETIN Reviews 
1956-1960 $5.00 


"TRAINING FoR LIBRARIANSHIP BEFORE 


1923 $7.00 


Send for the COMplete 1961 catalog, ALA books & pamphlets 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION -> 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11 
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by Bierar T. Micie 


OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION: A FAMILIAR PATTERN 


Anyone who was old enough or impressed 
enough to remember some of Representative 
Martin Dies’s reports, in the late thirties, of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
must have thought there was something familiar 
about the Miami American Legionnaire’s objec- 
tions last winter to the holding of the Great 
Decisions programs in the Miami Public Library. 
It was in the report of the committee’s hearings 
in 1938 that the Foreign Policy Association was 
named several times as an organization that co- 
operated with “pacifist” groups, “red defending 
movements,” and the like, and was listed among 
“organizations whose activities increase interna- 
tional understanding or which support peace or- 
ganizations through affiliations’ with these 
gsroups——along with such organizations as the 
American Society of International Law, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the Camp Fire Girls, Inc., the 
China Institute in America, the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America, the Insti- 
tute of International Education, Inc., the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, 
the Pan American Union, and a number of 
others. 

In Miami, at one of the meetings early in the 
1961 series of the Great Decisions program, 
sponsored for the second year by the Miami 
News, a member of the discussion group reputed 
to be the chairman of the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of an American Legion post in 
Miami brought a copy of The Truth About the 
' Foreign Policy Association, prepared by the 
Waldo M. Slaton Post No. 140, Atlanta. Frank 
B. Sessa, Miami city librarian, reports that the 
man insisted on reading the pamphlet in its en- 
tirety, and “since he was a man with a powerful 
voice, he completely broke up the meeting, and 
not only that, he broke up all the study on the 
second floor of the library where the auditorium 
is located.” 

Mr. Sessa had previously received a call from 
a local dentist who protested the library’s “spon- 
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sorship” of the program on the basis that individ- 
uals behind the Foreign Policy Association were, 
if not outright Communist, at least suspect. (The | 
library did not itself sponsor the program.) 

After the meeting at the library had been dis- 
rupted, Mr. Sessa canceled the rest of the meet- 
ings, kecause the group could no longer conduct 
itself in an orderly fashion without disturbing 
those who were attempting to read. The Board of 
Library Trustees held a hearing to determine 
whether meetings of this sort should be con- 
ducted in the Main Library, and sponsors of the 
program and its opponents presented arguments. 
One cf the latter protested use of a tax-sup- 
ported institution for “a brainwashing device.” 
After the hearing the board allowed ten days for 
presentation of further statements or documents 
pro or con. 

The board ruled that the Great Decisions 
meetizgs could be continued until the series was 
completed, but that they should be held in one of 
the new branches with meeting rooms rather 
than m the Main Library. The meetings were 
held to be “inherently noisy,” and since the Main 
Library was compelled to open study rooms on 
the sezond floor, auditorium programs that were 
apt to be noisy were no longer to be held in this 
building. 

“The position taken by the board,” Mr. Sessa 
said, “was that no one had presented evidence 
that this was a Communist organization; that it 
was not making its decision upon this basis, it 
was simply amending its policy on the kind of 
meetings that could be held in the Main Library 
without interfering with quiet reading and study, 
which is, after all, the basic function of the li- 
brary.” 

The Great Decisions program is sponsored na- 
tionally by the Foreign Policy Association— 
World Affairs Center, and by many local com- 
munity and regional organizations throughout 
the United States. Its seventh annual series got 
under way last January with an anticipated quar- 
ter of a million people participating in its dis- 
cussion groups. Among the eight major foreign 
policy issues under discussion in 1961 are “Dead- 
lock Over Germany,” “The Soviet Challenge and 


* Wich its 111 pages of reproductions of pages from 
House Committee reports, newspaper articles, F.P.A. 
publications, and letters, fully footnoted, sidenoted, 
and annotated, this would have been a herculean task. 
The pamphiet, available for $1.00 from the publisher, 
is directed toward those “who being untouched by the 
sophistries of Vera Micheles Dean and her school of 
America-Lasters will stand up like men and act like 
Americans.” 
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World Leadership,” “France and Western 
Unity,” “The UN and Explosive Africa,” and 
“The Americas in Jeopardy.” 

Several hundred libraries in the United States 
make their buildings available for meetings of 
the program and cooperate with community 
groups in sponsoring them. Among these are 
junior chambers of commerce, world affairs 
councils, adult education associations, United 
Nations associations, and chapters of the League 
of Women Voters. Great Decisions has become 
an important force in developing wider interest 
in world affairs. 

In Miami, Mr. Sessa says, the Great Decisions 
groups have had rough sledding in other areas 
of the city as well, and that even in churches 
there was some upheaval, “but most of them 
stuck to their guns and finished the series.” He 
adds that he was caught squarely in the middle 
of the controversy, for when he stopped the pro- 
gram the proponents of free speech felt he was 
interfering with it and that he should have called 
a policeman to maintain order. But he had a 
horror of running a library under the watchful 
eye of the law. Those on the other side criticized 
him for not canceling the meetings because of 
their questionable character, not because of the 
disturbance they caused. 

In Savannah, Georgia, members of the Ameri- 
can Legion objected to the Great Decisions pro- 
gram last spring and accused the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association of being made up of Communists, 
surrounded by a group of innocent and un- 
suspecting people who work with them unknow- 
ingly against their own country. A grand jury 
investigation was held, but evidence presented by 
the accusers was considered inconclusive by the 
jurors. 

Since the Dies Committee’s listing of the For- 
eign Policy Association with “red-defending 
movements” in 1938, references to the association 
and to Vera Micheles Dean have been made from 
time to time in hearings of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. The name of Mrs. 
Dean is synonymous in the minds of many stu- 
dents of world affairs with the association, for 
she has long edited the notable Headline Series 
and has held other important editorial responsi- 
bilities. She has taught in several colleges. Just 
this year she terminated thirty active years with 
the association. She has frequently been the 
center of attack from people who fear interna- 
tional-mindedness.? 

In 1950, the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, then under the chairmanship of John S. 
Wood of Georgia, issued a report on the Congress 


of American Women held in 1949, in which it 
was stated that among the Americans who par- 
ticipated in an International Assembly of Women, 
at Kortright, New York, in 1946, was Mrs. Dean, 
“who arrived in this country from Russia in 
1919.” 

“Behind the perfect front afforded by the 
esteemed F.P.A.,” says the committee report, 
“Mrs. Dean has been sending forth an unending 
stream of propaganda, intermingled with genu- 
ine information, that is calculated to strengthen 
the position of the Soviet Union in pursuing all 
its aims, regardless of their nature and their 
effects upon the interests of world peace and the 
United States. 

“Mrs. Dean called upon the assembled women 
to ‘whittle away their conceptions of national 
sovereignty’ and called upon them to pull them- 
selves out of the ‘ancient grooves of national- 
ism.’ ” 

At a hearing before the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee on July 21, 1953, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, president of the Methodist 
Church’s Division of Foreign Missions, was ex- 
tensively questioned about his opinion of Mrs. 
Dean’s Headline book, Russia—Menace or Prom- 
ise (1946), which the Methodist Board of Mis- 
sions and Church Extension had recommended 
to Methodist ministers as a book that would help 
to acquaint them “with the facts involved in our 


‘present relationships with Russia,’ and he an- 


swered that it was regarded by the board as an 
excellent factual presentation of a situation by 
a competent scholar, 

Kit Clardy, Representative from Michigan, 
who had asked the question, replied, “And I have 
read it and J have extensive notes and I regard it 
as one of the most arrogant pro-Communist 
statements that I have been privileged to read.” 

In full defense of the program in Miami, the 
Miami News published an editorial by Bill 
Baggs, the editor, on March 5, in which he found 
no basis for the charges brought against the 
Foreign Policy Association. He noted that John 
F. Kennedy, Richard M. Nixon, Thruston Mor- 
ton, Harry Truman, John Foster Dulles, Herbert 
Hoover, Dwight D. Eisenhower, and others had 
praised the association, and he quoted Lyndon 


*“Tf the Foreign Policy Association has as many 
tentacles as an octopus and as many faces as sin, it 
has only one Brain. That is Vera Micheles Dean, the 
Russian-born, Harvard-educated Soviet propagandist 
and tireless lobbyist for Red China.”—The Truth 
About the Foreign Policy Association, page 42— 
(Mrs. Dean received her B.A. from Radcliffe, her 
M.A. and Ph.D. from Yale.) 
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Johrson’s letter strongly endorsing it in 1958. 


A THIRG OF BEAUTY Writing in the final; June 15, 1961, issue of 


the Foreign Policy Bulletin (now discontinued , 


fx because of shifting emphases in the dssociation’s 
publishing program), ‘August Heckscher, of The 
YO U R Twentieth Century Fund, writes, “Over the years 


in which Mrs. Dean has been associated with its 

LIBRARY work, the Foreign Policy Association—World 

eee Affairs Center has been noted for the accuracy, 

= ss hs. gibt penetration, and clarity of ‘its publications. No 

en Cosmopolite doubt - many helped achieve, these qualities. „But 

24" diameter Mrs. Deari had the major responsibility. for 

ein |: shaping them. It cannot have ‘been. easy, amid 

REF ERENCE the changes in the world scene, amid shifts of 

Globe public opinion and continual crises, to keep a 

Scale nearly that of steady course, with an eye on the main event and 
our large 8x64" flat | | a Concern for the really basic issues.” 





map of the world. _ Mrs. Dean and the Foreign Policy Association _ 
Physical-Political | have been convenient targets for those who dis- 
trust the kind of free discussion the Great Deci- 
Period style stand is hand-rubbed solid walnut. Globe sions program provides. The recent objections 
rotates at a touch. A distance and time measuring strip raised in Miami and Savannah seem to have 


is on the horizon ring. Write for circular G63, follawed closely the pattern of attack occasion- 


l i ally employed with striking lack of success by 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY certain members of the Un-American ‘Activities 


' Globes @ Maps @ Charts @ Atlases Committee. l , eee 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40. , f ; us ee 


Canadian Annual Review for 1960 


Edited by John T. Saywell 


An indispensable reference for those concerned ‘directly or 
indirectly ‘with Canadian Public Affairs. 


. Review articles on: | 


PARLIAMENT AND POLITICS, EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

‘AND DEFENCE, THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, LIFE 
AND LEISURE: Education, The Arts, Broadcasting, Sport, etc. 
Includes a Calendar of important events, obituaries, and 
complete index. 


The only authoritative appraisal of important Canadian ` k 
developments during 1960. It will increase in value through | 
the years as it'‘provides a clear historical perspective. 


The contributors are all outstanding experts in their 
respective fields. 


xviii + 401 pages 61 XxX 914 inches $15.00 U.S. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. PRESS o gi 
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fair question... 


And it’s one which is being heard more and more 
frequently—as the word gets around about 
VINABIND...the revolutionary new binding 
process which guarantees 50 circulations from 
paperback books! 


VINABIND is a special process which gives paper- 
backs a brand-new hard binding. It is not just a 
jacket. Instead, the original covers are given a 
heavy-duty backing, and then covered with the 
clear, vinyl-base substance which gives the process 
its name. BONUS: books open flat, because each 
page is individually bound to the backbone „a. and 
to the next page! 


VINABIND is not expensive. The popular 8” paper- 
back can be given the VINABIND treatment for 
just $1.00 per volume. Combined with the basic 
economy of paperbacks, this means a tremendous 
saving for the library on a budget! 


VINABIND covers faithfully retain the colorful 
appeal of paperbacks. They're transparent... 
meaning the full color and excitement of the 
original cover gets through to the reader. And dirt 
wipes off in a wink! 








If VINABIND sounds exciting to you, why not send 
us an initial order of paperbacks? Remember thal 
VINABIND guarantee: 50 CIRCULATIONS (OR TWO 
FULL YEARS). 


send this coupon... get acquainted with VINABIND! 
SAN VAL, Incorporated 


1913 Washington Avenue, 
Saint Louis, Missouri i i 








Pm sending you an initial order of 


we paperbacks. | 
(quantity) 
understand you will rüsh them back 
to me postpaid within 8 days. 


| want more details about VINABIND! 
Please send Hlustrated brochure. 
NAME 2 EERTE 
ADDRESS. : 


CITY ite = LON Em STATE 


IMPORTANT! Books listed in BOWKER'S PAPER 
BOUND BOOKS IN PRINT are now available ir 
VINABIND! Mail your title selections to SAN VAL 
Incorporated, 1913 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo 














REMEMBER 


.. « ALL Buckstaff library furniture 
is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring 
you of more closely matched library 
components in every respect. | 


for further 





A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FORNISHINGS 





TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBR 





ARY INSTALLATION 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice cf two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—-autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 

CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 

WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
ture craztsmen. 

INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 


overseas. 


e DISTRISUTION —— Nationwide. 
® COST — SEINSIBLE! 


information, 


see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bockstatf Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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WHY ENGLAND SLEPT 
By John F. Kennedy 


Written by the President when he was a senior at 
Harvard, Why England Slept is a brilliant appraisal 
of events that led to World War II. A best-seller 
when it first appeared in 1940, this important book 
won its youthful author acclaim both here and 
abroad. Now re-published by popular demand, this 
is a special collector’s edition—with a new fore- 
word by Henry R. Luce. 

A WILFRED FUNK, INC. PUBLICATION 


October 13, $3.50 


ENCOUNTERS 
The Life of Jacques Lipchitz 8y /rene Patai 


In this beautifully written biography, Irene Patai 
captures the spirit, the emotions, and the thoughts 
- of one of the world’s great sculptors. Essentially, 
this is the moving story of a twentieth century ge- 
nius who dared to pit himself against the tyrannies 
of his era. Intimate glimpses of his contemporaries: 
Picasso, Modigliani, Rivera, Le Corbusier, Léger, 
others. Foreword by Andrew C. Ritchie, Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. 
November 3, 32 pages of photographs, $6.50 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
CONGRESS Edited by Edward Boykin 


Whatever the subject-—draw poker, fried oysters or 
how to handle Khrushchev—-Congressmen are never 
at a loss for words. In this sprightly book, editor 
Boykin has sifted tons of legislative verbiage for 
bits of humor, malice, horse sense, and purple ora- 
tory. The result is a happy one—a spirited exposé of 
our lawmakers at work from 1789 to the present 
—-a Puckish volume that’s bound to delight all, 
political-science buffs in particular. 

November 6, $5. 00 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
STATEHOOD By Dana Lee Thomas 


The first and only popular history of the fifty Amer- 
ican states and the human story of intrepid pio- 
neers who fought for God and gold, for furs and 
freedom, Starting in 1776 and ending with the state- 
hood of Alaska and Hawaii, this story goes beyond 
the facts of history. With the aid of cartoons, maps, 
and photographs, Dana Lee Thomas tells how 
America grew from a weak, unsure union of thir- 
teen states to the mighty nation of fifty. 

A WILFRED FUNK, INC. PUBLICATION 


October 30, $4.95 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10 
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M by Germaine Krettek 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 

A bill (8.464) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to interstate compacts “for the develop- 
ment or operation of library facilities and serv- 
ices” passed the Senate on June 29. The bill had 
been introduced on January 17 by Senator Nor- 
ris Cotton (R.,N.H.) with Senator Robert S. 
Kerr (D.,Okla.) and Senator Mike Monroney 
(D.,Okla.) as cosponsors. _ 

In the House three bills identical to that 
passed in the Senate are under consideration. 
H.R.3306, introduced by Representative Chester 
E. Merrow (R.,N.H.), H.R.3592 by Representa- 
tive Victor Wickersham (D.,Okla.), and H.R.7251 
by Representative John Fogarty (D.,R.I.) have 
been referred to Subcommittee No. 3 of the 
House Judiciary Committee (Edwin E. Willis, 
D.,La., chairman). © 

Passage of the Senate bill is expected to spur 
action in the House. l 


LSA APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL 1962 

On May 17, the House of Representatives 
passed the Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill (H.R.7035) for fiscal 1962, in- 
cluding $7 million for grants under the Library 
Services Act. 

The following statement was included ‘in 
House Report 392 on the appropriation bill: . 

“For the small amount of Federal funds in- 
volved this has been not only one of the most 
popular, but one of the most worthwhile pro- 
grams of the Federal Government. Since this 
program was instituted, over 100 rural counties 
and an equal number of New England towns 


formerly without any public libraries are now- 


receiving library service. More than 6,000,000 
books and other informational materials have 
been added to the resources of rural communi- 
ties. This has not been done just with the Fed- 
eral funds. This program is a fine demonstration 
of Federal. leadership, and the local interest and 
contributions that can result from such leader- 
-ship. Since this program started State funds for 
the development of rural public library service 
have increased 75% and local appropriations for 
rural libraries have incréased 50%.” 

- The Senate HEW subcommittee has conéluded 
hearings on H.R.7035, but the Appropriations 


Committee has not yet reported out the final bill. 
At the request of Senator Hill, chairman, ALA 
filed a statement in support of the $7 million 
appropriation and the Senate is expected to con- 
cur in the House action. 

At the same time ALA urged an increase in 
the budget item for the U.S. Office of Education 
for needed additional personne] for the Library 
Services Branch. 


POSTAL RATES 

On June 29 Representative David N. Hender- 
son (D.,N.C.) introduced H.R.7927 as a sub- 
stitute for H.R.6418, the original bill represent- 
ing the Administration’s request for comprehen- 
sive postal rate increases. After prolonged hear- 
ings at which ALA testified in the spring, the 
House Post Office Committee had voted 10-9 on 
June 22 to table H.R.6418, but under pressure 
from the Administration the committee agreed 
on June 28 to reconsider the bill. H.R.7927, 
introduced the following day, répresents, accord- 
ing to Representative Henderson, “what the Post- 
master General considers to be the very mini- 
mum increases which should be enacted.” 

- Under the latest version of the bill, H.R.7927, 
existing “educational materials” rates of 9 cents 
for the first pound, or fraction thereof, and 5 
cents for each additional pound, or fraction 
thereof, proposed in H.R.6418 to be increased to 
10 cents for the first pound and 6 cents for each 
additional pound, would remain unchanged. The 
increase proposed in the original Administra- 
tion bill for library materials is also deleted from 
H.R.7927. 

Resumed consideration of proposed postal rate 
increases was set by the House Post Office Com- 
mittee for July 11. 

No hearings have been held thus far on 8.1812, 
the Senate bill identical to H.R.6418. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


The House of Representatives has twice passed 
bills to revise the laws relating to depository li- 
braries, the intent of which is to increase the 
number of libraries to be so designated. Though 
failure of the Senate to act has been a discour- 
aging factor, on May 17 Representative Wayne 
Hays (D.,Ohio) again introduced a bill, H.R. 
7138, which was reported favorably on June 28 
by the House Administration Committee and re- 
ferred to the House calendar where early July 
passage was expected. The bill is similar to the 
previously passed measures except for necessary 
technical amendments. 

A corresponding bill, $.2029, was introduced 
on June 7 in the Senate by Senator Frank J. 
Lausche (D.,Ohio), but once more action seemed 
uncertain in this body because of the opposition 
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Fine Reviews- 
tell why your readers 


į will want these books -3 


HEAR US O LORD 
FROM HEAVEN 
THY DWELLING PLACE 


By MaLcoLM Lowry. “Seven related 
stories, all distinguished by the brooding 
insight and verbal magic which made 
Under the Volcano so compelling.” 
— Washington Post. “An astonishing ca- 
pacity for English prose... remarkably 
varied ... all of them have that elation 
of language which is Lowry’s great gift. 
This is a book to make us grateful that 
we are here to read it.” —Chicago Trib- 
une, l $4.95 


THE NERVE 
OF SOME ANIMALS 


By ROBERT FROMAN. Drawings by 
Charles Hargens. True stories. “Mr. Fro- 
man has some wonderful stories to tell. 
He tells them with engaging brio. In his 
gallery are camels, mountain lions, bea- 
vers, bears, jaguars, wolves. and other 
wild characters of the earth — including 
the coyotes who live in downtown Los 
Angeles... The only law for which all 
have shown respect has it that under 
carefully controlled conditions animals 
do exactly as they damn please.” —- New 
York Times. $4.95 


DEAREST KATE 
A Catholic Girl Meets the Problems 
of Manners and Morals 


By JEANNETTE GRIFFITH. “A combination 
of letters from home and Kate’s diary 
provide the reader with understanding 
of a college freshman’s problems in mak- 
ing friends, gaining self-confidence, 
growing up emotionally, dating, etc. This 
will have an appeal that teen-agers will 


respond to... . Recommended for Cath- 
olic schools and libraries.” — Library 
Journal. $3.50 
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to certain aspects of the bill by the Superin- 
tendent cf Documents and some librarians. Sen- 
ate hearings in this first session seem unlikely 
but if there is concerted effort by ALA members 
Senate astion in the second session is possible. 
It now seems clear that if the depository laws 
are to be revised librarians will need to unite 
solidly behind the House-passed bill and support 
it in its present form. The bill will not meet all 
of the problems but it is a definite improvement 
over the existing law. : 


OBSCENE AND NOXIOUS MATTERS 
AND MATERIALS 

5.162, “creating a Commission to be known 
as the Commission on Noxious and Obscene Mat- 
ters and Materials,” passed the Senate on June 
12. Thov.gh several organizations had asked to 
testify, the bill, introduced into the Senate by - 
Senator Šarl E. Mundt (R.,S.D.), was reported 
out on May 23 without hearings by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. 

In the previous Congress, legislation was pro- 
posed to establish a commission to make a scien- 
tific study to determine whether there is a causal 
relationsiaip between printed material and anti- 
social behavior. Later versions of the bill, includ- 
ing the present, eliminated this purpose in favor 
of a commission “to explore methods of combat- 
ing the traffic in obscene matter and materials; 
to develop a plan coordinating federal, state, and 
local efforts to suppress such traffic; to deter- 
mine wavs of obtaining public support of its sup- 
pression: and to secure the active cooperation of 
the mass media in accomplishing this objective.” 

As passed by the Senate, $.162 provides for a 
commission of 19 members. Seeing no hope of 
deterring passage of the bill in the Senate, ALA 
efforts, along with those of other organizations 
opposing the legislation, centered on composition 
of the commission. Although a librarian is not 
specifically listed among the categories from 
which the commission membership is to be ap- 
pointed, two categories might lend themselves to 
such representation, and Senator Mundt in the 
floor discussion at the time when the bill was 
passed roted that the American Library Asso- 
ciation “would like to have one of its members 
included on the National Commission” and ex- 
pressed the kope that the Association would be 
so represented. 

Following passage by the Senate, S.162 was 
referred to the House Committee on Education 
and Labor where identical bills introduced by 
Representatives Davis (D.,Ga.), Scherer (R., 
Ohio), and Kearns (R., Pa.) are also pending. 


CENSORSHIP OF FOREIGN MAIL 
Bills to amend the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, introduced by Representative Francis 
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E. Walter (D., Pa.) and Senators Everett Dirk- 
sen (R.,II].) and Wallace F. Bennett (R.I), 
were designed to reinstate and give legislative 
authorization to the intermittent program of cen- 
sorship of imported publications containing “po- 
litical propaganda,” which was terminated by a 
White House order on March 17, 1961. In addi- 
tion, these bills would set up a new position of 
Comptroller of Foreign Propaganda in the Bu- 
reau.of Customs. 

Despite a request to be heard by several re- 
sponsible national organizations, the Walter bill 
(H.R.5751) was reported out of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on April 26 
without hearings. The bill was then placed on 
the Consent Calendar where it was passed over 
without prejudice on two occasions. On Monday, 
June 19, the bill was scheduled to be taken up 
under suspension of the rules, but this was not 
done and it came up on the Consent Calendar 
where it was objected to for the first time. If ob- 
jected to by three or more members during a 
session of Congress, a bill is stricken from the 
calendar and may not, during the same session 
of that Congress, be placed on the Consent Cal- 
endar again. Representative Walter then told the 
press that he hoped that his bill would be tacked 
on in the Senate to another bill which had al- 
ready passed the House, H.R.470, dealing with 


er: 


A Singular Undertaking ... 


another aspect of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act. 

Requests from several national organizations 
have gone to the Senate Judiciary Committee for 
hearings if this subject is to be taken up directly 
or by way of amendment to H.R.470. Several 
years ago a bil] similar to these was allowed to 
die after hearings before a House Judiciary Com- 
mittee when ALA, the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
American Friends Services Committee, and the 
Deputy Assistant Librarian of Congress testified 
in opposition. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


A number of bills which will make possible 
the donation of surplus federal personal prop- 
erty to public libraries have been introduced in 
this Congress. The most recent is 5.2119 “to 
amend the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 so as to permit donations of 
surplus property to schools for the mentally re- 
tarded, schools for the physically handicapped, 
educational television stations, and public librar- 
ies.” The bill has been referred to the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations. This 
combination of beneficiaries, though incompati- 
ble at first glance, is significant in that it repre- 
sents the Administration’s position on the cate- 


G. K. HALL & CO. announces the publication of 
The Hospital Directories of the Civil War, 1862-1865 


from the records kept by the U.S, Sanitary Commission, now in the Manu- 
script Division of The New York Public Library. These are records listing 
hospitalized soldiers in all branches of the military service. All relevant 
dates are included, Coverage is geographically by state and numerically by 


regiment, 
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NEW FALL BOOKS 
from Bethany Press 


REBEL RELIGION 
hy Herman A. Norton 


Story of the Confederate chaplaincy. Illus. 
Ready September 30th. Cloth, $2.75. 


PARTY GAMES 
hy Violet Reberts Moore 


52 party ideas for youth groups. Illus. 
Ready September 18th. Cloth, $2.50 


HERITAGE AND DESTINY 
by Winfred E. Garrison 


An interpretation of the history of Dis- 
ciples of Christ and a look at the future. 
Ready September 15th. Cloth, $3.50. 


COMPEND OF ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL’S THEOLOGY 


edited by Royal Humbert 


A systematized compend of Campbell’s 
diverse writings. Ready September Ist. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


CONGO CRISIS AND 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 


by Robert G. Nelson 


Eyewitness report with 32 pages of photos. 
Available now. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 


For Individuals Only — 


ANSWER TO CONFORMITY 
by Perry Gresham 


Available now, Cloth, $3.50. 


ORDER FROM 


In Canada: 
G. R. Welch Co. Lid., Toronto 


Jhe B ethany Pess 


P. ©. BOX 179 « ST. LOUIS 65, MO. 


gories which it favors admitting to the surplus 
distribution program. 


P, L. 480 
Omitted trom the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 22 to appropriate funds 


-for the legislative branch of the federal govern- 


ment for fiscal 1962 was the item of $721,700 re- 
quested by President Kennedy to permit. the 
Library of Congress to begin the program au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954 (P.L.480, Sec.104n) 
for acquisition of library materials in India, 
Pakistan, and the United Arab Republic. 

The House Report on the Legislative Appro- 
priation Bill had deleted the item for P.L.480. 
Although the Committee on Appropriations 
stated that it was not opposed to the basic pur- 
poses and objectives, it suggested that recipient 
libreries shere the cost of the program. 

Efforts to have the figure included in the Leg- 
islative Appropriation Bill continued in the Sen- 
ate. As in the House, the Librarian of Congress 
and William S. Dix, librarian, Princeton Univer- 
sity, representing the Association of Research 
Libraries, appeared before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Appropriations. Senate 
hearings were concluded on June 21; as of July 
6 no report had as yet been issued. sos 
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announcing publication of the new 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 


10th edition 


When you need information on children’s books 
© for purchasing è for cataloging © for refer- 
ence © for rebinding, discarding, and replacing 
e for teaching courses in book selection you'll 
find authoritative guidance, fast, in CHILDREN’S 
CATALOG, 1961. 


3,310 fully-entered books 
all of them proved in use 


complete bibliographical information 
Dewey Decimal classifications 


suggested subject headings 
based on Sears List of Subject Headings 


annotations showing content and scope 
evaluations by established reviewing media 
appropriate grade levels 

title and author analytics 

names and addresses of publishers 

4 annual supplements 


to add approximately | 100 titles 


The price of the 10th edition includes 
supplement service through 1965... $12 


(foreign: $15) 


since 1909—a standard in children’s librarianship 
for immediate delivery—order your copies now from 
D THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue 9 New York 52 
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Announcing 


THE GOLDEN 





TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE 


A superb new 16-volume topical encyclopedia 


ONTAINS factual, up-to-the-min- 
C ute information on every sub- 
ject from Atoms to Zoology. It is 
magnificently illustrated with more 
than 2,000 full-color pictures. 

Specially designed for children in 
the third- to sixth-grade group, the 
Golden Treasury of Knowledge en- 
courages independent, informative 
reading and, at the same time trains 
the young reader to organize his 


specific knowledge into broader con- 
cepts. An excellent index gives the 
child valuable practice in reference 
procedures, and the clear, compre- 
hensive text gives him the facts he 
wants about the people, places, and 
things he would like to know about. 

Special Deluxe Edition in Sturdy 
Goldencraft Binding. Each volume 
7% ¢ x 103%, 96 pages. The set: $29.95 
net in handsome bookshelf. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
Publishers of the Golden Book Encyclopedia 


AM AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAALAAAA 
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ALA PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


What the Association is doing to further library progress and librarianship 


The report which follows was originally prepared by the 
headquarters staff for the use of the Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee at the time of the Midwinter 1961 
Meeting. It attempts to identify briefly activities now under 
way which advance the Association’s objectives and respon- 
sibilities. The word “activities” is important. Statements of 
function and intent are avoided; the emphasis is on what is 
actually being done. Service operations, such as those of the 
accounting office and the membership records department, 
have been omitted, although these offices facilitate program 
activities through promptness, efficiency, and a continuing 
effort to improve services. 

The divisions, committees, and round tables of ALA which 
are carrying on the activities described here are not identi- 
fied. The projects and offices supported by grants are iden- 
tified by name. There is a complete list of grants at the end 
of the report. 

In May, when this report was prepared for publication, 
newer information was added wherever it was available. We 
are well aware that there are omissions in such a compre- 
hensive report, and we are prepared to discover that there 
are mistakes as well. However, those who saw the PEBCO 
Memorandum in its original form thought that it should 
have a wider audience, and we have tried to present it in a 
form that the membership as a whole will find useful and 
informative—-David H. Clift, executive director, American 
Library Assoctation. 





which appeared in the International Paper ad- 
vertisement “How Fast Do You Read?” in 
the Reader’s Digest and other periodicals, 
as well as those referred to under 10: White 
House Conferences. 

Under the grant project Reading for an 
Age of Change (see List of Grants), reading 
guides for nonspecialists are being developed 
in four areas: space science, the expanding 
population, freedom of the mind, and trends 
in the contemporary arts. Other topics are un- 
der study. 


= 1 EVALUATION AND 
SELECTION OF 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 





Adult books 


In addition to the preparation and distribu- 
tion of the annual Notable Books list, ALA 
answers requests from other organizations 


and agencies for special reading lists. Requests Audio-visual materials 


met in 1960-61 include a list for leaders of 
Camp Fire Girls and the list for businessmen 


A new list of films for libraries is in prep- 
aration which will broaden the scope of Films 
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for Public Libraries (1955; Supplement 
1957). Reviews of films appear quarterly ir 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Entertainment films are previewed for the 
purpose of casting a vote on the “Green 
Sheet” to which ALA has representation. 


The Booklist 


The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, published semimonthly except August, is 
the principal aid offered by the Association in 
the evaluation and selection of materials. It 
selects from books currently published—both 
new titles and new editions—those which are 
of most use in general library collections for 
children, young people, and adults in public, 
school, and college libraries; annotates each 
book to show its content, quality, and possible 
use or appeal; supplies buying and catalog- 
ing information data, including classification 
numbers, subject headings, Library of Con- 
gress card numbers, and the availability of 
Wilson cards. The Booklist also provides re- 
views of selected films and pamphlets, lists of 
books in foreign languages and U.S. govern- 
ment publications, and special subject bib- 
liographic articles. Librarians participate in 
the selection of materials to be reviewed; re- 
viewing is done by staff. ' 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin includes evaluative reviews, prepared by 
the 35-member Subscription Books Committee, 


ALA program activities are here re- 
ported under the following broad sub- 
ject areas. The items within each sub- 
ject area are arranged alphabetically. 


. Evaluation and selection of library 
materials 
2. Library services to the public 
. Acquiring, processing, and organiz- 
ing library materials 
. Administration of libraries 
. Standards 
. Library education and accreditation 
. Research 
. Publishing 
. International relations 
10. Liaison with other organizations and 
agencies 
Appendix: List of foundation and gov- 
ernment grants, 1960—61 
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of new general reference books and sets, es- 


pecially those sold on a subscription basis, for 


public, school, special, college, and university 
libraries and their patrons. The reviews de- 
scribe the work, ascertain its strengths and 
weaknesses, point out the audience or type of 
library zo which it may be useful, and conclude 


' with a recommendation for or against pur- 


chase. In addition to the reviews described 
above, the committee re-evaluates revised en- 
cyclopedias at regular intervals and new edi- 
tions of other works as they are published. 


Children's books 


The selection of Newbery, Caldecott, and 
Aurianne awards and the annual list of No- 
table Children’s Books continue to influence 
both the preduction and the library selection 
of children’s books. Special lists of children’s 
books on Africa and astronomy have been 
published, and lists on the United Nations, 
Latin America, and anthropology are being 
prepared to meet school and library needs. 
These lists are made available in Top of the 
News and in reprints. 

A list of children’s books recommended for 
translation is compiled annually and an an- 
nual list of foreign children’s books for United 
States libraries is made. 


Schocl libraries 


“Policies and Procedures for Selection of 
School Library Materials,” prepared at the 
Midwinter 1961 Meeting, is to be presented 
for adoption by the American Association of 
School Librarians at the Cleveland Conference. 


Young adult books 


New editions of A Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools and Vocations in Fact and 
Fiction are being compiled; the second edition 
of Patterns ir Reading, an annotated book list 
for young people, is in process of publication. 

A sequel to Book Bait which will help li- 
brarians know and introduce adult books of 
interest to mature young adults will soon be 
completed, and a list of adult books for high 
school slow readers is in process. The list of 
books prepared for the 1961 Supplement to the 
Purchase Guide for Programs in Mathematics, 
Science, Modern Foreign Languages (for use 
in connection with purchase of materials un- 


der Title IIL of the National Defense Educa- 
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tion Act) has been published. 

In the field of magazine evaluation, selected 
annotated lists both of new magazines and of 
magazines in specific subject fields appear in 
Top of the News. Three special lists of books 
were prepared for the Camp Fire Girls: one 
for teen age, “How to Make Your Halo Fit”; 
one for elementary school age, “A World of 
Friends”; and one for leaders, “Leads for 
Leaders.” Lists have also been made for 4H 
Club leaders and American Junior Red Cross. 

The annual list, “Interesting Adult Books 


for Young People,” will have nationwide pro- 
motion as a means of interpreting to teachers 
and parents as well as to librarians the breadth 
of interest and reading habits of high-school- 
age young people. Audio-visual as well as 
printed materials will be included in future 
subject list and evaluation projects of the 
Young Adult Services Division. 

The Asia Project (see List of Grants) is 
concluding its stimulation of programs for 
and by young people to help them gain knowl- 
edge of Asia and Asians. A supplement to 


TOO BIG TO CLASSIFY 


Here are four activities which are important 
in every area of the Association’s work, but 

- which are too complex for detailed descrip- 
tion and too pervasive to isolate. 


Conferences 


The annual national conference is held in 
a different part of the country each year as a 
means of professional information, stimula- 
tion, and advancement. The conference pro- 
vides a mechanism for participating in li- 
brary affairs, for improving methods of opera- 
tion, and for inspecting displays of library 
materials, appliances, and equipment. The 
Midwinter Meeting, held in Chicago, is a 
business meeting of the Council, Executive 
Board, division governing boards, and com- 
mittees. Conferences and institutes in special 
areas of librarianship are sponsored or co- 
sponsored by units of the Association, and are 
often held immediately before the annual con- 
ference. 


Staff advisory and 
consultant services 


A basic program of the divisions and many 
other units of the Association is the advisory 
and consultant service carried on by the staff 
of ALA headquarters. This service, which 
constitutes a major portion of staff time, is 
provided to members, organizations, govern- 
ment agencies, foundations, and to the public 
generally. A substantial portion of such as- 
sistance is given through field trips. 

Staff represents a significant program ele- 
ment. Divisions and other units attach prior- 
ity to staff as a basic requirement in pro- 
gram. Staff services to Association units di- 
vide into two general groups: Those dealing 
with program planning and implementation 


and those necessary to provide operating serv- 
ices. 


Headquarters building 


Gertrude Gscheidle, chairman of the Head- 
quarters Building Committee, said at the 1960 
Midwinter Meeting: “Many of the members of 
the headquarters staff now have their desks 
in corridors, in stair wells and what were for- 
merly storage rooms and bedrooms, but we 
cannot think of this as just an inadequate 
building. It is in a very real sense a stumbling- 
block to program expansion and development 
and to efficient membership services.” A new 
headquarters building is now being erected at 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago (see cover of 
this issue). New equipment, new methods, 
new procedures, improved arrangements in 
this building will make the entire headquarters 
more efficient in its work, more helpful to the 
membership, better able to serve the Associa- 
tion’s objective—the development of libraries 
and library service throughout the world. 


Promotion of books and 
reading 


National Library Week, sponsored by the 
National Book Committee in cooperation with 
ALA, was observed April 16-22, 1961. A 
series of workshops has been held at regional 
library meetings and in Chicago. These work- 
shops have considered the objectives of li- 
brary service at the national, state, and local 
levels and what National Library Week can 
do in realizing those objectives. Committees 
of the National Book Committee and of the 
ALA are now engaged in evaluating National 
Library Week; the ALA committee will re- 
port to the Council at the Cleveland Confer- 
ence in 1961. 
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Richer By Asia, kits of promotion ideas, and 
special exhibits are available. 

Three preliminary lists of books and audio- 
visual materials on Africa have been pub- 
lished and a major list and program book on 
Africa is in process. 


2 


Adult education 


The Office for Adult Education (see List of 
Grants) provides financial and other assist- 
ance to the Adult Services Division. In 1960- 
61 this included some support of ALA’s par- 
ticipation in the White House Conference on 
Aging and publication of Adult Services: A 
Handbook for State and Regional Library As- 
sociations. The handbook will be available for 
the first time at the annual conference in 
Cleveland. The Office expedites the work of 
such ASD committees as the Special Projects 
Committee by providing travel funds for com- 
mittee meetings that would not otherwise be 
possible, and is assisting a subcommittee of 
the ALA Audio-Visual Committee in the re- 
vision of Films for Public Libraries. ASD 
and Audio-Visual Committee publishing proj- 
ects now in the planning stage will be assisted 
through Office funds. 

Planning for and publication of a series of 
guides to the literature of library adult edu- 
cation is continuing, with two new guides and 
a revision of an earlier guide in preparation 


in 1961. 





LIBRARY SERVICES 
TO THE PUBLIC 





Armed forces library 
services 


The Military Community Library Study 
Project is attempting to apply the principles 
of community analysis developed by the Li- 
brary-Community Project to the services of 
libraries maintained by the armed forces. Now 
being tested by pilot libraries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are tools for studying 
library users and nonusers in relation to cur- 
rent services and possible new services. 
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Audio-visual’ services 


A handbook to help librarians use local 
radio and television to better advantage 
through tying into existing programs and pre- 
senting programs of their own is in prepara- 
tion and will be completed in 1962. 

A recordings handbook for public libraries 
is in prepazation. : 

Libraries are informed, through occasional 
mailings, of outstanding television programs 
with which they may wish to cooperate lo- 
cally. 


Service to the blind 


A manual of procedure on library service 
to the blind, including a check list of stand- 
ards, is in process and will be submitted to 
the Round Table on Library Service for the 
Blind for action at the Cleveland Conference. 


Public library service to 
children 


A new basic work on public library service 
to children is in preparation. 

The nature of public library service to chil- 
dren—the extent of and need for this service 
—is under study. Six studies are projected. 
The first, on organizational patterns for li- 
brary service to children in public libraries, 
has been carried on under contract with West- 
ern Reserve University School of Library Sci- 
ence. The report is expected in 1962. The 
second stucy, a personnel study of children’s 
libraries, will be completed by the fall of 1961. 
Further phases of the over-all project will be 
considered within the next year; immediate. 
attention is being given to the third study 
which will explore ways in which public li- 
brary service to children satisfies the needs of 


the individual child. 


Hospital and institution 


library service 


Renewed efforts are under way to carry 
out the purposes of the Bibliotherapy Project. 
Ways are being sought to gather and dis- 
seminate information on current practices and 
techniques of bibliotherapy and to stimulate 
interest in and understanding of the value of 
bibliotherapy in the library field and in other 
disciplines. A file of 35mm slides illustrating 
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hospital and institution library service and a 
variety of reprinted materials are being de- 
veloped for use at headquarters in handling 
requests from the field. 

Closer relationships with the American Cor- 
rectional Association and the Correctional 
Education Association have resulted in a re- 
quest for study and stimulation of the further 
development of service by state libraries to 
state institutions. 

A project for a manual on hospital library 
service to patients is in process. 

The first special issue of the ALA Bulletin 
to be devoted to hospital and institution li- 
brary service appeared in April and was re- 
printed for display and free distribution. 


biorary Bili OF RIignts 


The Library Bill of Rights was amended 
and strengthened in January 1961 by addition 
of the following: “The rights of an individual 
to the use of a library should not be denied 
or abridged because of his race, religion, na- 
tional origins, or political views.” The re- 
established Intellectual Freedom Newsletter 
reports both progress and setbacks in the 


OTHER PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

Awards—The several awards offered 
by the Association and its units serve to 
recognize achievement and stimulate pro- 
fessional efforts. 

Membership promotion—Nonmem- 
bers are urged to contribute to the advance- 
ment of librarianship and their own pro- 
fessional development by joining the As- 
sociation. A number of offices and groups 
are involved in this work. Projects include 
ALA Membership Day, the You and the 
ALA contest, articles and addresses by 
members of the Committee for a Greater 
ALA, and workshops for Membership 
Committee members. 

Public relations—Present activities of 
the Public Relations Office include re- 
leases to the general and library press, li- 
brary radio spots to 700 communities, as- 
sistance to the staff in writing and editing, 
preparation of materials for the Head- 
quarters Building Fund drive and for other 
programs, and writing or causing articles 
to be written for general and special 
periodicals. 





field. The regular Intellectual Freedom col- 
umn in the ALA Bulletin gives concentrated 
attention to situations of special significance 
to librarians. 


service to labor groups ‘isi 

In addition to publishing a newsletter, the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups has reprinted Guide for Developing a 
Library Service for Labor Groups and is now 
compiling significant articles in this field for 
publication. 


Reference services 


A survey of 3500 reference librarians on 
needed reference tools has been completed and 
the results are now being tabulated and evalu- 
ated. Recommendations to publishers of in- 
dexes, bibliographic and reference tools con- 
tinue. A collection of plans, reports, and 
studies of regional library reference services, 
available for loan, is being collected. 


student use of libraries 


The growing use of libraries of all types 
by students is being studied by the Special 
Committee on Inter-Related Library Services 
to Students. 
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ACQUIRING, PROCESSING, 
AND ORGANIZING 
LIBRARY MATERIALS 





Acquisition 

Efforts are under way to establish a free or 
inexpensive service enabling libraries to 
secure out-of-print books from abroad and to 
provide cost-of-library-materials indexes. 


Cataloging and classifica- 
tion 

ALA Cataloging Rules for Author and Title 
Entries, a revision of the 1949 edition, is in 


process. With the resignation of Seymour 
Lubetzky from the Library of Congress, his 
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services as a full-time editor were lost and the 
ALA-LC agreement terminated. A foundation 
grant for continuance of the work is now be- 
ing sought and Mr. Lubetzky will continue as 
editor on a part-time basis. In an effort to 
restore the Anglo-American agreement on 
cataloging rules which existed with the adop- 
tion of the 1908 Code, a Memorandum of 
Agreement on Catalog Code Revision has 
been proposed to the Library Association. 
Looking forward to the IFLA International 
Conference on Cataloguing Principles, sched- 
uled for October 1961, national library as- 
sociations in the United States have been ac- 
quainted with all of these developments and 
Invited to send consultants to the Cleveland 
meeting of the Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee. 

Cataloging in source is a continuing con- 
cern. The Library of Congress, which decided 
nət to implement the original proposal, was 
urged to undertake a partial CIS program. 
Upon its decision not to do so, inquiries are 
now under way concerning other means of 
continuing the project. 

Work continues with the Library of Con- 
gress in several areas. One is transliteration, 
important because of the proposed publica- 
tion in 1964 of the revised Code; and the 
question of whether the basic approach to 
transliteration should be by alphabet or by 
language is under continuing study. Another 
concerns the need for a subject headings man- 
ual. ALA and LC are cooperatively making 
plans to meet the need. 


Centralized processing 


The revised draft of a manual on cen- 
tralized processing in school libraries has 
been completed. The first draft of a manual 
for centralized processing centers has been 
completed. 


Resources of college 


Libraries 


The improvement of book collections in li- 
braries of privately supported colleges is be- 
ing carried on for the sixth year under the 
Fcundation Grants Program of the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, and 
funds are assured for a seventh year (see List 
of Grants). 
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serials 
An international list of subscription agents 
is beirg compiled. 





ADMINISTRATION OF 
LIBRARIES 


4 








The project to aid trustees and librarians in 
small communities to improve library service 
(see List of Grants: Assistance to Small Com- 
munity Libraries), a two-year program start- 
ing in 1961, will seek to help those libraries 
through preparation and distribution of a 
series of pamphlets. The pamphlets will de- 
scribe basic policy issues for study and action 
by library trustees, and will provide guides 
for librarians without professional training on 
such subjects as book collections, community 
work, administration, and library buildings. 
A series of “do-it-yourself” aids for com- 
munity librarians on basic book lists, service 
program outlines, basic reference procedures, 
sample press releases, sample budget requests, 
etc. is also planned. The recommendations in 
Public Library Service on the development of 
systems of libraries will be stressed in the pub- 
lishing programs. 

A book on public library administration, to 
be issued as a part of the International City 
Managers Association series on municipal ad- 
ministration, is in process. 

A work is under way on the administration 
of the small public library, addressed to 
trained librarians. 

A revised and expanded booklet on starting. 
an elementary school library will be ready by 
late 1961. 


Buildings and equipment 

A Library Buildings and Equipment In- 
stitute will be held July 6-8 preceding the 
Cleveland Conference. These biennial insti- 
tutes and publication of their proceedings 
represent the Association’s basic program in 
the area of new and remodeled buildings for 
all types of libraries. 

The headquarters library’s collection of li- 
brary buildings programs, plans, photographs 
and slides, available on loan, continues to de- 
velop ard helps meet a constant need. 
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Remodeling the Elementary School Library, 
a color film strip, and accompanying manual 
for use by librarians with teachers, supervisors, 
and parents was published in May. 

The Association of College and Research 
Libraries is working with the Association of 
Research Libraries in a research project (see 
List of Grants: Metcalf Project), under the di- 
reetion of Keyes D. Metcalf which will result 
in the publication of a definitive work on the 
planning of college, university, and research 
library buildings. The first of a series of chap- 
ters was published in May in College and Re- 


search Libraries. 


Legislation 


With the Library Services Act extended to 
June 30, 1966, attention has been turned to a 
broader legislative program involving federal 
aid to education, including aid for college and 
university libraries. Each of the three educa- 
tion bills currently under consideration by 
Congress contains provisions of importance to 
libraries and librarians. ALA has testified at 
the hearings in support of all three of these 
bills. 

The Kennedy Administration has also in- 
troduced legislation which would extend and 
in some cases make permanent certain pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. ALA is proposing amendments which 
would add two new titles: Title XJ—to im- 
prove college and university library resources; 
and Title XH—to strengthen school library 
resources and services. Testimony supporting 
the library titles was presented during Senate 
hearings in May. 

Bills to assist the states in further develop- 
ment of their programs of general university 
extension education have been introduced and 
ALA has called the House Select Subcom- 
mittee on E.ducation’s attention to the fact that 
the legislation failed to take into account in- 
creased demands upon public and college li- 
braries which will result from additional off- 
campus sources. 

Hearings are now under way on the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals to increase postal 
rates. ALA has testified at House hearings in 
opposition to the substantial increases pro- 
posed in the Educational Materials and Li- 
brary Materials Rates. Senate testimony will 
also be presented. 


Library technology 


The Library Technology Project (see List 
of Grants) is working in five major areas in- 
volving library equipment and supplies: 

l. The technical information service han- 
dles a large number of requests for informa- 
tion, an unexpectedly high percentage of 
which are from large libraries. 

2. The project is developing a standardiza- 
tion program. It now administers Sectional 
Committee Z85 of the American Standards 
Association, which is responsible for develop- 
ing standards for library equipment and sup- 
plies. One project, planned for completion in 
July 1961, is an evaluation of test methods to 
determine adequate strength of library chairs. 
A study of performance standards for library 
binding was completed early in the year. As a 
result of LTP’s work on standards, ALA has 
become a member of the Institutional Re- 
search Council, formed recently to continue 
and expand the Certified Products List of the 
American Hotel Association. 

3. In the field of testing, the project has re- 
cently completed programs on adhesives, pres- 
sure-sensitive tapes, quick-laminating equip- 
ment, and an evaluation of the durability of 
card stocks with special emphasis on the test- 
ing of a new card stock based on the manu- 
facture of Permanent/Durable paper developed 
by W. J. Barrow. An evaluation of photocopy 
processes and equipment used by libraries is 
scheduled for completion in June 1961. 

4. In research and development, Battelle 
Memorial Institute has completed for LTP the 
first phase of a project to design new equip- 
ment to prepare labels for marking books. 
The second phase, development of pilot models 
and field testing of the equipment, should be 
finished during 1961. Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
is developing an improved holder for news- 
papers. Container Laboratories, Inc., has de- 
signed an improved and inexpensive pamphlet 
box; 2000 sample boxes based on the new 
design are being field tested and evaluated. 

5. A systems study of circulation control has 
been completed by George Fry and Asscci- 
ates, management consultants, and will soon 
be published. The same company has begun 
a comprehensive systems study of catalog card 
reproduction. 

A comprehensive investigation of fire and 
insurance protection of library resources con- 
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ducted by Gage-Babcock and Associates is to 
be completed in the fall of 1961. 


Personnel administration 


A study of personnel administration in state 
libraries under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Janet McKinlay, New Jersey State Library, 
has been completed and published. 

The results of a study of in-service training 
practices in libraries were published in the 
ALA Bulletin for January. A work on Library 
Pesition and Classification Plan is in prepara- 
tion. 


Recruitment 


A person-to-person recruiting network of 
librarians has been established across the 
country. 

Publication and dissemination of materials 
on librarianship as a career continues. “A 
Recruitment Primer,” which appeared in the 
November 1960 Wilson Library Bulletin, has 
brought requests for thousands of copies of 
the Primer and other recruiting materials. A 
new series of brochures on the various fields 
of librarianship is being developed with the 
help of Demco Library Supplies. 

Recruitment is stressed in state and local 
student library assistant groups. ALA gives 
program suggestions and publishes a news- 
letter for these groups. 





5 STANDARDS 





Adult services 


The standards of all types of libraries 
serving adults are being studied for their im- 
plications for adult services and for gaps that 
warrant recommendations for modification 
or expansion. 


College libraries 


Implementation of the standards for col- 
lege libraries (1959) and for junior college 
libraries (1960) proceeds with distribution of 
the Standards and with the publication of 
articles in library and educational journals. 
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Hosp tal and institution 
libraries 

The reed for revision of the hospital library 
standards adopted in 1953, and the American 


Correctional Association’s standards for in- 
stitution libraries, are both being studied. 


Liaison with American 
otandards Association 


ALA sponsors and acts administratively 
for two committees of the American Stand- 
ards Association: the Sectional Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Documents, 
PH5; and Sectional Committee Z85, which is 
responsible for developing standards for li- 
brary equipment and supplies. 


Pubs tC: J i0rarves 

Amplification of the public library stand- 
ards is under way. Statements of standards 
relating to small libraries (whether parts of 
systems or independent), standards of quality 
for bockmobile service, and standards of 
children’s service are in preparation. 


Photcgraphy and micro- 
photcgraphy 


Library standards for microfilm and stand- 
ardized photographic order forms are being 
developed. The 1954 edition of “Guide to 
Microfilm Practices” is being revised under 


‘the title “Microfilm Norma: Recommended 


Practices for Libraries.” 


ochool libraries 


A large-scale program for implementation - 
of Standards for School Library Programs, 
published in 1960, is under way. Speakers and 
materials were furnished for pilot programs in 
sixteen states during 1960 and 1961. A dis- 
cussion guide, promotional leaflet, and re- 
prints from the February 1960 ALA Bulletin 
are among the materials distributed to state 
meetings and pilot programs. Kits of briefing 
materials have been sent to state implementa- 
tion chairmen in each state and to eight re- 
gional chairmen. Numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles were published in 1960; 
others are planned for 196] publication. The 
School Library Development Project (see List 
of Grants), financed by a grant of $100,000 
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from the Council on Library Resources, and 
designed to promote implementation of the 
new standards, began in February 196] and 
ends July 31, 1962. A Leadership Conference 
on Planning for School Library Development 
was held in April for 124 persons represent- 
ing each state and the District of Columbia. 
Grant funds are allocated to help selected 
states meet the costs of obtaining special con- 
sultant help, holding planning meetings, 
providing programs at conferences, and/or 
obtaining materials for distribution. The proj- 
ects newsletter, SLDP News, is sent to li- 
brary and education groups throughout the 
country. Other printed and audio-visual ma- 
terials are being produced to interpret good 
school library programs and share ideas and 
techniques for school library development. 
The project staff is giving consultant help to 
state and local school systems. 


State libraries 


Standards for state libraries are to be de- 
veloped after completion of the state library 
survey now in progress. It is expected that the 
standards will be ready for adoption at the 
1963 annual conference. 





LIBRARY EDUCATION 
AND ACCREDITATION 





6 





The Association serves as a clearinghouse 
for information concerning library education; 
provides participants for meetings and con- 
.sultants for special projects; publishes ma- 
terials relating to library education, including 
proceedings of workshops, institutes, etc.; and 
participates in national meetings relating to 
professional education. 

A study is under way to ascertain the spe- 
cial needs for education in the fields of hos- 
pital and institutional librarianship and the 
extent to which current library school offer- 
ings are meeting these needs. Another study 
is being made of the need for separate stand- 
ards for graduate programs for school li- 
brarianship. 

“Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, 
Loan Funds, and Other Financial Assistance 
for Library Education in the United States 


and in Canada” was revised in the spring of 
1961. A survey is being made of scholarships 
given in school librarianship by school library 
associations, PTA groups, and others at the 
state level. 


Accreditation 


The Association accredits graduate library 
science programs in educational institutions 
in the United States and Canada through 1) 
accreditation visits to individual library 
schools, 2) participation in accreditation visits 
to institutions of higher education as part of 
regional accrediting teams, 3) review of the 
progress of accredited library schools through 
reports, conferences, and visits, 4) participa- 
tion in professional meetings of library and 
other educational organizations concerned 
with standards and accreditation for profes- 
sional development, 5) counseling at all stages 
and at all levels of planning for education for 
librarianship, 6) re-evaluation and develop- 
ment of standards and procedures for the 
accrediting program, and 7) dissemination of 
information relating to library school stand- 
ards and accreditation. 


International activities 


Since 1954 the Association has worked with 
the University of Ankara in the establishment 
and administration of a library school at the 
university (see List of Grants: Ankara In- 
stitute of Librarianship). ALA’s direct respon- 
sibility for this project will be concluded in 
1961; an advisory relationship may be con- 
tinued. 

Assistance to Keio University for the Japan 
Library School continues (see List of Grants), 
under which ALA aids in the selection of 
visiting lecturers from this country. 

Under the continuing ALA-State Depart- 
ment Foreign Librarians Project, five Indian 
librarians are now in this country following a 
program of formal study and in-service train- 
ing (see List of Grants: Indian University Li- 
brarians Project). 

In June 1961, grants have been received 
for 1) development of a library training pro- 
gram at the National Taiwan University, 2) 
establishment of a graduate library school at 
the University of the Philippines, and 3) devel- 
opment of the library education program of 
the University of Delhi (see List of Grants). 
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Teacher education 


Teacher education in the use of materials 
and libraries is receiving attention. A resolu- 
tion on this subject, adopted at the Montreal 
Conference, has been sent to numerous agen- 
cies and persons concerned with accreditation. 
Plans are completed to correlate this resolu- 
tion with a similar one approved by the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, a department of NEA, for fall 1961 
distribution to heads of teacher training in- 
stitutions. 


Undergraduate library 
education 
The Standards for Undergraduate Library 


Science Programs are being implemented 
through distribution and through encourage- 
ment of conferences on undergraduate library 
education and articulation, such as the one at 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, in 
Cctober 1960, and at the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, in October 1961. 


7 RESEARCH 


Grants—in-aid 

The grants program of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries included seven 
grants this year to individuals for research in 
bibliographic projects (see List of Grants). 
Two studies are in process under previous 
grants: a study of European bookselling and 
a statistical study of the development of col- 
lege and university libraries. 








Headquarters library 


The headquarters library assists the staff, 
and through them the library profession, by 
acquiring, organizing, and aiding in the use 
of all types of current materials in library 
science and by preparing bibliographies. 


Statistics 


A preliminary list of statistical definitions 
was published in June. A proposal for a na- 
tional survey of needed library statistics has 
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been submitted to a foundation for funds. 
This survey will be conducted in consultation 
and cooperation with the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education. Its 
purpose is to obtain greater uniformity and 
completeness in the gathering of statistics on 
a national basis. 


surveys 


A State Library Survey is under way under 
the direction of Dr. Phillip Monypenny of 
the University of Illinois (see List of Grants). 

ALA. is providing an advisory board to a 
study of school libraries serving as instruc- 
tional centers, to be made by the University 
of Illinois under a grant from the Title VII 
office of the National Defense Education Act. 


8 PUBLISHING 


The Association is a major publisher to the 
profession. ALA Books and Pamphlets 1961 
lists more than 200 titles now in print, cover- 
ing all areas of library science and education 
and ranging in scope from theoretical studies 
to practical handbooks of particular library 
techniques. Every section of this report lists 
publishing projects now in progress. No at- 
tempt is made to compile a separate listing 
here. 

The following books and pamphlets have 
been ee within the last year: 

The First Freedom 

Guidelines for Library Planners 

Guides to Newer Educational Media 

Let's Read Together 

Librery Service to an Aging Population 

(Public Library Reporter No. 10) 
Public Library Policies—General and Spe- 
cific (Public Library Reporter No. 9) 
Remodeling the Elementary School Library 

—~Filmstrip and Manual 
Scientists’ Approaches to 
(ACRL Monograph No. 24) 

Studying the Community 

Subject Index to Books for aay Grades, 

2d edition 











Information 
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Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1956- 
1960 
Training for Library Education Before 1923 


Serials 


ALA’s communication with its membership, 
the general public, and various special publics 
is carried out through a score of periodical 
publications. The variety and richness of con- 
tent of these periodicals is a significant part 
of ALA’s contribution to professional develop- 
ment. 

The ALA Bulletin is familiar to all mem- 
bers and need not be described here. 

The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin (bimonthly except August, $6) is described 
in Section 1: Evaluation and Selection of Li- 
brary Materials. 

Among the publications of the divisions, 
College and Research Libraries (bimonthly), 
published by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, and Library Resources and 
Technical Services (quarterly), published by 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, are distributed to members of the di- 
visions paying dues of $6.00 or more and are 
available also by subscription. School Li- 
braries (quarterly), published by the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, and 
Top of the News (quarterly), published 
jointly by the Children’s Services Division 
and the Young Adult Services Division, are 
available only with membership in the ap- 
propriate division. Other divisional publica- 
tions include AHIL Quarterly, published by 
the Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, the LED Newsletter (quarterly), 
- published by the Library Education Division, 
and RQ (quarterly), published by the Refer- 
ence Services Division—all available only to 
members of the divisions. The 4H/E Quar- 
terly and RQ began publication late in 1960. 

Periodicals published by units of ALA di- 
visions include Library Service to Labor, a 
quarterly newsletter published by the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups of the Adult Services Division (avail- 
able on request); Reprint Expediting Serv- 
ice Bulletin, published by the Reprinting Com- 
mittee of the Acquisitions Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division; and 
the Library Administration Division Recruit- 
ing Committee Newsletter and Legislative 


Gazette. The American Library Trustee As- 
sociation publishes The Public Library Trus- 
tee, sold only to state library extension agen- 
cies in quantity for redistribution within the 
states. 

The ALA Washington Office publishes the 
Washington Newsletter ($5 for a minimum of 
12 issues a year—18 issues were published in 
1960). 

The Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom 
(quarterly, $2) is published under the sponsor- 
ship of the Committee on Intellectual Free- - 
dom by the Freedom of Information Center, 
School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia (ALA receives subscriptions). 

The Library Technology Project and the 
School Library Development Project publish 
newsletters. 

During 1960-61 four issues of a News 
Bulletin for Librarians on the White House 


Conference on Aging appeared. The fourth 


number reported on the activities of the con- 
ference and outlined country-wide follow-up. 

ALA’s round tables publish five periodicals, 
each distributed as a perquisite of member- 
ship in the round table: Exhibit, a quarterly 
published by the Exhibits Round Table; Leads, 
a quarterly published by the International 
Relations Round Table; the ALA-LPRT News- 
letter, published irregularly by the Library 
Periodicals Round Table; and SORT, pub- 
lished quarterly by the Staff Organizations 
Round Table. 

ALA publishes a yearly membership direc- 
tory and the proceedings of its annual con- 
ference. 








9 INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 





The International Relations Office (see List 
of Grants) studies and investigates the state 
of library development and the need for li- 
brary education in various parts of the world, 
especially in Latin America, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia. The director of IRO spends 
several months each year in foreign travel 
and firsthand observation, working closely 
with government officials, university officials, 
and library leaders. In this country, a close 
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working relationship with government, inter- 
national and educational agencies, and founda- 
tions concerned with library service abroad 
has been developed, leading to ALA advisory 
work in the planning and development of 
library projects abroad. 

As a result of a formal agreement between 
the United States and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a delegation of four Soviet 
librarians visited libraries in the United States 
in April and a delegation of seven American 
librarians visited libraries in the Soviet Union 
in May 1961. 

ALA representatives participate in the In- 
ternational Executive Council for the Inter- 
American Library School in Medellin, Co- 
lombia; the U.S. Committee for the Interna- 
tional Federation of Documentation; the Con- 
ference Group of National Organizations for 
the U.S. Mission to the United Nations; the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO; the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions; and the International Board on Books 
for Youth. 

Two projects are being administered at the 
Universities of Rangoon and Mandalay. A 
social sciences library is being established at 
the University of Rangoon, together with gen- 
eral assistance to the University Library; the 
University of Mandalay Library is being or- 
ganized. Under the agreement with the univer- 
sities and foundation, ALA provides librarians 
to direct the projects and gives logistic support 
to the two operations. 

A list of school librarians in foreign coun- 
tries is to be released in 1961. 





T 0 LIAISON WITH OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS AND 
AGENCIES 





ALA frequently accepts invitations from 
other organizations and agencies to send rep- 
resentatives to their conferences, institutes, 
ete., when their purposes are relevant to ALA’s 
activities. In addition to such representation, 
ALA’s activities include a wide range of spe- 
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cific participation in the work of other na- 
tional grous, some of which are detailed 
below. 


Accreditation teams 


ALA is cooperating with various regional 
accrediting associations on visits to institu- 
tions having ALA-accredited library science 
programs. A register of persons, for use in 
selecting members of committees for evalua- 
tion visits tc institutions offering undergradu- 
ate library science programs, was submitted 
to the National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education in February. 


Amer can Association for 
the Advancement of Science 


Advice was given to the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in setting 
up criteria for the Traveling Elementary 
School Science Library and its basic science - 
lists. 


American Standards Associa- 
tion 

See under 5: Standards; also under 4: Li- 
brary Technology. 





American School Counselor 
Association 

An eight-page leaflet entitled “Librarians 
and Counselors Work Together” was produced 
jointly by the American Association of School 


Librarians and the American Counselor As- 
sociation and is having wide distribution. 


Camp Fire Girls 
Cooperation with Camp Fire Girls has ex- 


tended beyond lists to exploration of more use 
of libraries in carrying out its program. 


Educational conferences 


Cooperative activities with educational as- 
sociations are continuing and increasing— 
during 1960-61 the American Association of 
School Librarians will participate in a total 
of nineteen national educational meetings, by 
means of consultant centers, exhibits, and pro- 
gram participation. 
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Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories 


Help has been requested by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories in the planning of a 
brochure on school libraries and the new 
educational trends. 


Exhibitors 
The ALA Exhibits Round Table is pres- 


ently working in three areas: 1) expanding 
the knowledge of publishers’ and suppliers’ 


_Salesmen concerning exhibits through wider 


“distribution of the newsletter Exhibit; 2) de- 
veloping uniformity in exhibit information 
and in information on exhibits provided by 
the different associations; and 3) resolving 
conflicting dates of state conferences which 
affect the number of meetings which exhibi- 
tors can attend. 


General Federation of 


Women's Clubs 

Advisory service and materials are sup- 
plied to the chairman of the Library Services 
Division. 
INSTA bU be -LOT ae oe 
Education 

ALA cooperates with IIE in arranging li- 
brary visits of foreign educators and li- 
brarians. 
fhe Instructor 


Assistance was given the Instructor maga- 


zine in the preparation of its November 1960 


supplements on the elementary school library. 
The latter was directed to teachers and their 
part in the school library program. The same 
assistance is being provided for the November 
1961 issue. 


Jaycees 


Advisory committees work with the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on its three- 
year Good Reading for Youth Project. 


Junior Red Cross 


Consultative services are provided to Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross in its international 
understanding program. 


Library of Congress 


ALA and LC are cooperating in bringing 
to publication in microform the Cyrillic Union 
Catalog. See also under Section 3: Cataloging ` 
and Classification. | 


National Education Associa- 
tion 

Common educational concerns of ALA and 
NEA are studied by the Joint ALA-NEA 
Committee, which is now broadening its inter- 
ests to include higher education, adult educa- 
tion, professional training, and legislation. 

As a new department of NEA, the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians is par- 
ticipating in many departmental activities for 
1960-61. These include planning or cosponsor- 
ing a program at the national NEA confer- 
ence and at the conferences of six of the 
departments, and planning jointly with the 
National Science Teachers Association a leaflet _ 
on school librarians and science teachers, and 
with the Department of Rural Education a 
leaflet on libraries in rural elementary schools. 
AASL has taken part in the NEA Conference 
on Federal Legislation, the International Re- 
lations Committee conferences, and a confer- 
ence of the Defense Commission; in the NEA 
archives program; and has been given support 
by the Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions. 

ALA provides material for the monthly 
feature, “The Bookshelf,” in the NEA Jour- 


nal. 





Parent-Teacher Association 


Lets Read Together, the list prepared for 
home use by a special committee of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
the Children’s Services Division, is promoted 
cooperatively by both. 


Publishers associations 


A committee of the ALA meets with a group 
from the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute; the Joint Committee of the ALA and 
the American Book Publishers Council’s Com- 
mittee on Reading Development meet an- 
nually; plans for establishing closer working 
relationships with publishers of adult books, 
through the American Book Publishers Coun- 


cil, are under way. 
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The Joint Committee of ALA and the 
Children’s Book Council hopes to identify and 
help solve problems involved in getting in- 
formation to buyers of children’s books about 
current books, and in keeping publishers in- 
formed of ALA activities which have implica- 
tions in the production of children’s books 
(e.g., certain programs of the Library Tech- 
nology Project). 

A survey has been made of the use of state 
traveling book exhibits provided through pub- 
lisher cooperation. The selected lists of chil- 
dren’s books now available are being re- 
viewed. 


BRecreational and other con- 
ferences 


A special exhibit on hospital and institu- 
tional library service is available for use at 
national state conferences of both library and 
related organizations and was shown at the 
national conventions of the American Cor- 
rectional Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Recreational Therapists, and the Na- 


tional League for Nursing during the current 
year. 


standards and testing 


The Library Technology Project (see under 
4: Administration of Libraries) works with a 
number of organizations in the field of stand- 
ards and testing. 


Whites House conferences 


ALA has assisted in the White House Con- 
ference on Aging, January 9-12, 1961, through 
publication of the News Bulletin for Li- 
brarians, the preparation, distribution, and 
sale of three book lists, and an ALA exhibit 
at the conference. Indirect assistance was pro- 
vided through a survey of state library agency 
activities in preparation for the conference, 
and through contacts with state commissions 
on aging, urging them to use their library 
resources. 

Divisions which participated in the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth are studying the library-related recom- 
mendations of the conference in developing 
their 1961-62 and future programs. 


LIST OF FOUNDATION AND GOVERNMENT GRANTS, 1960—61 


The name of an ALA unit after a grant indicates taat the unit administers the grant. 


TOTAL 
AMOUNT OF AVAILABLE 
GRANT In 1960-61. 
ALA Fact Finding Project—Council on Library Resources .......... $ 12,125 $ 3,017 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship—Ford Foundation ............... 121,980 67,345 
ACRL Foundation Grants Project (Association of College and Re- 

search Libraries)--U.S. Steel Foundation and others ............ 00,610 00,610 
Asia Foundation Travel Grant (Library Education Division)—Asia 

Foundation 064 63.5-Sa5 ds O01 s ew oo Od eh eS pee ehee a 2,500 1,850 
Asia Project (Young Adult Services Division )—Asia Foundation sae. “0,200 3,048 
Assistance to Small Community Libraries (Library Admiristration ` 

Division )—-Council on Library Resources .......sesssessnerisss. 93,606 16,000 
Catalog Code Revision (Resources and Technical Services Division) — 

Council on Library Resources .......ccc cece cece ee te eee eeenes 4,900 4,900 
Century 21 Project-—Council on Library Resources ............0005: 30,991 30,991 
Children’s Library Service Study (Library Administration Division) — 

Old Dominion Foundation ..........ssesosesessossrsorsseesseo 16,000 3,131 
Indian University Librarians Project (International Relations Commit- 

tee) —U.S. State Department .../...... 0. cece eee cee cues 16,920 16,920 
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International Relations (International Relations Committee )—Grolier 


eet A an ind Sn Si oie i'w ad WNW KR S's. WS RON eae SoA T 600 
International Relations Office (International Relations Committee )— 
aE A a E sarin, 8 9. whe. & wine 4:49 rdbaceraco ania T T E T 304,160 
Keio University—Japan Library School (Library Education Division) 
—Rockefeller DOO oe ule i Be acdio a E eid Per oe 10,000 
Library Technology Project (Library Administration Division)— 
Sa Gl OE AUTATY N E 60's wa E TE es me bees Osies Owe 361,547 
Projects administered by LTP: 
SRI SOCTRCATIONG MROIOCE vais acces ste cecanceseecueswenerss 18,926 
Se CIN EO 5.6 :6.0:0:0:0:0 siete 0 wa cecia ded dienee uyese aie 30,000 
a DRONE A TO E OAI ius anos, Ala aaa’ wie 9,000 
Cestar Cee), OMEINE rO 6.5 nc 6 onan 6406 POUR tbo eaROT 9,000 
Evaluation of Methods of Testing Library Furniture ............. 3,636 
MxpansiGmoGt Cani Lenting PORTA -scese etina ows weewes 3,500 
SSC HIREIOT SCOMENIE ME POROCE. oicic E ols vat ont 0.0 seees TE ane 5,800 
PRR DEGVGE TIO WADBTION OEE asasan saia 0.00 6 aaa a Ddrq wine mms 12,500 
NPE, O Sod ds edo! iio vad dnb 0 ores win 9 a e a S ool 14,100 
Pisenumecinenrance Projection aee co. ce ce cnc cess bree seassine 50,000 
L S RAT og kaos 'nd Sige 0:0 89 460d, NRL eee 20,000 
PRIMM METATE, FRODTDGUCLION (io.0 6.00% 6 vine sioe iauga eens aas 33,075 
Metcalf Project (Association of College and Research Libraries) — 
EeESL DG LADTATY TRBGOUTGES 5000.5. 6s osvesid se ediewvincesds selene 73,365 
National Taiwan University (International Relations Office )—Rocke- 
a T E race ATE E E isnot kh Oe orate Waren ante aie fi 38,850 
North Carolina Recruiting Project (Library Administration Division )— 
American Textbook Publishers Institute ............ceceeceeees 5,000 
Numerical Code Project (Resources and Technical Services Division) 
-Counci Of. LAnPary RESOULCES ssas ein nos ismena rae cscnsevios 4,987 
Office for Adult Education—Fund for Adult Education ........... 32,500 
Preparation of a New Edition of “Guide to Microfilming Practices”— 
MCT Gk, CERT. PUCHOTITOOR 555. 0.66 0 ocean eddie bo vain os pee a N 1,000 
Reading for an Age of Change (Adult Services Division) —Carnegie 
Coeroreion GOL NOW. VOTER Tanaan by v.00 odin cd F668 beads ae sie 35,500 
Russian Librarians Exchange Project (International Relations Com- 
mittee)—Ford Foundation—Rockefeller Foundation ............. 20,600 
School Library Development Project (American Association of School 
Librarians)—Council on Library Resources ............--+2ee0: 100,000 
Southwest Missouri Library Service Evaluation (Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division)—Council on Library Resources ......... 1,175 
State Library Survey (American Association of State Libraries)— 
Carnegie Corporation of New York ..........cccecsscecevvceses 45,000 
University of Delhi (International Relations Office—International 
Relations Committee)—Rockefeller Foundation .............++. 190,000 
University of Mandalay (Association of College and Research Li- 
braries)—Ford Foundation ............cccccceccsceccesecseces 128,000 
University of Rangoon (Association of College and Research Li- 
braries)—Ford Foundation ........0.ccccesccscccsescesncseces 168,700 
University of the Philippines (International Relations Office—Inter- 
national Relations Committee)—Rockefeller Foundation ........ 56,795 
$2,142,648 
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by Florrinell F. Morton 


President, American Library Association 


bestowed upon our members and new officers 
are installed, to consider the American Library 
Association as an organic body of which each 
of us directly and as participants in its vari- 
ous divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees are members. It is good that we 
remind ourselves of our common purposes and 
common interests and that we assess the prog- 
ress we are making toward the realization of 
these purposes and the furthering of these in- 
terests. It is essential that we consider where 
emphases to this end shall be placed in the 
days and months ahead. 

This is a large and necessarily complex or- 
ganization to which we in a sense rededicate 
ourselves each year when we come together for 
our annual meeting. Twelve divisions, to be- 
come 13 following Wednesday’s Council ac- 


“United by common interests 


and common purposes” 


“A really organic body, united by common 
interests and common purposes, seems to be 
permeated in some strange way with a life 
of its own which acts on all its members and 
affects their feelings and their thoughts.” So 
said Dr. Josephus N. Larned in addressing 
the American Library Association at its Ni- 
agara Falls Conference in 1903. And so do I 
say to you tonight as I accept the honor you 
have conferred upon me by electing me your 
president and begin my year as your titular 
head, with pride in the organization I shall 
be representing and with humility toward the 
obligations, responsibilities, and opportunities 
which go with the office I shall hold. 

It is fitting at this, the family affair of our 
conference, when honors and recognition are 


e Mrs. Morton’s inaugural address was deliv- 
ered at the banquet which closed the Cleveland 
Conference, July 14. 
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tion, further divided into 37 sections and sub- 
sections, are required to represent the types of 
libraries and types of library activities in which 
our members are engaged, and eight round 
tables are necessary to meet some of their spe- 
cial interests. The substantive work of ALA re-, 
quires 51 Association-wide committees and 
more than 225 divisional, sectional, and joint 
divisional committees. The growing im- 
portance of our relations with other organiza- 
tions makes necessary four, and this number 
has been increased by Executive Board action 
during this conference to five, joint committees 
with these organizations and ALA representa- 
tion on a number of their boards and com. 
mittees. 

Those of us who have long worked in ALA 
are understandably nostalgic about the good 
old days when life and ALA structure were 
simple, and all who struggle today with mat- 
ters of organizational structure may envy Dr. 
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Larned and his colleagues who in 1903 were 
considering the common interests and pur- 
poses of an organization of 1350 members— 
the largest membership in the history of ALA 
to that date—and an organization which could 
meet the interest of these members with six 
sections and one round table. Then, no dual 
athliation by type of library and type of activ- 
ity required choices on the part of the member- 
ship among an embarrassment of riches. Then, 
no necessity for the recognition of mutually ex- 
clusive areas of responsibility required the 
continuous attention of a standing Committee 
on Organization. 

This same homogeneity that made possible 
so simple an organization, in Dr. Larned’s 
day also made possible a leisurely conference 
program of six days duration devoted to seven 
general sessions, five Council and two Execu- 
tive Board meetings, and eight section and 
round table meetings. Our 196] conference, 
which theoretically we opened Sunday night 
with our first general session and close tonight 
with this our third general session, was pre- 
ceded by three days of committee and board 
meetings and four workshops and institutes, 
and will be followed by board meetings to- 
morrow. In all, more than 450 meetings of one 
kind and another will have been held between 
the dates July 6 and July 15. 

Another contrasting set of facts between the 
1903 and 1961 conferences has significance. 
Although the total number of ALA members 
in 1903 was but a small fraction of the mem- 
bership today, 1350 as compared to some 
25,000, the percentage of the total member- 
ship in attendance was considerably higher. 
Slightly more than half—685, to be exact— 
attended the Niagara Falls Conference, while 
approximately one-fifth of our total member- 
ship has been in attendance for our Cleveland 
Conference. 

It is the wide scope of interest and respon- 
sibility within the profession today which 
results in the size and complexity of our or- 
ganization, and it is this very size and com- 
plexity which increase our problem of com- 
munication and endanger our sense of oneness. 
We must constantly guard against fragmenta- 
tion, which will weaken not only the parent 
body but also the various parts which go to 
make up that body. Just as these various parts 


draw from the central body strength and 
prestige with which to accomplish their own 
respective purposes and goals, so does the sum 
total of their strength and prestige strengthen 
and in part form the composite vitality of the 
American Library Association. 

The very size and the complexity of our 
organization, though not unmixed blessings, 
bespeak a healthy state of interest and of prog- 
ress in which we can and should take pride. 
They also bespeak the necessity for emphasis 
at every possible opportunity upon our com- 
mon purposes and interests, and the ever-pres- 
ent need to remind ourselves that we are not 
college librarians, nor children’s librarians, 
nor catalogers, nor library educators only, 
with chief responsibility and allegiance to 
ACRL, CSD, RTSD, or LED. We are first of 
all librarians, and as such we are part of that 
organic body that is the American Library 
Association, united by common purposes and 
common interests and dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of libraries and librarianship in 
general. 

If there were time tonight, and it would 
serve our purpose, we could look back over 
the past 85 years of ALA history to identify 
the various goals—short and long term—which 
we have set for ourselves in the past and the 
many activities in which we have engaged over 
the years toward their realization. But tonight 
it is not my intent to review ALA history. 
Rather, I would look with you at some of the 
common goals which presently concern us and 
which shall continue to require for their ac- 
complishment our united efforts as a whole 


body. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Perhaps, since I have chosen to use Dr. 
Larned’s idea so well stated 58 years ago as 
the springboard for my talk tonight, it is 
fitting that I begin with that purpose and the 
progress of our efforts to realize it, which 
closely parallel the purpose toward which he 
was addressing himself. ALA members in 
1903 were concerned with the establishment 
of a national headquarters. We today are 
concerned with meeting the financial obliga- 
tion which we have accepted in providing for 
adequate physical facilities for our national 
headquarters. We have learned during this 
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conference that construction of our head- 
quarters building is well under way. Target 
date is the fall cf 1962. Dedication is scheduled 
for our 1963 Chicago Conference. 

The response to the Building Fund drive 
on the part of both our individual and institu- 
tional members and our friends, on the whcle, 
has been creditable, but many more dollars 
must be raised if we are to accomplish cur 
purpose, which is to return to our endowment 
funds the monevs which we are withdrawing as 
needed to pay for the building. The austerity 
= budgets with which we must operate until we 
accomplish this common purpose should serve 
to remind each of us in both our Association- 
wide and our divisional work that we must 
put forth united effort to achieve this purpose, 
and quickly. Not until it is achieved can we 
hope for more adequate support to the pro- 
grams of the Association and of the divisions 
through more generous allocation of funds 
and more adequate supportive services at 
headquarters. 


INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 


Increased membership has been, we can be 
sure, an ALA goal throughout its existence. 
Today’s membership of more than 25,0€0, 
though numerically a great increase over the 
1350 members in 1903 and even over the 
19,826 in 1953, is little, if any, increase per- 
-centagewise. If we would strengthen ALA 
as the voice of American librarianship, we 
must increase our united efforts to bring a 
much greater percentage of those engaged in 
the practice of librarianship into our organ- 
ization. The year ahead with its increase in 
membership dues will be a crucial one for 
ALA. 

It can be assumed that those in attendanze 
at this conference need no lecture on the ad- 
vantages of ALA membership or on the ob- 
ligation of a librarian to hold membership in 
his professional association. But can it be as- 
sumed also that everyone present recognizes 
his responsibility to bring others into mern- 
bership? Those of us who are so fortunate as 
to attend the annual conferences are especially 
well prepared to serve as extensions of the 
Membership Committee. We are informed of 
ALA’s plans, its activities, its needs. We know 
also that the more we expect of ALA—ard 
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our demands upon it are ever increasing—the 
greater must be its resources, both financial 
and human. 

It is nct enough then to maintain each his 
own membership. We must also combine our 
efforts to make other librarians realize, as we 
ourselves have realized, that the question is 
not, “How can J afford to belong to ALA?” 
but rather “How can I afford not to belong 
to the organization that speaks for me, works 
for me, and advances the common purposes 
and common interests of libraries and libra- 
rians?” And this, in spite of the new dues 
scale. 

It is my conviction that, while we must 
work continuously to promote ALA member- 
ship, we must also encourage afhliation in pro- 
fessional organizations at whatever level the 
individual can benefit and contribute through 
membership and participation—local, state, 
regional, and national. One’s sense of profes- 
sional responsibility grows through experience. 
In areas with strong state and regional associa- 
tions, ALA membership, I would venture to 
guess, is correspondingly high. Our library as- 
sociations should and do form an interlocking 
system of professional organizations through 
which we identify our common purposes and 
promote our common interests. 

The ALA Membership Committee’s regional 
workshops which were held this past year in 
connection with the conferences of the various 
regional associations seem to me to be a de- 
vice for membership promotion which may 
have real promise, and I hope that they will 
continue or that other devices will be used to 
relate more closely ALA membership promo- 
tion to regional and even to state association . 
membership. But nothing takes the place of the 
individual member speaking to the prospec- 
tive member about ALA and the opportunity 
for service it offers every librarian. I would 
hope that each of us here tonight will feel 
a very keen sense of personal responsibility to 
bring others into ALA. 


GOALS 
From time to time a profession must at- 
tempt to szate and to restate its fundamental 
beliefs, and to assess its progress, and in the 
light cf these beliefs and its progress to date, 
it must set for itself goals for action. Our 
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two documents, Freedom to Read and The 
Library Bill of Rights, state our basic beliefs 
in the areas to which they are devoted. The 
crystallization of our principles into these two 
great documents represent librarianship at its 
best. As librarians we can take justifiable 
pride in them. They deserve and require our 
constant and continuing common effort to 
implement them to their fullest extent. 

Another important but very different kind 
of document we also now have, our Goals for 
Action adopted by Council at Midwinter, 1959. 
If the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom 
to Read documents as our credo may be 
likened to the architect’s drawing of the ex- 
terior of a building, the Goals for Action could 
be compared to the program for the building, 
which must, in turn, be translated into detailed 
blueprints. The Goals for Action statement 
represents those goals which by our Council 
action we have declared to be our common 
purposes and common interests, to the realiza- 
tion of which we, as an organic body, are 
dedicated. The Special Committee of Five 
which drew up the document represented uni- 
versity, college, public, and school libraries, 
and state library agencies. The goals are all- 
inclusive as to the types of libraries and as- 
pects of library service. Their special value 
lies in the fact that as we move toward their 
realization they recede from us, ever beckon- 
ing us forward as changing situations require 
their reassessment and revision. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


Through this enumeration of the specific 
‘parts of our action program we can, within 
the framework of our organizational pattern, 
place and accept responsibility for the initia- 
tion of their implementation. By their pre- 
sentation to and their acceptance by Council, 
which acts for the Association, we have ac- 
cepted Association-wide responsibility for 
their realization. By this action we give fur- 
ther proof of the fact that the American Li- 
brary Association is one organic body which, 
though made up of many parts, is motivated 
by common purposes and common interests. 
Responsibility, for example, for the develop- 
ment of standards for public libraries, for 
college and university libraries, or for school 
libraries, can most appropriately be discharged 


by PLA, ACRL, and AASL, but their imple- 
mentation is of Association-wide concern and 
deserves and must have the support of the en- 
tire Association. 

The extent of the involvement of academic 
librarians, public librarians, library educators, 
and others in the implementation of the new 
Standards for School Library Programs dur- 
ing this first year of the School Library De- 
velopment Project is most gratifying as an 
indication of the recognition by librarians of 
this as a goal of the entire Association. But in 
an age of specialization we must make con- 
scious effort to resist the centrifugal force 
which exists and which inevitably pulls us 
toward fragmentation. We must remind our- 
selves constantly that any one of the indi- 
vidual goals is but a part of our whole action 
program and that we, as individual members, 
have a stake in, and a responsibility for, the 
realization of that total program. 

Although we must strive for progress to- 
ward the realization of all of our goals, even 
at division or section levels, for most telling 
effect we must select certain of the goals or 
aspects of them for concentrated attack at any 
one time. And if this is so at division or sec- 
tion levels, how much more is it so at the 
level of the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee, which has responsibility for the 
allocation of the available funds. It is also 
true for your president, who must choose from 
among all of the goals those for which im- 
mediate implementation to him seems most 
crucial or toward which he considers that his 
efforts can have their greatest effect. 

This choice of goals for emphasis by any 
one president may be made for him by pre- 
determined circumstance, or by the times. 
But if it is truly a choice of the individual 
who holds the office, it is inevitably a choice 
determined by his special interests or responsi- 
bilities. In the year ahead, when you will have 
as your president one who has devoted the 
greater part of her professional life to library 
education, you expect, I am sure, that em- 
phasis will be put on the education of li- 
brarians; and this is an emphasis that I do 
expect to make. 

I feel a very special responsibility to place 
emphasis upon the development, both formal 
and informal, of library personnel. I shall 
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be the first ALA president since 1935-36 
whose professional responsibility for many 
years prior to the election has been solely 
library education. Possibly I am reading into 
their action a purpose that was not in the 
minds of the members of the 1960 Nominating 
Committee, which placed before the member- 
ship the names of two library educators frem 
which to select its president. I hope that their 
action reflected a recognition of need at this 
time for greater attention to all aspects, in- 
cluding formal education, of the recruitment 
and development of librarians. I consider my 
election a mandate to direct attention to this 
problem area of librarianship in every possible 
way, and at every opportune time. 

And how will this emphasis relate to our 
goals for action, to which we are committed? 
Indirectly, I would say, as an understood fac- 
tor in every aspect of library development to- 
ward which we aim. For the kinds of school 
library programs which are envisaged in the 
new standards we shall need not only many 
more but much better trained librarians than 
are now being prepared. And the same per- 
sonnel situation exists with regard to the ex- 
tension of public library service to rural areas, 
the solution of problems of library service to 
suburban areas, and the development of sys- 
tems of libraries. With the rapid increase of 
college enrollments, college and university li- 
braries will be feeling increasingly the shortage 
of adequately prepared librarians. Special li- 
braries too have serious personnel problems, 
both as to the numbers of librarians available 
and their subject competencies. The develop- 
ment and improvement of all areas of library 
service are dependent upon the adequacy of 
the supply of librarians, and the development 
of this adequate supply must have a high 
priority among our goals. 

Not only indirectly by inference, but also 
directly in the section of the goals state- 
ment entitled Strengthening of the Library 
Profession, we spell out some of our goals 
for recruitment and development of personnel: 
intensified recruitment, inclusion of library 
science students in state and federal scholar- 
ship programs, and development of standards 
of undergraduate programs of library science. 


ROLE OF THE LIBRARY PRACTITIONERS 
Shall we assume that, by the very nature of 
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his professional responsibility, the library 
educator has constant concern for the develop- 
ment of library personnel, and turn our at- 
tention to the role of the library practitioner? 
Granted that the development of librarians is 
basic to all library progress, what then can 
you, the indiyidual library practitioner, do 
to assure that development? . 

First, you can discharge your responsibility 
for recruitment, both indirectly by the quality 
of your own library service and by your ob- 
vious satisfaction in rendering that service, 
and directly as you deliberately attempt to 
interest suitable young people in the profes- 
sion. Second, you can be knowledgeable about 
library education and constructively critical 
of it. Third, you can promote in your area 
the acceptance and the implementation of the 
Standards for Accreditation for the five-year 
programs which were adopted by Council in 
1951 and the Standards for Undergraduate 
Programs of Library Science which were 
adopted in 1959, And by acceptance and im- 
plementation I mean both by the academic in- 
stitutions which offer library education and 
by the employing libraries and certificating 
agencies. 

Fourth, recognizing the limitations of pre- 
service education and the essentiality of in- 
service and continuing education in the total 
program of development, you as an employing 
or supervising librarian can work toward im- 
provement of this aspect of library education. 
And fifth, you can continue and increase your 
emphasis upon the utilization of every staff 
member to his full potential. Formal library 
education is but the central core of personnel 
development which has its beginning in re- 
cruitment and its fulfillment in utilization; and 
every cne of us, practitioner and educator 
alike, has both supportive and lead roles to 
play in various parts of that process. 

These, then, are some of the common pur- 
poses and common interests which unite us 
as an organization and toward the realization 


of which I shall place my emphasis in the 


coming year: continued and substantial growth 
of the Headquarters Building Fund; increased 
membership in ALA; special attention, among 
the Goals for Action, to those which relate to 


the development of library personnel. I count 


on the support of each of you. eee 
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Mrs. Spain hands the presidential gavel to Mrs. Morton 
at the inaugural banquet. Both are wearing leis tradi- 


tionally presented on this occasion by the Hawaii Li- 
brary Association. 


Highlights of the Cleveland Conference 


The eightieth annual ALA conference fol- 
lowed the usual pattern in its multiplicity of 
meetings and its harried delegates rushing 
from hotel to hotel. It was distinguished by 
unusual general sessions, a large number of 
divisional meetings of great general interest, 
a brilliant inaugural banquet and a memo- 
rable general reception, the biggest and best 
exhibits ever seen at an ALA conference, and— 
an important factor that cannot be planned 
for—good weather throughout the week, as 
promised by Mayor Celebrezza in his welcom- 
ing remarks Sunday evening. The Council 
meetings in particular were distinguished by 
the number and variety of important issues 
dealt with, and by the pointed discussion and 
decisive action on each. 


Rumer Godden’s address at the first gen- 
eral session gave the audience a direct look 
into the mind of a creative artist at work— 
in this case a novelist, poet, and children’s 
author. It is singularly appropriate that a 
conference of librarians should begin with a 
program on books and the forces that create 
them. 

At the second general session the conference 
theme, Libraries for All, was interpreted geo- 
graphically as the seven librarians who toured 
the Soviet Union in May reported on their 
findings there and in Western Europe, and 
John Eastlick spoke on libraries in the United 
States. Raynard Swank outlined the hierar- 
chical system of libraries in the Soviet Union; 
Sallie Farrell reported on mass libraries; Mel- 
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CONFERENCE FACTS 
Registration: 4757. 
Number of meetings: Unofficially, 436. 
Number of exhibit booths: Commercial, 


334; professional, 27—the largest num- 
ber of exhibits and the largest exhibit 
area at any ALA conference to date. 

The Placement Center was used by 5281 
people. 


ville Ruggles on university, national public, 
and research libraries; Rutherford Rogers on 
education for librarianship; David Clift sum- 
marized the mission’s impression of libraries 
as conveyed to the Soviet Ministry of Culture: 
and Emerson Greenaway, who was also a mem- 
ber of the mission, reported on a tour of li- 
braries in Holland, West Germany, Scandi- 
navia, France, and the British Isles. Presi- 
dent Spain moderated this part of the program: 
Second Vice President Carolyn Whitenack 
presided over the session as a whole. 

Miss Farrell was smartly hatted in a tiu- 
beteika from the Uzbek Republic, a fact which 
called forth unsuspected depths of gallantry in 
the male panelists. Mr. Ruggles first pointed 
out the cap to the audience; Mr. Rogers re- 
marked on President Spain’s gown made from 
Thai silk; and Mr. Clift, after feigning defeat, 
triumphantly called attention to Miss White- 
nack’s “beautiful American dress” of Irish 
linen. 

Thinking back over this program, many 
who attended probably wondered whether li- 
brary service in the United States really suffers 
by comparison with that in the Soviet Union 
to the extent that the facts and observations 
they had heard would seem to indicate. The 
answer is that the library mission to the 
Soviet Union went to observe and came back 
to report objectively what they saw; Mr. East- 
lick’s “This Nation of Ours” had its starting 
point in a study he made for the Federal Re- 
lations Committee which was intended to point 
out needs, and which inevitably concentrated 
on gaps in library service as it exists today. 
and troublesome problems ahead. His article. 
“The Sixties and After,” in the June ALA 
Bulletin is a summary of that study, and makes 
an interesting contrast with Rutherford 
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Rogers’ report of the mission to the Soviet 
Union in the July-August issue. 

The last general session was Friday night’s 
inaugural banquet. Mrs. Morton’s inaugural 
address, “United by Common Interests and 
Common Purposes,” is published in this issue, 
as is the report of the awards which were 
presented during the evening. i 


COUNCIL 

President Spain presided at both Council 
sessions, and opened the first one with a brief 
report in which she discussed desegregation of 
libraries, progress of the headquarters build- 
ing, and the proposed increase in membership 
dues. On the first of these subjects she said: 

“You, the Council, took another step in the 
steady and unswerving direction that the 
American Library Association has followed 
in its support of free and unlimited book serv- 
ice to the American people when you amended, 
at the last Midwinter Meeting, the Library 
Bill of Rights to include: ‘The rights of an 
individual to the use of a library should not 
be denied or abridged because of his race, 
religion, national origins, or political views.’ 
This statement reflects our concern for the un- 
restricted use of materials as well as their 
uncensored selection. 

“The American Library Association is not 
a regulatory organization. Through the force 
of its size and prestige, however, it is able 
to give support to librarians who are faced 
with matters pertaining to restrictions of all 
kinds. 

“There is no question of the position of the 
American Library Association and, where ac» 
tion is possible, it has been taken. For exam- 
ple, the policy followed now for some 25 
years to hold annual conferences only in cities 
that have complete integration in meeting 
rooms, sleeping quarters, and eating facilities; 
or the limitation of one chapter to a geogra- 
phic area—state, territory, or province, and 
that all ALA members in that area must be 
able to be members of the chapter; or the re- 
cent decision of the School Library Develop- 
ment Project of AASL that applications for 
grants must outline programs or plans of ac- 
tion benefiting both (or all) groups and must 
be designed by representatives of both (or 
all) groups. It will be the responsibility of 
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this Association to continue to implement its 
policy in every way possible.” 

The highlight of this first Council session 
was discussion and adoption of the new mem- 
bership dues scale. Before the new bylaw on 
membership (Article I) was presented for 
adoption by Katharine Holden (Westchester 
Librdry System, N.Y.), chairman of the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee, Robert Tal- 
madge (Tulane University Library), chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, made a 
brief statement on the background of the pro- 
posal, and Arthur Yabroff (Detroit Public 
Library), ALA treasurer, cogently outlined 
the financial status of the Association and its 
effect on programs. The discussion began with 
sharp questioning of the amount of the in- 
crease by Bernard Schwab of Wisconsin and 
William H. Carlson of Oregon. Mr. Schwab 
asked if it were possible for an alternative— 
and presumably lower—dues scale to be pre- 
sented and was assured that it was not. Mr. 
Carlson doubted that the increase was “pru- 
dent and practicable,” as the committee had 
been directed to make it. Jerome Cushman, 
Ralph Blasingame, Mrs. Benjamin Saks, Emer- 
son Greenaway, and Edmon Lowe spoke in 
favor of the proposal, which was passed by a 
voice vote. 

The other amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws, acted on separately, were ap- 
proved without discussion. These included 
ratification of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which is basic to the reorganization and 
which has been hotly debated for several years, 
particularly at the San Francisco Conference. 
It specifies the responsibilities of the divisions 
with regard to Association policy, and reads, 
as finally adopted: “The Council shall dele- 
gate to the several divisions of the Association 
authority to plan and carry out programs and 
activities within assigned fields of responsi- 
bility and in accord with general Council 
policy.” 

Council’s special Committee on Evaluation 
of National Library Week, Margaret Monroe, 
chairman (Rutgers University library school), 
reported with these principal recommenda- 
tions: 

l. That, recognizing the benefits of National 
Library Week to the cause of libraries, the Amer- 
ican Library Association, upon the termination of 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


LIBRARIES FOR ALtt—the theme of this year’s 
American Library Association Conference—ex- 
presses an objective that has inspired American 
librarians for many generations. Though this 
goal has not yet been fully achieved, it is clearly 
in the national interest, and it deserves our con- 
tinued devotion. 

Libraries for All means libraries for children 
learning to read as well as for scholars working 
on the far horizons of knowledge. Indeed, a sin- 
gle institution may cover the whole range as we 
were reminded this year when the great New 
York Public Library celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its central building. This world-re- 
nowned collection is both a library for all and a 
monument to our national genius for combining 
public and private endeavor in the common inter- 
est. 

We have no single pattern for the resources, 
services, and support of libraries, and we want 
none. The readers to be served are too diverse; 
they include even posterity, for whom we must 
preserve the record of our cultural life. If we 
are to succeed, individuals and private institu- 
tions as well as government at all levels—federal. 
state, and local—must move forward together 
and move with renewed determination toward 
our national goal which is the theme of your 
conference. 

J. KENNEDY 
The White House 





its current commitment to NLW in 1962, extend 
its commitment to participation for another five 
years through 1967. 

2. That, in the light of development needed in 
the NLW structure and program, and in the light 
of inevitable changes in library needs and situa- 
tions, the ALA plan a formal re-evaluation of its 
participation in NLW in 1965; and report to the 
Association at its annual conference in 1966. 


The report was adopted, following discus- 
sion of the duplication of effort between Na- 
tional Library Week and Children’s Book 
Week. 

The highlight of the second Council meeting 
was consideration and adoption of the report 
of the Committee on Organization (Katharine 
Laich, Los Angeles Public Library, chairman). 
The important matter of the assignment of re- 
sponsibility for evaluation and selection of 
materials which, like the question of the policy 
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responsibilities of the divisions, has been a 
problem ever since the reorganization, was 
discussed first. The committee’s recommenda- 
tions as printed in the April ALA Bulletin 
were offered for adoption. Council members 
representing the Children’s Services Division 
and the Young Adult Services Division op- 
posed the motion; those of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, the Resources 
and Technical Services Division, the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, and 
the Public Library Association supported it. 
After a sharp discussion, this part of the report 
was adopted. 

The committee next offered a petition from 
the American Library Trustee Association, a 
section of the Public Library Association, that 
it be made a division of the ALA, and recom- 
mended that the petition be granted “because 
of the growth of this group in size, strength, 
and value of its activities, and because its 
type of membership is unique in ALA.” Coun- 
cil accepted the petition unanimously and with- 
out discussion, not for lack of interest but 
because the proposal had been so carefully 
prepared and was so obviously in the best in- 
terest of the Association. 

The committee’s third proposal, from the 
Library Administration Division, was that the 
Federal Relations Committee of the LAD 
Governmental Relations Section be made an 
ALA committee. The committee concurred 
and proposed that the new committee be called 
the ALA Committee on Legislation. The pro- 
posal was accepted, after a change had been 
made in the committee’s charge so that it could 
recommend, but not determine, policy. 

The committee’s last recommendation, com- 
ing from the Catholic Library Association 
and adopted immediately, was that a joint com- 
mittee of the Catholic Library Association and 
the ALA be established. 

The report of the Joint Committee on Fair 
Use in Photocopying, offered by Richard 
Chapin (Michigan State University library), 
ALA representative on the committee, was 
adopted as printed in the June ALA Bulletin. 

Following a progress report on the head- 
quarters building by Gertrude Gscheidle 
(Chicago Public Library), chairman of the 
building committee, several gifts to the build- 
ing were presented: from the Turkish Library 
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Association a plaque; from the Swedish Li- 
brary Association a handblown glass vase; 
from the Mexican Librarians Association 
$50; from the Southwestern Library Associa- 
tion $500; from the Florida Library Associa- 
tion $200 plus the interest on its savings, which 
will increase the gift to $500. At the first Coun- 
cil session Chapman Parsons (Alliance, Ohio, 
Public Library) had announced a gift of $800 
from the Ohio Library Association, to be added 
to the $200 which the Association had given 
earlier. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee, Archie 
McNeal, chairman (University of Miami Li- 
brary), made a report in response to questions 
from the floor. The questions concerned As- 
sociation action on desegregation of libraries. 
Mr. McNeal said that the committee is 1) dis- 
cussing the possibility that an investigation be 
conducted to see whether all ALA chapters are 
admitting all ALA members to their member- 
ship, 2) submitting to the Executive Board for 
recommendation reports it has received that 
certain institutions are not living up to ALA 
policy and should be denied membership, and 
3) developing a proposal to study freedom 
of access to library materials throughout the 
United States (for more details of this pro- 
posal see the Library Administration Division 
highlights). 

A Membership Meeting to consider rati- 
fication of the Constitution and Bylaw 
amendments, including the proposed increase 
in dues, was called immediately at the close 
of the second Council session. Mr. Talmadge 
and Mr. Yabroff repeated the statements they 
had made when the dues scale was being corn- 
sidered by Council (Mr. Yabroff adding a 
wry comment that everyone was being asked 
to make sacrifices) before presentation of the 
bylaw by Miss Holden. 

A spirited two-hour discussion was high- 
lighted by a floor fight over submission of the 
proposal to the membership by a direct mail 
vote rather than by the Membership Meeting, 
as directed by Council. It was pointed out that 
a mail vote would allow more members to par- 
ticipate and allow a more representative seg- 
ment of the membership, including many 
members in the lower salaried categories who 
do not attend annual conferences, to vote. In 
reply, the membership was reminded that the 
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Registration in the lower level of the exhibits area at the Public Auditorium. 


1952 dues scale had been voted on by means 
of a ballot in the ALA Bulletin and that less 
than a thousand members had voted (actually, 
487 for and 381 against). It was argued that 
the small attendance at the meeting, even 
though action on this important matter had 
been announced in the program, was evidence 
that only a limited number of the members 
would inform themselves on such issues, par- 
ticipate in discussion, and vote. The vote on 
the motion to conduct the vote by a mail ballot 
was defeated 438 to 216. Since an attempt 
‘was being made to overthrow an action of 
Council, a three-fourths majority would have 
been required for passage. 

By this time the group had been in session 
for more than four hours at the two consecu- 
tive meetings, and members were still compet- 
ing for recognition by the chair. At last L. H. 
Kirkpatrick of the University of Utah Library, 
after a stirring speech in support of the pro- 
posal, moved the previous question. His mo- 
tion was seconded and passed, and the weary 
members then voted overwhelmingly in favor 
of the new dues structure. 

Two minor amendments were made in the 
bylaw as printed in the May ALA Bulletin: 
in the first paragraph of Section 2 the word 


“mimeographed” was changed to “similar”; 
the end of the text of Section 2(a)1 was 
changed from “U.S. libraries” to “libraries in 


the U.S.” 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board heard a variety of 
reports on matters coming before the Council 
and established its recommendations to that 
body. The board received and discussed a de- 
tailed report from the International Rela- 
tions Committee and the International Rela- 
tions Office on the work of the office over the 
past five years. 

Special attention was given to the bylaw 
dealing with ALA chapters, and the board 
voted to recommend a procedural modification 
of the requirements for chapter affiliation. 

The Report of a Special Committee to Evalu- 
ate the Joint Canadian Library Association— 
ALA Conference was accepted. The report 
concluded that, while the results of the joint 
conference were satisfactory, time necessary 
for planning, plus costs, make it desirable to 
hold such joint conferences not oftener than 
every ten years. 

After consideration of the recommendations 
of a Special Committee on Inter-Related Li- 
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brary Service to Students, the board requested 
that this committee and other groups involved 
coordinate the proposals and recommendations 
arising out of this study, the Public Library 
Association’s Metropolitan Area Library Sur- 
vey Proposal, and the Library Administration 
Division’s Proposal for a Study of Access to 
Libraries. Both of the latter proposals were 
approved by the board. The board gave its 
hearty support to a proposal from the Board 
of Regents of the National Library of Medicine 
that the Postmaster General be requested to 
issue a Commemorative Stamp honoring Dr. 
John Shaw Billings in 1963, a year which will 
mark the 125th anniversary of his birth. 
Among other achievements, Dr. Billings served 
as president of the ALA in 1901-02. 

Upon recommendation of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Program Evaluation and Budget, the 
board approved a General Funds Budget in 
the amount of $645,501. The board also ac- 
cepted other recommendations included in 


PEBCO’s report—David H. Clift. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

Activities of the Adult Services Division began 
with the preconference institute jointly sponsored 
by the Children’s Services Division, the School 
of Library Science of Western Reserve University, 
and ASD, “The Adult and the Child’s World.” 
Of over 200 librarians participating, around 40 
per cent were adult services librarians and library 
administrators, making possible the realization of 
a major objective of the institute—provision of 
an opportunity for children’s librarians and 
those responsible for library service to adults 
to plan together for more effective work with 
adults who are concerned with children. 

The first major open meeting, the luncheon 
and business meeting on July 10, was devoted 
chiefly to the introduction of ASD’s new publi- 
cation, Adult Services, a handbook for estab- 
lishing and developing adult services units in 
state and regional library associations. The op- 
eration and program of a thriving unit of this 
sort—the Adult Education Section of the Michi- 
gan Library Association—was described by Mu- 
riel Fuller, Michigan State Library, followed by 
a brief discussion and question period on the use 
of the handbook. Representatives of 32 state as- 
sociations were present to receive the handbook 
for transmittal to their officers. 

Two reports from the field were also featured 
—the first on staff formulation of a manual of 
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adult services policy and procedures in the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Public 
Library, by Katherine L. O’Brien, coordinator of 
adult services; the second on the result of the 
experimental reading improvement project, sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
in which the Brooklyn Public Library partici- 
pated, by Richard Keller, reader’s adviser. Al- 
though both these reports concerned the work of 
large metropolitan libraries, the value of their 
experience to libraries of any size was made clear 
by the speakers. 

On July 11, The Library Collection Meets a 
Public Crisis was the topic of an all-day meeting 
at Higbee’s Department Store, cosponsored by 
the Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries and the Public Library Association, and 
attended by nearly 250 librarians from all types 
of libraries. The discussion was focused on the 
problem of mental health as a public crisis. After 
a framework had been created by Margaret E. 
Monroe, president of ASD, who spoke on “The 
Challenge of a Public Crisis to the Library’s 
Collection,” the specific problems were posed by 
Dr. Irving Rosen, clinical director, Cleveland 
Psychiatric Institute and Hospital, followed by a 
panel made up of a metropolitan public library 
administrator, a director of extension service, a 
special librarian, and a university librarian, 
which answered the question “What are the li- 
brary’s responsibilities for collections and serv- 
ices to meet the public crisis in mental health?” 
Small group meetings, ranging from less than a 
dozen to about 35, gave an opportunity for li- 
brarians in public, college and university, hos- 
pital, and state libraries to discuss informally 
ways in which they might develop their collec- 
tion to serve in the area of mental health, fol- 
lowed by a second panel and question period on 
problems in selecting and using materials in this 
area. Lowell Martin’s summary of the day’s pro-` 
ceedings was designed to raise with his listeners 
further questions on the extent to which libraries 
should become crisis-oriented, the part which the 
library plays in the total program of informing 
the community, and the steps which librarians 
should take in applying the principles stated 
during the sessions. 

Examples of interaction between Cleveland's 
organizations and its libraries were provided not 
only by a symposium in the Cleveland Public 
Library on July 10, but also in open meetings of 
the ASD Committee on Library Service to an 
Aging Population and the Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups. A highlight of 
the latter group’s program was a dinner cele- 
brating its fifteenth anniversary at which a cita- 
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tion was presented to Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, for- 
mer chairman, who is retiring as Labor Educa- 
tion Specialist at the New York Public Library. 

Action taken at the meetings of the ASD 
Board of Directors included the referral of a re- 
quest to the Library Administration Division for 
the development of job descriptions and state- 
ments of qualifications in terms of training and 
experience for librarians specializing in adult 
services, a vote to establish an ASD committee 
to work with the ALA committee on National 
Library Week, and approval of a proposed pro- 
gram of cooperation with the Goals for Ameri- 
cans program. Procedures and priorities for the 
use of the terminal grant to ALA from the Fund 
for Adult Education were also set up, with em- 
phasis upon activities which would contribute to 
the extension of ASD’s basic program, including 
publications, consultant service, and cooperation 
with other national organizations.—Fleanor Phin- 
ney. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


At the membership meeting, reports of special 
interest which reflected the many ongoing pro- 
grams of the division were presented by the 
president, the executive secretary, and the direc- 
tor of the School Library Development Project. 
Amendments to the bylaws were approved to 
make provision for the statement that AASL is 
a department of the National Education Associ- 
ation, for the encouragement of membership in 
the NEA, and for the president-elect to serve as 
a member of the AASL Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee. The group of City, Town, 
and County School Library Supervisors was 
made the first section of the division. Approval 
of the membership made official the statement 
on Policies and Procedures for Selection of 
School Library Materials. 

The Board of Directors approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the board to study and 
revise the statement of responsibility to be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Organization; pro- 
vision was made for a special committee for 
liaison with the NEA to replace the NEA Afħli- 
ation Committee, which was dissolved; the deci- 
sion was made to enlarge the AASL PEBCO in 
order to facilitate the responsibility for program 
planning and initiating of new programs; the 
second vice president, a new member of the 
board, was assigned responsibility for program 
planning at NEA conferences and was voted a 
member of PEBCO. Other action taken included 
the directive to the president that a resolution 
of appreciation to the retiring executive secre- 


tary, Eleanor Ahlers, be sent to David Clift of 
ALA and Lawrence Derthick of NEA, and that 
a preconference for school librarians be held 
June 14-16 at Miami Beach on the theme New 
Dimensions in School Library Programs. 

The Standards Committee voted to request 
that three-year appointments of state standards 
representatives be made by state associations and 
to stress work with regional accrediting associ- 
ations to upgrade school library standards. The 
International Relations Committee decided to 
prepare kits about school libraries for distribu- 
tion by the NEA International Relations Com- 
mittee. The Professional Relations Committee 
determined at which education conferences ex- 
hibits and consultant service would be held and 
identified lists of materials that would be needed. 
The Committee on Professional Status and 
Growth will send a resolution on Teacher Train- 
ing in the Use of Instructional Materials to 1200 
teacher-training institutions. 

Program activities were highlighted by the in- 
formative and inspirational address on “Heart 
of Heroes” given by May Hill Arbuthnot at the 
State Assembly Breakfast and the program on 
the Human Talent Project as it relates to school 
libraries presented by Carson McGuire, Univer- 
sity of Texas, director of the project, and Alice 
Brooks McGuire, librarian at Casis Elementary 
School in Austin—Eleanor Ahlers. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


After a brief business meeting, the Associa- 
tion of State Libraries devoted its program to 
consideration of the Survey of Library Functions 
of the States. Phillip Monypenny of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, director of the survey, outlined 
the areas to be studied by an extensive question- 
naire distributed in each state. He stressed that 
all library functions would be studied, regardless 
of the agency performing them, so that a com- 
prehensive picture of service to state adminis- 
trative departments, to the legislative and judi- 
cial branches, and to local libraries and readers 
would emerge. The staff, he said, has no pre- 
conceived ideas regarding the services to be 
studied except that diversity among the states is 
extensive and necessary. They hope to identify 
certain circumstances which produce certain 
types of services, but will not identify any state 
pattern as good or bad. The information should 
serve as a basis for further study and action in 
each state. 

Herbert Wiltsee, director, Southern Region, 
Council of State Governments, who is a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Survey, spoke 
on the ways of making effective use of the sur- 
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vey. In order for the survey to be useful, each 
person concerned must understand what it is 
and the need for it. Information must be sup- 
plied frankly, since skewing will cast doubt on 
the recommendations. Governors and other top- 
level state officials must be kept informed 
throughout the survey process, and the resulting 
information must be accepted as fact and used 
to develop needed programs. He expressed the 
hope that the survey might have “a disruptive 
effect on professional parochialism.” 

The Advisory Committee to the Survey met for 
a full day to consult with the staff on the ques- 
tionnaire and plan for the field visits to follow 
it. Representatives of the cooperating organiza- 
tions—American Association of Law Libraries, 
Council of State Governments, and Society of 
American Archivists—were present (the repre- 
sentative of the Legislative Reference Confer- 
ence could not attend).—Eleanor Ferguson 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


A scholarly and sound summation of the prob- 
lems of higher education presented by President- 
elect Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of libraries 
at the University of Colorado, was the highlight 
of ACRL’s program meeting at the Cleveland 
Conference. Mr. Ellsworth emphasized the dig- 
nity and solidarity of scholarship and the neces- 
sity for the maintenance of high standards in 
American university education. His direct refer- 
ences to libraries were few, but the implications 
that librarians and libraries must participate in 
maintaining quality and excellence in education 
were evident throughout his address. 

President Low reported at the general mem- 
bership meeting on the progress towards federal 
aid for college and university libraries. While he 
could make no promises that any legislation 
would be passed at this Congress, it was appar- 
ent that the work that he has done through the 
Federal Relations Committee and the Washing- 
ton Office of ALA is already bearing fruit and 
that we have reason to be optimistic about the 
legislation now being proposed. 

The College Libraries Section held an all-day 
meeting at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
=- Ohio, on Friday, July 14, and achieved a new 
high in the informal exchange of information 
concerning a variety of college library problems. 
The Rare Books Section sponsored a precon- 
ference meeting at Oberlin which matched in 
success the previous meeting in Charlottesville 
in 1959. Mrs. Frances Brewer of the Detroit 
Public Library, the 1961-62 chairman of the Rare 
Books Section, reported for the group to the 
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ACRL Board of Directors on the success of the 
meeting. She noted that the group had adopted 
a statement of policy regarding appraisals, that 
it had set in motion plans to compile a direc- 
tory of rare book librarians, and that it is defi- 
nitely planning the publication of the long-de- 
layed Rare Books Manual within this year. The 
University Libraries Section program meeting 
was concerned with the problems of urban uni- 
versity libraries, primarily those relating to use 
of the library by nonacademic personnel. The 
Junior College Libraries Section made progress 
towards closer work with regional organizations 
and plans for cooperation with the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges in promoting an 
understanding of the ALA Standards for Junior 
College Libraries. The Teacher Education Li- 
braries Section heard an informative speech by 
Philip Lewis, director, Bureau of Instruction Ma- 
terials, Board of Education, Chicago, on “Teach- 
ing Machines and Their Implications for the 
Academic Library,” and enjoyed a full discus- 
sion of this topic by a panel of its own members. 

The ACRL board approved the establishment 
of a new subsection in its Subject Specialists 
Section. This unit will be devoted to the interests 
of librarians working in agriculture and the bio- 
logical sciences. 

The Grants Committee reported grants already 
in hand amounted to approximately $40,000 for 
distribution in this year’s grants program. Ap- 
plications for the grants will be mailed to all 
eligible colleges during September, and the com- 
mittee will hold its meeting to award the grants 
near the end of November. 

The board reacted favorably to ALA’s reassign- 
ing of the materials selection function within 
ALA to the divisions and expressed its hope that 
this assignment would make it possible to move 
ahead quickly with the development of a new, 
list of basic books for college libraries. 

Mr. Harwell reported to the board on the prog- 
ress of the work of the project under the direc- 
tion of Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian emeritus of 
Harvard College, for the development of a de- 
finitive volume on college and university library 
buildings. He noted that one section of the pro- 
posed volume has already been published in 
College and Research Libraries and that another 
will be published in one of the fall issues of that 
magazine. Mr. Harwell also reported on the 
progress of the two library projects under 
ACRL’s nominal administration in Burma, and 
on his recent visit there. He was enthusiastic in 
his remarks concerning the way in which Dr. 
Jay E. Daily, library adviser at the University 
of Mandalay, has brought about an improved 
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university library situation there, and most fav- 
orable in his comments about the work that had 
been done at the library of the Social Sciences 
Faculty of the University of Rangoon by Paul 
Bixler, librarian of Antioch College, and more 
recently by the present library adviser there, 
Dr. Joseph H. Reason, on leave from Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

The board welcomed Mark Gormley as execu- 
tive secretary-designate of the division. Mr. Gorm- 
ley will assume his duties at the ALA head- 
quarters office September 1—Richard B. Har- 
well. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


Hospital librarians were represented on two 
panels discussing The Library Collection Meets 
a Public Crisis, an all-day session of which the 
Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
was a joint sponsor; and among the small 
groups which met to discuss the development of 
the library collection to serve in the area of 
mental health was a group of about thirty li- 
brarians serving in hospitals. 

Further attention to current problems and 
policies of book selection was given by a panel 
made up of a patients’ librarian, a nursing 
school librarian, and an institution library con- 
sultant, during the AHIL all-day meeting on Fri- 
day at the Cleveland Engineering and Scientific 
Center. Other activities during the day included 
a round-table discussion of volunteer services 
by a panel which included a volunteer from a 
Cleveland hospital, the director of the Volunteer 
Bureau of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, 
the library consultant for the New York United 
Hospital Fund, and a patients’ librarian. 

Members were addressed at luncheon by Mar- 
garet E. Mulac, president, Recreational Consul- 
tant Service, Inc., well known for her writing in 
the field of recreational therapy. In developing 
her topic “The Three R’s: the Relation between 
Recreation and Reading,” Miss Mulac pointed 
out that an abundance of leisure time without 
training in the use of it leads to deterioration, 
and stated that the schools can turn out “recre- 
ational illiterates.” She stressed the individual’s 
need to release and channel creative energy 
and to find purpose and value in early life, and 
stated that librarians and recreational workers 
have parallel and related responsibilities in edu- 
cation for leisure. 

Features of the smorgasbord supper on Wed- 
nesday at the Cleveland Medical Library were 
the presentation of AHIL’s Exceptional Service 
Citation to Clara E. Lucioli, head, Hospital and 
Institutions Department, Cleveland Public Li- 





Osman Ersoy, newly appointed director of the Institute 
of Librarianship at Ankara University, with Dean Jack 
Dalton of the Columbia University library school, re- 
tiring chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. While director of ALA’s International Relations 
Office, Mr. Dalton was an interested observer of the 
development of the Ankara library school, an ALA 
project supported by the Ford Foundation since its 
launching in 1955. Mr. Ersoy, as president of the 
Turkish Library Association, was ranking foreign dele- 
gate to the Cleveland Conference. On behalf of his 
association, he presented a plaque for the new head- 
quarters building to Mrs. Spain at the second Coun- 
cil session. 


brary, and an address by R. Crawford Morris, 
an attorney, on “The Care and Feeding of Doc- 
tors,” in which he described how he used the 
medical library to develop the defense in cases 
of malpractice. 

The AHIL Board of Directors acted on several 
matters of policy, adopting a statement of pur- 
pose and scope for the AHIL Quarterly and ac- 
cepting the statement on AHIL’s responsibility 
for materials as presented by the special com- 
mittee appointed for this purpose. Much time 
was given to the discussion of the adoption or 
endorsement of the American Correctional As- 
sociation’s standards for institution libraries. 
The board decided to seek ACA’s approval for 
publishing a streamlined version of these stand- 
ards for distribution and use in advisory work 
by ALA, and plans to give similar consideration 
to published standards for training schools. The 
board accepted the Publications Advisory Com- 
mittee’s recommendation that the ALA Editorial 
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Committee be requested to investigate ways of 
meeting the need for book selection guides in 
the field of library service to patients in hospi- 
tals and inmates of institutions, including basic 
and current literature. Plans were made for use 
ot the traveling exhibit during the coming year, 
and for the development of several lists.—Klea- 
nor Phinney. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The three-day preconference at Wade Park 
Manor sponsored by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision, Adult Services Division, and Western 
Reserve University School of Library Science 
opened up new ways of working with one’s col- 
leagues and other adults in developing library 
services for children. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant were the chances for getting acquainted and 
talking shop which it provided for more than 
200 elementary and junior high school librari- 
ans, children’s librarians, and other librarians 
who work with children. The spirited evaluation 
session on Saturday morning, July 8, was the 
most exciting part of a well-planned and impor- 
tant program. 

Through translations, children’s books travel 
to children throughout the world. Some of the 
problems and aspects of this flow of children’s 
books from country to country were described 
on CSD’s Monday evening program. Virginia 
Haviland (Boston Public Library) told of the 
United States children’s books selected for trans- 
lation in other countries. Margaret McElderry 
(Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.) told of the 
extra problems involved in selecting, translating, 
and publishing in the United States books from 
other countries. Datus Smith, Jr. (Franklin Publi- 
cations, Inc.) reported on translation of United 
States books into Eastern languages. The pro- 
gram ended with a resolution honoring Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain as the first children’s 
librarian to be an ALA president. 

At the CSD business and membership meet- 
ing a resolution was voted honoring Ruth Har- 
shaw for her weekly radio program, Carnival of 
Books, done “in cooperation with the American 
Library Association.” The U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Good Reading for Youth program 
with its book-fair collection of more than 400 
books selected by a CSD committee chaired by 
Virginia Goddard (Akron Public Library) was 
presented, and a resolution was voted commend- 
ing the Jaycees for this program and pledging 
CSD promotion and support at national, state, 
and local level. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting System’s public 
service one-minute television “spots,” using an 
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iconographic technique, were previewed and en- 
joyed. 

The beautifully planned Newbery and Calde- 
cott Medal dinner was held at the largest Cleve- 
land dining room, the Pick Carter Rainbow 3 
Room. Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, 
delighted the group with the story of the be- 
ginnings of both medals. At the dinner a gift to 
bring the Melcher Scholarship Fund to the 
$28,000 goal was announced. The contribution 
came from Pilgrim Book Society (William J. 
Worrell) in cooperation with the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. For further details see 
the Awards article in this issue. 

A special guest at the dinner was D. N. Tap- 
tykov, director of the large and interesting ex- 
hibit of Soviet children’s books on display in 
the Cleveland Public Library. 

To the special CSD “Notables” reception 
under the gracious chairmanship of Ruth Had- 
low (Cleveland Public Library) there came on 
July 11 nearly 700 people to honor the New- 
bery and Caldecott medal winners, Rumer God- 
den, Ruth Harshaw, and children’s book edi- 
tors from most of the 40 publishers who, since 
1950, have had one or more books on an annual 
CSD Notable Children’s Book list. The printed 
list of the 385 books included during the eleven- 
year period was made possible by a grant from 
the ALA Exhibits Round Table. 

Another spectacular CSD activity was the 
giant booth in the professional exhibits area 
with foreign books and translated books in 
generous supply, the new Jaycee Good Reading 
for Youth book-fair collection, and Picture Book 
Parade filmstrips including those on the Calde- 
cott Medal books. Librarians from all parts of 
the country were scheduled at the booth, sup- 
plemented by Camp Fire Girls Horizon Club 
members in each period. 

The CSD Board of Directors voted to increase 
the Melcher Scholarship to $1000 beginning in 
1962; appointed Laura Cathon (Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh) as consultant to Nancy La- 
nick in her revision of Parent’s Guide to Chil- 
dren’s Books; made Anne Izard (Westchester 
Library System, Mount Vernon, New York) 
chairman of a committee to prepare lists of chil- 
dren’s books for inclusion in insurance com- 
pany annual mailings to children for whom edu- 
cational policies are in force—Mildred Batch- 
elder. 

LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Board of Directors of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division adopted a proposal for a 
nationwide survey of access to libraries. The 
proposal was accepted by the Executive Board, 
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Robert L. Talmadge (right), librarian of Tulane Uni- 
versity, who as chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee bore a heavy official burden at the Cleveland 
Conference, with Neal Harlow (left), newly appointed 
dean of the Rutgers University library school, and Lee 
Zimmerman, librarian of the University of Idaho. Mr. 
Harlow, immediate past president of the Canadian 
Library Association, is a member of the ALA Executive 
Board, and chairman of the Committee on Accreditation. 


and foundation funds will be sought for the sur- 
vey. The survey would determine 1) the extent 
to which individuals have been deprived of the 
use of any library’s resources, 2) the reasons 
for restricting an individual in the use of a li- 
brary, 3) the changes and progress which have 
been achieved during the past five years in mak- 
ing libraries accessible to all, and the method of 
accomplishment, and 4) regional socio-economic 
differences in library resources and services. 

The board approved the revised Code of Ethics 
reviewed by the divisions at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, and will submit it to Council at the next 
Midwinter Meeting. A proposal has been sent 
to the Executive Board that LAD be encouraged 
to seek funds from state library associations, li- 
brary schools, and other sources to set up a re- 
cruiting office at headquarters. A revised request 
for funds for a national survey on library sta- 
tistics, incoporating a proposal of the Special 
Libraries Association, was also adopted. 

The LAD membership meeting heard a report 
from Richard Chapin, chairman of the Govern- 
mental Relations Section’s Copyright Law Re- 
vision Committee, summarizing recommendations 
which the Copyright Office will make to Congress 
on revision of the copyright law. This important 
report, incorporating the findings of a series of 
studies of the copyright law, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 45¢ under the 
Copyright Law Revisions. A capsule summary, 
Recommended Revisions of the U.S. Copyright 
Law of Special Interest to Libraries, has been 
prepared and can be secured from the Register 
of Copyrights at the Library of Congress. The 
summary has been prepared in such a way that 
the reader can record his opinion of each recom- 
mendation as he reads and return the publica- 
tion, as a record of his reactions, to the Copy- 
right Office. 

At a meeting of the Buildings and Equipment 
Section, John L. Lamb of the Cleveland Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal described the federal 
urban renewal laws, which make it possible for 
a municipality to receive credit toward the fund- 
ing of large urban renewal projects by means of 
library building construction within renewal 
areas. Branch libraries built in these areas can 





be regarded as partially subsidized with federal 
urban renewal funds. 

The Library Organization and Management 
Section held a program meeting on statistics, an 
outgrowth of the Statistics Coordinating Com- 
mittee’s work. A committee on Hospital and In- 
stitution Library Statistics is to be formed. Pub- 
lication of “Definitions for Library Statistics; 
a Preliminary Draft” was announced (LAD of- 
fice—75¢). 

The Personnel Administration Section held a 
program meeting on The Realities of In-Service 
Training—Its Status, Problems, and Potential. 
A number of sectional committees reported sig- 
nificant progress: The Certification of Librari- 
ans Committee has completed a survey of pres- 
ent state requirements and has prepared a re- 
vision of the 1957 report which will be ready for 
distribution by ALA headquarters later this 
year; the State Library Personnel Practices 
Committee has completed and published Person- 
nel Practices in State Libraries and State Li- 
brary Extension Agencies; the In-Service Train- 
ing Committee has collected information on pro- 
grams in various types of libraries which will 
provide source material for a manual to be com- 
piled in the near future. 

The Recruiting Committee held a workshop 
session on recruiting, with about 100 partici- 
pants, following a panel on specific recruiting 
techniques. The most important result of the 
discussion was that the group recognized that 
the ALA membership is failing to allot proper 
significance to recruiting because they do not 
insist that the professional association take 
drastic leadership and provide the means for an 
effective recruiting program. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
After studying the recently devised form for 
gathering statistical information relative to li- 
brary-school budgets and faculty teaching loads, 
the Board of Directors of the Library Education 
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Division directed that the form be revised as a 
memo consisting of five or six questions carefully 
designed to determine annually the number of 
full-time faculty, salary ranges, and teaching 
- load. 

The board received enthusiastically the revised 
and enlarged directory of “Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan Funds, and other As- 
sistance for Library Education in the United 
States and Canada.” This directory was pre- 
pared by a special committee composed of Rob- 
ert K. Johnson, Kathleen B. Stebbins, and Eliza- 
beth L. Wright. 

The renewal of the Asia Foundation grant and 
the increase to $3500 enabled the division not 
only to invite nine Asian students to attend the 
Cleveland Conference, but also to plan for at- 
tendance of other Asian students at 1961/1962 
state and regional conferences. 

At a luncheon meeting the Teachers’ Section 
Chairman, Alice Louise LeFevre, moderated a 
panel discussion, How Effective Are Your Class 
Assignments? Leon Carnovsky of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, described 
a bibliographic assignment and a field study 
assignment. Jean Lowrie, Department of Librari- 
anship, Western Michigan University, discussed 
various methods in teaching materials for chil- 
dren and young people. Alice Lohrer, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
reported her experiences in using educational 
television. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Small Public Library in the Jet Age was 
the theme of a series of three meetings on such 
practical problems as budget, public relations, 
and cooperation. Panels of trustees and librarians 
told about their successful programs. One sug- 
gestion was that libraries prepare detailed bud- 
gets and programs for presentation to the city 
council. Several libraries in a region found they 
could get better newspaper coverage if they pre- 
pared a joint release and approached all news- 
papers at the same time. Regional libraries have 
found that a single library card honored in all 
libraries has increased the use of and respect 
for the local libraries. Where a borrower returns 
a book from the large central library to the 
small member library, he becomes aware that 
participation in a regional library has also im- 
proved the local library’s collection and serv- 
ices. Noncontractual cooperative practices were 
also presented. 

At the Public Library Association membership 
meeting, about 250 heard the chairmen of the 
subcommittees to the Committee on Standards 
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report on their progress. The Subcommittee on 
Standards of Service to Children reported that 
the supplemental standards for service to chil- 
dren will have much the same categories as 
Public Library Service. The first draft will be 
ready in November for committee review, and 
area workshops will discuss the draft before the 
Miami Beach Conference. 

The Subcommittee on Standards of Qnyality 
for Bookmobile Service has tentatively decided 
that bookmobile stops should not be less than 
one-half hour in duration, no less frequent than 
once every two weeks, and should include eve- 
ning and Saturday hours. The book collection 
should be a minimum of 2500 volumes with 50 
per cent of the books adult, and 33 per cent of 
the juvenile books nonfiction. The bases for a 
decision on whether the library systems should 
use a bookmobile or establish a branch should 
include area and density as well as population. 
The recurrent question on bookmobile service to 
schools has not been resolved. 

The Subcommittee on Standards for Small 
Libraries will set up standards for five popula- 
tion groupings ranging from 25,000 to under 
2500. The categories used in Public Library 
Service will be used. The committee expects to 
have the final draft completed by 1962. 

Harold L. Hamill, librarian, Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, incoming president of PLA, said 
that librarians are not facing the problems 
which public libraries must overcome if 99 per 
cent of the libraries are to meet the needs of 
the citizens. He urged PLA to become a militant 
front in improving public library service. In do- 
ing this, the members will work to increase mem- 
bership, work in state organizations, contribute 
to periodicals, enlist support of ALA programs, 
and help achieve public library service of qual- 
ity in the United States. 

Funds for one issue of a newsletter on public 
library activities were authorized by the Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee. This will be 
prepared in the headquarters office and mailed 
to all members of PLA. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section pre- 
sented a symposium on the Military-Community 
Library Study. Librarians participating in a pilot 
study designed to test the effectiveness of the 
draft manual summarized their experiences. 
Panel members discussed the Adult Circulation 
and Reference Services Analysis and the Li- 
brary User, Club or Organization, and Staff Sec- 
tion Questionnaires. Pilot libraries reported that 
the survey pointed up the value of the library 
in the military community, provided contacts 
with key staff personnel, revealed important areas 
for library-staff cooperation in programs and ma- 
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AN OUTSIDER LOOKS AT AN ALA CONFERENCE 


N. R. Howarp, contributing editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, took a long look at the librar- 
ians meeting in Cleveland and made this per- 
ceptive outsider’s report: 

The American Library Association, some thou- 
sands strong, this week flattered Cleveland by 
making it temporary convention capital of the 
circulation of knowledge and philosophy. . . . 

Waiting a while for friends for lunch, I made 
a curbstone survey of the female librarians, who 
seem to remain in the majority of the profes- 
sion. The average American woman librarian 
would be in her 40’s or 50’s (by the time she 
gets to go to national conventions) and is trimly 
and attractively dressed to the verge of being 
giy Hat. -s 

She favors the short hairdo (not boyish), and 
four out of five wear bifocal glasses during 
waking hours. As with all classes of women, 
there are a lot of very pretty faces behind the 
glasses. I did not see a single fat librarian 
though some plumpness was evident. ... 

A great many of these women have pleasant 
expressions combined with what I would vaguely 
term a “community-caution” outlook which seems 
to come naturally to women teachers, lawyers, 
and public servants. It is a kind of poker face 
which I think comes from years of subconscious 
impression that people watch and depend on 
them for exemplary lives because they are librar- 
ians. . . . I know very well from librarians I have 
met that their rules for life do not exclude cock- 
tails and gay Saturday night parties. But this 
protective coloration is all to the good so far as 
I am concerned. What community really wants a 
lady librarian who guffaws or has bloodshot eyes? 

The men librarians are indistinguishable in 
appearance from their professional class and 
businessman contemporaries, except that librar- 
ians enunciate and use words more precisely than 
most adults you meet.... 

[Among my other discoveries were] that these 
have been, are, and probably always will be 
among the truly dedicated workers of the Ameri- 
can culture, and that their fundamental ambition 
is to lend a hand to the growth of knowledge on 
the personal basis by which libraries generally 
exist. They are among those who cannot imagine 
living without books and periodicals. They could 
be counted on to fight the longest at the barri- 
cades against the savages who, periodically 
through history, want to burn all the books. ... 

I said the city was flattered by the convention 
of these intellectually organized people. I mean 
honored. eee 
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terials, and resulted in extensive publicity for 
library resources and services. Librarians also 
assembled information for evaluating book and 
other collections and for measuring the effective- 
ness of library services and procedures. 


The Military-Community Library Study Guide 


will be published later in the year. Symposium 
speakers emphasized the importance of thor- 
ough preplanning to any study. Drawing on the 
experiences of the participating pilot libraries, 
the panel recommended that libraries making a 
study select the time for the survey carefully, 
adapt questionnaires and survey procedures to 
local community conditions, make a trial run of 
questionnaires to be sure that the desired infor- 
mation will be received, and plan a publicity 
campaign and brief the library staff thoroughly. 
The pilot study showed that an analysis and 
evaluation of the information received from such 
a survey can provide the basis for developing and 
improving Armed Forces library programs. 

At the AFLS luncheon, Dr. Luther Evans re- 
ported on the progress of the Survey of Federal 
Departmental Libraries which he is directing. 

The 258 participants in the Trustees Precon- 
ference Institute, sponsored by the School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, and 
the American Library Trustee Association, 
learned about and practiced the trustee’s role 
as a policy maker. Dr. Lowell A. Martin, vice- 
president and editorial director, Grolier Incor- 
porated, in his keynote address emphasized not 
only the trustee’s policy-making function but 
also the trustee’s primary responsibility to pro- 
vide service and the funds necessary for that 
service. 

A panel of Western Reserve University faculty 
members, moderated by Dean Jesse L. Shera, 
presented basic principles for composing policy 
statements which were later applied by small 
groups working together on a suggested topic. 
Through buzz sessions, Ruth Warncke, assistant 
professor, WRU, as the leader, helped the par- 
ticipants list criteria for a good policy statement. 
The statements prepared in the previous session 
served as the basis for the discussion. Mrs. Jes- 
sica Melton, assistant for technical services, Cen- 
ter for Documentation and Communication Re- 
search, WRU, explained the use of machines in 
library reference work. The tour of the center 
in the afternoon gave the participants more op- 
portunity to learn about these new develop- 
ments. Mrs. Weldon Lynch, trustee, Oakdale, 
La., chairman of the ALTA Workshop Commit- 
tee, concluded the luncheon program and the in- 
stitute with a brief inspirational talk on how 
and why trustees and librarians should “Build 
for Tomorrow.” 
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Delegates to the National Assembly of Library 
Trustees represented 39 states and 2 Canadian 
provinces. State reports told of more state aid 
programs, more interest in larger units of serv- 
ice and cooperative programs. The National As- 
sembly agreed that it could best serve its pur- 
pose as a consultative body by discussing na- 
tional problems. Plans are under way to inform 
the delegates concerning ALA and ALTA pro- 
grams before meetings so that they can discuss 
their place in the total program. 

Louis B. Seltzer, editor, the Cleveland Press. 
spoke at the ALTA Annual Banquet and urged 
the trustees to make the public libraries active, 
aggressive agents of education; the libraries 
should be in the vanguard to perpetuate the best 
in our American life and to correct the evils 
which exist. 

Two major projects of the Action Develop- 
ment Committee were reported at the ALTA 
membership meeting. Mrs. Dorothy McAllister, 
member of the Michigan State Library Board, 
presented a Model Manual for Trustee Associa- 
tions which includes the principal background 
and reference information needed by public li- 
brary trustees. Mrs. Reba Daner, trustee of the 
Miami Beach Public Library, summarized the 
40 questionnaires she received on governor’s con- 
ferences for trustees, and prepared Guidelines 
to assist state associations in future conferences. 
—Eleanor Ferguson. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


Keeping Up with Information was the theme 
of the second program meeting of the Reference 
Services Division. Dr. A. Ross Eckler, deputy 
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At the inaugural banquet—Grace P. Slocum, Phila- 
delphia Free Library, chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, with Harry N. Peterson, newly elected second 
vice president. 


director, U.S. Census Bureau, spoke on “Keep- 
ing Up with the Census,” illustrating the prob- 
lems and efforts being made to keep up with a 
huge statistical information flow. Dr. Eckler re- 
viewed the publications of the Census Bureau, 
with emphasis on the scope of such publications 
in relationship to potential use by reference li- 
brarians, and pointed out how modern methods 
of information handling and processing were 
being introduced to speed the flow of vital sta- 
tistical information. 

James L. Wood, librarian, Chemical Abstracts. 
spoke on “Keeping Up with Chemistry,” draw- 
ing on the experience of the publications section 
of the American Chemical Society to illustrate 
progress in keeping up with the bibliographic 
flow of materials in the scientific field, empha- 
sizing ACS’s efforts to cope with the problem 
through use of modern methods and machines. 

Dean Jesse H. Shera, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Library School, concluded the program 
by relating developments in documentation and 
information retrieval to the total picture of mod- 
ern reference service. He shared his thoughts on 
some of the probable future developments in 
machine searching, stating that these would 
bring many benefits to small and medium-size li- 
braries, as well as to major research and indus- 
trial libraries. He envisioned a day when a na- 
tional network of information centers would be- 
available to solve the problems of handling and 
utilizing recorded knowledge. 

In an address to the newly formed History 
Section of RSD, Robert H. Land of the General 
Reference and Bibliography Section of the Li- 
brary of Congress discussed the necessity of ex; 
pert reference assistance in using historical man- 
uscripts in libraries, and held that sound train- 
ing in librarianship is at least as important as 
training in the subject fields of the manuscript 
materials being handled. 

The RSD Board of Directors received the 
resignation of William S. Budington as editor of 
RQ and appointed Ben C. Bowman to replace 
him. 

The Interlibrary Loan Committee sponsored 
an invitational dinner for librarians interested in 
interlibrary loan problems on Tuesday, July 11th. 
An informal discussion of loan problems followed 
the dinner. George Schwegman, National Union 
Catalog, brought up the listing of in-print items 
in the weekly List of Unlocated Research Items. 
The interlibrary photoduplication order form 
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from the Standard Photographic Order Form 
Committee was approved by the group. Dr. Mor- 
ton V. Malin of the National Science Founda- 
tion told the group of the interest and growing 
concern of the foundation and the federal gov- 
ernment in the control and distribution of scien- 
tific materials. The committee agreed to under- 
take a revision of the interlibrary loan code.— 


Frederick L. Arnold. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion joined with the Library Education Division 
and the American Association of Library Schools 
in presenting an all-day program on the Teach- 
ing and Practicing of the Technical Services. 
Papers presented in the morning were devoted to 
past and present; those in the afternoon dis- 
cussed future developments and implications of 
present trends in technical services for library 
instruction; the topic of the luncheon session 
was The Tools of the Profession. 

The Acquisitions and Serials sections of 
RTSD jointly sponsored a meeting consisting of 
22 “circles of information” on topics of interest 
to both groups. The two most popular circles 
were on Simplification of Serials Cataloging and 
Simplification of Serials Records. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section spon- 
sored a two day preconference meeting of the 
Catalog Code Revision Committee, which ap- 
proved the position to be taken by the American 
delegate on the questions that are to be dis- 
cussed at the International Conference on Cata- 
loguing Principles in Paris in October. At the 
section’s program meeting the working papers 
for the International Conference dealing with the 
function of the main entry were reviewed, and 
the problems relating to corporate entry were 
discussed. The position to be taken by the Ameri- 
* can delegate at the Paris Conference was sum- 
marized. 

The number of visitors at the Catalog Code 
Revision Information Booth exceeded expecta- 
tions. Materials on display included copies of 
The Draft Code, Working Papers of the forth- 
coming International Conference, four studies 
made by members of the committee on various 
aspects of code revision, the latest issue of Li- 
brary Resources and Technical Services, which 
is devoted chiefly to articles on Code revision, 
and a chart developed by the Library of Con- 
gress showing the effect on its catalog of drop- 
ping the form headings Laws, Statutes, etc., un- 
der United States. 

At the conclusion of the executive secretary’s 
report to the membership, President Voigt ex- 
tended to Molly Mahoney appreciation for her 


services and presented her with a token of good 
wishes in the form of a check for $200 from the 
membership. Following Mrs. Mahoney’s expres- 
sion of grateful thanks, the executive secretary 
designate, Mrs. Elizabeth Rodell, was introduced 
by President Voigt. 

The Bookbinding Committee reviewed and ap- 
proved plans for Phase II of the Library Bind- 
ing Performance Standards Project. This second 
phase is based on recommendations contained in 
the report on Phase I Development of Perfor- 
mance Standards for Library Bindings, Phase I 
(Library Technology Project, American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1961), and will involve the 
development of performance standards and a 
testing program for five basic types of bindings 
commonly used for library materials, prebinding, 
publisher’s reinforced library binding, and for 
general binding. The RTSD Board of Directors 
approved the committee’s proposal that funds be 
sought to complete Phase II of the project. The 
board also approved in principle a proposal 
from the Serials Policy and Research Committee 
for seeking funds to support a Serials Use Study. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Commit- 
tee announced the successful publishing of its 
indexes and findings in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Indicators and 
Trends series, where they will become part of 
the basic data of the economics of librarianship. 
Commencing with the last six months of 1961 
the cost of materials index for books will be 
compiled by the R. R. Bowker Company from 
its mechanized records and published annually. 

The RTSD Miami Beach Conference Program 
Committee made plans for a program which 
would inform the membership of the latest de- 
velopments in applying modern data-processing 
mechanisms to library procedures. 

The School Library Technical Services Com- 
mittee decided that its manuscript on School Li- 
brary Centralized Processing would be turned 
over to the ALA Editorial Committee for assist- 
ance in publication. 

The Interdivisional Books Catalog Committee 
approved submission of the committee’s docu- 
ment “Preferred Practices in the Publication of 
Book Catalogs” to its two parent bodies, RTSD’s 
Acquisition Section and the Reference Services 
Division, for criticism in order to achieve even- 
tual approval for publication. This guide is de- 
signed to assist and direct publication of book 
catalogs in the best interests of scholars and 
librarians.—Orcena Mahoney. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


“This one session was more than worth the 
money I paid” was one of the many enthusiastic 
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comments overheard Tuesday at the end of the 
Young Adult Services Division book discussion 
program. Following Dr. William Taeusch’s de- 
scription of the Wooster College way of bringing 
rich and significant reading experiences to fresh- 
men, 500 librarians at tables for ten discussed 
and analyzed fifty-two preassigned books. Three 
and sometimes four tables had the same group 
of four books, the number considered at each 
table. 

In general discussion led by Ruth Warncke 
(Western Reserve University School of Library 
Science) competition was heavy to share opin- 
ions as to ideas and qualities in the books which 
make them of value and interest to mature young 
adults. Many of the participants said that they 
intended to use a similarly planned meeting for 
state or district meetings or for staff meetings. 

A new list, “Outstanding Biography for Col- 
lege Bound Students,” prepared for the Septem- 
ber 1961 NEA Journal was announced by one 
YASD committee. Another committee reported 
work well under way on a major list for use of 
young adult leaders and librarians, of books 
and other materials on Africa south of the Sa- 
hara. Chairman of the new committee to prepare 
a list of adult books for slow high school readers 
is Mrs. Margaret Grazier, Senior High School, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 

Top of the News announced a new editor be- 
ginning with the December issue—Doris Cole, 
Geneseo State College, Geneseo, New York. 

The panel presentation of YASD services pre- 
pared for the booth in the professional informa- 
tion center by the Enoch Pratt Free Library was 
so effective it will be used by the Ohio Library 
Association at its fall meeting—Mildred Batch- 
elder. 


COMMITTEES 
AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


Over 160 persons interested in the audio-visual 
field participated in a stimulating open meeting 
on The Future of Audio-Visual Materials in Li- 
braries: Identifying the Problems, sponsored by 
the Audio-Visual Committee and cosponsored by 
the Library Education Division Institutes and 
Workshops Committee, and the Library Adminis- 
tration Division Personnel Administration Sec- 
tion In-Service Training Committee. 

Following a paper read by Harold Goldstein, 
Graduate School of Library Science, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, on “Have Library Audio- 
Visual Practices any Future,” the participants 
in several discussion groups identified major 
problems in the field of audio-visual services. 
The Miami Beach Program Planning Subcom- 
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mittee of the Audio-Visual Committee will con- 
sider these problems for a possible preconfer- 
ence workshop to be held at the Miami Beach 
Conference.—Phyllis Maggeroli. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The International Relations Committee re- 
viewed a number of projects now being adminis- 
tered under ALA direction overseas, and dis- 
cussed several other projects that are in a for- 
mative stage. Part of one meeting was devoted 
to a joint discussion with the International Re- 
lations Round Table, the chairman of the ALA 
Panel on UNESCO, and others. Mr. and Mrs. 
Laurence Kipp reported on their mission to In- 
dia to evaluate the Wheat Loan Program as it 
relates to libraries. Lester Asheim, International 
Relations officer-designate, attended both meet- 
ings. Particular note was taken of the able serv- 
ice on the committee of William S. Dix (Prince- 
ton University Library) who retired on July 12. 
Raynard C. Swank, ALA’s International Rela- 
tions officer for the past 2 years, is succeeding 
to the IRC chairmanship.—Rutherford Rogers. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


At the closed meeting of the ALA Committee 
on National Library Week, a panel of state exec- 
utive directors and state library association presi- 
dents related the experiences of their states in 
using National Library Week to further library 
development. The group discussed briefly the re- 
port of the Committee to Evaluate National Li- 
brary Week which was adopted by the ALA 
Council on Monday, July 10, and recommended 
possible expansion of the ALA National Library 
Week Committee to include representatives from 
state library associations and state library ex- 
tension agencies. 

A brief presentation of the present status in 
library development, the future needs of the 
country and their implications for libraries, and 
how National Library Week can be used to 
“close the gap” was the subject of the open 
meeting on Friday, July 14. A panel discussed 
what school, college, public, and special libraries 
can do at the national and state levels to stimu- 
late local community action. The responsibility 
of the leadership of each type of library in the 
state for interpreting and adapting national 
standards in relation to state needs was empha- 
sized. A representative of a state citizen’s com- 
mittee urged librarians to involve prominent lay 
citizens in their efforts to achieve the objectives 
of local library programs. 

Mrs. Grace Stevenson announced the resigna- 
tion of John 5. Robling, who has served as di- 
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rector of National Library Week for the past 
four years. The success of National Library 
Week, she said, was due in large measure to his 
capable leadership. Bernard Barnes, vice presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., new chairman of the Na- 
tional Library Week Steering Committee, re- 
affirmed the deep interest and concern of each 
member of the Steering Committee that National 
Library Week continue to be an effective instru- 
ment for achieving a better-read, better-informed 
America. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The members of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee devoted July 7 and 8 to con- 
sideration of General Funds budget requests for 
1961-62 and formulated recommendations to the 
ALA Executive Board. In addition to presenting 
its advice on the budget requests, PEBCO made 
the following recommendations to the Board: 
1) that budgets for all preconference institutes, 
annual and midwinter, beginning with the Miami 
Beach Conference, include funds sufficient to 
cover all headquarters administrative costs; 2) 
that the Executive Board inform all units of the 
Association, prior to the 1962 Midwinter Meet- 
ing, of anticipated increases or decreases in 
General Funds available for 1962-63; that the 
units be instructed to prepare budget requests 
accordingly; and that requests for new positions, 
new programs, and for increases in continuing 
programs could be considered only for compell- 
ing reasons; 3) that payment of honoraria to 
editors of division periodicals and other unit 
publications be prohibited. 

PEBCO decided that the Program Memoran- 
dum, initiated at the 1961 Midwinter Meeting, 
be continued with the addition of an index.— 


David H. Clift. 


j ROUND TABLES 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


For the first time in several years the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table devoted one of its 
programs to American libraries overseas. Wil- 
liam J. Handley, the current director of the In- 
formation Center Service of the United States 
Information Agency, reported in detail and op- 
timistically on the current state of the American 
library program abroad. He was unable to con- 
ceal the fact that too few of the libraries are 
staffed with professionally trained Americans, but 
emphasized the quality of local library assistance 
in various parts of the world. The most optimis- 
tic note in Mr. Handley’s report was the progress 
made in the establishment of thirteen new librar- 
ies in twelve new countries in tropical Africa. 


Further planned expansion of the African pro- 
gram will bring the total number of American 
libraries and reading rooms overseas to almost 
two hundred. 

The other public programs were concerned 
with another major interest of the round table— 
foreign librarians in this country. In cooperation 
with the Library Education Division and the 
Association of American Library Schools the 
round table sponsored a panel discussion by six 
foreign students involving their critical impres- 
sions of American library schools. Early in the 
week the round table sponsored one of the major 
social events of the conference. Some fifty for- 
eign visitors and a hundred American librarians 
and local guests were entertained at an “orienta- 
tion” tea planned to assist the foreign guests in 
getting as much out of the conference as possible. 


—Wayne M. Hartwell. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


The principal program of the Junior Members 
Round Table was a reception and dinner in 
honor of younger members. The incoming presi- 
dents of ALA divisions and the division execu- 
tive secretaries and other members of the head- 
quarters staff were invited. As the dinner speaker, 
Dean Jack Dalton of the Columbia University 
library school stirred the imagination of the 
JMRT members with the many openings and op- 
portunities in foreign lands for qualified young 
librarians. One qualification which Dean Dalton 
particularly stressed was language competence, 
ranking this as almost equal to technical skill. 
He gave hard facts as to how, when, and where 
to seek opportunities for foreign service and 
brought literature with him for those who were 
interested. Judging by the crowd around him 
when the banquet adjourned, there is much inter- 
est in opportunities abroad for librarians. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


Instead of a program meeting the Library 
Periodicals Round Table offered a consultant 
service on library publications at a booth in the 
professional exhibits area. Editors of library pe- 
riodicals—including William R. Eshelman, edi- 
tor of the award-winning California Librarian— 
and other publication specialists served as con- 
sultants. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


A manual, “Standards for Regional Libraries 
for the Blind,” prepared and issued by the Di- 
vision for the Blind of the Library of Congress, 
was discussed and approved by the Round Table 
on Library Service to the Blind. 

eee 
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.. . with Concordia’s new fall publications! 


These books are inspirational, but in a realistic way. 
They're books that offer the kind of Christian 
reflections people need today and will thank you 
for recommending. Here are a few examples. 








Answer To Anxiety 


By Herman W. Gockel. Answers the primary 
concerns of the Christian today, in a series 
of personal letters to “Mark,” a composite 
questioner. Forcefully written, with great 
insight and practical understanding. $3.00 


P.S. 1 Love You 


By E. Jane Mall. The true and heart-tugging 
story of how Chaplain and Mrs. Mall adopted 
five homeless children in Germany. Through 
Christian love and understanding, a new 
family is created. $3.00 


Meditations For College Students 


By Deffner, Fields, Goerrs, and Wessling. 
91 provocative meditations come straight 
from the campus, to give college students new 
Christian insights, as they widen their hori- 
zons and meet conflicting new ideas. $2.75 


ncordia 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE œ 3558 S. JEFFERSON*:ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GEE, CLYDE, THAT OLE 
LIBRARY SURE LOOKS GREAT 
NOW THAT REMINGTON RAND 
HAS INSTALLED NEW 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
i 





Remington Rand Library Bureau sup- 
plies everything your library could 
need, except a cat. Wood or steel furni- 
ture of the highest quality, a complete 
line of cataloging and filing equipment, 
and even more important, full library 
planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply 
add some new equipment, your Library 
Bureau representative can help you 
solve your problems. (No obligation, of 
course.) Just mail attached coupon. 


CUT OUT THE 
ADVERTISING. LET'S 
GET OUR TEETH INTO 
SOME GOOD BOOKS. 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please have a Library Bureau Representative 
call on me. 
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The greatest accolade of all—President Spain invests 
Joseph L. Wheeler with the Lippincott Medal, The three 
ladies more or less recognizable in the background are 
Gertrude Gscheidle of the Chicago Public Library, chair- 
man of the Headquarters Building Committee and a 
member of the Executive Board, Grace P. Slocum, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, and Mrs. David H. Clift. 


1961 American Library Association awards, 


citations, and scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum, Chairman, 
ALA Awards Committee 


An innovation of the Cleveland Conference 
was the presentation of the 196] general ALA 
awards at the Inaugural Banquet on the last 
night of the conference. Awards administered 
by various divisions of the Association were 
presented earlier in the week. The recipients 
of all awards were chosen by various juries or 
committees (see ALA Bulletin, December 
1960) who were guided in their selections by 
nominations submitted to them by members of 


ALA. 


AWARDS 
The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for 


distinguished service to the profession, as 
shown by notable published professional writ- 
ing, outstanding participation in library asso- 
ciations, and significant activity in behalf of 
the profession and its aims, was made to 
JosEpH L. WHEELER, former librarian of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. The cita- 
tion in part read, “From New England to the 
Nation’s Capital, in the South, on the West 
Coast, in the Midwest, and again in the East, 
he blazed new trails and introduced new con- 
cepts in library service. Always in the van- 
guard, he pioneered in administrative meth- 
ods, publicity and public relations, and staff 
participation in the development of programs. 
Under his direction, the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary attained a pre-eminent place among 
municipal libraries.” 
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The Melvil Dewey Medal, in recognition 
of recent creative professional achievement in 
these areas in which Melvil Dewey was parti- 
cularly interested, notably library manage- 
ment, library training, and cataloging and 
classification, was presented to JULIA C. PREs- 
SEY, associate editor, Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation, for her outstanding achievement in the 
field of classification. The citation stated that 
“she undoubtedly did more than any other 
person to further Melvil Dewey’s dream of 
uniformity in the use of classification numbers 
through her assignment of DC numbers on LC 
cards, through editing Notes and Decisions on 
the Application of the Decimal Classification, 
and through consulting with and advising li- 


brarians on the interpretation and application’ 


of the Decimal Classification. The crowning 
achievement of her career will be the Guide 
to Use of the Dewey Decimal Classification, 
soon to be published.” 

The Clarence Day Award, in recognition 
of outstanding accomplishment in encourag- 
ing the love of books and reading through a 
distinctive production such as a book, essay, 
or a series of lectures and programs, was 
presented to WitLtIAM B. Reapy, director, 
Marquette University Library. Mr. Ready was 
cited for “his enthusiasm for books expressed 
in numerous books, articles, and speeches, and 
for being a creative literary artist. He is a 
prolific writer of novels, short stories, and es- 
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Elaine Simpson 


Julia C. Pressey 


says on books. He is the author of The Great 
Disciple, The Poor Hater, an Atlantic Monthly 
prize-winning story, a number of Saturday 
Evening Post stories, and numerous other 
pieces. He was awarded the Thomas More As- 
sociation prize for literary criticism.” 

The Grolier Society Award is made to a 
children’s or young people’s librarian in a 
school or public library, for unusual success 
in stimulating and guiding the reading of chil- 
dren or young adults. The 1961 recipient was 
DELLA LoutsE McGrecor, chief of Youth 
Service, St. Paul Public Library. She was 
cited for her enthusiasm for children’s litera- 
ture and for her belief in high standards of 
library service for children. She has given gen- 
erously of herself to readers of all ages and 
has been an inspiration to young people enter- 
ing the profession. She was chairman of the 
Children’s Section of ALA in 1932 and initi- 
ated the first Newbery Award dinner. 

The Beta Phi Mu Award for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship was pre- 
sénted, in absentia, to ROBERT L. GITLER. Mr. 
Gitler was formerly secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation and executive secre- 
tary of the Library Education Division of 
ALA, and is now a visiting professor and 
consultant at the Japan Library School at 
Keio University. The award cited Mr. Gitler 
for “internationally recognized achievements 
as a teacher and director of library schools 
both in this nation and in Japan, and for his 
work with accreditation and standards which 
are major contributions to education for li- 
brarianship.” 

The Oberly Memorial Award for the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture was 
presented for the second time to EcBert H. 


WALKER, associate curator, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C. Dr. Walker first 
won the award in 1941 in cooperation with 
Elmer D. Merrill for the original Bibliography 
of Eastern Asiatic Botany, published by the 
Arnold Arboretum, Harvard University. This 
year’s award was for A Bibliography of East- 
ern Asiatic Botany, Supplement 1, published 
by the Institute of Biological Sciences, Wash- 
ington. The Oberly Memorial Award is made 
in honor of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, late li- 
brarian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

The E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
for advanced study in the field of library work 
with children and young people was presented 
to ELAINE SIMPSON, secondary school special- 
ist, Office of Young Adult Services, New York 
Public Library. Miss Simpson will use the 
award to study the effects of the increased 
student use of public libraries on services to 
young adults in the public library; to record 
the steps taken by individual public library 
systems to meet this pressure; to try to de- 
termine changes that may be developing in 
administration and organization, purpose, and 
policy in young adult work, and to try to evalu- 
ate these changes. A background of teaching 
and more than fifteen years of work with 
young adults have given Elaine Simpson spe- 
cial talents for working on her chosen research 
problem. 

The first H. W. Wilson Company Li- 
brary Periodical Award was presented to 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN and received by Wil- 
liam R. Eshelman, editor. The California 
Librarian was cited for setting high standards 
of excellence in content and appearance, and 
for admirably fulfilling its function as the 





William B, Ready 


Della Louise McGregor 
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official publication of the California Library 
Association by being informing, stimulating, 
and of service to members of the library pro- 
fession in the state. The award, originated in 
1960, will be given annually to a periodical 
published by a local, state, or regional library 
or library association in the United States or 
Canada, which has made an outstanding con- 
tribution to librarianship. 

The John Newbery Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to American chil- 
dren’s literature published in 1960 was pre- 
sented to Scotr O’DE tt for his first book for 
young people, Island of the Blue Dolphins, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. The 
Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished 
picture book of 1960 was presented to Nico- 
LAS SIDJAKOV for Baboushka and the Three 
Kings, published by Parnassus Press. A full 
account of the Newbery and Caldecott win- 
ners will be found in the March 1961 issue 
of Top of the News. 

The Aurianne Children’s Book Award 
for a book published in 1960 on animal life 
which fosters a humane attitude in children 
toward animals was presented at the Midwin- 
ter Meeting to AcNEs SMITH for An Edge of 
the Forest, published by Viking Press. 


CITATIONS 


Trustee Citations were made to PauL D. 
Brown and WALTER L. Varner. Mr. Brown, 
a member of the Charles County Public Li- 
brary Board since it was organized in 1950, 
was cited for “his outstanding contribution to 
Maryland libraries, for his firm belief in the 
educational value of libraries, and for his ex- 
cellent record as a trustee that has served as 
an inspiration and guide to the trustees of the 
state.” Mr. Varner, a member of the Yuma 
City-County Library Board since 1951, was 
cited for “his outstanding contribution to 
Arizona libraries, for vitalizing the trustees 
within the Arizona State Library Association 
and awakening in trustees a consciousness of 
their role in furthering library progress.” He 
has been a leader in trustee education and pre- 
pared A Handbook for Arizona Trustees which 
he delivered personally to libraries throughout 
the state. 


Left, Paul D. Brown. Walter L. Varner is pictured on 
page 778 of the October 1960 ALA Bulletin. 
Right, Edith M. Coulter. 
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William R. Eshelman 


Robert L. Gitler 


The 1961 Margaret Mann Citation for 
outstanding professional achievement in cata- 
loging and classification was awarded to JOHN 
W. Cronin, director of the Processing Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress. Mr. Cronin was 
cited “in recognition of a distinguished career 
devoted to the development of centralized cata- 
loging and bibliographical services. As ad- 
ministrator, as bibliographer, as consultant, 
he has contributed notably and uniquely to 
the identification and satisfaction of the 
bibliographical needs of librarians and 
scholars.” 

The Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation for 
reference librarianship was presented to EDITH 
M. Courter, former professor in the School 
of Librarianship, University of California. 
Miss Coulter was commended for her teaching 
of reference work which gave perspective, 
meaning, and a challenging concept of li- 
brarianship to the practical methods of dis- 
covering information, and for her wise ob- 
servation of the human condition on both sides 
of the reference desk. During her distinguished 
career she became an authority on California 
history, published numerous articles and bib- 
liographies, and edited accounts of early Cali- 
fornia history. 

The Association of Hospital and In- 








lohn Cronin of the Library of Congress (right) receives 
he Margaret Mann Citation from Wesley Simonton of 
he University of Minnesota library school, chairman 
of the award jury, at a meeting of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section cf the Resources and Tech- 
vical Services Division. 


stitution Libraries Exceptional Service 
Citation was made to CLARA E. LUCIOLI, 
head of the Cleveland Public Library’s Hos- 
pital and Institutions Department. Miss Lucioli 
was cited for her devoted service and many 
contributions to hospital library service and 
for her studies in bibliotherapy. She is a 
former president of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries of ALA. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
are presented for outstanding library pub- 
licity as revealed through scrapbooks pre- 
sented by various libraries. Citations were 
made to the following libraries: Salem, New 
Hampshire, Public Library; Bella S. Schlow 
Memorial Library, State College, Pennsyl- 
vania; Valentine, Nebraska, Public Library; 
West Haven, Connecticut, Public Library; 
Buena Park, California, Library District; 
Groton, Connecticut, Public Library; Onslow 
County Public Library, Jacksonville, North 
Carolina, and Marine Corps Base Central Li- 
brary, Camp LeJeune, North Carolina; John 





THANKS FROM THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


The following resolution was adopted May 19, 
1961: 

The National Board of Directors of Camp Fire 
Girls, Inc., extends its gratitude and sincere ap- 
preciation for the cooperation of the Children’s 
Services Division, American Library Association, 
in our Camp Fire Girls Golden Jubilee celebra- 
tion. Through the thoughtful services of the com- 
mittees of the Children’s Services Division and its 
executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, an 
attractive bibliography especially designed for 
them, entitled “How to Make Your Halo Fit,” was 
presented to all Horizon Club girls attending the 
convention. 

The board is also most appreciative of the com- 
panion book lists the Association has compiled 
for Camp Fire Girls guardians in the interna- 
tional area of program, “A World of Friends for 
Camp Fire Girls,” and in the areas of child de- 
velopment and leadership training, an excellent 
resource for adult members, “Leads for Leaders.” 
These three book lists have become valued addi- 
tions to Program Services publications, and will 
serve as a lasting expression of the fine coopera- 
tion of the American Library Association. 





McIntire Public Library, Zanesville, Ohio; 
Indianapolis Public Library; Islington Public 
Libraries, London, England; New Mexico 
State Library, Santa Fe; Oklahoma State Li- 
brary; United States Military Academy Li- 
brary, West Point, New York; Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia, Unified School District Libraries; 
Rhein Main Air Base Library, 7310th Air 
Base Wing, Germany; Clark Air Base Library, 
405th Air Base Group, Philippine Islands: 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas; Travis Air 
Force Base Library, California; Special Serv- 
ices Post Library, Fort Lee, Virginia; and 
Minneapolis Veterans Administration Hospital 
Library. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Melcher Scholarship, established in 
1957 by the Children’s Services Division to 
honor Frederic G. Melcher, was awarded 
to James F. Warz, Fennville, Michigan. Mr. 
Walz is a free-lance journalist and teachers’ 
aid in the English department of the Fennville 
Public Schools. He received his bachelor’s de- 
gree with high distinction from the University 
of Michigan in 1958 and has been admitted 
to the Western Michigan University Depart- 
ment of Librarianship for the academic year 
1961-62. 

The Grolier-Americana Scholarships for 
school librarians are presented each year to 
two library schools for use by appropriate 
students. One scholarship goes to a graduate 
library school and one to an undergraduate 
library school. The schools selected to receive 
the 1961 scholarships are WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
Service and the Universiry or Hawan Li- 
BRARY SCHOOL. 


Note: The Scarecrow Press Award for Li- 
brary Literature was not given this year, since 


the jury could find no appropriate recipient. 
coo 
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Actually, it’s a reflection of rapidly growing acceptance by 
librarians throughout the country. Why have these covers 
been so successful? Because they make such good sense. 
Because they save time, labor, material, repairing and 
rebinding. Bro-Dart’s exclusive “Self-Stick” tabs have 
been built right into our famous Plasti-Kleer® Lifetimes 
at all four corners. Thus, the very maximum in protection 
is assured. And there’s no more need for messy glue or 
separate attaching tape. Order Lifetimes with “Self-Stick” 
tabs today. They fit better, last longer, and no book jacket 
covers were ever easier to apply. - 








Devt Home Office: Dept. 318C2, 56 Ear! St., Newark 8, N.J. 
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Circulation control study published 


The study of circulation control in libraries, 
begun last July by George Fry and Associates, 
management consultants, for the Council on 
Library Resources has been completed. This 
basic and comprehensive inquiry into circula- 
tion control has resulted in the publication 
of a report and do-it-yourself manuals which 
offer guides to help in solving circulation con- 
trol problems in libraries of all sizes and types. 
It represents the first complete analysis of the 
components of all library control systems, in- 
cluding a breakdown of labor, equipment, and 
material costs. 

One of the important concepts behind the 
study was to find a way for librarians to make 
more effective use of their staffs and plant fa- 
cilities in handling circulation control. As 
W. J. Biehl, chairman of the board of the Fry 
company, said in connection with the study, 
“Librarians need to be good managers—they 
manage people, they manage books, and they 
provide a service. The librarian utilizes in- 
eredients common to business and professions. 
By good management, they can improve their 
profession.” The study was slanted toward 
making it possible for librarians to achieve 
efficient and economical methods of circulation 
control. 

Another and more immediate concept of the 
study was to provide librarians with a study of 
the elements and comparative costs of the vary- 
ing systems so that they themselves can make 
valid determinations of what circulation sys- 
tem best meets their needs. A general recom- 
mendation of the report is that many librarians 
should take a good hard look at their area of 
operations and review the possibility of im- 
proving their approach in order to effectively 
fulfill their responsibilities. The manuals pro- 
vide a step-by-step sequence to be followed in 
making such a review. 

The general objectives of the study were: 
1) to analyze the components of existing cir- 
culation control systems and new systems in 
the process of development; 2) to search for 


and develop improvements in these com- 
ponents; 3) to combine components to achieve 
the maximum in simplicity, economy, and 
flexibility consistent with effective control; 
and 4.) to present these developments in such 
form as to make them readily applicable to li- 
brary operations by any interested and quali- 
fied librarian in public, college and university, 
and special libraries. 

The study was limited in scope to the op- 
erations of borrower registration, charging 
and discharging of books, handling of overdue 
and reserved books, and consideration of cir- 
culation statistics. By necessity, the circulation 
control portion of library operations was con- 
sidered separately from other library opera- 
tions. 

In all, personal studies were made in 102 
libraries throughout the country—73 public 
libraries in eighteen states, 19 college and uni- 
versity libraries, and 10 special libraries. All 
were carefully selected to represent such vari- 
able conditions as size of library and type of 
circulation system. In addition, questionnaires 
were sent to 4585 public, college, and univer- 
sity libraries. 

The report itself includes sections on the 
procedures and methods followed in making 
the study, the general findings, results of the 
study and their analysis, future mechanization, 
and conclusions and recommendations. The 
approach to “future mechanization” was to 
propose the development or adaptation of 
equipment to conform to a feasible system 
rather than adapting a system to conform to 
the limitations of available equipment. 

Of major interest to librarians are the 
manuals which accompany the report—one for 


‘public libraries, one for college and university 


libraries, and one for special libraries. Each 
deals with the special elements of circulation 
control in its area. For example, the manual 
for public libraries provides procedural and 
cost information on the leading circulation 
control systems and their variations. Its pur- 
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pose is threefold: 1) to help a librarian to im- 
prove his present system, 2) to provide cost 
reduction potentials for consideration, and 
3) to offer factual rather than subjective guid- 
ance in the selection of the most economical 
system consistent with the requirements of a 
particular library when a change in charging 
systems is contemplated. A chart, which illus- 
trates the step-by-step procedure for using the 
manual, and system development worksheets 
are included. 

The manual for college and university li- 
braries describes the objectives and character- 
istics of college and university library circula- 
tion systems, general findings, major areas of 
circulation policy and the corresponding most 
economical circulation systems, the major 
types of circulation systems for college and 
university libraries, statistical charts, and in- 
itial and annual continuing equipment and ma- 
terial costs. It also includes system develop- 
ment worksheets. This manual is applicable to 
school libraries as well as to college and uni- 
versity libraries. 

The third presentation is rather a summary 





MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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of the desirable objectives and special charac- 
teristics of circulation control for special li- 
braries than a do-it-yourself manual. Here the, 
need is usually for a faster and simpler method 
of control. Here too the working time of the, 
nonlibrary employees has an important mone- 
tary value, and a reasonable cost for personal 
attention to the individual borrower is con- 
sidered a good investment. Because omy two 
existing systems, the Newark Signature sys- 
tem and the Plain Charge Card system, were 
found to be suitable for special libraries, spe- 
cific times and costs of systems have not been 
included in the special library summary. Such 
elements as registration, charging procedures 
and materials, circulation files, loan periods . 
and overdues, security, and periodical routing 
are all discussed. 

An advisory committee of six librarians 
representing a wide range of experience in 
circulation control assisted the management 
consultants. Forrest F. Carhart, Jr., assistant 
director of the Library Technology Project of 
ALA, was chairman. Members were Harold 
Hacker, director of the Rochester (N.Y.) Pub- 
lic Library; Margaret Klausner, director of 
Library Services, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County (Calif.) Library; Melville J. Ruggles, 
vice president, Council on Library Resources; 
Katharine M. Stokes, chief librarian, Western 
Michigan University Library; and Francis R. 
St. John, chief librarian, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Gerald Gold, methods analyst of the 
New York Public Library, worked full time 
with the Fry staff throughout the study. Eu- 
gene B. Jackson, librarian of the Research 
Laboratories of General Motors Corporation, 
acted as liaison in the study of special libraries. 
And hundreds of librarians throughout the 
country contributed to the success of the study 
by their wholehearted cooperation and assist- 
ance, 

Copies of the report and manuals, which 
have been published as a single volume, may 
be purchased from the Library Technology 
Project, ALA headquarters, for $2.50 each. 
Because additional copies of the manuals may 
be useful in larger libraries, individual copies 
of the three manuals—for public, college and 
university, or special libraries—may also be 
purchased for 75 cents each. Check or money 
order, made payable to ALA, should accom- 
pany all orders. eee 
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CUMULATIVE INDEX OF HOSPITAL LITERATURE 1955-1959 
AN AUTHOR-SUBJECT INDEX OF HOSPITAL LITERATURE 


MORE THAN 500 SUBJECT HEADINGS ARE INCLUDED 


APPROXIMATELY 75,000 REFERENCES TO ARTICLES AND BOOKS 
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Reading for the blind at a new frontier 


The possibility of a complete system of tape-re- 
cording and playback machines for blind readers, 
representing a new technological advance, is the 
subject of a joint investigation now under way. 

Investigation of the system, which if proven 
feasible can supplement the present program of 
Talking Books on long-playing records, is being 
carried on by the Library of Congress’ Division 
for the Blind and Recording for the Blind, Inc., 
a nonprofit organization in New York. The latter’s 
program, by providing educational materials, in- 
cluding some textbooks, which it records chiefly 
on specific request, complements that of the Li- 
brary, which provides material for general, or 
recreational, reading. 

Since most blind people do not read braille, 
talking books on long-playing discs have for 
several decades been the means of providing read- 
ing matter. The Library’s program, carried on 
through 31 regional libraries, is financed by Con- 
gressional appropriations and the records are car- 
ried free of charge by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Recording for the Blind is financed chiefly 
by contributions from private and other nongov- 
ernmental sources. 

For the two years just passed the distribution 
of recorded books has been supplemented by the 
distribution of books on magnetic tape to blind 
readers having special needs and their own tape- 
players. In contrast to some 50,000 readers 
equipped with record-players as part of the na- 
tional free program, there are only a little more 
than a thousand readers using the program who 
request tapes on their own conventional tape- 
players. 

Many more, however, have tape-players. For 
example, Recording for the Blind, Inc., in a per- 
son-to-person survey of 366 blind college students 
found 75 per cent had their own tape-players in 
addition to Talking Book machines. 

While the LP records serve their purpose they 
have drawbacks. They are expensive—a minimum 
edition of 200 copies costs about $3000. They are 
heavy and bulky—one book in its container 
weighs nine pounds and occupies 423 cubic 
inches. They are susceptible to damage by abra- 
sion and to breakage. 

As for books recorded on the conventional mag- 
netic tape now in current use, they can be re- 
corded on the present conventional magnetic tape 
in less time than the present operation of mak- 
ing a tape and then making a disc from it, and 
though the cost is less they are still expensive. 
Also, the conventional tape is not easy for blind 
readers to use because it has to be threaded 
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through the play-back head and onto the wind- 
ing reel. 

The proposed system represents an adaptation, 
with the blind specifically in mind, of a new com- 
mercial development by CBS Laboratories. The 
investigation of it is being financed by a $50,000 
grant to the Library of Congress and a $12,000 
grant to Recording for the Blind from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc. Recording for the 
Blind is supplementing the council’s grant with 
an additional $8000 from the Lilly Foundation. 

This new system has three features: encapsu- 
lated tape, a tape-player, and duplicating appara- 
tus which can include slave machines to permit 
the simultaneous duplication of submaster tapes. 

The tape is contained in an 8-ounce sealed car- 
tridge, occupying four cubic inches and repre- 
senting eight hours of reading—the equivalent of 
eight 12-inch 3344 rpm records. When placed on 
a spindle the recording plays automatically and 
rewinds automatically. The player is small and 
weighs about seven pounds. The cost of such a 
player, if placed in mass production, would per- 
haps be $100 or less. 

In recording a book on discs it is first recorded 
on tape, then onto a lacquer disc, then to a copper 
“mother,” then to a “master,” then to a stamper, 
and finally to the plastic discs played by the 
blind. In the proposed system, a book is read 
directly to a master tape, from which multiple 
submaster tapes would be made, which if de- 
sired could be distributed to regional centers for 
direct and immediate duplication of taped copies. 

The proposed technique is expected to offer 
cheaper manufacturing costs than disc recording, 
permitting the library book budget to stretch 
further. The small bulk of the cartridges will en- 
able a library to store a greater number of books 
in much less space and materially lower shipping 
costs. Life of the book will be longer because the 
tape itself is not actually handled by the reader. 
When demand for a title has been diminished the 
tape can be cleared and used again. 

The investigation is expected to be completed 
about the first of January 1962. Recording for the 
Blind, of which Burnham H. Carter is national 
director, is concentrating its attention on the play- 
back machine, while the Library’s Division for the 
Blind, of which Robert S. Bray is chief, is giving 
major attention to development of the duplicat- 
ing apparatus. Time and cost studies and the re- 
action of blind readers to actual use will be fea- 
tures of the investigation—Lee E. Grove, direc- 
tor of publications, Council on Library Resources. 

eee 
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\ PORTABLE MULTIPURPOSE room for listening to 
recordings, or for a study or language booth has 
been offered by 
the Eckel Cor- 
poration of 
Cambridge, 
Mass. Called 
the Eckoustic 
Multi - Purpose 
Room it may be 
erected in a va- 
riety of sizes, 
contains stand- 
ard hardware, 
glass viewing 
panel door, and 
ceiling light. 
Write to the Ec- 
kel Corpora- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass., for information concern- 
ing layout and size specifications to fit individual 
needs. 
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A NEW MICROFILM reader-printer, the Filmac 300, 
to enlarge or reduce the projected image without 
loss of focus, has been announced by Microfilm 
Products, Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. The new 
unit gives more 
flexibility in the 
size of prints 
desired and ac- 
cepts either 16 
or 35mm micro- 
film in roll, 
aperture card, 
jacket, or film 
sheet form. Two 
projection lenses provide magnification of 8 to 20 
diameters and copies can be made in any size up 
to 11 X 14” in less than ten seconds. Screen size 
is 11 X 14 and the unit accepts both 814” and 
11” wide rolls of print paper. Books, technical 
journals, newspapers and other published docu- 
ments normally recorded on 35 mm can be en- 
larged to full size on this new unit. For further 


information write the manufacturer, 900 Bush 
Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minn. 











A NEW MICROFILM 
reader, the Dagmar 
Super, makes possible 
table-top reading and 
wall projection of all 
types of microfilm by 
one unit. It accom- 
modates 16 mm and 
35 mm roll film, 3” X 
5” microsheet, jacket 
mounts, and aperture 
cards. The Dagmar 
Super is a portable unit with telescoping arms 
which support a mirror for projecting the image 
on a desk or wall screen for group viewing. It can 
be used effectively in a lighted room. The unit is 
manufactured in Holland and distributed in the 
United States by Audio-Visual Research of 523 
S. Plymouth Court, Chicago 5. 
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ERECTA-SHELF, prod- 
uct of Metropolitan 
Wire Goods Corp. of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., is 
an inexpensive solu- 
tion to library storage 
problems. It is made 
of steel rods which do not block light, restrict air 
circulation, or collect dust. Although light in 
weight, individual shelves load-test to 1000 Ibs. 
Entire units fasten end to end, at right angles, 
back to back or stack one on the other. Shelves ad- 
just to accommodate any size or shape, according 
to the manufacturer. For an illustrated brochure 
write to Metropolitan Wire Goods, N. Wash- 
ington St. and George Ave., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


* + % 


A NEW PORTABLE li- 
brary phonograph, 
the Califone JET 
model 3J, has been in- 
troduced by Rheem 
Califone Corp, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

The new model has 
a four speed 8” turn- 
table which plays 7”, 
10”, or 12” records, a 
locking arm rest with 
safety needle guard, a 
floating motor and deck to prevent acoustical 
feedback or groove-jumping caused by floor vibra- 
tion, separate tone and volume controls, and pro- 
vision for using headphones or an external 
speaker. The unit weighs 11 pounds. eco 
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New officers of the Adult Services Division for 
1961-62 are: Vice-President, President-elect: 
Muriel Fuller, library consultant, Michigan State 
Library; Director, 1961-64: Rose Vainstein, as- 
sociate professor, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia, Vancouver; Mrs. 
Florence S. Craig, director of Adult Education, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland, be- 
came president of the Adult Services Division at 
the close of the Cleveland Conference in July. 

Lester Asheim, who has been serving on the 
ALA Council as one of ASD’s two representa- 
tives, has resigned his post, since he has been 
appointed to the ALA headquarters staff. 
LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE SELECTION OF 

THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1961 

Of the approximately forty libraries participat- 
ing in the selection of the Notable Books list ten 
complete their terms and are replaced by a new 
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group each year. The libraries which have ac- 
cepted invitations to take part in the selection 
of the lists for 1961 through 1964 are the follow~ 
ing: Clarkson College Library, Potsdam, N.Y.; 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; Nassau Li- , 
brary System, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.; St. Paul 
Public Library; North Canton (Ohio) Public 
Library; Terre Haute (Indiana) Public Library; 
Trenton (N.J.) State College Library; Whittier 
(Calif.) College Library; Whittier (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library; and the Library Division of the U.S. 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. The 
Boston Public Library accepted reappointment. 

The libraries concluding their term in 1963 
are: Air University Library, Maxwell U.S. Air 
Force Base, Alabama; Arkansas Library Com- 
mission, Little Rock; Chattanooga (Tenn.) Pub- 
lic Library; Dallas Public Library; Denver Pub- 
lic Library; District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, Washington; Great Falls (Mont.) Pub- 
lic Library; University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; Oklahoma State Library, Oklahoma City; 
Seattle Public Library. 

Libraries with terms ending in 1962 are: Chi- 
cago Public Library; Davenport (Iowa) Public 
Library; Detroit Public Library; Idaho State 
College Library, Pocatello; Louisiana State Li- 
brary, Baton Rouge; Montclair (N.J.) Free Pub- 
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requirements of the LBI Standard For Library Bind- 
ing (issued by LBI Jan. 1, 1958) except as noted 
on this invoice. This statement is made pursuant to 
section 2.2 of The LBI Standard For Library Binding 
And Rules 1 (c) and 4 of The Trade Practice Rules 
For The Library Binding Industry, promulgated by 
the Federal Trade Commission August 20, 1954. 






LIBRARY 
BINDING* 








* The term Library Binding has a specific application which is explained in 
the LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING AND PREBINDING. 
Free copies available — write today. ; . 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE Peed SNe 
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lic Library; New Haven (Conn.) Free Public 
Library; Olin Memorial Library, Middletown, 
_Conn.; Savannah (Ga.) Public Library. 

Serving their final year in 1961 are these 
libraries: Louisville Public Library; Milwaukee 
Public Library; Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, 
Missouri; Richmond (Calif.) Public Library; 
St. Louis Public Library; San Diego Public Li- 
brary; U.S. 6th Army, Area Library Depot, Pre- 
sidio ‘of San Francisco; Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 


Madison. 


MATERIALS AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION 
FROM THE ASD OFFICE 

A feature of the Cleveland Conference was the 
Professional Exhibits Center in the North Hall 
of the Public Auditorium, in which each division 
was represented by an exhibit booth. Based on 
the theme, “Adult Services and the Adult Serv- 
ices Division,’ ASD’s booth provided a wide 
range of materials produced by the division. 
Single copies of the following are still available 
on request to the ASD office, at ALA headquar- 
ters, Chicago 11, Hlinois: Adult Services: A 
handbook for State and Regional Associations 
(limited supply—distributed at ASD business 
meeting, July 10); Adult Services and the ASD; 
Aging in Todays World, a buying list; ALA 
Adult Services Division Is For You; Getting the 
Most Out of Discussion, a Guide for Participants, 
by R. E. Lee; Introducing the Older Generation 
to Children; Library Service to Labor Newslet- 
ter, v. 13, no. 3 (Winter 1961); The Library- 
Sponsored Discussion Group, by Robert Lee; 
Materials Available from the American Library 
Association (price list of ASD publications in 
the field of aging); Notable Books of 1960; 
News Bulletin for Librarians—White House 
Conference on Aging, no. 4 (follow-up issue) ; 
Paths to Long Life. 
* Please send self-addressed mailing label when 
requesting these items. eee 


THE AV INDEX 


A guide to Instructional material informa- 
tion covering the use of Audio-Visual ma- 
terials and equipment. Single copy, 


$2.95. Quantity prices: 2-9 copies, 10% 


discount; 10-20 copies, 20% discount. 
Postage added if payment does not ac- 
company order. 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


INSTITUTE 
1346 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan 
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NEW PROJECT 


Film coatings to be tested 


A grant in the amount of $14,515 from the 
Council on Library Resources will support a 
project to evaluate protective film coatings. The 
test, which will take approximately ten months, 
will be conducted by Foster D. Snell, Inc., of 
New York. 

Microfilm, motion picture film, and film strips 
are becoming increasingly sizable and impor- 
tant additions to library holdings. Although 
many libraries have spent large sums of money 
for special equipment cr for vaults to provide 
controlled conditions for film storage, actual use 
produces damage to film over which librarians 
have little control. One of the major causes of 
damage is abrasion of the film’s emulsion. 

In recent years several products have been 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
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developed as a means of providing scratch resist- 
ance to motion picture film and microfilm. The 
current project is designed to determine whether 
these products offer sufficient protection to film 
to make them worth the cost; whether they can 
be applied locally or must be applied by a com- 
mercial establishment; and whether the applica- 
tion of the products has any deleterious effects 
on the condition and, therefore, the life of the 
film so treated. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The first two in a series of reports which the 
Library Technology Project plans to publish on 
the results of its projects are now available. 
Number 1, Study of Circulation Control Systems, 
is described in a separate article in this issue of 
the Bulletin. 

- Number 2 in the series, Development of Per- 
formance Standards for Library Binding, Phase 
I, is a report of the survey team which conducted 
the study (announced in the October 1960 Bul- 
‘letin). This report identifies and defines the 
principal categories of library binding for which 
performance standards, specifications, and ac- 
ceptance tests are needed, as shown by data as- 
sembled from visits to 44 representative libraries 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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throughout the country. It also makes recom- 
mendations for Phase II of the project which is 
planned as a testing program to establish per- 
formance standards, specifications, and accept- , 
ance tests for the principal categories of library 
binding identified in Phase I. 

The report on library binding may be pur- 
chased from the Library Technology Project, 
ALA headquarters, Chicago 11, Il., for $1.00. 
Check or money order, made payable to ALA, 
should accompany all orders. 


BOOK LABELING MACHINE 


A prototype book labeling system developed 
for the Library Technology Project by Battelle 
Memorial Institute was demonstrated to a large 
number of interested librarians at the Cleveland 
Conference. Although some minor problems are 
yet to be worked out, the development promises 
to be successful and will, it is believed, almost 
eliminate hand lettering as a means of preparing 
labels for books. 

Wichin the next three months ten additional 
machines will be constructed and intensively 
field-tested by libraries which have volunteered 
their assistance. 

If these tests prove successful—and there is 
every indication that they will—efforts will be 
made to get the equipment into commercial pro- 
ducticn as rapidly as possible. 


PAMPHLET BOXES 


As a result of suggestions received from librar- 
ians who use-tested pamphlet boxes designed for 
the Library Technology Project (see January 
196] Bulletin), a new run of redesigned boxes is 
being made by Container Laboratories, Inc. In 
the very near future, samples of the new pam- 
phlet boxes will be distributed for testing by the 
same libraries that tested the original run. eee 


UNUSUAL LITERARY 
PRINTS 


Detallet, authentic and reHable Hne illustrations of Hterary 
musterrieces suitable for framing and display. Designed for 
school and library use, Carefully reproduced by photo offset on 
high quality grades of paper. Black and White only 11” x 17” 


BEOWULF Anglo-Saxon epic 4 prints $2.25 
SHAKESPEAREAN D 16 prints 38.75 
ANTERBURY TALES 


c 

Arthurian Legends 

RIME THH ANCIENT MARINER 
LADY OF THE LAKĘ 


Write for detailed information on these and other sets. Prices 


5 prints 
inciude postage and packaging. Individual orders prepaid, 
Satisfaccion assured or money remitted in full 


NOT ONE REJECT TO DATE! 
YORKE STUDIO, 60 Kramer Street, Hicksville, N.Y. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


Clara E. Breed was elected vice president and 
president-elect of the Public Library Association 
for 1961-62. Miss Breed is city librarian of the 
San Diego Public Library. She has been a mem- 
ber of the ALA Council, acting chairman of the 
. Section for Library Work with Children, member 
of several divisional committees, and officer in 
state library associations. Harold L. Hamill, city 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, was 


inaugurated as president of PLA at the PLA | 


membership meeting in Cleveland on July 14. 

The three ALA Councilors who become mem- 
bers of the PLA Board of Directors and serve 
from 1961-65 are: John F. Anderson, director, 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Public Library; June Eliza- 
beth Bayless, librarian, San Marino (Calif.) 
Public Library; Alta M. Parks, assistant di- 
rector, Gary (Ind.) Public Library. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section elected 
the following officers: vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, Persis I. Pooley, librarian, Naval Air 
Station, Corpus Christi, Tex.; secretary, Mrs. 
Jimmie McWhorter, base librarian, Brookley Air 
Force Base, Ala.; and director representing 
AFLS on the PLA Board of Directors, Mary J. 
Carter, command librarian, Headquarters, Pa- 
cific Air Force, APO953, San Francisco. Helen 
E. Fry, staff librarian for the Fourth U.S, Army, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., became AFLS president 
at the Cleveland Conference. 





FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and 
enrich public programs are listed in the New, 1961 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA 


Randolph, Wisconsin 
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New officers of the American Library Trustee - 
Association are: president (term 1961-63), Mrs. 
Weldon Lynch, trustee of the Allen Parish Li- 
brary, Oberlin, La.; first vice president and 
president-elect (term 1961-53), George W. Coen, 
trustee, Ohio State Library, Columbus; second 
vice president, Martha Manier Parks, director, 
Public Libraries Division, State Library and 
Archives, Nashville, Tenn.; director at large— 
Northwest area (term 1961-62), Mrs. Donald 
Rice, trustee, Bennett County Library, Tuthill, 
S.D.; director at large—Southwest area (term 
1961-62), Walter Varner, Jr., trustee, Yuma 
(Ariz.) City-County Library; director at large— 
Southeast area (term 1961-63), Mrs. Jack L. 
Daner, trustee, Miami Beach Public Library; 
director at large—-Northeast area (term 1961- 
63), Jack Hockett, trustee, Levittown (N.Y.) 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Lynch assumed the responsibilities of the 
ALTA president at the conclusion of the Cleve- 
land Conference. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
The ALA Council adopted on July 13, 1961, at 


the Cleveland Conference the following recom- 


mendation of the Committee on Organization: 
Because of the growth of ALTA in size, strength, 
and value of its activities, and because its type 
of membership is unique in ALA, the Committee 
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on Organization recommends the establishment 
of the American Library Trustee Association as 
a type-of-activity division of the American Li- 
brary Association. The field of responsilility 
statement as published in the April ALA Bul- 
letin (p. 373) was approved by the ALA Execu- 
tive Board with only one minor change, deleting 
the words “of America” in statement number 1. 

The committee further recommended, and the 
ALA Council approved, that the new division 
become operative, insofar as possible, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, when the budget becomes available; 
that the present ALTA Board of Directors serve 
as an organizing committee; and that member- 
ship in the new division become operative with 
the 1962 membership year. 

The ALTA nominating committee will nomi- 
nate two members for the Council seat to which 
each division is entitled. Until the next election, 
ALTA will be represented on the ALA Council 
by its president only. The ALTA Bylaws Com- 
mittee will submit new bylaws to the member- 
ship at the Miami Beach Conference. By vote of 
the membership at the Cleveland Conference. it 
was decided that there should be a general dis- 
cussion of the bylaws before final approval. eee 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


Helen A. Ridgway was elected vice president 
and president-elest of the American Associaticn 
cf State Libraries. Miss Ridgway is chief of the 
Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut State 
Department of Education, Hartford. She has 
been second vice president of ALA, member of 
the ALA Council. chairman or member of ALA 
and divisional committees, second vice president 
of ALTA, and officer in state associations. 

Elaine von Oesen, extension services librarian 
of the North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, 
was elected secretary. Evelyn D. Mullen, library 
extension specialist of the Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C., was elected member at large. Irving A. 
Verschoor, formerly director of the Library Ex- 
tension Division, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, is the president of ASL for 
1961-62. eee 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leathar and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz hbot-le—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- . 
the Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your Hst of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept. 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists ir supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th $t, New 
York &. i 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign lenguage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving Place, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on-hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New England 
& Western Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly) ; -$5—760 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61-—-6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles or hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 


POSITICNS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazins of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 
11 issues, yearly $5.00. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
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tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., ‘Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


«CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community, 35 miles from the heart of 
New York City. Opportunity to develop children’s 
services. Be in charge of your own library building 
wita a book budget of $6500. Starting salary $5600 
to $6259, depending on experience. 35 hour work 
week, liberal benefits. Write: Director, West Islip Li- 
brary, 43 Hawley Street, West Islip, N.Y. 
CATALOGER FOR LIBERAL ARTS, church-re- 
lated college with 750 students. Degree from ac- 
credited L.S. required. Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications. Faculty status, TLAA, Social security, group 
health insurance, faculty tuition plan for children. 
Position open July 1, 1961. Apply: Anna M. Carper, 
Lbn. Elizabethtown College Library, Elizabethtown, 


Penna. 

PERIODICAL-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN position 
open in growing engineering college. Opportunity for 
young librarian desiring broad experience. Beginning 
salary up to $5500. Liberal vacation and social bene- 
fits. Apply: Library, Newark College. of Engineering, 
Newark 2, N.J. 

MASSAPEQUA PUBLIC LIBRARY has two po- 
sitions open now. Junior Librarian (Reference) and 
Junior Librarian (Children’s). Salary $5400 to start. 
Fringe benefits include Blue Cross, Blue Shield, New 
York State Retirement, Social Security. 35 hour week, 
24 working days paid vacation, liberal sick leave. New, 
modern air-conditioned building, 35 miles from New 
York. Candidates must have, or be eligible for, New 
York State Public Librarian's Professional Certif- 
cate. Address reply to Wharton H. Miller, Director, 
Massapequa Public Library, 523 Central Avenue, 
Massapequa, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for fast growing library in 
lovely suburban area, in N.W. Penna. Books on 
snelves 37,700, with 1960 circulation 69,000. Librarian 
retiring after sixteen years service. Degree in Library 
Science preferred. Salary $4500 up, depending on 
qualifications. Vacation, Social Security benefits. Two 
capable assistants. Apply to Secretary, Board Trus- 
tees, Mrs. F. B. Howell, 145 N. Pioneer Ave., Shaver- 
town, Pa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
city of 52,000. Library school degree and some ex- 
pefience required. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Apply: Marion Cook, Librarian, Curtis Memorial Li- 
brary, Meriden, Conn. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN in city-county library. War- 
ren County, Northwest Pennsylvania. Serves 30,000 
people through Bookmobile and cooperating libraries 
in county. Salary open. Vacation, sick leave, social 
security. Apply to Mrs. Georgia Coyle, Librarian, 

arren Library Association, Warren, Pa. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

WANTED—OQualified librarian for full time posi- 
tion in high school library for Catholic boys. Ample 
scope to exercise talents. Write: Rev. Bro, Principal, 
Essex Catholic High School, 300 Broadway, Newark 4, 


N.J. 

INFORMATION ASSISTANT: Open July 1. Satis- 
factory training and/or experience. 3744 hour week; 
22 working days vacation; sick leave; pension. Start- 
ing salary $4000. Apply to Miss Adeline H. Mix, 


Librarian, Windsor Public Library, Windsor, Conn. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN wanted for public 
library near Boston. L.S. degree or equivalent experi- 
ence required. 3744 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
ample sick leave, retirement and life insurance plan. 
Salary scale $4092-$4739. Position open August first. 
Write D. Marjorie Taylor, Librarian, Lucius Beebe 
Memorial Library, Wakefield, Mass. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Trinity College Li- 
brary, Hartford. Library of 385,000 volumes. Starting 
salary $4800. 35-hour work week. One month’s vaca- 
tion, liberal fringe benefits. Modern (1952) building. 
Apply: Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, seeks a director to administer main library 
and branch in Bucks County’s fastest growing com- 
munity. Work with a young, aggressive board to ex- 
pand first-rate library service for 91,500 people living 
in this suburb of Philadelphia-Trenton. Close relation- 
ships with schools and community organizations, and 
a public relations program that makes this job a real 
career-builder (ask our retiring director). Salary 
range $7605-$9551 and travel allowance of $250.00. 
Attendance at professional conferences and meetings 
encouraged. Cost of moving shared by library. Plenty 
of good, inexpensive housing available. Qualifications: 
A fifth year library degree and five years of adminis- 
trative library experience. Apply to Mrs. Thomas J. 
Zwierlein, Personnel Chairman, 43 Shelter Lane, Lev- 
ittown, Pa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR. Public library suburban to 
New York City; opening new air-conditioned build- 
ing. All fringe benefits, one month vacation, salary 
open. Send resume of experience and photo to Pen- 
ae eens Library, 342 Central Avenue, Lawrence, 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian—new building, full-time clerical assistant, 
central processing, forward-looking school system, res- 
idential community, fine swimming, Audubon bird 
and flower sanctuaries, 35 miles from New York. Sal- 
ary scale, pension, social security. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5174. With experi- 
ence more. Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

HEAD COLLEGE CATALOGER. Five years pro- 
gressive experience, Fifth year L.S. degree. Salary 
$6220-$7510, faculty status, fringe benefits. Challeng- 
ing and growing position. Apply: Taisto J. Niemi, 
Librarian, State University College of Education, Buf- 
falo 22, N.Y. 


southwest 


SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
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brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in expleding Arizona community. Write Robert 
J. McNutt. City Manager, 133 East Main Street, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

LIBRARIAN. Flourishing, four year Catholic lib- 
eral arts‘ college wants trained librarian. Varied 
duties; experience in cataloging necessary. Pleasant 
conditions, satisfying work. Salary appropriate. Sunny 
climate; capital, university city of 200,000. Position 
open now. Write to Brother Carrol, Librarian, St. Ed- 
ward’s University, Austin 4, Tex. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions: 1) Librarian to head newest regional library 
serving five counties in northwest, including Navajo 
Reservation and Indian Pueblos; bookmobile service, 
work with small libraries in advisory capacity, set 
up library stations, carry on public relations and 
publicity program. Library science degree required. 
Public Library, extension and/or county library ex- 
perience desirable. Entering salary $4620 increasing 
to $4860 in six months, maximum $6420. 2) Assist- 
ant librarian for regional library in beautiful Cimar- 
ron country. Library science degree required. Public 
library, extension and/or county library experience 
desirable. Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 
in six months, maximum $6060. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
J. Watkins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, N.M. 


southeast 


DIRECTOR for tri-county public library in Pied- 
mont, North Carolina. L.S. degree required. Generous 
conditions of employment and excellent salary, Po- 
sition now open. Apply: R. B. Griffin, Chm. Drawer 
721, Roxoboro, N.C. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is needed to develop the 
extension program in the newly organized Allegany 
County Library System, Cumberland, Maryland. Re- 
sponsibility for book selection, working with branch 
advisory committees, in-service training, community 
relations. Beginning salary $5500, annual increment, 
Blue Cross, Social Security, Retirement, 4 weeks an- 
nual vacation. Library Science degree required. There 
are 84,000 people in Allegany County, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, 3 hours from Baltimore, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Main library, four branches, book- 
mobile and 74,000 books. Excellent future in the job. 
Apply: Adam Baer, President of Board of Library 
Trustees, 111 Frost Avenue, Frostburg, Maryland. 

CHAIRMAN LIBRARY SCIENCE Department. 
Position open Sept. 1. Prefer a man with broad 


background of training, with advanced degrees in’ 


library science. Sufficient experience to develop a 
well rounded program within the state and surround- 
ing areas. Salary dependent upon training and ex- 
perience. Challenging position for an individual with 
initiative on a rapidly expanding state university 
campus. B-168 ‘ 

HEAD CATALOGER, L.S. degree required with at 
least five years cataloging experience in large public 
library. Age 30-40. Present cataloger retiring. Salary 
open. Desirable working conditions ‘and congenial 
staff. State qualifications in first letter. Fant H. Thorn- 
ley, Director, Birmingham Public Library, Birming- 


am, Ala. 

DEPARTMENT HEAD (cataloguing) for ex- 
panding library system. Beautiful new main library 
now under construction. Salary range $5616-$6420. 
36% hour, 5 day week plus all the usual fringe bene- 
fits, including that of living in a resort area. Apply 
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to Civil Service Commission, City Hall Annex, Nor- - 


folk 10, Va. No written examination. ` : . 

THE STATE OF MARYLAND has both begin- 
ning and advanced Librarian positions available ip 
the Baltimore and Baltimore-Washington areas. These: 
positions are at two teachers’ colleges and one legal 
library, readily accessible from pleasant, residential 
areas and located near cultural and historic points of 
interest. Life in Maryland is pleasant and edncational 
and recreational opportunities abound. SALARY: 
$5040-$6302 (Maximum in six years.) Require college 
with one year of experience as a Librarian or B.S. 
in library science and one year in an ALA accredited 
school. For information and applications, write to the 
Commissioner of Personnel, 301 W. Preston Street, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

FIVE POSITIONS OPEN with Arlington County, 
Virginia, Dept. of Libraries, a progressive system with 
professional staff in Washington suburb of 170,000. 
population. All positions require fifth year L.S. degree, 
plus experience as follows: (1) Children’s Work Su- 
pervisor ($6040-$7300) 3 years professional experi- 
ence in library .work, including’ 1 year in children’s 


field and 1 year in public library; (2) Branch Librar- . 


ian ($5120-$6280) 1 year professional library experi- 
ence and 1 year experience in public library; (3) 
Children’s Work Librarian ($5120-$6280) 1 year pub- 
lic library experience and 1 year experience in 
children’s work; (4) Young Adult Librarian ($5120- 
$6280) 1 year experience in young adult field; (5) 
Librarian I ($4760-$5800) no experience required. 
Promotional opportunities and liberal fringe benefits. 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, 
Court House, Arlington 1, Va. ; 

SUPERVISOR OF GENERAL AND TECHNICAL 
Libraries. A large industrial plant located in Vir- 
ginia ig interested in employing an experienced tech- 
nical librarian capable of supervising present staff 
in main and branch libraries, in addition to provid- 
ing reference- service to engineers in research and 
design work. All qualified applicants will be consid- 
ered without regard to race, creed, color,’ or na- 
tional origin. Apply to: B-170 

DIRECTOR of Libraries wanted immediately for 
Florida’s first regional library. The system consists 
of ten libraries and two bookmobiles serving eight 
counties, Excellent opportunity for an energetic ad- 
ministrator. Usual benefits including month’s vaca- 


+ 


tion. MSLS necessary. Salary open. Apply: William - 


C. Airth, Chairman, Suwannee River Regional Li- 
brary, P.O. Box No. 448, Live Oak, Fla. 

CITY OF JACKSONVILLE is accepting applica- 
tions now for Professional Grade I Librarian, Salary 
range $4680 to $4980 and for Professional Grade III 
Librarian Salary range $5460 to $6000 annually. 
Apply or send inquiry for requirements to: City 
Civil Service Board, Room 1201 City Hall, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

. midwest 
HEAD, TECHNICAL PROCESSING DEPT.— 
Johnson County Library, Merriam, Kansas. Position 
open now with $50,000 book budget. A growing, 5 
year old county library, over 130,000 population, 
building program planned, have a Headquarters, 
4 branches and 2 bookmobiles and is a part of the 
Greater Kansas City (Mo.) Metropolitan Area. Classi- 
fication and Pay Plan with good benefits and salary. 


Contact Mary Moore, County Librarian. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN for university library of 
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125,000 vols. serving student body of 4100. Ac- 

‚credited L.S. degree required; minimum of 6 years 
experience required including at least 3 years in 
cataloging or closely related work in large academic 
library. State retirement and TIAA supplemental 
retirement plans plus Social Security; one month 
vacation. Only applicants who are alert, dependable, 
and capable with capacity for professional growth 
in a growing institution need apply. Salary $6600 to 
$7500 depending on qualifications and experience. 
Apply: H. W. Apel, Librarian, Marshall University 
Library, Huntington 1, W.Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, female. For village of 23,000, 
located only 80 minutes from Chicago’s Loop. Chal- 
lenging opportunity to help plan new library build- 
ing. Public library experience and degree required. 
Salary from $5400. Thirty-eight hour week, retire- 
ment benefits, liberal cumulative sick leave. Month 
vacation plus time for professional meetings. Staff 
of four, plus pages. Annual circulation, 100,000. 
Send complete resume immediately to Grover CG. 
Gantt, Trustee, 7903 Westwood Drive, Elmwood 
Park 35, IM. 

CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. Age 
limit 42. 37%-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Project’s Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, IU. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
sécial security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly estab- 
lished position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate adult books in all subject areas, select titles 
for entry in the Booklist, and write annotations for 
those selected. Qualifications: Degree from an ac- 
credited library school; library experience in working 
with adult books and patrons, preferably in a public 
library; wide reading background; ability to evaluate 
books and their use in a library; ability to write con- 
cise descriptive and evaluative annotations. Salary 
$6126-37158. 4-week vacation. Send application with 
full details of education, training, and experience to 
Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin, American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, IU. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 


age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a publie or school library; wide reading baokground 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a library; 
ability to write concise descriptive and evaluative 
annotations. Salary $6126-$7158, 4-week vacation. 
Send: application with full details of education, train- 
ing, and experience to Edna Vanek, Editor. The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, American Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IL. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, Public Library in 
industrial city of 57,000 population, 16 miles from 
Chicago’s Loop. Select children’s books (1961 book 
budget, $11,000, and supervise children’s service in 
two children’s rooms and four small branches. Be- 
ginning salary, $5200, some more for experience. Four 
weeks vacation, $150 increments each year for 10 
years. Social security, retirement, two weeks sick 
leave per year. Well-trained, congenial staff. Address: 
Hardin E. Smith, Librarian, East Chicago Public 
Library, 3601 Grand Blvd., East Chicago, Ind. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, IIL 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
able with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social secur- 
ity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 

IAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for study. 
$0250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Librarian, 
Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre Dame, Ind. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings to be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence and extension work. Beginners enter at $5574. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8414 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Acting State Li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING—Librarian with library 
science degree to work in City-County Library at 
Jefferson City, Missouri as Supervisor of Children’s 
Department and Bookmobile. Also opening for a 
Supervisor of Circulation. Pleasant working condi- 
tions, salary range good with usual benefits. Please 
wire or call us for further details. The Jefferson 
City and Cole County Libraries, 210 Adams Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS—Several attrac- 
tive openings on our staff due to retirements and 
advancements. Tax levy to be proposed in November 
will finance building program, larger staff, higher 
salaries. Current salary scale listed below; starting 
rate depending upon experience. Month vacation, 
good retirement. Assistant Director—-to specialize in 
personnel, maximum $9240. Head of Technical 
Processes—35,000 volumes added annually, maximum 
$8040. Supervisor of Bookmobile Service—2 large 
semitrailers, maximum $7140. Also have openings 
for two Reference Librarians, $4620-$6240. Write 
James C. Foutts, Director, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

TEACHER-PUBLIC SERVICES LIBRARIAN. 
School library experience desirable. One-third time 
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teaching library science; 3g time in public services. 
Salary $5400 to $5600, plus $900 for summers em- 
ployed. Faculty status given. Apply to: Head, Uni- 
versity Library, Central Michigan University, Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

POSITION AVAILABLE February, 1962. Profes- 
sional Assistant whose ultimate duties will be those 
of the serials librarian, Growing medical school li- 
brary with a new home in the offing. Library school 


graduate with an interest in medicine preferred, but . 


a college graduate with a background in the bio- 
logical sciences would be most welcomed. $5200 per 
year with a month’s vacation and periodical incre- 
ments for the right person. Please write or contact: 
Mrs. Sylvia Y. Kaplan, Librarian, Chicago Medical 
School, 710 S. Wolcott Street, Chicago 12, Il. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus ex- 
perience for township library. Population 53,000. Li- 
brary degree required. Librarian has responsibility 
for direction of service, supervision and training of 
staff, development of collection, and continuing good 
‘public relations and community contacts. Salary de- 
pendent on training and experience. Retirement 
plan plus Social Security. Apply: Ida G. Wilson, 
Librarian, Gail Borden Public Library, Elgin, HL 
LIBRARIAN I, BOYS & GIRLS Department in 
Main Library. Graduate degree required. Salary 
$5064-$6120. Starting salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. 40 hour (5 day week), 4 weeks 
annual vacation, 96 hours annual sick leave, Social 
Security and state retirement plan. Apply: Dan A. 
Williams, Director, Public Library, Des Moines 9, 


Towa. 

HEAD, BUSINESS & TECHNOLOGY Department. 
Opportunity to develop and expand service to busi- 
ness, industry and labor. L.S. degree with reference 
or business. experience. $5356-$6188 per year. Credit 
for experience. Apply: William W. Bryan, Librarian, 
Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Il. 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES is seek- 
ing candidates for the following positions: Circt:la- 
tion Desk Librarian: is responsible for the opera- 
tion of the Main Library Circulation Bookstacks as 
well as working at Circulation Desk providing pro- 
fessional contact between library system, studer.ts, 
and faculty. Associate Reference Librarian: Educa- 
‘tion Library, which involves reference work and 
supervision of Circulation functions. Course werk 
and/or experience in the education field desired. 
Librarian, Englisk and Speech Graduate Library: 
Administers book collection in fields of English and 
- Speech. Graduate work and/or experience in the 
field of English literature, speech or the theatre ve- 
quired. Graduate degree in library science from an 
accredited library school required for all positions. 
Salaries could start as high as $6396. Apply: Mrs. 
‘Celianna Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, 
1858 Neil Avenue, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN position available, August. 
Salary $5000-$6000 depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Month vacation and usual benefits. Pro- 
vides good experience for future advancement. Head- 
cuarters, bookmobile, and 4 stations, circulation over 
200,000. Write: Raymond Baetke, President Scatt 
County Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Menominee County 
Library. Upper Michigan. Responsible for boox- 
mobile service to schools, childrens reading, boak 
selection, and work with schools. Library degree rz- 
quired. Salary open. Vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
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brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 
CAREERS in a major university in a small Mid; 
western town. Positions available immediately for 
young and promising library school graduates in 
reference, cataloging, documents, and browsing room.» 
Minimum salary, $5500 plus an exceptional combina- 
tion of “fringe benefits.” Also need able and ex- 
perienced librarians to head Special Collections De- 


„partment. Education-Psychology Library, and new 


Labor and Management Library; minimum salary, 
$7000. Apply to the Director, University of Iowa 
Librery, lowa City, lowa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN-Library School Graduate, 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 


, Fine new art room. Salary comparable to that of 


teachers in this area. Write Mr. J. M. Smith, 412 S$. 
Jackson Street, Charles City, Jowa. 

HEAD CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT: to take 
charge .of circulation and reference for progressive 
library ten miles West of Chicago. Attractive func- 
tional library with well integrated Adult & Juvenile 
programs. Prefer woman with Library Science de- 


gree and some experience. Salary open. 35-hour, - 


5-day week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan and social security. Position open September 1, 
but can employ earlier. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Ill. 

KEY POSITION in University of Michigan Li- 
brary open now: Supervisor of Science and Engineer- 
ing Libraries, responsible for administering the sev- 
eral science and engineering libraries, including 
Chemistry-Pharmacy, Engineering, Mathematics, Mu- 
seums (Biology), Natural Science and Natural Re- 


sources, Phoenix (Atomic Energy), Physics-Astron- . 


omy, and Transportation. Science background as re- 
flected by a B.S. or higher degree in one of the 
sciences or engineering, or the equivalence in experi- 
ence in a science or technology library, either 
academic or industrial; knowledge of and experience 
in the techniques of documentary storage and in- 
formation retrieval. Minimum annual salary of $10,000 
if qualifications are met, liberal vacation and sick 
leave, Social Security, fringe benefits, 5 day week. 
Apply to Miss Marjorie M. Tompkins, Personnel 
and Budget Officer, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

TWO POSITIONS (1) Branch Librarian. Library 
degree, two years experience required. Salary $5420- 
$6020, depending on experience. (2) Reference -Li- 
brarian. Library degree, three years experience. 
Salary $6040-$6760, depending on experience. Five 
day (40 hour) week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
plan, social security. Apply Mary L. Henderson, As- - 
ere Librarian, Rockford Public. Library, Rock- 
ford, If. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open: Director of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to improve public library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of 
Pontiac library staff and work half-time or more 
on N.C.L.C., and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian II. Salary $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and 5th year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 


' field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 


conditians, very congenial staff, proximity -to ‘Detroit 
-—~an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Pub- 
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lic Libraries, 60 East Pike Street, Pontiac, Mich. 

» HEAD LIBRARIAN to assist in expansion of small 
junior college library. Library degree required, Salary 
open. Four weeks vacation, social security, retire- 
‘ment plan, and faculty rank. Apply: C. C. Bussey, 
President, Sinclair College, 117 West Monument Ave- 
nue, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 3-5¢ years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 

CHILDREN’S WORK HEAD $6320-$7790 (8 
steps). Planning and developing juvenile program 
for library system (9 branches), supervising story 
hours, selecting books for Main Children’s Room 
as basis for systemwide selection, promoting library 
relations through publicity, booklists, community 
contacts. Graduation from accredited college and li- 
brary school; two years successful library experi- 
ence including work with children. Usual fringe bene- 
fits plus. Apply: Miss Alta Parks, Assistant Director, 
Gary Public Library, Gary, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN fer public library in 
town of 14,000, northern Minn., in lakes and ski 
area, L. S. degree in public work required. Sick 
leave, health- life- and drug-plan insurance, vacation, 
state retirement system. $4800 salary. Apply: Mrs. 
Lillian Esala, librarian, Public Library, Virginia, 
Minn. 

ART, MUSIC & DRAMA, First Assistant. Begin- 
ning salary up to $6721 depending on experience with 
annual increments to $7565. Credit for military ex- 
perience. Library degree, two years experience re- 
quired. Sick leave, social security, and good retire- 
ment plan. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel 
Office, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se- 
curity, l-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 
Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, pres. Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing com- 


_ munity of 15,000. Varied work with groups. Salary 


opèn; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; social security and mu- 
nicipal retirement; hospital and surgical insurance 
partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Librarian, 
Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California, Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference, Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego J, Calif. 
LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative, service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 


eree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

SENIOR LIBRARIAN—To have charge of the 
reference services for the Merced County Free Li- 
brary. (Merced County is located in the center of 
California’s fertile San Joaquin Valley.) Required 
college degree supplemented by 2 years professional 
library experience. Salary $376-$458; liberal vaca- 
tion; sick leave; medical and hospitalization in- 
surance; County Retirement and Social Security. 
Apply Merced County Personnel Department, Courts 
Building, 21st & M Sts., Merced, Calif. 

CITY OF SANTA FE SPRINGS seeking Associate 
Librarian for immediate placement to assist Librarian 
in administration of library and = specializing in 
children’s library work. College degree in Library 
Science required, with experience in children’s li- 
brary work desirable. Salary: $470-$563. Applications 
available at Santa Fe Springs City Hall, 9836 Jersey 
Avenue, Santa Fe Springs, Calif, 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 


opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern Country Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending upon 
experience. Library degree and 2 years of administra- 
tive experience required. Write to Kern County Per- 
sonnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 
LIBRARIANS I—No experience required. Profes- 
sional Librarians with degree in Library Science are 
needed for immediate vacancies in Reference, Chil- 
dren’s and Young Adult Sections of the Kern County 
Free Library. Salary $4704-$5736. Experienced may 
start above minimum. Write to Kern County Person- 
nel Dept., Civie Center, Bakersfield, Calif. 
CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative library 
system has opening for a consultant in adult services 
and administration to advise and assist its sixteen 
member libraries in their efforts to reach and surpass 
ALA standards. The system is located in the six- 
county area immediately north of San Francisco, in- 
cluding the lower portion of the scenic Redwood 
Empire and the beautiful Napa Valley. Projects al- 
ready successfully launched include an excellent cen- 
tralized processing center, regional deposit center, 
joint film collection, private line teletype communica- 
tion and the services of a consultant in children’s 
work. Liberal fringe benefits available. Send qualifica- 
tions and salary desired to David Sabsay, Coordinat- 
ing Librarian, North Bay Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem, 207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
CALIFORNIA garden community, one hour from 
San Francisco in beautiful Sonoma County, part of 
new six-county cooperative library system, has open- 
ing for Assistant Children’s Librarian. Salary open. 
Graduate library degree required. No examination. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Write David Sabsay, City 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
LIBRARIAN I: (ORDER-REFERENCE). Me- 
dium-sized County Library system. Friendly, semi- 
rural, central California coastal community. Ideal 
climate. College town, pop. 25,000. Co. pop. 85,000. 
Work with congenial H.Q. staff of 14 (5 profes- 
sional) plus 21 Branch Library personnel. Requires 
accredited Library School degree and 2 yrs. prof. 
exp. 40 hr, 5 day week. Vacations, sick leave, pen- 
sion plan, group insurance, etc. Salary $382-$460. 
Write San Luis Obispo County Civil Service Com- 
mission, 967 Osos Street, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
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tem has two professional openings. Librarian I— 
Children’s Division, Librarian [—Reference Division. 
5 step salary scale with automatic advancement to 
2nd step after 6 months. 40 hour, 5 day work week; 
12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation, social security, 
state retirement and health insurance. For applica- 
tion and details write Director of Library Service, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. 2 Assistants in 
Branches (Salary $5100 to $6204), and 1 to be Head 
of a new Branch (Salary $5528 to $6840). Experience 
required only -for the latter. Live in air-conditioned 
Berkeley, with its superb view of San Francisco Bay. 
Apply to Frank Dempsey, Berkeley Public Library, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

ENTERPRISING? IMAGINATIVE? Do you wish 
to work in a small library that is doing a big job? 
Would you like to participate in the development of 
California’s exciting decentralized cooperative library 
system? There is a new position open in the Santa 
Rosa Public Library for a Junior Librarian in adult 
services. Completion of a graduate program in li- 
brarianship at an ALA accredited school is required. 
No experience is necessary, but an appropriate salary 
will be offered for prior service. Excellent fringe 
benefits available. Write, giving qualifications and 
subject interests, to David Sabsay, City Librarian, 
207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 


pacific northwest 


FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 
‘reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Washington. 

HEAD OF ADULTS SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT, Library Association 
of Portland. (Multnomah County Library) has open- 
ings for two assistants. Salaries for graduates of ac- 
credited library schools range from $4728 for recent 
graduates with no experience to $6300 for experienced 
librarians, the exact rate depending upon the expe- 
rience. Degrees from unaccredited schools are recog- 
nized at a somewhat lower scale. Opening also for an 
assistant head of department for Literature and His- 
_ tory. Graduation from an accredited library school 
and considerable experience required. Salary scale is 
$5988-$6936. Five-day, 3732 hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, private car- 
rier pension plan, and a medical hospitalization plan. 
The library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah- 
nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic Pacific 
Northwest where the climate is mild and pleasant, 
between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacific 
Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Mult- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, Per- 
sennel Officer, Library Association of Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian fer beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
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Chainnan Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 


mountain plains’ 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Circulation and Refer- 
ence, Library Arts college of 1100 students, good aca- 
demic community, Library Science experience re- 
quired. Apply: Ted Kneebone, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, Lincoln, Neb. 

“oS hawaii 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN I, H, & ITI for the Univer- 
sity o- Hawaii and the processing and cataloging sec- 
tion cf the public libraries in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawaii. Requires library science degree and one, two 
and three years cataloging experience. Salaries: J— 
$5076-$6468; II—$5592-$7128; III—$6156-$7860. Li- 
brarian II for the University of Hawaii oriental col- 
lectior and the young adult section of public library 
in Weiluku, Maui. Requires library science degree 
and one year experience. Salary: $5076-36468, Write 
to Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN II and DI for the proc- 
essing and cataloging section of the public library in 
Honolulu. Requires bachelor’s degree in library sci- 
ence and 2 and 3 years cataloging experience, Sal- 
aries: []—$5868-$7128: III—~$6468-$7860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for the extension and 
bookmobile units of the public library in Honolulu. 
Requirzs bachelor’s degree in library science and 1 
year children’s library experience. Salary: $5328- 
$6468. Write to: Department of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

ASIAN MATERIALS LIBRARIAN for the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii oriental collection. Requires one 
year professional library experience and graduation 
from an American Library Association’s accredited 
library school. Must be able to read and translate 
the Chinese and Indonesian languages. Salary: 
$5592-$5792. Write to Dept. of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

LIBRARIAN II for the young adult section of the 
public library in Wailuku, Maui. Requires library 
science degree and one year experience. Salary: $5328- 
$6468. Write to Department of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, age 49, desires change. BSLS and well 
traveled. Prefers public or school library in Midwest. 
Miss Mary L. Shaw, Box 204, Richland, Mich. 

WOMAN, BSLS experienced in public, army and 
special libraries, desires public or extension library 
administration. North East. B-94-W 

WOMAN, five years university library experience 
acquisitions, circulation, reference, wishes position in 
college or university. Available Sept. 1, Midwest pre- 
ferred. B-97-W 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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It’s handy, it’s handsome, it’s 
quiet! Economical, too! Under 
actual test this book truck was 
loaded with 160 pounds, twice 
the load of its capacity of 82 

p: average size library books, and 

x Easy to Fi pushed over a 2” threshold more 
maneuver than 25,000 times. Results? No 
affect on its welded construction! 


f p Also avallable in-3 shelf models with either 
xK Quiet in operation __ flat or sloping shelves. 


K Rugged construction 


All prices Include transportation charges. OVER 
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One of the important reasons Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is recommended 
in all Standard Book Selection guides is 
its exclusive Fact-Index in every volume. 
Not just a system of cross-references, 
Compton’s Fact-Index gives far more in- 
formation, is much faster, locates material 
impossible to find in an encyclopedia with- 
out an index. 


For example, suppose you are inter- 
ested in a particular animal, such as “eat.” 
In addition to indexing the article “cat” 
in the C-volume, the Fact-Index entry 
on “cat” locates every picture or item 
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of information about cats in any other 
article in the encyclopedia. 

Or suppose you want a quick source 
of information on obscure subjects not 
usually given full encyclopedia coverage, 
Malvolio, for example. Right in the Fact- 
Index this Shakespearean character is 
identified by play and role in a thumb- 
nail article. 


If you have not seen the new edition 
of Compton’s, make a point to look 
through it. You’ll find Compton’s is 
unique among reference books, almost as 
essential to your library asits card catalog. 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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OCTOBER COVER 787 Automation edt Fear, Jesse H. Shera 
` The control panel of the new 798 Fear of the Newer Media, A. W. VanderMeer 


GE 225 computer system re- 
cently installed at the Center 
for Information and Communi- 805 “Library Will Close Unless Cash Aid Soon,” 
cation Research is the back- Joseph H. Myers 

ground of this month’s cover il- 
lustration. The basic computer 
schematic diagram imprinted 
on the control panel symbo- 815 The Politics of Budgeting, David Shirley 

lizes the process of automatic 818 The Canadian Library Inquiry, Effie C. Astbury 
literature searching made pos- 
sible by such systems. 


802 Photocopying Saves Money, Ralph R. Shaw 


811 The Survey of Library Functions u the States, 
l Phillip Monypenny 
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The report of the fourth National Library Week 
gives ample evidence that the observance con- 
tinues to develop both in the amount of the re- 
sponse and in the way its activities are focused 
on worth-while objectives. The 1961 Steering 
Committee observes in the report: “The fourth 
year has shown again, in our opinion, that where 
the program has been well organized, well 
tailored to regional and local aims, and vigor- 
ously adopted by librarians and citizens alike, 
it gains results. State and local reports from 
such areas reflect not only increased library cir- 
culation and registration, but wider citizen sup- 
port and successful legislative action.... We are 
pleased that activities initiated through National 
Library Week continue to merge and act as rein- 
forcing factors with other independent programs 
for library development and for the promotion 
of reading in all forms... . We believe that the 
objective of ‘a _ better-read, better-informed 


America’ is still as necessary as it was the year 
this program was launched. We have only dis- 
covered how far we have to go.” 
available from NLW at 58 West 40th St., 
York 18. 


New 


* 


The fifth edition of the “Guide to the Special 
Libraries Association Loan Collection of Classi- 
fication Scaemes and Subject Heading Lists” has 
been published and is available from SLA, 31 E. 
10th St., New York 3, at $4.00. The fifth edition 
has been completely revised and expanded; the 
number of classification schemes included now 
stands at 788. The collection, now housed at 
Western Reserve University, was begun in 1924 
and is a cooperative project of a number of li- 
brary associations, including ALA. 


* 


Kurt Schwerin, associate professor and assistant 
librarian of the Northwestern University Law 
School, addressed the 1961 annual meeting of 
the Association of German Libraries (Verein 


‘Deutscher Bibliothekare) on “American Law 


Libraries,” discussing their development, status, 
collections, problems, and their role in legal 
education. At the same time, he conveyed the 


The report is, 
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William Witherle Lawrence 


Beowulf and Epic Tradition. 
Cambridge 1980 (Reprint 1961) 


XIV, 349 pages 


Arthur G. Kennedy 
A Bibliography of 


$5.75 


Writings on the English Language 
from the Beginning of Printing to the End of 1922 
Cambridge 1927 (Reprint 1961) 


XVII, 517 pages 
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greetings of the American Library Association to 
the delegates. 
* 

“As long as there are libraries which are not 
censored there can be no ultimate suppression 
of human liberty. No human arrogance can 
match the power of freedom to learn. So long as 
our libraries are open, and free to stock the store 
of all human intellectual labor, I have confi- 
dence that the American way will last. As soon 
as our books are censored I fear the end is near. 
I hope and trust that such a calamity may not 
befall us, because we might escape a nuclear 
holocaust only to find that we might as well be 
dead. If the life of the mind were denied us 
there would be no point in living.”—Maurice B. 
Visscher, dedicatory address at the new Moor- 
head State College Library, Moorhead, Minne- 


sota. eee 





National Library Week has a new director. John 
S. Robling, who has guided the successful de- 
velopment of this program since it was launched 
in 1957, has resigned to become director of com- 
pany relations for Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
The new NLW director is Beryl L. Reubens, who 
has been director of public affairs for Brandeis 
University since February 1960. Prior to his 
Brandeis appointment, Mr. Reubens was associ- 
ated for thirteen years with the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, covering a wide range of public- 
ity assignments. 
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BERYL L. REUBENS 








By DoN MURRAY. 
“%* Beginning with a 
review of the engineering feats of 
ancient civilizations, when a descent 
into the earth was considered literally 
a descent into hell, this you-were-there 
type account brings us through mod- 
ern day accomplishments such as the 
Lincoln Tunnel and vast projected 
bomb shelters of the future. Prize- 
winning editorial writer Don Murray 
is expert at arranging and presenting 
facts for the fullest dramatic impact, 
and his book is as exciting as the 
best science fiction.” — VIRGINIA 
Kirkus. Illustrated by Lili Rethi. 
Grades 7 up. $3.95 


CrimeScientists 


By MIKE MCGRADY. “A 

A NÌ speck of dust, a drop x- 
blood, a hair, a signature — 
these are the clues on which 
convictions may ultimately be 
“< based. After a host of interviews 
with crime scientists throughout the 
U. S., Mr. McGrady has written an 
absorbing report, filling in the fiction- 
alized version of actual police cases 
with factual detail on the investigative 
techniques used in their solutions. 
Even young readers will absorb such 
terms as paper electrophoresis and 
dactyloscopy, so well integrated are 
they with the narrative.”—VIRGINIA 

Kirkus. Photographs. 
Grades 7 up. $3.25 


b Send for new, free catalogs of books for 
1) Elementary and Junior High and 2) High Schools 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
1961 


American Education Week, which will be cele- 
brated this year from November 5 through 11, 
has as its theme “Your Schools: Time for a Prog- 
ress Report.” Growing out of this theme are these 
daily topics: 

Sunday, November 5—Time to Test Our Con- 

victions 

Monday, November, 6—Time to Decide on Es- 

sentials 

Tuesday, November 7—Time to Work Together 

Wednesday, November 8—Time to Explore 

New Ideas 

Thursday, November 9—Time to Salute Good 

Teachers 

Friday, November 10—Time to Pay the Price 

for Excellence 

Saturday, November 11—Time to Look out- 

side Our Borders 

Because all libraries are closely allied to for- 
mal education, and are cornerstones of informal 
education, it is always appropriate that librar- 
ians participate in the celebration of American 
Education Week, both by our support of pro- 
grams planned by our schools and other commu- 
nity institutions and organizations, and through 
exhibits and programs of our own. In this year, 
in which special emphasis is being placed within 
our profession on the implementation of our new 
school library standards, it is particularly fitting 
that we make a very special effort to assist our 
communities in evaluating the improvements that 
have been made in our schools during the past 
few years. 

But it is not the school libraries nor school li- 
brarians alone to whom American Education 
Week and its 1961 progress report on our schools 
are important. College and university libraries 
and public libraries will all also feel the impact 
of the Week, and can contribute to the success of 
the celebration. 

It is our privilege and our responsibility as li- 
brarians to cooperate with the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Legion, the 
United States Office of Education and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, joint 
sponsors of American Education Week in focus- 
ing attention upon our schools and American 
Education. 

Mrs. FLorRINELL F. Morton, president 
American Library Association 
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ESTEY LIBRARIES 
ARE LOCATED IN... 


Albany, N.Y. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Augusta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bath, Me. 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Belmont, N.C. 
Belton, Tex. 
Berwyn, Ill. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Blackwood, N.J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Charleston, S.C. 
Cheyney, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Coldwater, Ohio 
Commerce, Tex. 
Conway, S.C. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Durham, N.H. 


East Hartford, Conn. 


East Orange, N.J. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Farmville, Va. 
Fort Pierce, Fla. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Garden City, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Glassboro, N.J. 
Grambling, La. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Granville, Ohio 
Hammond, La. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Immaculata, Pa. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Irving, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jackson, Mo. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kennett Square, Pa. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 
Lafayette, La. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 


Lorman, Miss. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Maplewood, N.J. 
Medford, Mass. ° 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mentor, Ohio 
Meridian, Miss. 
Mesa, N.M. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Middletown, N.Y. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Morenci, Mich. 
Morristown, N.J. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natchitoches, La. 
Newark, N.J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Norton, Mass. 
Orange, Calif. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
Portland, Conn. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
River Edge, N.J. 
River Rouge, Mich. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Roswell, N.M. 
Ruston, La. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Secaucus, N.J. 
Shrewsbury, N.J. 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. $ 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Tifton, Ga. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Trenton, N.J. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Union City, N.J. 

Utica, N.Y. 

Waco, Tex. 

Wake Forest, N.C. 
Wallingford, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Washington, D.C. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
West Orange, N.J. 
Winona, Minn. 

Winter Haven, Fla. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
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| HAVE YOU SEEN A 
.: MODERN LIBRARY LATELY? 


HERE’S AN STH WY: 
LIBRARY NEAR YOU... 





If you're planning to remodel or build—even one room— 
and want fo win praises for your work, be sure you know 
oe what Estey Bookstacks in colors can do for you... 


The list on the opposite page includes towns where there are 
one or more complete Estey libraries, both college and public. 
Partial Estey installations are not listed. If you would like to 
know the name of a library near you, drop us a line. 


The finest libraries in the country are using Estey Equipment: 
Metal Bookstacks, Multi-tier Bookstacks, Carrels, a wide va- 
riety of Periodical Shelving. All available in COLOR. 


| as SS OTE SZ? corporation 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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Illustration from Madeline in London 


I'M FIRED OF LIONS 

Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 

Small Leo wished he had been born some- 
thing else but changed his mind when he 


found that the handsome animal he saw in 4 


the pond was himself! Ages3to6 $2.50 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 


Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 
Kind Mr. Penny and his farm animals wel- 
come. a runaway performing bear and a 
chimpanzee. Together they make their own 
wonderful circus. Ages4to7 $2.50 


MOMO’S KITTEN 


by MITSU and TARO YASHIMA 
Tustraied by Taro Yashima 
Momo finds a bedraggled kitten. As they 
grow together Momo learns, in taking re- 
sponsibility for her beloved pet, that pleas- 
vie multiplies. Ages 4to7 $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 


Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN. 
Ty and his old friend the pelican go fish- 
ing together and both make surprising 
catches. Beautiful pictures in brilliant sea- 
shore colors, Ages4to8 $3.00 


THE ABC HUNT 


Story and Photographs by ISABEL GORDON 
Chris and Cathy find a noodle A in their 
alphabet soup, and so start a hunt for all 
the letters through Z. AgesSto8 $2.50 


MADELINE IN LONDON 


Story and Pictures by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Madeline’s glorious ride with Pepito, the 
Spanish ambassador’s son, on a “retired” 
black horse-—his birthday gift from Miss 
Clavel’s twelve pupils. Ages Sto8 $3.50 


VIKING JUNIOR 
BOOKS 









ANA ty 
RA 


OTTO IN AFRICA 


Story and Pictures by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
When Otto, the giant dog, was a gangling 
pup, he and his master saved a small city 
from an attack by Abou the Fierce and 
his bandits, Ages 5to8g $2.50 


ZIG-ZAG ZEPPO 

Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 
Zig-Zag comes to the rescue and at last 
is given his longed-for place in the World 
Femous Seven Zeppo Brothers Acrobatic 
Act. Jauntily told. Ages 5to9 $2.50 


ANGELINO AND THE 
BAREFOOT SAINT 


Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGELO | 
In finding a way to restore his favorite 


saint’s smile, Angelino brought about-a . 


lovely little Christmas miracle for the whole 
village. Ages 7 toil: $2.75 


KITTEN ON THE KEYS 


Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 

A stray cat named Rusty is adopted by 
Tommy, whose father owns a shrimp boat 
in Florida. He and Tommy go shrimping 
and treasure hunting. Ages 7 to9 $2.25 


YOUNG VIKING OF BROOKLYN 


by HARRIETT H. CARR 

tHustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Fascinating details of Norwegian customs 
in America, aS seen through the eyes of 
Eric, who lives in the Norwegian Chil- 


dren’s Home, Ages 7toll $2.75 


THE NOBLE DOLL 

by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

Ilustrated by Leo Politi 

One of impoverished Dofia Amalia’s few 
possessions, a doll, and the faith of her 
young servant, solye their problems at 


~ 


Christmas, Ages7to11 $3.00 ,° 


CARAVAN FROM TIMBUKTU 


by MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman 

High adventure in North Africa in the 
fourteenth century when Batu sets out 
with 60,000 other Moslems on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Ages 10 to 13 $3.00 


MISS HAPPINESS AND 
MISS FLOWER 


, by RUMER GODDEN 
dlustrated by Jean Primrose 
Nona, homesick in England, responds to a 
very powerful wish of two tiny Japanese 
* dolls and in making a home for them she 
makes one for herself. Ages 8 to 10 $3.00 












SEVEN SIMEONS 
THE PERIWINKLE STEAMBOAT p Written and Illustrated by 


EFF 
Written and Illustrated by CLAY LANCASTER e C rst N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Adventures of Timmy on a vessel that can 


: S d Children’s Spring Book Festival Award 
fiy as well as sail, and his good company (1937). An old Russian tale, exquisitely 
of animals and a captain “full of resource 


and sagacity.” Ages 8to1il $2.50 illustrated, Ages 9 to 13 $3.50 


YOUNG DEPUTY SMITH 


by DALE WHITE 

Ulustrated by Charles Geer 

Tired of being big-brothered, runaway 

Willie learns from the Earps and Master- 

sons how fine brothers really are! 
Ages10to14 $2.75 


PETER’S MOOSE 

by HUGHIE CALL . 
lilustrated by Robert MacLean 
Peter loves a starving baby moose back to 
life. Fully grown and weighing a ton, his 
troublesome pet finally justifies himself in 
an exciting rescue. Ages8toll $3.00 


THE GAUCHO BOY 

by GEORGE OBLIGADO 
Tilustrated by Lilian Obligado i 
Nacho, a young Argentinian, and his 
grandfather, are saved from desperation 
by the boy’s friend, a vizcacha (sort of a 
Jargish chinchilla). Ages 8to12 $2.50 


THE TIGERS OF COMO ZOO 
Written and Hlustrated by 


SEARCHERS OF THE SEA: 


Pioneers in Oceanography 

by CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 

Illustrated by Don Miller 

Exciting stories of the men who explored 

the world’s oceans to discover shorelines, 

depths, and many forms of marine life. 
Jr. High School Age $3.00 


: Š aky ers it Se E i 
EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER tee ’ 
Siberian tigers born in captivity have MARGARET'S STORY 
slight chance of survival. This is a fascinat- by AKE HOLMBERG | 
ing, detailed account of three cubs’ growth ae by Genia AGA sirom 
to adult tigerhood. Ages8toi2 $2.50 en Margaret, an independent teen-ager, 


spas ther pa v Jie a e 
er own place in the world. Rich details 
A PRESENT FROM PETROS of Stockholm. High School Age $3.00 
by CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 

Ilustrated by Dimitris Davis 

When Petros becomes the sole support of 
his family, a young American tourist helps 
so much he gives her a “most beautiful 
and unique” gift. Ages.8to12 $2.50 


A BRAND-NEW UNCLE 
Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
Bard Smith and his wife, tired of too many 


. -chudren, solve their problems by adopting THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 


a ten-year-old uncle for their grandchil- Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 
dren! Ages 9 to 12 $3,00 Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, and the 


Mediterranean Sea 
BECKY'S CHRISTMAS 


en and araa by C. B. FALLS 

. ict, superlatively readable intro- 
Written and Illustrated by TASHA TUDOR : COE ail ere i 
Delightful details of generations-old pas- * duction to a fascinating segment of “back- 
times and homemade surprises as Becky 


' ground” history. Many fine maps in color. 
and her family and friends prepare for the 4 


High School Age $6,00 
holiday. Ages 9 to 11 $3.00 § ES | 


DESMOND’S FIRST CASE 

by HERBERT BEST 

Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats 

Desmond, the dog-of-all-breeds, ‘and his 
master, Gus, solve the mystery of the miss- 
ing banker in a small town at county fair 
time. Ages9to12 $2.50 


NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 

by PETER C. ASBJORNSEN and JORGEN MOE 
Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 
Theodor Kittelsen 


1£46-page illustrated catalogue 
Thirty-five stories, newly translated from a 
famous collection, appear for the first time 


i ollect ar for t 1 THE VIKING PRESS 
in America with the original illustrations. 
te Ages 9 up $5.00 625 Madison Avenue è New York 22, N:Y. 


w 


ARROW IN THE SUN 


Written and Illustrated by CARL KIDWELL 
After many fierce battles, Prince Netzah 
avenges his father’s death and recaptures 
their lost kingdom. Vivid pictures of pre- 
Aztec Mexico. High School Age $3.50 





ST. JEROME AND THE LION 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

For the delight of everyone, a joyous re- 
telling in verse of the old legend of the 
saint who taught a lion humility. A beau- 
tiful gift book, All Ages $3.00 










Send for free complete 
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Book Card 
Cover 
Signals 


vee 
Baty 


@ For color coding circula- 
tion cards with date due 


@ For identifying reserve 
book cards 


@ For combination filing of 
reserve notices, binding 
slips or other cards with 
the book card Color blocks as shown above 

are arranged in this order 
left to right: 


New ease, compactness and neatness for book card =, y_Bilue No. d4—Red 
files. No card mutilation or awkward-to-hancle a oe Ne rare 

QO. 9— reen O. Ome f OHOW 
files, crowded at the top, loose at the bottom, 


; . Assortment No. 373 
All this, and more with Gaylord transparent, Book Card Cover Signals 


Mylar* card covers ... plain or color-coded to suit (100 Sf a color eer box = 
your purpose. Covers that give you exactly the com- a specify color) Sone: oe 
bination of identification colors or plain protection 500 .....+-...2.. 20.50 


that you want. N00 «ins E E E BPO 


Now in use in many libraries. Transportation Charges Paid 


Samples on request. For Reserve Signals only select 


one of the colors of the code 
— red, fourth position is most 
*DuPont trademark for its polyester fim, popular, 


LMR SULIS | Gaylord Bros., Ine. . 
Ae cai: 
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Compulsory Reading 

I read with interest the article by pyeeen T. 
Moore in the “Intellectual Freedom” depart- 
ment of the July-August issue. It dealt with an 
issue with which I am very deeply concerned. 

As a librarian, I feel obliged to protest all 
acts which smack of bookburning or censorship. 
However, I feel that a distinction must be made 
between censorship and the activities of a group 
to prevent the use of materials as public school 
textbooks, as is the situation in Torrington, Con- 
necticut. 

In our system of compulsory education, re- 
quired courses and required textbooks in the 
public schools, we place the pupil in a situation 
where he must read certain materials. Certainly 
there is a difference between state activity for- 
bidding distribution of certain books (censor- 
ship) and state activity forcing certain books to 
be read. We must especially be alert to this dis- 
tinction, where there is no apparent public pur- 
pose to be served by forcing the reading of cer- 
tain materials rather than some others. 

Certainly we cannot condone the activities of 
pressure groups, or governmental officials, who 
seek to force the withdrawal of a title from pub- 
lic scrutiny. But the removal of a book as a 
textbook is not such a banning since the book 
may still be made available to all who want to 
read it. I do not believe that the Torrington Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People would have objected had the 
Book in question been made available for use 
in the library or in the classroom. Neither do I 
believe they would have objected if the book had 
been recommended by the teacher to anyone de- 
siring to read it. But there is a legitimate 
ground for protest by any group where all are 
forced to read anything. 

The most outspoken critics of censorship 
would probably protest just as violently if, in- 
stead of banning Ulysses, or God’s Little Acre, a 
certain segment of the community’s populace 
were forced to read these titles. There is no 
more freedom of choice in the one situation than 
in the other. 

Wiıriam B. Scorr, librarian 
Worcester County Law Library 
Worcester, Mass. 


ARCHIVE 
PRODUCTION 


HISTORY OF MUSIC DIVISION OF THE | 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


Research Period IX: 


Johann Sebastian Bach 


Record No.: ARC 3162 - 73162 (stereo) 
Contents: 


Cantata No. 211 ’Coffee Cantata” 
Cantata No. 212 ’’Bauernkantate” 


Adele Stolte, Soprano - Theo Adam, Bass 
‘ Hans-Joachim Rotzsch, Tenor 
Members of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra Leipzig 
Conductor: Kurt Thomas 


Research Period XII: 


Noakes and Vienna 


Record No.: ARC 3151 
Contents: 


JOSEPH HAYDN 


Concerto for Horn and Strings 
No. 2 in C major 


Rolf Lind, Horn 
Strings from the NDR 
Symphony Orchestra - 
Conductor: Christoph Stepp 


Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra 
in E flat major 


Adolf Scherbaum, Trumpet 
Strings from the NDR 
Symphony Orchestra 
Conductor: Christoph Stepp 


JOHANN MELCHIOR MOLTER 


l Concerto for Clarinet 
Strings and Continuo in G major 


Jost Miachaels, Clarinet 
Hedwig Bilgram, Harpsichord 
Munich Chamber Orchestra 
Conductor: Hans Stadimair 


For further information 
and complete catalogue write: 
DECCA DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 
445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Mr. Moore comments: I agree with Mr. Scot 
that no. segment of a community’s populaci 
should be forced to read certain books. The free 
dom not to read is as implicit in our constitu 
tional principles, I assume, as the freedom not t 
worship or not to play golf. But isn t the positio 
of the pupil -in school different from that of th 
independent adult? 

Mr. Scott seems to blame’ our pae of com 


TE i | pulsory ‘education for the fact that a pupil in | 
| . |. public school is compelled to read certain: mate 
~ rials. Rather than blame the system for the ver 


fact that a student is required to read what i 


l =. | assigned to him, I would think it more importan 
| to defend the freedom of the teacher to select th 
l books he belieyes his students should be require 


| or encouraged to read. 
= 4 ~ We'would agree, of course, that in some publi 
* 2 . . | school -systems teachers do not enjoy as mucl 
| Ohl | 3 freedom in this respect as might be desired. D 
- this sense, the system would seem to dominat 
the teacher’s freedom. But this is.a result of un 


wise administration, not of the system itself. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION Pressure from interested groups to prevent th 
use of certain materials in schools cannot be con 


ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT doned when it interferes with the teacher’s free 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, dom of action. oo 


SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 





r 


MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE... 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 





+ 


This transit-type unit for Norfolk, Vir- e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy samb nato 


, « 

pints provides ETT of two elements... the librarian's own requirements and the 
power steering and automatic trans- company's ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
Oe ec caat a aaa unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
arrangement, diffused fluorescent ing, dg E recat and ee are all pea 
ighting, excellent heating and air con- ions. Your Gerstenslager representative is prepared to help 
ditionin ersonnel clothin oc 

singe se Mier ONEAN a FOAN ia you ... ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
make this custom Bookmobile out- cost. There’s no. obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 
standing. Compie etaiis on reques your convenience. 


CERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO.» CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 186( 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE « FALL. 1961 





A BEGINNER'S BOOK OF 
SPORTING GUNS AND 
HUNTING | i 


By MILTON J. SHAPIRO. À com- 
plete, basic guide for the young 
person. Covers buying a sport- 
ing gun, its care and safe use, 
history of firearms, shooting po- 
sitions, gun clubs. Fully illus- 
trated. October $3.95 


JU-JITSU SELF DEFENSE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 
The Cliff Freeland System 


By Rospert Licue.Lo, Who 
should learn ju-jitsu, how to 
condition for it, plus explana- 
tions in simple text and clear 
photographs of all the holds 
and special techniques. Cliff 
Freeland is the highest ranking 
non-Asian ju-jitsu expert in the 
world, November $3.95 


THE MANY FACES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Invinc Wenrstem. All the 
people, personalities, deeds 
and tragedy that began at Fort 
Sumter and lasted until the day 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
are reviewed in this colorful 
and concise history for young 
people. Illustrated with maps. 

October $3.95 


MEN, ROCKETS AND 
SPACE RATS 


Second Revised Edition by 
Lioyp MALLAN. Foreword by 
General T. S. Power, Com- 
mander, Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Includes latest informa- 
tion on Astronaut Shepard’s 
flight, Yuri Gagarin’s flight, 
and the fabulous U. $. DYNA- 
Soar missile. New photo- 
graphs added. 

September $5.95 


WHAT ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
MARRIAGE? 


By JEANNE Sakot. Foreword 
by Dr. Rebecca Liswood, Exec- 
utive Director, Marriage Coun- 
seling Service of Greater New 
York. A book that discusses 
teen-age marriage and all of its 
implications — emotional, sex- 


ual, spiritual, and financial. Of . 


great value to the young people 
themselves and their perplexed 
parents. September $3.00 





JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 


MONEY MASTERS 
Your Career in Banking 


By Harry Epwarp NEAL. À 
very clear explanation of our 


- country’s banking structure and 


the career opportunities it of- 
fers to qualified men an 


. Photographs. 
A September $3.50 


TEEN-AGE NOVELS 
i Each, $2.95 


THE HEART-HOLDING 
MOUNTAINS 

By SHIRLEY SARGENT. À poign- 
ant story of a young woman on 
the threshóld between the ca- 
pricious world of youth and the- 
world of mature love that beck- 


ons her. September 
A SECOND LOOK 
FOR AVIS 


By LEE PriæstTLEY. When 
Tracy Warren accuses her of 


_ being a doormat for her family, 


Avis takes a second look at her- 
self and discovers some surpris- 
ing truths that help her to a 
deeper understanding of love. 

September 


STRANGER NO MORE 


By Ins Nose. Returning from 
France to complete her senior 
year in an American high school 
is a bewildering experience for 
Katherine. She longs to be ac- 
cepted in the group, yet resents 
losing her individuality. A Jun- 
ior Literary Guild selection. 
September 


CAREER-ROMANCES 
FOR YOUNG 
MODERNS 
Each, $2.95 


LORNA EVANS: 
SOCIAL WORKER 


By Reca Kramer McCarry. 
A love story on two levels — 
love of humanity and love for 
one man. A tender, moving 
story of a girl dedicated to 
helping others. October 


SANDRA: | 
SURGICAL NURSE 

By Parri Strone. Drawing on 
her own nursing experience, the 
author pictures the urgency and 
drama of the operating room as 
she portrays life in a large hos- 
pital. September 


_ JULIAN MESSNER 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Each, $2.95 


Introducing MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS 


Bindings meet textbook stand- 
ards; the sheets are Smythe- 
sewn; the joints are reinforced 
with muslin guards; the cov- 
ers are of Pyroxlin-Impreg- 
nated cloth — washable, color- 
fast, soil resistant — over sturdy 
binder boards. Each, $2.99 net 


All Fall 1961 biographies are 
available in both MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS and 
regular cloth editions. 
AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN 
CHEMIST: Ellen Richards 
By EstHer M., Dovury 
October 
THE DOCTOR WHO 
SAVED BABIES: 
Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis 
by Joserume Ricu l 
- September 
THE HANK AARON STORY 
By MıLron J, SHaprrro 
October 
PLANT EXPLORER: 
David Fairchild 
By BeryL WiLLrams and Sam- 
UEL EPSTEIN September 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By Manver KOMROFF 
l October 
THE VALIANT VIRGINIAN: 
Stonewall Jackson 


By FELIX SUTTON October 


Send for a complete catalog 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
` 8 West 40 Street, New York 18 
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If you're a belt-and-suspenders type, you'll { 


LIBRARY BUREAU'S NEW BRACEBUILT 
Er ane STAND UP STRAIGHT ‘N’ 


TALL WITHOUT BELT 
OR SUSPENDERS, 
CLYDE. 






BE 


insist on sway braces for our NEW and 
exclusive Bracebuilt Stacks. But NEW 
thinking, NEW engineering, and NEW 
design have gone into Library Bureau's 
NEW Bracebuilt Stee] Stacks—and the 
result: the Bracebuilt Stack keeps its : 
Stability and flexibility with or without 
sway braces. You can rely on that—just as 
librarians everywhere have relied on 
Library Bureau for 85 years. 


Our new engineering principles eliminate 
sway, sag, and “walking.” For the details 
of this feature, ask one of our LB repre- 
sentatives. 


New Bracebuilts have a host of other fea- 5 
tures—less technical, but very important een, MRE: 
to you. Here are some: aH 


1. Angled Brackets—a new shape, 
exclusive with Library Bureau, and 
incorporating a bumper to prevent 
brackets from overlapping. 


2. Tu-Bar Shelves—provide for new 
lock-tite book supports. These can be 
set to support the books from a sus- . 
pended position—or on top of the 
shelves in a conventional manner. Either 


way books always stay upright. } i YOU MEAN WITH OR WITHOUT 

ir fo `a SWAY BRACES. LET'S GO FIND 
3. Sloping and flat shelves for periodi- . i Cae we A BOOK ABOUT CHEESE. 
cals—inverted brackets on the flat Earr te EE 


shelves stay out of the way, keep peri- ny 
odicals visible and easy to reach. j | LE 


There's more, but who wants. to read fine 
print? For all the easy-to-read information 
you want, plus pictures, write today to 
Library Bureau, 


72, e s Fz r SYSTEMS Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 


122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y.. 
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Available for I mmediate S hipment 


The Dictionary Catalog 
oe of the 
HISTORY 
. of the 
AMERICAS 
Collection 
The New York Public Library 
Reference Department | 


594,000 entries $1280.00 28 volumes 


CTY 


The Dictionary Catalog | 
of the Library ~ 
of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


500,00 entries: $1500.00 "25. volumes 


Prospectus on Request 


PA 
Suy 


_ 10% additional charge on foreign orders 


G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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A NEW BINDER 
BY MARADOR 


The Alasin #4140 


A new concept in strength and è 
simplicity of metal part (parent | 
pending) combined with a one-piece | 
virgin vinyl front and back cover, 
each with a slip-in vinyl pocket for 
the magazine covers, provides pro- § 
tection to the magazine and easy, | 
rapid operation. This new holding 
bar cannot move, roll or rock. Glass- 
clear plastic is bonded electronically £ 
—no stitching—no adhesives. Water- | 


proof...Soil-resistant. 


THEY COST SO LITTLE! 


Check the price list and believe what 
you read! They average $1.47 each 
for 14 sizes. You have never seen 
such high quality at such surpris- 


ingly low prices, 





34 SIZES MVERAGE 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN 


$1.4] 


POSTPAID 





ONLY PMi arador 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 


REGAL =110 
CLEAR, RIGID WINYL COVERS 
(.050° THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES, IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCK3AR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS. 


CHALLENGER 3328 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER, OPAQUE RIGID BACK, 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES, 
LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, J COLORS, é SIZES. 


CHALLENGER +126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER, POLISHED BOTH SURFACES, 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. 

LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, ò SIZES. 

MO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. 


PENNY PINCHER #132 
EXACTLY LIKE 7126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS, 


MARADOR 
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CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





16 OZ. CAN 


*1.75 


FOR LOS ANGELES 


A ‘NEW SOLVENT CLEANER IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
GOLD AND BLUE SPRAY CAN — CONVENIENT — 
FAST — EASY ~= JUST SPRAY ON AND WIPE OFF 





October 1961 


Boys and girls and 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL books 





Picture Books 


THE HAPPY LION’S QUEST 
By Lovsss Fatio. Ilustrated in three colors by RoGER 
Duvoisin. A beautiful picture book reuniting two good 


friends. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10. 32 pages. August $2.50: 
THE THREE WISHES 

Illustrated in three colors by Paur Gaupone. The be- 
loved folk tale is given to a new generation of boys and 
girls by the gifted illustrator whose Old Mother Hub- 
bard and House That Jack Built, etc. have proven so 
popular. Ages 4-8. 9% x 7¥%. 32 pages. Oct. $2,252 


THE TALE OF A TURNIP 

By Axıra Hewerr. Ilustrated in color by MARGERY 
Giz. A folk tale about a turnip that grew and grew 
until it took everyone from Grandfather to the tiny 
mouse to pull it up. Ages 4-8. 9% x 738. 32 pages. 


October $2.50: 
ANATOLE OVER PARIS 
By Eve Tirus, Illustrated in three colors by Pau. 
GALDONE. Anatole finds a giant kite and a sudden wind 
sends him and all his six charming children soaring 
through the sky of their beloved city. Ages 4-8. 7% x 
978. 32 pages. September $2.50 


The Middie Group 


CHRISTMAS TREES AND HOW THEY GROW 
By Gren O. Brovex. Illustrated in three colors by 
Jeanne Benotcx. All about the different kinds of trees 
we have at Christmas. Ages 6-10. 744 x 97%. 48 pages. 


A October $2.50: 
° BECKY'S ISLAND 
By ExtsapeTH Ocivie. An actual event in Maine his- 
tory is the basis for this engrossing romance of a young 
girl and a neglected Down East island. Ages 12-16 up. 
5% x 8. 160 pages. October $3.00 


LIGHT ALL AROUND 

By Tinure S. Pine and Joser Levine. Illustrated in 
two colors by Bernice Myers. This sixth in the au- 
thors’ series of successful young science books answers 
questions about light everywhere, day and night. Ages 
7-11. 64% x 8%. 48 pages. August $2.50% 


DANNY DUNN AND THE FOSSIL CAVE 

By Jay WittiaMs and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. Illustrated 

by. Brinton Turke. Danny stumbles on the entrance 

to a cave and sets off a chain reaction of fun. Ages 8-12. 
* 578 x8. 144 pages. September $2.95 


THE SHORT GUARD l 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by ROBERT 
HENNEBERGER. An action-packed story about a short 
boy who shows what he can contribute to a basketball 
game, Ages 12-16. 534 x 8. 160 pp. September $2.75 


go hand in hand 


MIGHTY MO: 

The Story of an African Elephant 

By Joceryn AruNDEL. Illustrated by Wrstzy Dennis. 
The popular author-artist team returns to the scene of 
their earlier success, Simba of the White Mane, to tell 
this powerful story of a young boy’s love for the free 
wild animals, a girl’s fear of them, and of a great ele- 
phant who roamed this country. Ages 8-12. 6x9. 128 
pages. september $3.00: 


LA VIEILLE FEMME ET SON COCHON 

LA VIEJA Y SU CERDO 

The Old Woman and Her Pig in French and Spanish 
editions. Illustrated in three colors and black-and-white 
by Paur Garrone. Line for line translations with pho- 
netic pronunciation by Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the Foreign 
Language Institute, Hunter College. 9% x 7%. 32 
pages. September $2.50 each 


HAND IN HAND 

Based on the prize-winning motion picture, this is the 
deeply moving story of an adventuresome pair of chil- 
dren who challenge the barriers society has set up be- 
tween their faiths. Photographs. All ages. Oct. $2.50 


Teenages 


THIS CROWDED PLANET 

By Marcarer O. Hype. Illustrated by Mupprep WALT- 
rip. Ways in which men hope to win the race between. 
people and resources. 5374 x 8. 150 pages. Sept. $3.00 


GUIDE TO ROCKETS, 

MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

By Homer E. Newect. Hlustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 654 x 934. 80 pages. October $3.50 


CARBON 14 AND OTHER SCIENCE 
METHODS THAT DATE THE PAST 

By Lynn and Gray Poore. Illustrated by P. A. Huron- 
ison. How modem science is rewriting the timetable of 
history. 534 x 8. 160 pages. September $3.00 


EXPLORING THE SEACOAST 

By Jonn and Jane Greverus Perry. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN KRAFT. A voyage around the seacoasts of our 
country. 534 x 8. 192 pages. October $3.50 


COMPUTERS: 

From Sand Table to Electronic Brain 

By Aran VorwaLp and Franx CLARK. Illustrated by 
Frank Arorse. The history and development of com- 
puters through the ages, and how to build various 
kinds at home. 536 x 8. 160 pages. October $3.25 


WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 
By Ameuis EvizaperH WALDEN. A girl's first taste of 
professional theatre. 536 x8. 192 pages. Oct. $3.00 


EXPRESS TO THE.STARS: Rockets in Action 

By Homer E. Newe tt. Illustrated by Gustav Scuror- 
TER. A comprehensive picture of modern rocketry. 
Adult and teenagers. 534 x 8. 320 pp. October $5.95 


* Special library edition available. Prices and publication dates tentative. 
send for illustrated catalog. Recommended science and social science lists available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE, A Division of McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36 





More (SEE ALSO LAST MONTH'S MEMO TO MEMBERS) ON PHOTOCOPYING BY LIBRARIES, IW HIS 
REPORT TO THE 272 CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION 
(paren Aucust 15, 1961), VERNER We CLAPP REVIEWS HIGHLIGHTS OF DEVELOPMENTS IN 
DOCUMENTATION IN THE UNITEO STATES SINCE JULY, 1960. His SECTION ON COPYRIGHT 
REVIEWS THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE JOINT LIBRARIES COMMITTEE OM FAIR USE IN 
PHOTOCOPYING APPROVED BY ALA AT irs 1961 ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND ADDS THE FOLLOW 
ING SIGNIFICANT INFORMATION: 


“MEANWHILE, THE COPYRIGHT OFFICE HAS CONCLUDED STUDIES LOOKING TO THE 
REVISION OF THE U.S. COPYRIGHT ACT IM WHICH iT HAS BEEN ENGAGED FOR MORE 
THAN FIVE YEARS AND HAS SUBMITTED A REPORT TO CONGRESE WHICH WAS PRINTED 
in Juny 1961 sy rue House er REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
UNDER THE TITLE CoprrianT Law REVISION», THE REPORT HAS SEVERAL RECOMMEND A~ 
TIONS AFFECTING LIBRARIES AND DOCUMENTATION? PRINCIPAL AMONG THESE ARE ITS 
RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING PHOTOCOPYING BY LIBRARIES. THESE ARE THAT A 
LIBRARY, WHOSE COLLECTIONS ARE AVAILABLE T@ THE PUBLIC WITHOUT CHARGE, 
SHOULO BE PERMITTED TO SUPPLY A SINGLE PHOTOCOPY OF ONE ARTICLE IN ANY 
ISBUVE OF A PERIODICAL, OR OF A REASONABLE PART OF ANY OTHER PUBLICATION 
tN ITS COLLECTIONS, TO AN APPLICANT WHO STATES IN WRITING THAT HE NEEDS AND 
‘WILL USE THE PHOTOCOPY SOLELY FOR HIS OWM RESEARCH; OR A SINGLE COPY OF AN 
ENTIRE PUBLICATION WHEN THE APPLICANT STATES IN WRITING, AND THE LIBRARY [8 
NOT OTHERWISE INFORMED, THAT A GOPY IS NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE PUBLISHERS 
PROVIDED THAT, WHEN THE WORK BEARS A GOPYRIGHT NOTICE, THE LIBRARY BE RE~ 
QUIRED TO AFFIX TO THE PHOTOGOPY A WARNING THAT THE MATERIAL APPEARS TO BE 
COPYRIGHTED." l 


. THE AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION HAS RECEIVED A Grant of $875,000 From 
THE SEALANTIC FUND, Inc. FOR A LIBRARY DEVELSPMENT PROGRAM TO BENEFIT THE 
ACCREDITED MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THE@LOGICAL SCHOOLS IN TNE 
Unitreo STATES AND CANADA. A PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE GRANT 19 TO STRENGTHEN 
BOOK COLLECTIONS» EACH INSTITUTION WILL BE CHALLENGED TO MATCH, OOLLAR FOR 
COLLAR, GRANTS UP TO A MAXIMUM OF $3,000 PER YEAR FOR THE NEXT THREE YEARS, TO 
SE USED TO BUY BO@KS OVER AND ABOVE THE INSTITUTION'S PRESENT BOOK BUDGET. A 
SELECT NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS THAT DEMONSTRATE THE GREATEST CREATIVITY IN THE 
PLANNING AND RELATIVE IMPROVEMENT @F THEIR LIBRARY PROGRAMS WILL SE ELIGIBLE s; 
FOR AM ADDITIONAL TWO YEARS’ GRANT. EACH OF THESE LATTER INSTITUTIONS WILL 
RECEIVE TWÒ DOLLARS FOR EACH ONE DOLLAR IT SPENDS BEYOND ITS PRESENT BOOK 
BUDGET, UP TƏ A MAXIMUM OF $6,000 a YEAR FROM THE GRANT. AS A RESULT OF THE 
PROGRAM A LIBRARY IN THIS CATEGORY MAY INCREASE ITS BOOK BUDGET BY A TOTAL OF 
$36,000. Ir USED TO THE MAXIMUM THE PROGRAM WILL RAISE OVER ONE AND ONE@WALF 
MILLION DOLLARS IN NEW MONEY FOR THE PURCHASE OF BOOKS. PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, WHICH I8 AFFILIATED WITH ALA, 18 
CONNOLLY C. GAMBLE, JRe,y UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, RICHMOND, VIRGINIAS CHAIR 
MAN OF THE ASSOCIATION'S LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 18 Raymono Pe Morris, Lie 
BRARTAM OF THE YALE University DIVINITY SCHIOL» 


THe HEADQUARTERS STAFF ANO HER MANY FRIENDS HAVE BEEN SADDENED BY THE DEATH ON 
Aveust 25, 1961, or Mrs. FRANCES FROMMHERZ, A MEMBER OF THE BOOKLIST STAFF 
SINCE MarcH 1, 1956. 


ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS ARE NOW APPROVED, FOR THE YEAR FOLLOWING, AT THE Mio~ 
WINTER MEETING. THIS WILL MAKE POSSIBLE, BEGINNING NEXT YEAR, PUBLICATION OF 
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THE ORGANIZATION ANO INFORMATION ISSUE OF THE ALA BULLETIN EARLIER THAN 
DECEMBER. FOR YOUR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION, THE PRESIDENTS OF DIVISIONS FOR 
1961-62 arg LISTED iN THE DecemBer 1960 ALA BULLETIN AS THE PRESIDENTS—ELECT. 
. CHAIRMEN of ALA COMMITTEES FOR 1961-62 arẹ as FOLLOWS: COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITA~ 
. TION, Neat Hartow; ALA COMMITTEE TO THE ATPI, Prestoenr Morton; ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE TO ANKARA INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP, FLora Bs Luotnatons; COMMITTEE ON 
APPOINTMENTS, PrResioent Erect Bryan; AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE, IRVING LIEBERMAN; 
AWARDS COMMITTEE, Grace Pe SLocum; ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
FUTURE CENTURY 21, irving LIEBERMAN; CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE, PRESIDENT 
Morton; CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE, Howaro Rovetsrac; COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, Roserr Vosper; EDITORIAL COMMITTEE, Mary Hee Manars ELECTION COM- 
MITTEE, Eowaro G. StrapLe; HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE, GERTRUDE E. 
GSCHEILDOLE; INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE, ArcHre Le MaNeac; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE, Raynaro C» Swank; SPECIAL COMMITTEE, ON INTER-RELATED 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO STUDENTS, Water Branms; MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE; ROBERT 
TaLmMance; NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE, Presioent Morton; ALA NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, Eowtn Castraana; COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION, KATHARINE Laton; PROGRAM 
EVALUATION ANO BUDGET COMMITTEE, Mrs. Frances Lanoer Spain; COMMITTEE ON ALA 
PUBLISHING, CaRtyte Frarev; RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, Stoney Be Smitns SUBSCRIPTION 
BOOKS COMMITTEE, CHRISTINE Le Rea. ALA-AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL JOINT 
COMMITTEE, Prestoent Morton (ALA croup); ALA*CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION JOINT 
COMMITTEE, LEON Carnovsky; ALA-CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL JOINT..COMMITTEE, To ee 
ELECTED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE; ALA-NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE, ANNE HAUGAARO. APPOINTMENTS HAVE NOT YET BEEN MADE TO THE NEW LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE AND JOINT Committee oF ALA AND THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ESTABLISHED BY COUNCIL IN CLEVELAND. 


THE NEWLY AMENDED CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS, WHICH WILL APPEAR IN THE DECEMBER 
ALA BULLETIN, HAS BEEN DUPLICATED FOR THE COuNCIL MINUTES AND IS NOW AVAILABLE 
TO ANY MEMBER DESIRING A COPY. 


THe JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL AWARD FOR ANNUAL LiBRARY REPORTS WAS ESTABLISHED BY THE 
CANADIAN LIBRARY ABSOCIATION AT iTS 1961 ANNUaL CONFERENCE. THIS MEMORIAL 
TESTIFIES TO THE WIDE RECOGNITION ATTAINED BY Miss MERRILL, WHO DIED ON 
FEBRUARY 5 OF THIS YEAR, FOR HER WORK WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN OHIO AND WITH 
ALA. THE AWARD IS GIVEN FOR THE IMAGINATIVE PRESENTATION OF A LIBRARY'S ANNUAL 
WORK AND 16 OPEN FOR COMPETITION AMONG LIBRARIES IM CANADA OF ALL SIZES. 


Pee 
d mmo SKE tag 
_ David H.CLiFtT 
Seeremecr 18, 1961 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962: Chicago (tentative), July 14— 

20, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 

July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 
cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—-Feb. 2, 1963. | 
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your present SPACE — BWimeine teste 22 wove spees 


The simplest, most economical way to gain more space in a library is by in- 
stalling Hamilton’s unique compo 200k shelves. Without adding a single 
square inch of floor space, Hamiltor compo stacks give you at least twice as 
much storage capacity as ordinary shelving. They put everything out where 
it is accessible, handle all types of books, records, films, charts and periodicals 
—all. without clutter. 

You simply slide the compo shelf out—all books are available instantly. When 
not in use, the compo shelf slides back into the stack out of the way. 


“Write today for full information on the comro book shelves. 
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Hamilton Manufacturing Company, -Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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REVOLT ON THE CAMPUS 
by M. Stanton Evans 


The conservative movement on the campus is now on: the 
offensive; it is articulate, resourceful and aggressive. In. his 
book M. Stanton Evans, editor of the Indianapolis News, 
illustrates not only the scope and power of the conservative 
movement among young people, but discusses the high intel- 
lectual quality of the students and other young people partici- 


pating in it. October 29 $4.50 


CHECK-OFF: 


Labor Bosses and Working Men 
by Jameson G. Campaigne 
author of American Might and Soviet Myth 


The 1961 “forgotten man” in the U. S. is the labor union 
member who, via the compulsory check-off has become the 
unwilling or willing pawn of labor barons like Reuther and 
Hoffa. He has been forced to surrender his political, economic 
and human rights to a union monopoly which was originally 
established to protect these same rights from industrial monop- 
olies. CHECK-OFF traces the development of this loss of 
freedom and dignity of the American workingman from the 
records of the 1960 McLellan Committee. November 27 $4.95 


THE TUNTSA 
by Teppo Turen and Elizabeth McCabe 


In August, 1946 a thirty foot sailboat slipped quietly out of 
Helsinki Harbor. On board were six men and three women. 
The TUNTSA, a reconditioned ketch, had never been designed 
for ocean sailing and, except for one man, none of those aboard 
had ever before set foot on a boat. Without sufficient food to 
reach their destination, with only the barest necessities in 
equipment, this small group of Finns was nevertheless deter- 
mined to reach America and the realization of their dream — 
freedom. Thus began one of the most perilously exciting ocean 
voyages in modern maritime history. October 16 $5.95 


IN DEFENSE OF FREEDOM: 


A Conservative Credo 
by Frank S. Meyer 


Basing himself upon the great tradition of 


PROSPERITY THROUGH FREEDOM 


by Lawrence Fertig 


How does free enterprise actually compare with 
the supposed efficiency of monolithic statism? 


te 


Lawrence Fertig, successful businessman, dis- 
tinguished columnist, examines the author- 
ity of those who teach that “the right of a 
man to engage in business for himself is not a 
basic freedom.” These are the men who claim 
that individual freedom is doomed because of 
its inefficiency. Mr. Fertig proves that the 
opposite is true. This book is a tocsin of affir- 
mation for all who believe in freedom. 


November 27 $3.95 





Western civilization, Mr. Meyer examines the 
tension between freedom and order which 
exists in all societies. He maintains that both 
the prevalent Liberalism of the 20th Century 
and the so-called New Conservatism have 
greatly overstressed order, with the result that 
the claims of society and the state are pre- 
sented as possessing a moral value that dwarfs 
the individual person and tends to justify the 
repression of his liberties. 


January 29 $5.00 


B44 REGNERY Cp 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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PATTERNS IN READING, 2d Edition 


Designed to satisfy the search of young people for another in- 
teresting book like the one just read. More than 1600 titles, 
with brief and arresting annotations directed to the young 
adult reader, are arranged in 75 areas of special appeal to 
them. A unique read:ng guide to maintain and expand the 
reading interests of voung people. Author and title index. 
By Jean C. Roos. 

Coming in November Price to be announced 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY SURVEYS 1938-1952 

ACRL Monograph 25 

Re-examines twelve 2reviously surveyed college and uni- 
versity libraries to determine the effectiveness of such sur- 
veys. Data gathered through questionnaires, correspondence 
and personal interviews with the directors of these libraries 
establishes what progress has been made in the implementa- 
tion of the surveyors’ recommendations, Bibliography and 
tables. By E. Walfred Erickson. 


September 1961 $3.25 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph 24 

Studies the organizaticn and retrieval of information in an ex- 
amination of the three approaches—current, everyday, and 
exhaustive of the scientist to information. This report reveals 
the effectiveness of available reference and bibliographical 
resources and suzgests new tools. By Melvin J. Voigt. 


June 1961 $2.50 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 

FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 

Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 


May 1961 $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 

REVIEWS: 1955-1960 

Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 
99 new, important ard usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias. Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 
not purchase is recommended. 


March 1961 $5.00 


-A copy of our complete Publishing Department catalog, 


ALA Books and Pamphlets 1961, is yours for the asking. 
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; by Everett T. Moore 


TROPIC OF CANCER 
THE FIRST THREE MONTHS 

Publication of Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer 
here last June, 27 years after its first publica- 
tion in Paris, has presented the United States 
with yet another severe test of its principles of 
freedom of expression and freedom of the press. 
The intervening months have brought some sur- 
prising reactions as well as some that were ex- 
pected. Chief among the surprises, perhaps, was 
that the United States Post Office, after banning 
the book from the mails early in June, and 
charging that it was “obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
indecent, and filthy in content,” dismissed its own 
complaint four days later. The hearing examiner 
of the Post Office said that essentially the same 
issues were before the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of New York in 
another case still pending. 

This was a reference to one of two suits that 
were then before New York courts, resulting 
from an attempt by Mrs. Dorothy Upham of New 
York, last October, to import a copy of the Paris 
edition of Tropic of Cancer. The Collector of 
Customs at International Airport in New York 
had seized the book, and also Miller’s Tropic of 
Capricorn and Plexus, when she debarked from 
a flight from Paris, and she had. brought suit to 
restrain the collector from interfering with its 
importation, and to recover her copy. 

Later in June, Federal Judge Thomas G. Mur- 
—* Shy of New York dismissed one of the actions, 
ruling that questions of obscenity and the con- 
stitutionality of the Tariff Act of 1930 could be 
determined in Brooklyn Federal Court, whose 
jurisdiction encompasses the airport, for the 
other suit had been filed there. 

The book was still on trial, therefore, if such 
a legal action can be so interpreted. Assistant 
United States Attorney General Robert S. Ward 
pointed out that Tropic of Cancer had been de- 
clared obscene by a United States District Court 
in the Northern District of California in 1951, 
and that this decision had been upheld by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit, in San Francisco. 

In dismissing the suit in New York, Judge 
Murphy did not rule on the book’s obscenity. He 


said he had read it, and had applied the stand- 
ard set down by the Supreme Court, “whether to 
the average person, applying contemporary com- 
munity standards, the dominarit theme of the ma- 
terial taken as a whole appeals to the prurient 
interest.” He said, “At least we tried impartially 
to apply that test, and in our opinion the book 
was not obscene.” 

He then added, “It is nauseating and repulsive 
in part. That is only our opinion, however. We 
cannot say so as a matter of law. Applying the 
test we think that reasonable men might differ 
on the ultimate question.” 

Early in August the Department of Justice re- 
moved its long-standing ban on the importation 
of the book. It authorized the United States At- 
torney in the Eastern District to rescind last Oc- 
tober’s seizure of the three Miller books, be- 
cause it had been decided the books were not 
obscene according to the Supreme Court’s 1957 
ruling on obscenity. 

Pending disposition of the suit in Brooklyn, 
however, any traveler flying into International 
Airport with a copy of Tropic of Cancer was 
subject to its being seized by Customs officials. 
But he could walk over to the airport bookstore 
and buy a copy of the Grove Press edition pub- 
lished in the United States. 

If it was surprising that no conclusive general 
action had been brought in the United States to 
bar the sale or transportation of Tropic of Can- 
cer, the initial action of Edward J. McCormack, 
Jr., Attorney General of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, was not. He described the book 
as “repulsive, degrading, demoralizing, senseless, 
horrid, utterly vulgar, incoherent, disgusting,” 
and asked the state’s Obscene Literature Control 
Commission for a recommendation. 

The commission voted unanimously on July 20 
to recommend that the Attorney General take 
court action to ban the book in Massachusetts. 
This was the first time in the commission’s three- 
year history that it had opposed distribution of a 
book considered pornographic. Opposing the ban 
were William P. Homans, attorney of the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Liberties Union, and Ervin J. 
Gaines, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the Massachusetts Library Asso- 
ciation—both of them basing their objection on 
the principles of freedom of expression and of 
the press. - 

“The most common argument used against 
works like Mr. Miller’s,” said Mr. Gaines, “is 
that they corrupt the young. Are then grown 
men and women to be deprived of what may be 
unfit for youth? Thoughtful men who respect 
freedom are unwilling to relinquish the right of 
decision in these matters to others. . . .” 
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“In opposing the suppression of Tropic of Can- 
‘cer,’ Mr. Gaines said, “the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Association does not pass judgment on the 
value of the book, nor does it advocate its inclu- 
sion in library collections. The association de- 
clares only that it stands for individual freedom 
of choice.” . 

In Dallas, Texas, on August 15, Tropic of Can- 
cer was banned under the state’s new antiobscen- 
ity law. Detectives of the police department’s 
special service bureau visited downtown book- 
stores to issue warnings that sale of the book 
would have to stop. The chief of police person- 
ally condemned the book for its “crude, vile, in- 
decent language.” 

Librarians who had not had occasion to read 
Tropic of Cancer during its not-wanted-here pe- 
riod were perhaps not well prepared to say what 
they intended to do about it, now that it could 
ke acquired legally. Reading the reviews, they 
could find opinions ranging from that of Harry 
T. Moore, in the New York Times Book Review, 
who wrote that “Miller projects with gusto some 
uf the great comic scenes of modern literature,” 
and that he is “an authentic, a significant author 
whose ripest work has been too long forbidden 
in his homeland”—to that of Time’s reviewer 
who said, “Cancer is a very dirty book in- 
deed ...” and that “Miller in Cancer proposes 
a new world based on ‘the omphalos’ (navel) as 
against an ‘abstract idea nailed to a cross.’ De- 
spite the truly epic flow of obscene language, 
which becomes first dull and then comical, the 
book’s real shock value is not moral but intel- 
lectual: what is baffling is not the sex but the 
snake oil it is cooked in.” 

Karl Shapiro, in his Introduction to the Grove 
edition of Tropic of Cancer, calls Miller “the 
greatest living author.” Ben Ray Redman, writ- 
ing in the Saturday Review, thought this could 
be proved or disproved only with time. “Cer- 
tainly he is one of the most remarkable, most 
truly original authors of this or any age. He is a 
word-master whose range, so far as I know, is 
unique in breadth and depth. All the ugliness 
and much of the beauty of the world, all the evil 
and much of the good, lie within his understand- 
ing and expressive grasp. Miller can be aston- 
ishing, enchanting, and revolting.” 

Life, lately a reviewer of books (in hit-and- 
run single paragraphs), gave the word to its 
6,726,796 readers: “Tropic will be defended by 
critics as an explosive corrosive Whitmanesque 
masterpiece (which it is) and attacked as an un- 
bridled obscenity (which it is). It will probably 
sell a million. On Tropic’s literary merit? Guess 
again.” 

Except for a few scattered reports in the press, 
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there was little news about what policies individ- 
ual libraries across the country would follow in 
buying the book. 

There was evidence that many public librar- 
ians were moving cautiously, not wanting to be 
in a position of having purchased a book that 
might be declared obscene by the courts. 

In Massachusetts, where the issue was coming 
out into the open, John A. Humphry, director 
of the Springfield Public Library, told the 
Springneld News that his library did not have 
the book and that even if there were a demand 
for it he doubted if he would purchase it for the 
library. Because the library is open to young 
readers, he said, it would not be possible to make 
Miller’s books available. 

Before publication of the Grove edition the 
Baltimore Sun had asked the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library what it planned to do and was told that 
as in the case of all books Pratt buys, a member 
of the staff, or several members, would read the 
work and make a recommendation about buying 
it. The book was later purchased. 

In Syracuse, New York, Wayne Yenawine, di- 
rector of the Syracuse University Libraries, told 
the Post-Standard that the university had not, as 
of publication date, acquired Tropic of Cancer. 
but might tf some member of the faculty recom- 
mended it in connection with a course being 
taught. He said that to his knowledge the uni- 
versity library had no special interest in the book. 

Henry Miller himself had his say about cen- 
sorship of his book in his essay, “Obscenity and 
the Law of Reflection,” published in 1944 and 
recently reissued in this country by New Direc- 
tions in its paperback edition of Remember to 
Remember. “It is a book,” he said, “which ap- 
peals especially to young people and which, 
from all that I gather directly and indirectly, not 
only does not ruin their lives, but increases their 
morale. The book is a living proof that censor- 
ship defeats itself. It also proves once again that 


_ the only ones who may be said to be protected 


by censorship are the censors themselves, and 
this only because of a law of nature known to all 
who over-indulge. . . . Certainly all attempts to 
regulate the traffic in obscene books, just as all 
attempts to regulate the traffic in drugs or pros- 
titution, are doomed to failure wherever civiliza- 
tion rears its head.” 

In his apologia for Miller and the Tropic of 
Cancer, Karl Shapiro says he believes, “like 
other Millerites,” that Miller is “one of the few 
healthy Americans alive today; further, that the 
circuletion of his books would do more to wipe 
out the obscenities of Broadway, Hollywood, and 
Madison Avenue than a full-scale social revolu- 
tion.” cee 
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Autobiography 


GLOW OF CANDLELIGHT: 
The Story of Patricia Murphy 


by Patricia Murphy 
Illus. 256 pp. November $3.95 


Health 


DEBBIE DRAKE’S EASY WAY TO A 
PERFECT FIGURE AND 
GLOWING HEALTH 


by Debbie Drake 
Illus. 224 pp. November $4.95 


History 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
by Editors of LIFE 
Illus. 308 pp. November $13.50* 
MIRROR OF WAR: 
The Washington Star 
Reports the Civil War 
Edited by John W. Stepp and I. William Hill 
Illus. 320 pp. November $12.50 
TRAGIC ISLAND: 
How Communism Came To Cuba 


by Irving P, Pfllaum l 
Illus. 192 pp. Ready $3.95 


Humor 
GRANDFATHER WAS A TROUT 
by John Bailey, illus. by George Wolfe 
128 pp. October $3.50 
5 ports 
BEN MARTIN'S FLEXIBLE T OFFENSE 


by Ben Martin 
Illus. 224 pp. November $5.65 


by Phil Galvano 


Sports 


CHAMPIONSHIP BASKETBALL 
WITH JACK GARDNER 
by Jack Gardner 
Illus. 224 pp. October $5.35 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
MODERN HANDGUNNING 


by Jef Cooper and Editors of GUNS AND AMMO 
Illus. 192 pp. October $7.50 


SECRETS OF A PERFECT GOLF SWING 


Illus. 160 pp. October $3.95 


SKYDIVING: 


The Art and Science of 
Sport Parachuting 
by Bud Sellick 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 
THE WINNING TOUCH IN GOLF: 
A Psychological Approach: 


by Peter G. Cranford 
Illus. 224 pp. November -$7.50 


Teenage 


ALL ABOUT GIRLS 
by Jon Whitcomb i i 

Illus. 256 pp. Ready $4.95 
THE COOL BOOK 


by Art Unger, illus. by Christiane Casan 
60 pp. November $3.95 


Travel 


THE CALIFORNIA |] LOVE: 


by Leo Carrillo 
Illus. 288 pp. October $7.50 


THIS IS ALASKA 


by Harry Kursh 
Illus. 256 pp. Ready $5.95 


*sbecial pre-holiday offer, order by December 23, $11.50 
Order from Library Service Department, P. O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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R f ST Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


S EILS Re “New Lire” in your library. An 


. accurate, interesting, always 

non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functior.al beauty. 


a Actually, this is the latest edition of Sidslrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, il’s yours for the asking. 


when you want the best... the very best 


TA ssistROM vsi 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. ° 
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LIBRARY SERVICES ACT INSTITUTE 


The Graduate School of Library Science of the 
University of Illinois and the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education, in coop- 
eration with the University Extention Division, 
will hold a special three-day invitational insti- 
tute on “The Impact of the LSA—Progress and 
Potential,” to be held November 5-8, 196], at 
Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois. The institute 
will center not only on past accomplishments and 
the present situation but also—and more impor- 
tantly—on the problems and programs for the 
years ahead. 

Registration is limited to members of the state 
agency staffs or personnel directly connected with 
LSA activities and the staff of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch. It is expected that each state agency 
will be represented by two registrants, one of 
whom will be the head of the agency or his des- 
ignated representative. The informal setting of 
the Allerton Park estate, a university facility, 
will furnish an opportunity for those most di- 
rectly involved in the programs under LSA at 
both state and national level to meet together, 
examine intensively, compare, and discuss their 
common purposes, progress, problems, and plans 
for the future. 

Emphasis will be placed on the Library Serv- 


+ eices Act program from the national and the state 


and local points of view. Development of library 
systems, studies, and surveys, and new directions 
under LSA—all will be considered. Lowell A. 
Martin will be keynote speaker. Other speakers 
include Ralph Blasingame, Jr., Germaine Kret- 
tek, Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, John G. Lorenz, 
Roger H. McDonough, Phillip Monypenny, S. 
Gilbert Prentice, and Hannis S. Smith. 


THE STATE AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Council of Chief State School Officers 
has published recently a policy statement, Re- 
sponsibilities of State Departments of Education 
for School Library Services. The statement sets 
forth principles, responsibilities, and guidelines 
for the development of services by state depart- 
ments of education to elementary and secondary 


school ‘libraries. It is based on the premise that 
school libraries are an essential part of instruc- 
tion and supports the concept of the school li- 
brary as an instructional materials center. 

The statement was developed by a special com- 
mittee of the Study Commission of the Council 
of Chief State Schoo] Officers. The committee 
was composed of nine members of the Study 
Commission representing eight departments of 
education, and in addition, three state school li- 
brary supervisors, Mrs. Georgia Rankin Cole, 
Indiana; Nancy Jane Day, South Carolina; and 
Mae Graham, Maryland. Mary Helen Mahar, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
served as consultant to the committee. 

Copies of the policy statement are available 
from the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Single copies: 35¢ prepaid. Quantity rates: 10- 
99 copies, 30¢ each; 100 or more copies, 25¢ 
each. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH CENTER 


To help fill the need for more research on 
public library development, a Library Research 
Center is being established at the University of 
Illinois. This center, which will be devoted to re- 
search in the field of public library service, will 
concentrate on such representative problems as 
the establishment of public library service in 
areas hitherto unserved, and the techniques of 
extending and improving existing services; re- 
gional, state-wide, and interstate cooperation 
among libraries; and the financial support of 
public libraries. 

Mary Lee Bundy will supervise this research 
project. The original proposal suggests an ad- 
visory board composed of the head of the par- 
ticipating state library extension agencies, or his 
designated representative, from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin. It is anticipated that financial sup- 
port of the center will be principally derived 
from funds under state plans of the eight par- 
ticipating states under the Library Services Act. 
The Illinois State Library has already allocated 
funds for the center. 

It is expected that results will provide a solid 
body of research, published and made available 
to the profession. A basic research method which 
is being investigated is the establishment of a 
panel of libraries on a regional or national basis, 
which will agree to supply data regularly. 


FILMS FOR LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Two new films have been produced under LSA 
state plans. The Day the Books Went Blank is a 
27-minute, sound, color, 16mm film and a prime 
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example of interstate cooperation. The film rep- 
resents the results of plans and work begun in 
1958 by the six New England states to point up 
the importance of the public library as an edu- 
cational institution worthy of strong support by 
New England residents. The emphasis is on good 
public library service and the importance of 
keeping the general public informed on methods 
of achieving and maintaining a high level of 
service through cooperation among libraries, Al- 
though made with the New England situation in 
mind, the theme has been so developed that the 
film will also be useful to states outside of this 
region. 

Each New England state library extension 
agency signed a separate but identical contrect 
for the production and financing of the film with 
the Dephoure Studios, Inc. Prints are available 
from this studio, located at 782 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston 15, Mass., at a cost of $145 F.O.B. 
Boston. Although it has been shown in New Eng. 
land during the past months, an official “pre- 
mière” is scheduled for the meeting of the New 
England Library Association in October. 

The Open Door, a 27-minute, sound, color, 
16mm film made under South Dakota’s state plan 
has as its purpose to “show library development 
in the state, the possibilities for further develop- 
ment, and services available from the State Li- 


brary.” The producer, Max Howe Productions, 
Rapid City, $.D., has been requested to show 
The Open Door at the San Francisco Film Fes- 
tival. 

REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

The progress report article, “The Library 
Services Act After Four Years” (June 1961 ALA 
Bulletin), has been reprinted and copies are 
available from the Library Services Branch, Of- 
fice of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Trustees of libraries and government officials ac- 
tively connected with state plans under LSA may 
be particularly interested in this article. 

Also available from the Library Services 
Branch are reprints of “Public Library Stand- 
ards—-Their Development and Use” by Rose 
Vainstein (Fall 1960 Mountain Plains Library 
Quarterly) and reprints of “The Role of the 
Public Library in Education for the Aging” by 
Rose Vainstein (May 1960 Adult Leadership). 

The paper, “How Do the Public Library and 
the School Library Supplement and Complement 
Each Other in Providing Services for Children, 
Youth, and Young Adults,” by Mary Helen Ma- 
har, specialist for school and children’s libraries, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, published in the Proceedings of the Eighth 
Institute on Public Library Management: Public 





Modern Maturity is the official publication of the 
309,000 member American Association of Retired Per- 
sons—a non-profit association dedicated to helping 
America’s Senior Citizens to a more useful and re- 
warding life. 

Modern Maturity is a bi-monthly magazine with 56 


pages devoted exclusively to the interests of older . 
folk 


© Such as current, helpful information on subjects of 
health, finances, hobbies, housing and legislation. 

@ Many pages of delightful, scenic, full-color photo- 
graphs reproduced by exclusive lithography. 

© Highly entertaining features of reminiscence, Jokes 
and poetry. 


NOW YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE 


For only $2 you get a year’s subscription or for $5 a 
full three year subscription to Modern Maturity and 
the bi-monthly newsletter of the American Association 
of Retired Persons. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED PERSONS 
LIBRARY SECTION 

DUPONT CIRCLE BLDG., SUITE 419 

1346 CONNECTICUT AVE., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





ORDER YOUR LIBRARY'S SUBSCRIPTION TODAY 
Send your check or money order to: 
Write for your FREE sample copy. 
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Library~Public School Relationship (Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 2, Wisconsin, 
_ 1961) has been issued as a separate reprint by 
the Library Services Branch. Copies of this re- 
print can be secured by writing to the Branch. 


AGING 

Cooperation within the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has been evi- 
denced by the reproduction of a series of an- 
notated library photographs in Aging, the 
monthly periodical published by the Special Staff 
on Aging. Gathered by the Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education, and by the Ameri- 


can Library Association, the photographs show | 


various library programs, services, and special 
facilities available for the older adult. 

Cover photo of the February 1961 Aging 
showed the Okefenokee regional library book- 
mobile stopping at the Baptist Village Home for 
the Aging in Waycross, Georgia. Subsequent 
issues have included views of special facilities 
for ease in using the Dallas and Miami public 
libraries and a photograph of a staff member 
of the Detroit Public Library visiting one of the 
residents at the Arnold Home in Detroit. The 
June 1961 issue features an article and pictures 
on Cleveland’s Live-Long-and-hike-It Library 
Club. 


Subscription price for Aging, which is issued 
“to share and exchange information about pro- 
grams, activities, and publications among inter- 
ested individuals, agencies, and organizations,” 
is $1 for 12 issues (50¢ additional for foreign 
mailing or 10¢ for single copies) from the Su- 
perintendent óf Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


~ 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


As part of its public library development pro- 
gram, UNESCO commissioned André Maurois 
to write a booklet, Public Libraries and Their 
Missions. Copies of this well-illustrated publica- 
tion are available without charge in either Eng- 
lish, French, or Spanish in limited quantities to 
libraries, educational associations, study groups, 
and similar organizations by writing to: Libraries 
Development Section, Division of Libraries, Docu- 
mentation, and Archives, UNECSO, Place de 
Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 

The Bulletin on Bibliography, Documentation 
and Terminology (first issue, March 1961) will 
also be sent free of charge to archives, libraries, 
documentation centers, bibliographical institutes, 
and interested persons, by writing to the Division 
of Libraries, Documentation and Archives, or to 
the Department of Natural Sciences of UNESCO, 


(Continued on page 810) 


TRAINING FILM INDEX now available! 
As a new resource in the audio-visual field, LRI announces the publication of 
a list of over 200 films in the following areas: 


Communications Supervision 


Human Relations 


Boards and Committees 


Leadership 
Training Methodology 


Audio-Visual and Training Aids 


This index describes briefly each film listed and its availability. An invalu- 
able, up to date list of films for the librarian, training director, teacher, program 


chairman and educational planner. 


: PRICE: $2.50 single copy; $2.00 each for two or more copies 
sent to the same address. 


PUBLISHED BY LEADERSHIP RESOURCES, INC. 


7 1025 Connecticut Ave. 
Mie Washington 6, D.C. 


“LOOKING INTO LEADERSHIP” MONOGRAPHS also ävailablėl 
_ Each of these Monographs brings new social science findings on a particular 
topic into focus for the thoughtful leader and executive: 


Leadership Dilemma 
Authority and Hierarchy 
Group Effectiveness 
Self Development 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER— 
All Eight Monographs For $10.00 
Single copies, $1.50 when prepaid 
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Communication 
Decision-Making 
Process of Change 
Individual Motivation 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL BROCHURE 
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Coming in the Fall- 
a tremendously expanded line 


of GOLDEN BOOKS 


and science books. Books for all ages and on all subjects. 


Special Golden Books 


GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
Exeanor C. Munro. This huge, daz- 
zling volume, will be $11.98 net. Reacy 
in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were 
there. Commentary by EARL SCHENCK 
Miers, $11.98 net, Jr. & Sr. H.S. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
BIRDS OF THE WORLD 


Life’s TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 


100,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
Camp. The dramatic story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 
August. $4.99 net. 5-High School. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


Life's THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By SAREL EIMRL, Special Edition far 
Young Readers adapted from the 
$12.50 edition. Sept. $4.99 net. Grades 
5-High School. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young reac- 
ers of best-selling American Heritag2 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 
$4.99 net, Grades 5-High School. 


for schools and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. 
30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books 


Giant Golden Books 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
Rose WYLER and GERALD Ames, A 
Child’s Introduction to the Science of 
Life. Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 


WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS, By FRED 
DIETRICH and Seymour Rerr. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 


HILARY KNIGHT'S ABC BOOK. Written 
and illustrated by Hrany Knicur. 
Wonderful whimsy for the young set. 
August. $2.39 net. Grades K-2.. 


CHILDREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 
by Ore Risom. Imaginative adventure 
story. August, $2.39 net. Grades K-3. 


Plus 


Anew GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 


2 new BEGINNING READERS 


A new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


5 enchanting fairy tale books 


A brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOM 


And a new and different 16-volume 
reference encyclopedia for the 
lower grades 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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The history of librarianship, in its broadest 
sense, evinces the same undulating pattern of 
cyclical birth, decay, and rebirth, of repeti- 
tion and recapitulation, that scholars have long 
observed as a characteristic of all historical 
evolution. The papyrus scroll gave way before 
the parchment codex only to be reborn two 
thousand years later as the microfilm roll and 
the magnetic tape. The art of the scribe withered 
before the competition of sixteenth-century 
printers, but again came into its own in the 
work of William Morris and the great typog- 
raphers of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Forty years ago it would 
have been a safe bet that the book catalog 
was forever buried under a mountain of 3-by- 
o cards, but modern techniques of reproduc- 
tion have made the book catalog thoroughly 
practicable in certain types of bibliographic 
situations. There is even a growing tendency 
today to look with favor, or at least with de- 
creasing disapproval, on the old practice of 
arranging books according to a system of 
fixed location. The classified catalog is no 
longer regarded as being so inferior to its dic- 
tionary counterpart as was once believed, and 
the antecedents of even the modern docu- 
mentalist can be traced at least as far back as 
Cassiodorus and his rules for ordering the 
monastic scriptorium and library. 

There are fashions, then, in librarianship as 
in clothes, and their virtues and idiosyncrasies 
are debated with equal heat, and often with as 
little intelligence. Perhaps it is because the 
librarian is at heart a missionary, perhaps it 


è Dr. Shera is dean of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, and director 
of the school’s Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research. This paper was writ- 
ten for On Classification and Librarianship: 
Studies Collected to Honour the Memory of W. 
C. Berwick Sayers, edited by D. J. Foskett, to be 
published by the Library Association, London. 


Automation without fear 


by Jesse H. Shera 


is only because he is human; but it does ap- 
pear that the librarian must always oppose 
something—be at war with an imagined op- 
ponent, be the outstanding example of Karl 
Marx’s doctrine that conflict is the natural 
state of man. But once he discovers that he 
cannot conquer the alleged “enemy,” he 
calmly joins forces with him and goes forth 
in search of new dragons to slay. 

The present writer will not soon forget that 
when he was a student in the Graduate Li- 
brary School at the University of Chicago, 
stalistics was the main object of professional 
derision, and every doctoral degree given by 
the G.L.S. was assumed to be the reward for 
nothing more than ability to punch an adding 
machine. Yet today librarians calmly ac-ept 
statistics as an integral part of their standard 
operating procedure, and they no longer quail 
before a coefficient of correlation or the prob- 
able error of the mean. Instead, it is now the 
“little black box” which is the béte noire of. 
the library profession—the diablus ex ma- 
china that is the recipient of professional de- 
rision, the Pandora’s chest from whence all 
evil swarms. One can opine that future gen- 
erations, having learned to live happily with 
automation, will search out other scapegoats 


. to censure. 


In the vanguard of every invention, be it 
technological or social, there are always those 
who herald it as that which will lead man into 
a utopia flowing with milk and honey, and 
others who insist that it is no damn good. The 
application of automation to the library has 
had its share of both; there have even been a 
few who have, apparently without suffering 
any schizophrenic discomfort whatever, 
aligned themselves at one time or another with 
both camps—like frustrated Don Juans turned 
misogynists. 

It would seem worth while, then, to attempt 
to examine the application of automation to 
information retrieval in the library; to under- 
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stand the theory that lies behind it; and to 
summarize as objectively as possible what it 
can and cannot be expected to accomplish; to 
the end that, to invert the famous aphorism 
with which Ralph R. Shaw won the hearts of 
the traditionalists, we may no longer flee from 
Frankenstein in fright. 

Apprehension over the advent of automa- 
tion arises from three sources—the psycho- 
logic, the economic, and the technologic— 
which collectively interact to create a barrier 
between the librarian and the machine. 


I. The Psychologie 


Automation is such a recent development, 
and its implications are so imperfectly under- 
stood, that man has not yet learned to adjust 
psychologically to it. The first primitive man 
to use a lever to move a heavy stone may have 
inspired awe and even terror in his fellow 
tribesmen, but over the milleniums which have 
spanned the course of civilization, man has 
learned to accept the idea of machines which 
extend (in a variety of ways) his physical 
powers. Indeed, such inventions have come to 
be recognized as indexes of cultural achieve- 
ment. But mechanisms to extend man’s mental 
powers are met with hostility, not only because 
of their novelty, but also because they seem to 
do violence to man’s belief that it is his mental 
powers that endow him with his particular 
quality as man. “I think, therefore I am” has 
come to mean “I think, therefore I am a hu- 
man being,” and that which seems mechani- 
cally to simulate thought somehow appears to 
rob man of his essential humanity. Thus we 
torture ourselves with the fabrication of ro- 
bots, mechanical monsters, and mad scientists 
who seek the enslavement of humanity through 
the cogs in their cognition. This pathological 
fear of an uncontrolled technology is an un- 
derstandable reaction in a people who may be 
surfeited with science; a society which has 
placed too high a value on technological de- 
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velopment; a culture which has emphasized 
one aspect of its development at the expense of . 
others; a world that is too much action and not 
enough thought. 

In librarianship, a form of natural selection 
has operated to condition its practitioners 
against science. Traditionally, the humanities 
(and to a lesser degree the social sciences) 
have been the disciplines through which entry 
into the library profession has been sought. 
The humanist has turned to librarianship 
largely because he is a humanist, because of 
his affinity for books and reading and litera- 
ture, and because this profession offers him 
an outlet for his particular interests. The sci- 
entist, by contrast, found ample opportunity 
for the gratification of his interests in a world 
which was quite ready to offer him abundant 
economic rewards and social prestige. Conse- 
quently, the librarian is intensely humanistic, 
less because of any innate antipathy for sci- 
ence than because of a sense of incompetence 
in scientific matters. Hence a certain admira- 
tion for the achievements of science can turn 
to distrust and fear when automation, the 
product of scientific accomplishment, threat- 
ens to invade the last bastion of a humanistic 
culture—the library. 

The scientists, for their part, have done little 
to ameliorate the situation. From their posi- 
tion at the top of the academic peck order, 
they have looked down with disdain upon the 
humanists and the social scientists, and the li- 
brarians have shared these indignities. By 
training, the modern scientist is conditioned 
toward the laboratory rather than the library; 
not until the proliferation of scientific knowl 
edge forced upon him the importance of the 
graphic record to the successful prosecution 
of his research did he grudgingly acknowl- 
edge that the library may hold something of 
value to him. 

Because the documentalists are the off- 
spring of science and the most active pro- 
moters of automation in the library, librarians 
have released upon them all the fury of dis- 
trust born of an assumed inferiority. The fact 
that the humanistic librarians have no need 
to be defensive, that their contribution to the 
total development of our culture is as impor- 
tant as that of the scientist—and in the pres- 
ent day perhaps even more so—does not alter 
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the realities of the situation. So the lines of 
. psychological conflict remain sharply drawn, 
and the foolish struggle continues, like the 
argument between the Big-endians and Little- 
endians of Lilliput. The documentalists charge 
that traditional librarians are conservative, 
unimaginative, tradition-bound technicians; 
and the librarians condemn documentalists as 
incompetent amateurs who proudly rediscover 
bibliographic techniques long since aban- 
doned by the librarians, who conceal their in- 
competence behind a semantic fog of pseudo- 
scientific jargon in which “reference work” 
magically becomes “information retrieval.” 

You can pay your money and take your 
choice, but you will not get much of a bargain 
either way. 


2. The Economic 


There are probably some librarians who 
fear the coming of automation because they 
believe that it will result in technologic un- 
employment. They draw a false analogy be- 
tween their professional service and the auto- 
mobile-supplanted horse—without thinking, 
perhaps, that there are fates worse than being 
rewarded with green pastures. A far more 
accurate comparison could be made with the 
mathematicians, who certainly have not been 
displaced by the great computers but have 
found in them a powerful tool to extend hu- 
man capabilities and raise mathematics to 
new levels of achievement. But the librarians 
who really fear technologic displacement are 
not numerous. The technology is still too ex- 
perimental to be a serious threat to the present 
' generation, and the increasing introduction of 
automated techniques into library school cur- 
riculums should do much to prepare future gen- 
erations for peaceful coexistence with the 
machine. 

A far more serious economic consequence 
inheres in the very success of automation. In- 
creasingly, commercial interests are finding in 
bibliographic automation a potentially fertile 
field for exploration—and exploitation. This 
interest is not to be regretted, of course, for 
it should greatly accelerate technological im- 
provement. But such progress is bought at 
the price of danger from overselling. As re- 
search in documentation moves from the cam- 
pus laboratory to offices on Madison Avenue, 


objectivity is threatened by anticipation of 
commercial advantage, and the free flow of 
knowledge and technological skill may be 
impeded by “security regulations.” Few 
people today know, in any detail, what I.B.M. 
is doing with Project Walnut, or General Elec- 
tric with Afcin. The fact that secrecy can be 
honestly rationalized in the interests of na- 
tional security or protection of the rights of 
invention does not lessen its obstruction of 
technical advance. 

A less defensible obstacle is the promoter’s 
urge to sell. Progress in automation can be 
seriously jeopardized by false claims, over- 
simplification of problems, and the forcible 
introduction of equipment into situations to 
which it is ill adapted. Such tactics can lead 
to disillusion and eventual rejection of tech- 
niques which, when properly applied, could 
result in substantial benefits. At the present 
time, most of the data respecting the economic 
advantage to be derived from these machines 
has come from those who were out to prove a 
case either for or against automation. The 
great need is for a continuing program of 
truly objective and reliable inquiry into the 
economics of automation, and such data can 
be obtained only through properly controlled 
experiments. There are probably no truly 
“disinterested” parties to be found; but ex- 
periments can be designed so as to maintain 
a balance between or among competitors. 


3. The Technologic 


It is at the level of the technologic that fear 
and misunderstanding of automation are most 
serious. That this is so may largely be at- 
tributed to general uncertainty as to what 
these machines are supposed to do and how 
they are designed to do it. At this point a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between information re- 
trieval and document retrieval, for most of the 
mechanisms developed up to the present time 
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relate to the latter. They are not automated 
reference librarians, but robot stack boys 
who, to use R. A. Fairthorne’s graphic phrase, 
“mark and park documents.” However, as the 
ability to devise increasingly elaborate sys- 
tems for the analysis, correlation, and com- 
parison of document content is improved, true 
retrieval of substantive content becomes a 
reality. 

This emphasis on system is important, for 
it is in the system rather than in the machine 
that the key to information retrieval lies. One 
illustration should make this point clear. The 
great blunder in the Eastman Minicard ap- 
proach arose from the fact that though its 
architects designed an instrument which was 
a true monument to the precision of highest 
engineering skill, they failed to provide a sys- 
tem with which it could operate. Thus it sits, 
so to speak, in the solitude of its own magnifi- 
cence like a Rolls Royce immobilized in the 
lush undergrowth of the Amazon forest. 

A good system will work, even with a jerry- 
built machine—one has done so at Western 
Reserve; but the finest hardware which can 
come from the drafting boards cannot com- 
pensate for a faulty system. To draw an anal- 
ogy: We speak casually of the “invention of 
printing” when what we really mean is the in- 
vention of movable type or, to be even more 
precise, the invention of a technique for fab- 
ricating the matrices from which type could 
be cast. In information retrieval the system 
-is the matrix which determines, or should de- 
termine, the characteristics of the machine. 
Just as the “invention of printing” did not 
alter the basic process of human communica- 
tion, but only extended its boundaries, so au- 
tomation gives to librarianship only a new 
dimension in the efficient use of recorded 
knowledge. Automation is the supreme: ex- 
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ampl of the subservience of design to pur- 
pose—of form following function. 

Here also a distinction must be made be- 
tween information retrieval and reference 
work. This is not easily done, because the 
terms ‘reference work” and “reference serv- 
ice” have never been precisely defined. But to 
most librarians, either term probably implies 
an on-the-spot check for a specific fact or, at 
most, a relatively small constellation of re- 
lated facts in response to a quite specific in- 
quiry. However, this is not the kind of infor- 
mation retrieval for which automation is de- 
signed. No one, it is to be hoped, would be 
so foolish as to program a machine to ascer- 
tain the date of the Peloponnesian War, when 
it can be found quickly by reference to any 
of half a dozen books at the librarian’s elbow. 
Exhaustive literature search, not reference 
work, is the object of automation. This may 
be a difference only in degree, but so is the 
distinction between a balmy summer after- 
noon and hell. 

The real purpose of library automation is 
to accomplish with ease and efficiency those 
tasks which existing library techniques and 
devices—the card catalogs, the bibliographies, 
the indexes—either cannot now do, or can do 
only with the greatest difficulty and incon- 


‘venience. Perhaps the capabilities of automa- 


tion can be most easily understood through 
reference to a few sample questions which can 
be quickly and efficiently answered through 
the use of automated bibliographic routines— 
as has been proved repeatedly by actual tests. 

First, the intensive and detailed indexing of 


secondary sources such as contributions tò 


scholarly journals will make available ready 
answers to such questions as: 


Where can one find references to the specific 
influence of Albrecht Diirer upon romantic poe- 
try? 

What are the findings of scholarship respect- 
ing the influence of the Greek romances upon 
the Faerie Queene, as revealed in studies pub- 
lished since Carpenter’s Reference Guide to Ed- 
mund Spenser? 


Answers to the following questions could 
be derived from automatically prepared con- 
cordances to primary resources: 


In his notes to The Wastelands (line 360), 
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T. S. Eliot asserts that the passage was stimu- 
lated by an account of Shackelton’s Antarctic 
expeditions. What is the passage in Shackelton’s 
writings to which Eliot refers? 


What was the attitude of General Ambrose E. 
Burnside towards fugitive slaves, as revealed in 
the oficial records of the War of the Rebellion?! 


Also, mechanized literature searching makes 
possible the retrieval of information which 
only partially meets the requirements of the 
interrogator. Here is an example of a ques- 
tion which requires a succession of searches 
in a number of types of literature, each pro- 
viding only a partial answer: 


In Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Thopas, Thopas 
wears a helmet made of latten. Was Chaucer 
being humorous? Assuming that a latten helmet 
was made in the same way that a steel he!met 
would have been made at that time, how effec- 
tive would latten have been as compared to the 
steel of Chaucer’s day? 


Thus one is led from literary criticism to the 
literature of metallurgy, with respect to which 
two more modern problems may be cited: 


Provide all possible information on the forma- 
bility into sheet form of as many of the engi- 
neering alloys, both ferrous and nonferrous, but 
especially high-temperature alloys, as have been 
tested. 


Provide all information on alloys which do not 
rupture at a maximum pressure of 35.000 pounds 
per square inch, at 1500° Fahrenheit, in one 
hundred hours. 


Such is the armor of the modern Sir Thopas! 


Little imagination is required to visualize 
the extent of a card catalog analyzing library 
holdings in sufficient detail to provide easy 
answers to such questions as these; or the 
number of man-hours which would be neces- 
sary to conduct the requisite literature 
searches. Yet these examples have been se- 
lected, not because they are complex, but for 
precisely the opposite reason: from the stand- 
point of the machine, they are child’s play. 


‘This problem has been nicely analyzed by John 
L. Melton in “Principles of Machine and System 
‘Design with Special Reference to the Indexing and 
Analysis of Historical Literature’ (with J. W. 
Perry), American Documentation, v.10 (October 
1959), p. 278-85. 


But perhaps no attribute of automation has 
been so widely misunderstood or so seriously 
overemphasized as that of speed. The spinning 
drum and the swiftly moving tape exert a 
mesmerizing power which it is difficult to 
withstand. Admittedly, the ability to scan 
thousands of lines of text in a minute fraction 
of the time required for reading by a human 
being is a very useful, very important asset; 
but it is by no means the raison d’étre of 
these machines. Moreover, undue emphasis 
upon speed has resulted in certain aberrations 
such as, for example, the belief often ex- 
pressed that library machines are a snare and 
a delusion because even the best of them 
would require x number of hours (or days or 
weeks or months) to search all of the books 
in the Library of Congress. Now, who could 
possibly went to search all the books in the 
Library of Congress? And for what? 

The librarians’ automobile analogy is ap- 
propriate here. No one will deny that speed 
can be, and often is, a very useful property 
in a motorcar, or that under certain circum- 
stances it can mean the difference between life 
and death. But we do not invest our savings 
in cars merely to propel ourselves through 
space in the minimum amount of time; if we 
did, we would all be driving stripped-down 
chassis with Offenhauser engines. But speed 
is associated with, and even sometimes a by- 
product of, certain other desirable character- 
istics—power, maneuverability, acceleration 
—so we oflen get more speed in an automo- 
bile than we need, want, or even should have. 
And similarly, there is more in data process- 
ing machines than the speeds at which they 
operate—their power to conduct generic 
searches, to relate and correlate information 
from a variety of disciplines in a multiplicity 
of ways, to retain vast quantities of data in 
their memories, to search without forgetting 
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or overlooking a likely source, to conduct 
simultaneously a number of independent, re- 
lated, or unrelated searches, and to analyze 
and manipulate great masses of minute detail 
far beyond the capabilities of any of the tradi- 
tional bibliographic media. And all of these 
attributes will improve as the technology de- 
velops; thus does the “rapid selector” yield 
to the “analyzer,” the “correlator,” and the 
“synthesizer.” 


CAN MACHINES THINK? 


The persistent argument about whether or 
not machines can think? ends in futility be- 
cause of our great confusion over the mean- 
ing of the verb “to think.” Certainly these 
inanimate mechanisms are not restricted, as it 
was once assumed they were, to a limited 
variety of repetitive operations, and they can 
at least simulate certain intellectual processes. 
They can appear to make decisions and ex- 
ercise a degree of judgment. Computers have 
been designed to play an acceptable game of 
chess or checkers, prove theorems, and solve 
intricate problems in strategy. Yet the intel- 
ligence implied by such capabilities is some- 
how unconvincing in its elusive, unnatural 
quality—like music composed in the style of 
Bach by automation. These machines are 
sharply distinguished from intelligent living 
organisms by being ill-equipped to select from 
their environment the things or relations that 
they are going to think about. They do not 
have cognitive skill, a capacity for knowledge, 
any awareness that they know. 

A child begins to analyze his environment 
_ into meaningful patterns long before he can 
prove a theorem in geometry, long before he 
kas any notion that there is such a body of 
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knowledge as geometry. The computer, by 
contrast, can prove a geometric theorem with 
ease; but because it has no perception other 
than that with which it is stored—given to it 
by some external agent—the machine cannot 
relate itself to its environment. Its environ- 
ment, so to speak, is totally within itself. Not 
only does it do only what it is told—it' also 
knows only what it is told. It is possible to in- 
crease the “thinking power” of a machine by 
feeding back into it the human evaluation of 
its searck results, so that in subsequent 
searches it can exercise “judgment” with re- 
gard to the probable worth of alternate pos- 
sibilities. But it cannot observe its external 
environment for itself, or relate its little store 
of knowledge thereto—thus it cannot grow. 
However, it is important to remember that 
except for the ability to recognize pattern, 
which lies at the heart of the perceptive power, 
these machines can now meet most of the 
classical criteria of intelligence. They may 
not be perceptive, but what they do know they 
know very thoroughly indeed; so thoroughly 


that, in their limited areas of capability, they ` 


can outperform the human being. 

But whether or not machines will be made 
that can think, there can be no doubt that the 
more nearly perfect is our understanding of 
the human thought process, and of the dy- 
namics of the human brain in particular, the 
better we will be able to design systems, and 
devices to mechanize them, for improving in- 
formation retrieval. Cognition is now gen- 
erally regarded as pattern recognition and pat- 
tern fabrication by the loom that is the hu- 


man brain. Library search, then, is to be un? ? 


derstood as a process by which the pattern of 
the searcher is matched against the pattern of 
organization of the library, and success in the 
search is determined by the degree of coin- 
cidence of these two patterns. Serendipity, of 
which so much is heard among reference li- 
brarians, may be regarded as a kind of short- 
circuit by means of which patterns and rela- 


tionships not previously perceived suddenly 


become apparent. But how this seemingly 


* This problem was debated at a recent conferencé 
of logicians, philosophers, and psychologists at New 
York University. See Sidney Hook, Dimensions of 
Mind, New York University Press, 1960. 
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spontaneous perception of pattern takes place 
we do not yet know; the secret may-be buried 
somewhere in the dark continents of the sub- 


conscious areas of the brain. Everyone is fa- - 


miliar with the unintelligible nonsense rhymes 
of childhood, of which “Mairzey Doats” (be- 
cause of its revival in the early 1940’s) is 
probably the best known. Another example is: 


In mudelis; 

In pinetaris; 
In claynonis; 
In oaknonis.* 


How the brain, even after prolonged contem- 
plation, brings order and meaning out of this 
apparent gibberish is still a mystery. One can 
doubt whether, in this case, the search for pat- 
tern is worth the effort in terms of informa- 
tion gained. But if the process of pattern rec- 
ognition were understood, there is good rea- 
son to assume that a great light would be shed 
on the information retrieval problem. Or, to 
state the problem another way, if the action 
of the subject catalog on the human brain were 
better understood, better subject catalogs 
could be built, and better systems and ma- 
chines could be designed to take their place. 
“What is a number that a man may know it, 
and what is a man that he may know a num- 
ber?” If the epistemologists could but answer 
that question, the library problem would be 
solved. 


THE RIGHT TO BE SCEPTICAL 


If the librarian is waiting for the findings 
of the neurologist and the epistemologist, he 
will not have long to wait. Each day brings us 


- closer to an understanding of human mental 


processes, man’s power to learn, and the total 
communication system. Through the work 
that has been done (and is being done) by 
such men as Sir Charles Sherrington, W. Grey 
Walter, John von Neumann, Claude Shannon, 
Ernst Cassirer, and Warren McCulloch, to 
name but a few, we are moving ever closer 
to an appreciation of the epistemological 
foundations of our culture. The automation of 
intellectual tasks lies not in some far-off fu- 
ture; it is here, now. 

The disciplines upon which automation is 


3 e ` * * . è . . 
In mud eel is; in pine tar is; in clay none is; in 
oak none is. 


founded are not customarily thought of as 
being relevant to librarianship. But I submit 
that anything which touches in any way the 
communication of knowledge has meaning for 
the librarian, and that to ignore any facet of 
the communication process would be a form 
of professional irresponsibility and, perhaps, 
even professional suicide. This is not to say 
that the librarian has no right to be sceptical 
of every innovation; on the contrary, it is his 
obligation. Few advances in scholarship, in 
science, achieve acceptance without a struggle 
for survival. The road to success is strewn 
with obstacles and littered with failures. Such 
is the prodigality of the inventive mind; and 
this is as it should be. Only thus can a culture 
winnow the wheat from the chaff. Librarians 
are quite right in demanding that automation 
prove itself; I merely warn that the proof is 
inevitable—that it is becoming more certain 
with each passing day, and that librarians 
must not erect barriers against it, but prepare 
themselves to exploit it for their own great, 
very great, professional advantage. For auto- 
mation comes to the librarian not as an enemy 
to be feared, but as an ally to be welcomed. 
The librarian, like Shelley’s West Wind, is 
both “destroyer and preserver”; or to use 
Grayson Kirk’s phrase, “critic and architect.” 
Preserver the librarian has always been; in 
the role of destroyer he feels less secure. “To 
serve society is a noble calling,” say the li- 
brarians; but society must constantly change, 
reshape itself, struggle with new problems. 
That which once served society may no longer 
be useful. In a world of mingled menace and 
promise, the winds of change blow as surely 
through the library stacks as they do through 
the corridors of the United Nations. The li- 
brarian, therefore, must be both critic and 
architect—destroyer of that which is obsolete 
and builder of his own future. If he is not, his 
responsibilities, the opportunity to serve so- 
ciety in which he takes so much pride, will 
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pass to other, more competent hands. 

More than half a century ago, when he re- 
ceived a request to pose for a cinematograph, 
Count Leo Tolstoi told his daughter: 


You will see that this little clicking contraption 
with the revolving handle will make a revolution 
in our life—in the life of writers. It is a direct 
attack upon the old methods of literary art. We 
shall have to adapt ourselves to the shadowy 
screen and the cold machine. A new form of 
writing will be necessary. I have thought of 
that and I can feel what is coming. But I rather 
like it. ... Drr! and a scene is ready! Drr! and 
we have another! We have the sea, the coast, the 
city, the palace—and in the palace there is 
tragedy. (There is always tragedy in palaces, as 
we see in Shakespeare.) ` 

I am EDENI thinking of writing a play for 
the screen.* 


By contrast, less than a quarter of a century 
ago the present writer made sport of the late 
Frederick Keppel for his anticipation of a 


fully automated library, and today the Keppel 


dream is virtually a reality.” 
We must see the little black box as addirg 
a new dimension to librarianship, just as 
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devise for it “a new form of writing” which 
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Librarians must not fear subservience to 
the genie of the machine. What man can de- 
sign and fabricate, man can control. The no- 
tion that something evolved from man’s tech- 


nology can become:greater than man himself. 


somehow does violence to an intellectual sec- 
ond law of thermodynamics—conservation of 
intellectual energy. Machines will master us 
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*“Th2 Soviet Cinema,” Times Literary Supple- 


ment, August 26, 1960, p. 537. 
5J. H. Shera, “Tomorrow and Tomorrow and To- 


morrow, ” Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion, v. 33 (April 1939), p. 249. 
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Fear of the newer media 


by A. W. VanderMeer 


In order to understand the impact of the 
newer media, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the cultural climate in which they exist. A 
primary characteristic of our society is the 
high value placed upon the dissemination and 
discovery of knowledge. Nearly everyone 
agrees on the importance of education and its 
presumed result—the informed and effective 
citizen. 

A second area of agreement—this time a 
negative one—is that the acquisition of in- 
formation and of low-level skills does not con- 
stitute an adequate or even a particularly 
worthy aim for education. The development 
of scholarship, the spirit of inquiry, the fulfill- 
ment of the individual’s personal intellectual 
potential, and the satisfaction and develop- 
ment of creative ability are agreed upon as 
the really worthy aims of education. Knowl- 
edge and skill acquisition are considered to 
be merely instrumental to the fulfillment of 
these higher aims. 

Given such agreement as to the value and 


è The author is associate dean of the College of 
Education, Pennsylvania State University. His 
paper was prepared for a conference on trade 
books in the schools, sponsored by the American 
Book Publishers Council and held at Arden 
House, Harriman, New York, in February of this 
year. The proceedings of the conference, edited 
by James Cass of Saturday Review, have been 
published by the Council paperbound at $1.00. 
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aims of education, it seems surprising that 
among intellectuals there is widespread re- 
sistance to newer media. The proponents of 
the newer media profess the same kinds of 
aims and beliefs concerning education as do 
its antagonists. What, then, are the sources of 
this antagonism? To a certain extent, they are 
inherent in several broad characteristics of 
our society. In the first place, the newer media 
lend themselves to the standardization of in- 
stitutionalized education, and there is a wide- 
spread antagonism toward this. Everyone as- 
sumes, on an emotional basis, the superiority 
of the tailor-made suit over one from Robert 
Hall, the Christian Dior original over the 
product of Klein’s ready-to-wear, and the cus- 
tom built home over the prefabricated. Since 
the newer media are quite justifiably associ- 
ated with the less preferred of these, they tend 
to be rejected on the same kind of emotional 
basis. Secondly, the newer media clearly in- 
volve mechanical means of communication, 
and many people view the printed page as the 
mind’s last refuge from the machine. Finally, 
our schools of education emphasize individual 
differences among students to the point where 
we are alraost ready to apologize for having 
classes larger than half a dozen students. Most 
of the newer media are quite obviously group 
oriented. 

However, these three characteristics of the 
new media—~standardization, mechanization, 
and group orientation—obviously are not 
“bad” in and of themselves. 

For some, the newer media pose the threat 
of technological unemployment. For others, 
they pose a threat of numerous changes in 
teaching and publishing. Certainly the writ- 
ings of the proponents of television, for ex- 
ample, have done nothing to mitigate these 
threats. 

Perhaps these sources of antagonism to- 
ward the newer media, together with addi- 
tional ones, are summarized best by what 
might be called the literate man’s protest to- 
wards the mass media. A. Whitney Griswold 
has said, in this connection, “We are in danger 


of trading the mind’s eye for the eye’s mind.” _ 


Joseph Krutch goes further and says, in effect, 
that if we give the poor reader pictures, he 
never will learn to read. 
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It is clear then, that the climate is generally 
antagonistic to the newer educational media. 
In my opinion this antagonism is unjustified, 
both in terms of the universal agreements con- 
cerning the value of knowledge and the aims 
of education, and in terms of the character- 
istics of these media and of their potential 
effects on people. While it is nonetheless real 
for being so, this antagonism is primarily an 
irrational, emotionalized attitude, for there is 
plenty of data both in the “conventional wis- 
dom” and in the scientific literature on psy- 
chology and on communication to support the 
contention that these negative attitudes over- 
look the facts of human development and hu- 
man learning. 

In the first place, it is a fact that regardless 
of his ultimate level of competence in the use 
of the printed page, each human being goes 
through approximately the same stages in de- 
veloping such competence. The road is the 
same for all, that is, from learning to deal 
with concrete and real situations to learning 
to deal with abstractions, which is the essence 
of both reading and thought. The speed at 
which this road is traversed, the duration of 
the pauses, slowdowns, and speed-ups along 
the way, and the age of starting the journey 
all differ among individuals, but the route is 
essentially the same for all. 

Second, it is obvious that the objections to 
newer media are just as valid for the less 
gifted members of our society as they are for 
the geniuses. Yet the objection to newer media 
rests on the assumption that they are detri- 
mental. There is nothing inherent in the use 
of newer media that requires all students to 
use them at all stages in their learning. There 
is nothing at all inconsistent between mass ed- 
ucation for the many and the pursuit of excel- 
lence for the few. As a matter of fact, an ex- 
cellent case can be built on the assumption 
that only through a program of mass educa- 
tion can we discover those who are capable of 
becoming and motivated to become intellec- 
tual leaders. 

This then, in brief, is the climate in which 
newer media exist. It is a climate full of antag- 
‘onism, largely unjustified. If there is any les- 
son to be learned from all this, it is that each 
of us has an obligation to think rather than 


merely to react concerning the newer media. 

If we are to think about the role of trade 
books in a society in which technology is be- 
coming more and more a part of the educa- 
tion process, we need to establish a few bench 
marks concerning conditions of institution- 
alized education in this country. 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


We recognize that there are three kinds of 
objectives for education whether it be insti- 
tutionalized education carried on in schools 
or informal education carried on independ- 
ently by individuals. These are the cognitive 
aspects which are concerned primarily with 
the development of concepts and understand- 
ings, the affective aspects which are concerned 
with development of attitudes, tastes and ap- 
preciations, and the psychomotor aspects 
which are concerned primarily with the de- 
velopment of skills, both manual and intel- 
lectual. The newer media are relatively well- 
suited to some of these, and relatively ill- 
suited to others. 

In order to deal with the problems of edu- 








PUSH-BUTTON TUTOR IN THE CLASSROOM 


This multiple-choice machine presents lesson ma- 
terials on a series of cards, stored like book 
pages in the top of the device. When the student 
presses the correct one of four buttons in making 
his answer choice, the page before him 1s 
dropped, revealing the next step in the lesson. 
(From “The World of Teaching Machines,” by 
Charles I. Foltz, published by Electronic Teach- 
ing Laboratories.) 
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cation, some six kinds of systems have been 
devised and are in use. These systems are 
mass presentation, individual and small group 
instruction, automated teaching, human inter- 
action, individual study, and creative activi- 
ties. In the first two of these systems, an es- 
sential element is the teacher operating in a 
more or less formalized situation. In the third 
system, automated teaching, the learner inter- 
acts with a specially designed program which, 
in its more sophisticated forms, permits him 
to pursue his own pace and, by his responses, 
to determine the direction that the instruction 
takes. The fourth of these systems, that of 
human interaction, presupposes the teacher as 
the less dominant figure in the learning 
process, and assumes that learning may occur 
through the interplay of intellects even though 
these intellects may not be completely in- 
formed. The group-dynamics people empha- 
size this type of learning as do those who find 
the “brainstorming session” and allied tech- 
niques useful. Individual study and creative 
activity are, as the name implies, the solitary 
pursuit of knowledge and of activities for self- 
expression. 


USING THE NEWER MEDIA 


It is quite clear that the impact of newer 
media has been a prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of some of the systems just described, 
and that they are of greater use in promoting 
some types of learning than they are in pro- 
moting others. It has been adequately demon- 
strated, for example, that television, be it open 
circuit, closed circuit, or airborne, is quite ef- 
fective in the mass presentation of data. Re- 
search has shown that, when limited to the as- 
sessment of concept development and to the 
imparting of information, television is at least 
as effective as face to face lecturing and other 
conventional means of group teaching in 
which the teacher imparts information. Fur- 
thermore, it has been amply shown through 
experiments at Stephens College and else- 
where that television has important potential 
in the presentation of affective material— 
artists, personages, events, and drama. Some 
three hundred colleges and universities all 
over the United States, for example, are offer- 
ing credit in mathematics to those who meet 
required work as presented by the Continental 
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Classroom, the characteristic element of which 
is the dissemination of modern mathematics 
as taught by the best instructors. The Midwest 
Airborne Television Project is soon to get off 
the ground, and will reach with enrichment 
lessons school children scattered over half a 
dozen states bordering the state of Indiana. 
Dozens of colleges and universities have used 
closed-circuit and open-circuit television as a 
regular or supplementary part of their edu- 
cational program. In every case both experi- 
ence and research have shown that via tele- 
vision we can present information, dramatize 
situations and events, extend the senses so that 
all can see better, and multiply the influence 
of gifted teachers. 

On the other hand, efforts to provide inter- 
action between the student and the television 
instructor have not met with signal success. 
Only a beginning has been made on research to 
devise ways whereby the reinforcement that is 
so much a part of face-to-face instruction can 
be presented to individuals via television. 
Seemingly insoluble is the problem of varying 
the level of difficulty and rate of presentation 
of information when television is being used. 

It is inevitable that television will increase 
in its application in formal education and that 
it will have a continued impact upon the think- 
ing, beliefs, and information of the general 
public. Not only is research going on apace to 
improve television in its obvious applications, 
but also to overcome the limitations that have 
thus far prevented more widespread and 
varied applications. 


we e 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TRADE BOOKS 


Obviously, there are implications here for 
the publication of trade books. In the first 
place, it seems to be inevitable that an in- 
creased trend in mass instruction will be 
counterbalanced by an increased emphasis on 
individual learning. The “equal and opposite 
reaction” principle holds here for education 
as well as for physics. This, to me, would in- 
dicate a trend not to more textbooks but to 
more trade books—books that are suited to 
various types of audiences, books that are in- 
tended for good readers, for readers lacking’ 
in some skills, for adult readers, for child 
readers, for the blue-collar worker and his 
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children, for the white-collar worker and his 
children. 

What television teaching üke available to. 
authors and publishers it also makes available 
to the adult population. I would predict rather 
freely that television teaching will infect the 
entire population with an increased interest in 
further learning. Dr. Charles Hoban of the 
Annenberg School of Communication at the 
University of Pennsylvania is at present im- 
mersed in a study which should show the ex- 
tent to which this prediction is true. He is 
studying the extent and qualities of that par- 
ticular audience for educational broadcasts 
that consists of the occasional or casual view- 
ers who, like eavesdroppers, look in on a pro- 
gram or two but who do not sign up for the 
course, or make a formal request for supple- 
mentary materials. This group, to my mind, 
is the one most interesting to book publishers, 
but its members have not heretofore been 
either identified or studied. 


TEACHING MACHINES 


Teaching machines, or automatic devices 
for self-instruction, have been proved to be 
- well adapted to the presentation and teaching 
of sequential data, concepts, and principles. 
Lumsdaine and his associates in the American 
Institute for Research in Pittsburgh have 
demonstrated quite conclusively that these de- 
vices can make a significant contribution to 
the learning of science by secondary and ele- 
mentary school children. At present, more 
than a dozen research studies aimed at vari- 
ous levels of students and involving vari- 
ous academic disciplines are being supported 
by the U.S. Office of Education under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act ‘of 1958. All of 
these so-called teaching machines have in 
common the characteristic of presenting in- 
formation in small steps, permitting the 
learner to proceed at his own pace, and rein- 
forcing correct responses while extinguishing 
erroneous ones. The more sophisticated ma- 
chines add remedial teaching, controlled by 
the classes of errors the individual makes in 
responding to the information presented and 
_ the questions asked. 

The central element of the teaching ma- 
chine is the subject matter to be presented. 
The academic content must be divided into 


discrete units and placed in an appropriate se- 
quence. This process is called programing. 


James Finn has said in his articles on tech- 


nology and education, “He who controls the 
programming heartland, controls the American 
educational system.” The question of who will 
take responsibility for developing the pro- 
grams that machines present should be of at 
least passing interest to trade book publishers. 
This job could be done by school people, text- 
book publishers, trade book publishers, or by 
other entrepreneurs. I would not presume to 
state an opinion as to who should do the pro- 
graming, but I am quite sure that someone 
will. 


LANGUAGE LABORATORIES 


An allied device is the language laboratory. 
In its simplest form, it can simply consist of 
a recording system which permits the student 
to hear recorded excerpts in a foreign tongue, 
to imitate these excerpts, and to compare his 
performance with that of the expert. Both ex- 
perience and research have shown that the 
language laboratory can greatly facilitate the 
learning of a second language. Inevitably, as 
the teaching of the speaking and listening 
aspects of foreign language becomes more ef- 
ficient, more people will feel that language 
study is within their grasp and interest. This 
will inevitably result in a greater demand for 
reading materials in other languages, espe- 
cially materials that are graded to cater to 
people of varying degrees of competency and 
to people of varying ages, interests, and back- 
grounds. 

These three majer types of newer media 
seem certain to have important influences on 
the trade-book field. Their impact can be 
thought of as reflecting two general charac- 
teristics: first, there is the mass presentation 
of information via television and related 
media such as motion pictures, filmstrips, 
radio, ete. Secondly, there is the impact of 
automated teaching devices which enable the 
educator to relegate to individualized instrue- 
tion the many things that teachers have long 
dreamed of doing but, because of sheer weight 
of numbers of students, have been unable to 
do. - 

These two classes of media are complemen- 
tary rather than competitive. Taken together, 
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they have great promise for increasing both 
zhe efficiency and the scope of education in 
this country. 

They may also be expected to have general 
kinds of impacts upon the trade book field. 
First, anything that improves the efficiency of 
education will increase the demand for edu- 
cation. This is another way of saying that tech- 
nological change has never decreased con- 
sumption but has always had precisely the 
cpposite effect. True, the manufacturer of 
Lorseshoes did not benefit from the introduz- 
tion of the automobile unless he was smart 
enough to change with the times and begin 
to manufacture lug bolts. By the same token, 
the publisher may be faced with the alterna- 
tives of fighting newer media or joining up 
with them. To me, the way is clear. To fight is 
to be overwhelmed; to join is to profit. 

A fourth element of this impact of newer 
educational media is related to the distribu- 
tion of trade books. The market for these 
books, or perhaps more accurately the cus- 
tcmers for these books, will be found in walks 
of life not usually touched by avenues of ad- 
vertising usually employed by publishers. Ad- 
vertising will need to bring books to the at- 
tention of groups and individuals who have 
been largely ignored or have been considered 
inaccessible in the past. By the same token, 
some such scheme as the Book of the Month. 
tremendously expanded to include categories 
related to age level and subject matter, will 
need to be introduced to assist schools and 
colleges in the selection of nontextbook read- 
ing materials. 

In conclusion, may I commend to you a 
view of technological change in its historic 
concept. Consumption, or consumption poten- 
tial, has always. had a way of keeping up with 
production. Products change, but the needs 
these products satisfy change very little. Pub- 
lishers of trade books are dealing with a prod- 


uci related to the most insatiable need of all, - 


if there are, indeed, degrees of insatiability. I 
refer, of course, to the thirst for knowledge. 
There is a limit to how much a man can eat, 
how many cars he can drive, and how many 
suis he can wear, but there is no limit to 
what a man may know, and there is no 
quenching man’s thirst for knowledge. 

eee 
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Simple calculations show that— 


by Ralph R. Shaw 


Practically any photographic process offers 
substantial savings over manual operations in 
performance of the clerical routines of which 
it is capable. This is true almost regardless 
of the cost of the photographic material or 
the machine. Even a $5000 machine, which is 
more costly than the machines that would be 
applied in the great preponderance of library” 
situations, amortized over a ten-year period 
costs only $500 per year or about $2.00 per 
working day. A $3000 machine by the same 
calculation would cost $1.20 per day, and a 
$500 machine would cost 20 cents per day. 
While clerical salaries vary from area to 
area, there are relatively few places in which 
a competent typist earns less than $250 per 
month, which is approximately doubled, as a 


general rule, by fringe benefits, space costs,»- - 


supplies, equipment, training costs, super- 
vision, and other overhead costs. Thus, there 
would be relatively few locations in which a 
first-class typist could be hired at a total cost 
of less than $4500 per year. Assuming 1800 
hours per year on duty, the minimum hourly 
cost for this typist would be approximately 
$2.50. It should be noted that the 1800 hours 
of availeble time suggested above is not only 
higher than would be available in many cases 
but includes much nonproductive time for in- 
struction, staff meetings, coffee breaks, being. 
friendly, etc., so that the actual cost per hour 
of productive time would be substantially 
higher than that postulated here. 
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Photocopying saves money 


A good typist can consistently produce six 
letter-size pages of double-spaced typing per 
hour (three of single-spaced typing) or thirty 
reasonably full catalog cards per hour. This 
means that the typing cost per double-spaced 
letter-size page, assuming the above hourly 
cost and a good typist, will be at least 40 
cents, and the cost per catalog card is some- 
thing over 8 cents, not including card stock 
or proofreading. 

Pursuing the cost of catalog cards a little 
further, let us assume that our typist will aver- 
age six hours per day of productive work— 
which would be high—producing 180 cards per 
day. The typing cost would thus be $15.00. 
The card stock might cost approximately 
$1.00, and in addition we should have ap- 
proximately two hours of proofreading or re- 
vising time, which, even at the same rate as 
the typist’s time, would cost $5.00. Thus the 
total cost for these 180 typewritten cards 
would be approximately $21.00. 

Now let us examine the same operation us- 
ing any one of the three cameras with an in- 


itial camera cost of $500, $3000, and $5000 


è This article was read as a paper at a sym- 
posium on Copying Techniques in Acquisition 
Operations during the Cleveland Conference. 
Mr. Shaw is a professor in the Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. He is the inventor of 
the Photo-Clerk mentioned in the article, and 


_ of the Rapid Selector, and is a frequent com- 


mentator on new developments in automation 
and documentation. He is a past president of 


` the ALA. 


respectively and assuming that— 

1. The labor cost for operating the camera 
would be this same $2.50 per hour—which is 
probably high since less skill is required for 
photographing than for typing. 

2. The machine weuld be used for nothing 
but this operation—so that its total cost would 
have to be amortized against just this one 
operation—thus making the machine-cost 
higher than it actually is. 

The $500 machine can theoretically produce 
a print a minute. Dividing this by two, since 
no machine produces at its theoretical rate, 
would give the same cost for direct labor as 
for typing, $15.00, plus 20 cents for the ma- 
chine. Assuming 20 cents per square foot for 
the photographic paper used, and with 180 
3 X 5 inch cards requiring twenty square feet 
of photographic paper, the cost for materials 
would be $4.00, making the total cost of pre- 
paring these 180 cards photographically 
$19.20. 

Using the $3000 installation would involve 
a machine cost of $1.20 per day. The theoreti- 
cal rate of production of the Photo-Clerk is 
approximately 1350 cards per hour, so that we 
can assume a rate of production of 600 per 
hour including processing, or a total labor time 
of 20 minutes to produce 180 cards. The labor 
cost becomes about 90 cents. The photographic 
material involved in this case is standard silver 
bromide paper which costs around 6 cents 
per square foot in rolls in quantity, but as- 
suming 10 cents per square foot the twenty 
square feet of material required would cost 
approximately $2.00, making the cost for these 
180 cards: $1.20 for the machine, 90 cents 
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for labor and $2.00 for materials, or a total 
cost of $4.10. 

Using the $5000 machine involves the same 
material cost, i.e., $2.00 as in the case of the 
Photo-Clerk, but the machine cost becomes 
$2.00. The theoretical rate for operation cf 
this machine is 240 exposures per hour, and 
dividing that by two gives us a productive 
rate of 120 exposures per hour, or 1.5 hours 
ol labor time, and a labor cost of approxi- 
mately $3.75. The cost in this case then be- 
comes $2.00 for the machine, $3.75 for labor 
and $2.00 for materials, or a total cost of 
$7.75. 

There are many other alternative machines 
and methods—-too many to permit calculations 
far them all here. One of the most common 
alternatives is the use of a standard photo- 
ccpying machine using large sheets of paper. 
This involves laving up multiple cards for 
each exposure and then cutting the developed 
sheets into cards. Cost studies on single- versus 
multiple-sheet layups in photoprinting and 
m:crofilming indicate that rarely if ever can 
the extra labor costs involved in laying up 
and cutting up cards compete with a high- 
spzed single-purpose machine doing one card 
per exposure. 

The card problem outlined above obviously 
favors manual operation, since the amount of 
time involved in typing full sheets is very 
much greater than the time for typing cards, 
while the exposure and advance time (i.e., the 
lakor cost) of photographing full pages, 
whether single or double spaced, is not sub- 
stantially greater than that for photographing 
cards. 

Three morals appear to emerge from this 
arithmetic. They are that— 

_. Practically any photographic process is 
faster and cheaper and more accurate for the 
. things it can do than is manual copying. 

2. The lowest original cash outlay for the 
machine does not necessarily provide lowest 
unit cost of the end product. 

=. The most expensive machine is not 
necessarily the most economical for any par- 
ticular task. 

Types of operations that lend themselves to 
phctographic techniques include not only such 
facsimile copying routines as charging, card 
preparation, and book ordering, but also 
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many operations that currently use fanfold 
forms, including variations of these forms that 
can be effected by repetitive use of lay-overs. 
In this technique, a new instruction is laid 
over a corner of open space in the old form 
and when both are exposed in one photograph 
a new message is created, thus eliminating the 
need to stock many types of forms. Many 
letters can be answered by penciling the an- 
swer on the bottom or the margin and photo- 
graphing. The photocopy is sent as a reply 
and the original letter (bearing the reply) is 
filed—thus eliminating all typing except for 
addressing the envelope. This technique is in 
common use and is gaining increasing ac- 
ceptance. 

The break-even point at which a library can 
afford to own photographic equipment and to 
use it for these purposes depends upon the 
effectiveness with which the library designs 
its systems of operation, the number of pieces 
of varicus sizes and kinds that can be copied 
per day, and the kind of equipment used. But 
this break-even point may come sooner than 
the librarian thinks. One more calculation: 
Assuming a machine cost of $5000 ($2.00 per 
day) and a total work load of only 100 
copies per day, of which 20 are letter size and 
80 card size, manual and machine costs would 


be: 


MANUAL 
Labor 
80 cards at 20/hour ............ 2.6 hours 
20 pages at 6/hour ........... 3.3 hours 
FOVISION: gostei ecco Me wong 1.1 hours 
Re): | Se oc a ae rr err er 7 hours 
or $17.50 plus materials 
MACHINE 
Labor 
2 hours at $2.50 ...........000c0e5 $5.00 
Materia! 54 4.6 o2.6.0 <0 sen eck Sekine: 2.15 
Machin “5-55 gu sreae eetan Mew luse ee 2.00 
total cost 230 5-6 G8 ba ee ooh anaes $9.15 


Thus even with this very low work load and 
relatively high machine cost, use of the camera 
should be profitable. eee 
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“LIBRARY WILL CLOSE 


by Joseph H. Myers 


Mr. Myers is field representative, Extension 
Division, Pennsylvania State Library, Harris- 
burg. He gives this background information 
about Pottsville: “It is an anthracite coal 
mining city of 21,678 people on the upper 
Schuylkill River in eastern Pennsylvania 
and is the shopping and business center of 
Schuylkill County. Once quite prosperous, it 
has suffered an economic decline paralleling 
that of the coal in- 
dustry. It is the 
birthplace of John 
O’Hara. 

“The publiclibrary 
was founded as the 
Pottsville Library 
Association in 191] 
and moved into its 
present building, 
constructed for the 
purpose, in 1924.” 

Often one speculates upon what would hap- 
pen if a library were to close its doors ... or 
even threaten to do so. Usually, when funds 
are scarce library boards of directors or trus- 





™ tees prefer to struggle along giving services of 


indifferent quality, accepting as normal the 
municipal government’s indifference to the 
financial needs of the institution. 

Last fall, however, the Pottsville Library 
Board faced up to the financial facts of life 


and threw down the gauntlet. Following is the 


account of what happened as reported in the 
pages of the Pottsville Republican when the 
board declared that either it have sufficient 
public funds to give good quality. service or 
it would close the library’s doors. 

The first step in the effort to secure tax 
support from the city was taken on Decem- 
ber 9: “The Board of the Free Public Library 
last night appealed to City Council to include 


-UNLESS CASH AID SOON” 


in its new budget a one-half mill tax to save 
the library. Mayor Michael A. Close promised 
that the council would consider the request 
when preparing the financial program for 
1960. Speaking for the library board at a 
meeting of council at City Hall, L. D. Lamont, 
president, said the library has been constantly 
operated in the red. Last year, he said, $2300 
was left in the library’s treasury, and at the 
end of June 1960 there will be only $800 
left. He pointed out that last July operation 
of the library cost $1750, and with only $800 
left in the treasury it would be unwise to keep 
operating. 

“The library now receives receipts from 
one mill in taxes levied for that purpose by 
the school board. The city is authorized, he 
said, to devote up to two tax mills for aid to 
a free, nonsectarian public library. Operation 
of the library costs an average of $24,500 a 
year, while receipts have averaged about $1500 
less than expenses.” 

Two weeks later the Pottsville Republican 
demonstrated that it had become aroused 
about the library situation. On December 23 
under the black headlines “Library Will 
Close Doors Unless Cash Aid Soon” the paper 
made these statements: “Pottsville’s Free Pub- 
lic Library will close its doors, possibly for- 
ever, soon after the New Year if additional 
financial aid is not immediately forthcoming. 
Library officials claim that expenses have al- 
ready been trimmed well below an effective 
operating level. Without new funds the library 
board will have no choice but to give up the 
struggle next year. Careful examination of 
new sources of revenue has convinced the 
board that the library’s only hope is a tax 
levy of one-half mill on the assessed value 
of property by the City Council in 1960, the 
proceeds to be earmarked for the library. 
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Areas in which the library is currently skimp- 
ing are salaries—some employees take home 
cnly $89 a month—and the purchase of new 
Looks. 

“All five members of the City Council who 
in 1960 will act upon the library’s request 
for a one-half mill tax told the Republican 
this week that they favor some kind of action 
to save the local book-lending institution.” 


‘$1 From Each Home 
Would Save It 


By December 30 somebody had thought of 
a public fund-raising campaign for the li- 
brary. A headline read, “$1 From Each Home 
Would Save It. The financial plight of the 
Pottsville Free Public Library has been well 
publicized. Everybody in this city knows that 
unless it gets funds from one source or an- 
other soon it will be forced to close its doors. 
A house-to-house canvass with $1 from each 
home would save the library this year. Our 
service clubs—Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis—might 
lead the move, There are enough women’s 
groups in this city also that if they were to 
take a hand jointly the money could be raised 
in one porch-light drive.” 

By the following day, December 31, two 
movements were under way: “Two move- 
ments were under foot [sic] today to save 
Pottsville Free Public Library which will be 
forced to close unless it gets new funds. 
Councilmen Robert M. Scheipe and James 
McKeon and Councilman-elect Chester Rogo- 
wicz announced they were in favor of adding 
a one-half mill property tax to help defray 
likrary expenses. The three men will be in 
control of council after reorganization on 
January 4. 

“Proposed House-to-House Drive. A group 
of young people have volunteered to hold a 
house-to-house drive and will jell those plans 
over the week end.” 

In an editorial of December 31, Walter S. 
Farquhar said, “This column believes the li- 
brary must be saved, pressure or no pressure. 
Somebody must be a martyr temporarily if 
a great institution is to be saved. Let officials 
make sure the library will be continued until 
another method of support can be devised. 
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“LOSE OUR LIBRARY? UNTHINKABLE!” 
“Pottsville people never let an old friend 
down. The Free Public Library here has 
been friend, teacher, entertainer for young 
and old down through the years. 

“All that was needed to get help was to 
shout out loud in the places where the cry 


could be heard. 

“When Leslie D. Lamont appeared be- 
fore City Council and minced no words in 
explaining the library’s plight and the fate 
it faced, the response was immediate, 
unanimous. Lose our library? Unthink- 
able!”—J ohn J. Richards, editor, Pottsville 
Republican. 





“It is well known that Pottsville’s service 
clubs support such useful activities as ambu- 
lance service and crippled children’s clinics. 
And those same clubs, burdened as they are, 
would boost strongly for a Library Day, as 
an activity for the entire community. To take 
away Fottsville’s Free Public Library would 
be like depriving Athens of its Acropolis.” 

And the citizens had their say too. In a 
letter to the editor one wrote, “A city without 
a good library is like a ghost city; is like a 
city witnout public schools. A public library is 
an essential supplement to a public school sys- 
tem; it nourishes the mind and imagination in 
areas of knowledge that schools often overlook 
for financial or other reasons. Reading tastes 
that last a lizetime are generally formed in the 
public library reading room; it is especially 
important now when television with its crime 
stories debases taste. Should the doors of the 
Pottsville Free Library close many people 
would feel the loss. But the chief sufferers 
would be the children who depend upon it. A 
boy curled up with a book borrowed from the 
public library is a boy kept out of mischief.” 

By January 4 the young people of Pottsville 
had set about planning a campaign to keep 
Pottsville Free Public Library from closing 
its doors: “Boys and girls of the Jewish Com- 
munity Center will undertake a porch-light 
campaign to keep Pottsville Free Public Li- 


kt aaa 


brary from closing its doors. They will ask. 


help of public and parochial school organiza- 


‘tions in their effort. A $1 contribution from 


each family will be the campaign cry. A meet- 
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ing has been called for Thursday evening of 
. this week at 7:30 at the center.” 

By then groups were aroused and sufh- 
ciently interested to offer help. On January 5 
the newspaper announced, “The International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, through its 
manager, announced today that the union has 
contributed $50 to the campaign to save the 
Free Public Library of Pottsville. In making 
the announcement [he] stated, ‘The Potts- 
ville Free Public Library is as much a part of 
cur educational system as the public schools, 
and it would be a crying shame if the Public 
Library would close its doors, even for one 
day, because of lack of funds. At a time when 
so much emphasis is placed on education and 
we are being challenged by the soviet system to 
compete on ideas and education, [that] we 
permit the public library to operate on a 
shoestring from day to day indicates a lack 
of understanding. Our educational and cul- 
tural institutions, of which the public library 
is a part, is the very essence of our worth. 
Like a book, a community is not judged by its 
covers, but by its cultural institutions. The 
union urges its members and friends to con- 
tribute generously and calls upon the city 
officials to take immediate steps to provide 
public funds to maintain and extend the Free 


Public Library.’ ” 


Hadassah, Sisterhood Donate 
to Pottsville Public Library | 


The following day, January 6, a headline 
“proclaimed, “Hadassah, Sisterhood Donate 
to Pottsville Free Public Library. Pottsville 
chapters of Sisterhood and Hadassah con- 
ducted a plea among members at the annual 
joint meeting Tuesday night at Oheb Zedeck 
Synagogue-Center. Members of the two organ- 
izations gave a total of $40.35 and this 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Ethel Miller, who is 
a member of the library board, will present 
the money to Leslie Lamont, president.” 

On January 7, in a quarter column, the 
paper announced, “Every youth group of this 
city is invited to send representatives to the 
` meeting at the Jewish Community Center to- 
night to discuss the financial plight of Potts- 
ville Free Public Library. For the past several 


days representatives of the B’nai B’rith girls 
and AZA boys have been endeavoring to con- 
tact every group.” 

In the same issue an advertiser decided that 
he would take a hand in the matter: “Support 
the library as you have your car washed. It’s 
simple! Come in for the complete details.” 

And an educator made his sentiments known 
in a letter to the editor: “We can be proud 
of our efforts made in the past decade to bring 
industry to our area. The industries that have 
come, and will come in the future, examine 
us more closely than we examine them. We 
must sell ourselves to them. Our library has 
always been a good selling point. Should its 
doors be closed, due to lack of public support, 
we will have shown that we are looking back- 
wards, that we are not a progressive city. 
This we can not afford to do, if we expect to 
attract new industry to our area. My personal 
recommendation to the members of the Coun- 
cil and the citizens of Pottsville is that we 
provide the financial means to maintain the 
Pottsville Free Public Library.” 


Boys and Girls Open 
Porch Light Drive 


On page 1 on January 8 a picture of the 
B’nai B'rith Girls’ and the AZA boys’ meet- 
ing at the Jewish Community Center was pub- 
lished. The article accompanying it reported, 
“Pottsville young people’s organizations, led 
by the B’nai B’rith Girls and the AZA boys- 
of the Jewish Community Center, are all set 
to get Pottsville Free Public Library out of 
the financial doldrums and stop the closing 
of its doors this year. At a meeting in the 
Community Center last night attended by forty 
young people and a number of adults, they 
decided to go ahead with a porch-light drive 
for funds, February 14 has been fixed as the 
date and the slogan is ‘Open Your Hearts to 
the Library.’ The goal set is $5000. 

“The half dozen organizations represented 
last night totaled 295 boys and girls. By the 
time the drive takes place it is anticipated that 
500 will be ready ta go into action seeking 
donations. They even have selected a name 
for their effort. “The Community Culture 
Caravan,’ it will be called. | 
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“The young people in attendance last night 
blied Leslie Lamont, president of the library 
poard, with questions. He came up with all 
the answers. The more he spoke the more 
enthusiastic they became. Among the adults 
present was Abe Cramer, who, as president 
of the B’nai B’rith, made the first donation, 
$100. Another meeting has been set for Thurs- 
day at 7:30 at the center.” 

On January 14 the paper reported, “Direc- 
tors of Pottsville’s Lions met at the Elks last 
night. Enthusiasm was expressed for cooperat- 
ing with other service clubs and civic organ- 
izations in an effort to help Pottsville’s Free 
Public Library.” 

On January 15 it reported, “Seven hundred 
and forty-five boys and giris to date have 
signified their intention of participating in 
the porch-light campaign February 14 to save 
Pottsville Free Public Library. Close to one 
hundred gathered last night at the Jewish 
Community Center to hear speakers and gain 
new inspiration.” 


Council Adopts Tax 
for Library Relief 


On January 16 a welcome headline ap- 
peared on page 1: “Council Adopts Tax for 
Library Relief; Will Raise $6500. Pottsville’s 
city budget for 1960 including a half-mill tax 
for the relief of the Free Public Library was 
adopted at a special meeting on: Friday after- 
noon.” 

On January 18 a picture in the paper il- 
lustrated that a local artist wished to help: 
“Minersville artist presents water color of 
independent breaker scene along Minersville- 
Llewellyn highway to Pottsville Public Li- 
brary Board President Leslie D. Lamont. Li- 
brarian Mary Harvey examines gift which is 
to be offered for written bids by February 1. 
Water color, valued by experts in excess of 
$100, is on display in window of P.P. & L. 
Co. offices.” 

On January 19 a picture demonstrated that 
interest in making contributions was still 
running high even though tax support was 
assured. The caption read, “The president of 
Pecttsville High School Student Council pre- 
sents $25 check to L. D. Lamont, president of 
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the board of Pottsville Free Public Library. 
Student Council donation lends impetus to 
library drive by young people of the com- 
munity to help this institution which is in 
dire need of funds.” 

An article on January 20 said, “The Phi 
Delta Chapter of Nu Phi Nu Sorority met. 
Plans were made to hold a rummage sale, 
Saturday, March 19, for the benefit of Potts- 
ville Free Public Library.” 


Pizza Stunt Nets 
$207.62 for Library 


On February 2 a headline announced, 


“Pizza Stunt Nets $207.62 for Library. Potts- 


ville library will receive $207.62 in cash 
through ‘Operation Pizza’ staged by [the] 
Pizza and Sub Shop and young people of 
this city last night. [The] proprietor of the 
shop offered to donate all the pizza pies for 
which boys and girls—anxious to save the 
public library from its financial difficulties— 
could cbtain orders. The only money he asked 
was the state tax. The boys and girls came 
through with orders for 188 pizzas which 
produced the sum mentioned above. Approxi- 
mately fifteen boys and girls turned out for 
last night’s venture.” 

On February 5 the paper explained the 
Car Wash advertisement of January 7: 
“Mady’s Car Wash has come up with a novel 
promotion to help raise funds for Pottsville 
Free Public Library. He [sic] issues cards 
to each customer and every time the customer 


has a car washed he attaches a stamp to it.” 7 


The card holds fifteen stamps valued at three 
cents each. When the customer’s card is filled 
he drops it into [a box at] the library. They 
take it co Mady who redeems it for 45 cents. 
Mady has distributed 3000 cards and plans 
to give out 5000 more. He plans to operate 
the promotion during the entire year.” 

Also on February 5, “The Welfare Depart- 
ment of Pottsville Women’s Club at a Valen- 
tine lunzheon decided to donate $50 to Potts- 
ville Free Public Library.” 


On February 6, a gas station proprietor. 
announced that he would “donate 2 cents on ` 


every gellon of gasoline he sold all next week 
to the library cause. The 2-cent-per-gallon 
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contribution represents almost 50 per cent 
Lof the] profit on gasoline sales.” 

In the same issue another gift to the li- 
brary was reported: “Six brothers from Chi- 
cago, who made considerable use of Pottsville 
Free Public Library, have remembered this 
institution with a $100 gift. The note accom- 
panying the $100 gift to the library reads, ‘In 
appreciation of many happy and profitable 
hours spent in the library with Miss Paterson 
and the books.’ ” 

On February 10 the caption under a pic- 
ture reported, “Mrs. William Haas, children’s 
librarian for Pottsville Free Public Library, 
accepts check for library fund from a second 
grade pupil at Garfield School. The contribu- 
tion for the library was provided by Garfield 
PTA.” 

Enthusiasm for the library drive was a- 
building by February 10: “A gigantic rally 
of boys and girls scheduled to take part in the 
drive for funds for Pottsville library will be 
held at the Jewish Community Center, Thurs- 
day night at 7 o’clock. Every boy and girl 
intending to participate should be there. The 
final instructions will be given. Needed are 
autos to haul young solicitors to various parts 
of the city to begin their collection.” 

On February 11, as the date approached 
for the drive, the editor spoke up again to 
encourage contributions during the fund 
drive: “The half-mill levy which the city of 
Pottsville is about to levy for the benefit of 
the Free Public Library will not be enough to 
solve the institution’s financial problems. For 
that reason the drive scheduled for Valentine’s 
Day by hundreds of young people is more im- 
portant than ever.” 

On February 13 the paper reported, “At the 
last Mother’s Club meeting a donation of $10 
was made to the public library fund.” 


400 Boys, Girls Ready for 


Library Drive; Need Autos 


Also in the paper of the 13th was a box 
headed “Library Drive Sunday. Goal is $5000. 
Four hundred boys and girls will canvass 
‘ Pottsville Sunday from 5 to 7 P.M. in their 
first big civic effort. Will you disappoint them 
or will you help them go over the top?” 

Also on the 13th in a column headed “Perti- 


nent Pointers” the following point was made: 
“Have you donated the use of your auto yet 
for the library drive to be staged by more than 
four hundred boys and girls here Sunday 
night? Your kindness will be appreciated for 
it will play a big part in the success or failure 
of the venture. It is hoped to cover the entire 
city in two hours, from 5 to 7 P.M.” 

Elsewhere in the same issue was another 
article headed “400 Boys, Girls Ready for 
Library Drive; Need Autos.” 

On the day of the campaign the paper re- 
ported, “four hundred young people of this 
city braved a 6-inch snow and temperatures 
low in the teens to raise $3000 for Pottsville 
Free Public Library Sunday afternoon. A goal 
of $5000 had been set and the only reason it 
wasn’t obtained is that the young people did 
not get to every neighborhood. They will visit 
during this week those areas which were 
missed. The drive originally was scheduled 
to begin at 5 and end at 7 p.m. But when the 
snow kept coming down and the wind howling, 
a radio appeal went out to the young people 
to report at the Jewish Community Center at 
3 P.M. They did so, were handed their con- 
tainers and materials and then taken to the 
areas of solicitation by autos, More than 
twenty cars and drivers were volunteered. 
After the collection they were returned to the 
center by auto and turned over their funds. 
The job was done by 6:30. If your home has 
been missed and a boy or girl does not call, 
send your contribution care of Jewish Com- 
munity Center.” 

On February 16 the paper reported the 
result of the gas station’s contribution: “[The 
service station] sent a check for $27.08 to 
L. D. Lamont, president of Pottsville Free 
Public Library, Monday. This amount repre- 
sents 2 cents on every gallon of gasoline sold 
last week.” 

The same day another gift was reported: 
“The Amor Fraterno Club voted to donate 
$25 to the Pottsville library fund at a meet- 
ing on Thursday night.” 

While the porch-light campaign terminated 
the flurry of publicity and interest it received, 
the library was not forgotten completely. On 
July 20 the newspaper reported an addi- 


- tional gift: “Pottsville Free Public Library 


is $100 richer today as a result of the action 
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and built to last 





Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 





These are among the reasons why Standard 
furniture was specified by the New York 
Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, and scores of other institutions. 





Make it a point to check with Standard while 
yowre planning. In fact, our planning serv- 
ice, available to you without cost, will be 
pleased to help. 


Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
brochure today. 





New York 19, N.Y. 


10 Columbus Circle * 
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of the Board of Directors of the Greater Potts- 
ville Area Chamber of Commerce. The board 
at its meeting voted to donate the prize money 
received in the state-wide community develop- 
ment contest. Under the conditions of the con- 
test ‘winners must agree to spend their prize 
award on community improvements.” The 
board felt that the donation of the money to 
the Free Publie Library would bring benefit 
to the -argest number of people.” 

In January the librarian wrote, “This is 
more publicity than we have had in all of 
the tim2 I have been here! There will be more 
later—I hope! Everyone is discussing the li- 
brary and organizations I never heard of are 
contributing.” After the drive she reported 
the collection to be more than $3500. In 
August she stated, “To date around $7500 has 
been added to the library’s funds from taxes.” 

One of the primary lessons to be learned 
from the Pottsville experience is the impor- 
tance of giving widespread publicity to the 
library’s problems. In 1958 the library board 
had recognized the onrushing financial crisis 
and had sought to head it off by requesting 
a city tax, via letters to the Councilmen. 
Nothing was heard of the request. 

In 1959 similar letters were sent to the 
Councilmen and a visit to each individual 
was made by Leslie D. Lamont, board presi- 
dent. This time, however, the assistance of the 
local newspaper was secured as a result of a 
conference between its general manager and 
Mr. Lamont. oeo 





WASHINGTON REPORT 
(Continued from page 785) 


Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. The May 
1961 issue of this publication notes a new periodi- 
cal on education: “The Department of Education 
of UNESCO has begun to publish a periodical en- 
titled International Education News and Digest 
for the use of editors of educational journals, 
intended to help such editors in their task. It is 
divided into four sections: 1) a chronicle of edu- 
cational news; 2) a selective annotated bibli- 
ography of recently published articles on this 
subject; 3) a reproduction, in condensed form, 
of a recent work of general interest; 4) a time- 


table of the principal educational meetings and ` 


conferences. All information may be obtained 
from the Education Clearing House, UNESCO, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e.” eee 
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The Survey of 


Library Functions of the States 


by Phillip Monypenny 


The survey of state libraries which is cur- 
rently under way makes state library activities 
a dramatic focus of interest. Ordinarily state 
library activities are overshadowed by the 
much more massive operations of public 
libraries in general. The success of the Public 
Library Inquiry headed by Robert Leigh, and 
the subsequent development of standards for 
public libraries by the American Library As- 
sociation, undoubtedly encouraged the under- 
taking of a similar definitive study in the state 
library field. In his conclusions to the earlier 
study Dr. Leigh stressed the necessity of de- 
veloping strength at the state level to minimize 
the handicaps under which the great bulk of 
public libraries labor, tied as they are to 
jurisdictions small in area, population, and 
financial resources. . 

The study is intended to be a first step in 
the development of standards for state li- 
braries. In this connection, it should be noted 
that state library activities are more closely 
integrated into the general structure of state 
government than are their public library 
counterparts to local governments. To study 
state libraries is to study aspects of state 
politics and state administration. Thus stand. 


e Dr. Monypenny, 
professor of Political 
Science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, was 
made director of the 
Survey of Library 
Functions of the 
States after Dr. 
Leigh’s death in Jan- 
uary. 





ards for state libraries must clearly be based 
on a knowledge of the general political and 
administrative conditons within which the li- 
brary agencies work. Any recommendations 
which may be made, any set of criteria by 
which to judge the adequacy of existing pro- 
grams, must take into account the limiting 
conditions which are posed by this interde- 
pendence. This point should not be overem- 
phasized, however, for it is clear that both 
responsibilities and opportunities at the state 
level may be larger than at the local level. 

We are therefore very much concerned 
with the relation of the library agencies to the 
general structure of state government: what 
the statutes provide with respect to organiza- 
tion and function; how the governing au- 
thorities are selected; how the library budget 
and appropriations act are handled; the effect 
on the library of central controls on personnel, 
purchasing, space utilization, and the like. 
We are also interested in what friends the 
library has—-both inside and outside the gov- 
ernmental structure—in the increasingly com- 
petitive struggle for state funds. Obviously, 
we are also studying library resources, ex- 
penditures, staff, and services in all types of 
state library units. 

The study is complicated somewhat by the 
diversity of agencies and services which exist 
in the government of the several states. A 
number of states have large general libraries 
which offer a wide variety of specialized serv- 
ices to particular classes of users, both govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. In most states, 
however, there is no one agency that can be 
identified as “the state library.” Rather there 
are a variety of agencies, some offering li- 
brary services exclusively, others performing 
library functions as an aspect of other duties. 
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Among these are: 
e Extension services. Some of these are part 
of “the state library”; others are administered 
by separate agencies, not infrequently a part 
of the state department of education. 
è State historical society libraries. 
e Archives, which are now taking on an ad- 
rainistrative role in records management. 
+ Law libraries. 
$ Legislative research and reference agencies, 
some of which maintain specialized collections 
for their own use. 
o Institutional libraries and services to the 
blind. 
© Special libraries of departments in technical 
and scientific fields. 

In putting together the survey of these 


varied activities, we hope to accomplish several | 


things. We hope first to be able to present a 
comprehensive picture of the kind and amount 
of library service of all kinds provided through 
state governments, and of the library resources 
and staff engaged in providing them, including 
data on such topics as staff qualifications, 
salaries, space available, and amount and types 
of specialized equipment in use. 

From this minimum basis of fairly concrete 
information we shall hope to move to a picture 
of the role which the various state agencies 
play in the provision of library service. This 
will take into account the work of library ex- 
tension agencies, state assistance to school 
library service, services to the general reader 
who has no other access to library facilities, 
the special agencies which support the work 
of state governments through information and 
research facilities, and special services to the 
blind and to those in state institutions. 

In this descriptive effort we shall be con- 
cerned with what plans and programs have 
been developed and who is developing them, 
the amount of coordination and interchange 
of service between different facilities, whether 
: the staff of one agency is aware of what an- 
other agency is doing, and whether they take 
due account of this in developing their own 
services. Effective utilization of resources is 
always important in libraries—staff, money, 
and books are too scarce for it to be other- 
wise. And although duplication of facilities 
and resources may be a condition of effective 
service, the maintenance of unused resources 
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in one area while another starves is quite a 
different matter. l 

The extent and role of library services will 
be described against a background of the 
political and administrative climate which 
affects legislation on library matters and the 
availability of financial support. Every ad- 
ministrative group must accept the responsi- 
bility for understanding the system of politics 
and administration in which it functions and 
must be prepared to utilize it effectively in 
developing its programs. We are as much in- 
terested in the librarian’s knowledge of the 
climate as in the climate itself, and we hope 
to make some contribution to a wider under- 
standing of the climate, what it permits, and 
what it inhibits. We will try to find out the 
ways in which developing systems of admin- 
istrative control and legislative oversight— 
executive and legislative budgets, centralized 
administrative services, etc.—affect the opera- 
tion of libraries. Do they tend to obstruct the 
library’s operations and the presentation of its 
case? Or do they perhaps, by requiring a 
more orderly consideration of policy objec- 
tives in the state government as a whole, 
strengthen the claim of the library for execu- 
tive and legislative support? 

The conclusicns of the report will not be a 
series of recommendations as to what services 
should be offered, and how their administra- 
tion should be organized. Rather the report 
will be a statement of the conditions—politi- 
cal, administrative, and fiscal, including the 
availability of organized and unorganized sup- 
port—-which seem to be associated with the 
adoption of certain policies, organizational 
patterns, and amount and quality of services. 
Such a statement will not define service goals 
and is not likely to support the idea of a 
single optimum pattern of organization. It will 
permit measuring one’s own situation against 
the conditions which in other places are as- 
sociated with certain developments and decid- 
ing on this basis what is possible as well as 
what is desirable, 

A rather long and detailed questionnaire is 
now in the hands of every state library agency 


asr 


that we have been able to identify. In several , 


states there are as many as half a dozen. We 
are asking each recipient to report only on his 
own agency. So that informal coordination 
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will be possible, we shall try to keep some 
correspondent—as well as the governor’s office 
where appropriate—informed about the agen- 
cies from which we are requesting informa- 
tion. We have already requested and received 
from the states a considerable amount of pub- 


lished and duplicated material. 


As the answers come in from this mail 
survey, the data will be transcribed and the 
original returns sent to members of the survey 
team, who will then schedule visits to each 
state. They will attempt to visit all state agen- 
cies providing library services, and to talk to 
a sufficient number of persons in each to get a 
reliable picture. In particular they will con- 

. cern themselves with the processes of policy 
development, staff perception of the library’s 
role, the degree of correspondence between 
program and resources, interlibrary relations 
at the state level and between state and local 
agencies, the responsibilities assumed by pro- 
fessional associations of librarians, and prog- 
ress in extending and enriching library serv- 


ices. 


The interview data will be incorporated in 
state-by-state reports which will go into our 
files along with the replies to the questionnaire. 
As director, I have the responsibility of collat- 
ing, organizing, and summarizing the data. 
The final report will attempt to present a 
broad picture of library activities in state gov- 
ernment and to present comparative tabulated 
data on topics for which it is possible to give 
it. We are not concerned with evaluating pro- 
grams, except to report the evaluations of peo- 
ple in the states who measure their own ac- 

~-complishments against their goals. The clear 
reporting of the type and volume of services 
rendered may constitute an implicit evalua- 
tion, but our essential concern is with varia- 
tions in the national picture, not the accom- 


plishments of a given state. 


The project is a challenging one. It should 
be one of the most complete nationwide stud- 
ies ever made of any governmental function. 
We can only hope that out of this data it will 
be possible, as a next step, to formulate stand- 
ards for state library services which will offer 
guides for future development, grounded on 


an understanding of present policies and prac- 


tices and the situations in which they de- 


veloped. 
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The politics of budgeting 


by David Shirley 


Libraries and budgeting have one thing in 
common: they are many things to many per- 
sons. The person who uses the library pri- 
marily as a place of recreation—selecting 
novels and records—sees the library and evalu- 
ates it from a quite different perspective than 
does the college student interested in getting 
material for a term paper on some esoteric 
subject. Similarly, the library budget is some- 
thing quite different when approached from 
the perspective of the librarian and the library 
board than it is from the point of view of the 
‘city manager and the city council. 

The librarian sees the budget as a necessary 
evil; it necessitates presentation of the li- 
brary’s program in a degree of specificity that 
those working in the organization know to be 
arbitrary; it necessitates expressing the pro- 
gram not in the grandiose prose of community 
cultural growth but in niggardly and unex- 
pressive dollars and cents; and it necessitates 
the use of an accounting classification system 
which is as strange to librarians as cataloging 
is to the city manager. The budget process is 


‘endured only because it is the chief means of 


è Dr. Shirley is as- 
sistant professor in 
the School of Public 
Administration, Uni- 
versity of Southern 
California, Los An- 
geles. His article is 
based on a lecture 
given at the Library 
Administration Insti- 
tute sponsored by the 
School of Library 
Science of that uni- 
versity on February 8, 1961. 





getting financial support, hopefully more sup- 
port than was received in previous years. 

To the city manager, the budget is some- 
thing quite different. It is familiar ground to 
him; the very specificity which annoyed the 
librarian represents his normal and accus- 
tomed thought pattern. To the city manager, 
the budget represents one of the essential tools 
with which to do his job of planning, co- 
ordinating, and controlling the total jurisdic- 
tion. The budget is the only document he re- 
ceives all year that encompasses the entire op- 
eration of the city; it is his responsibility to 
recommend to the council a program which 
balances the total needs of the jurisdiction in 
light of its total anticipated revenue—not very 
different from the task which I am sure all 
underpaid librarians have to go through each 
month on the home front. 


CONTROL 


In order to make such a balanced allocation 
the chief executive needs not only to know 
where the money is to he spent, but also what 
is to be accomplished by the spending. The 
latter is significant not only in terms of plan- 
ning, but also in terms of control—a diet of 
macaroni, spaghetti, and casseroles in light of 
a generous food budget causes one to wonder 
if food money isn’t being diverted to new 
dresses or some other item eliminated when 
the family’s limited income was allocated. Con- 
trol is important and the manager’s appetite 
for information is insatiable. He prefers to re- 
ceive that information in a format with which 
he is familiar and one which will enable him 
to use the common denominator of money. 

The Council, as elected representatives, has 
the responsibility for final determination of 
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the proper allocation of the city’s resources. 
This group has a basic economy orientation, 
generally a conservative attitude (conservatism 
being a measure of the unwillingness to 
change) and a very limited amount of time to 
review proposals and to make decisions. The 
councilmen want a concise picture of an op- 
eration (reflecting limited time), expressed in 
dollars (reflecting economy), and any change 
from the prior year’s activity clearly docu- 
mented with results guaranteed (reflecting 
conservatism and political responsibility). 


COMPROMISE 


Despite this difference in viewpoint, there 
is an element of commonality in the budgeting 
process at all levels—this is compromise. The 
council is compromising not only as between 
the public works department and the library, 
but between the citizen as a taxpayer and the 
same citizen as a user of the city’s services; the 
city manager’s recommendations represent a 
compromise between the needs of the various 
departments of the city; and the librarian com- 
promises between the various sections of the 
library—the children’s collection versus the 
adult collection. At all levels, compromise is 
achieved through negotiation. To negotiate 
effectively, as President Kennedy pointed out 
repeatedly in his campaign, you must negotiate 
from a position of strength. What are the 
strengths or weaknesses with which a library 
enters the annual negotiations referred to as 
budgeting ? 

Inherently, the library has one strength—it 
is dealing with books, and books, along with 
church and motherhood, are difficult to attack. 
Specific books may be attacked, but this is an 
attack on specific content, rather than an at- 
tack on the generic concept. “Therefore, the 
librarian remains the custodian and purveyor 
of that respectable commodity, the book, and 
his place in society is secure.” 

A second inherent strength which a library 
possesses is that it does render requested serv- 
ice directly to the public, and the public users 
normally receive that service in the physical 
setting of the library’s own space. Contrast this 


* Hardin Craig, Jr., “The Natural History of the Li- 
brarian,” American Association of University Profes- 
sors Bulletin, Dec., 1960, p. 400. i 
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with the role played by building inspectors; 
they impose inspection and standards on own- 


ers of property at the site of the building, and - 


the public is completely unaware of inadequate 
staffing or other handicaps under which in- 
spectors must labor. The library is, in effect, 
handed the requisites of developing a first-rate 
public relations program which should. be a 
pillar of strength. 


THE POWER STRUCTURE 


Tkere are at the same time a number of 
wealmesses from which a public library can 
expect to suffer. The statements above regard- 
ing the ready-made public relations oppor- 
tunity should be questioned. Is the group 
whom you serve an effective political voice in 
the community, or is it merely like a librar- 
ian’s conference where librarians talk only to 
librarians? If the stereotype of the library user 
is true, the typical user is a mild-mannered, 
reflective person, respected in the community, 
but not a leader in the formation of political 
strength. If you are to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength, it means that you have to be 
certain first that you know the power structure 
of the community—-not the traditional organi- 
zations, but the current effective forces in the 
community—and second that the library has 
spokesmen in the various politically strong 
units. 

Fcr example, in some communities the min- 
isters may be a real source of strength, and in 
others they are no more effective than the post- 
man—both see and talk to many people. Look 
at the library boards; do they represent 


strictly the old guard of the community who: 


have traditionally—and all too frequently, for 
many, many years—supported the library? 
The danger of talking and associating only 
with your own kind is a danger—the danger 
of isolation——that every profession faces, but 
it is a vital danger to an organization which 
relies on public support. 


CITY HALL 


It is not enough to deal realistically with the 
political strength which will be brought to bear 
on the elected representatives; strength must 


also be built within the jurisdictional organi- - 


zation. In this respect, almost all libraries 
suffer an inherent weakness because of their 
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physical separation from city hall, in contrast 


_ to almost every other city department, the head 


of which, at least, sits in the city hall. Informal 
communication and organization play a very 
significant part in even the most formal or- 
ganizations. A friend of mine reports that he 
tries to get to his office in advance of the city 
manager just so he can watch the manner in 
which the manager enters the building; this, 
he maintains, is “a dead giveaway” as to the 
manager's attitude and indicates whether or 
not this is the day to raise a particular issue. 
Although central management attempts to fol- 
low an engineering and economy approach, 
there are still a large number of decisions 
which must be made on a basis of personal 
judgment—either the subject doesn’t lend it- 
self to quantification or there is not sufficient 
time to gather all the facts—and it is on such 
decisions that close personal contact and prop- 
er timing cannot help but be significant. The 
librarian is seldom in a position to be able to 
take advantage of an intimate association de- 
veloped during coffee breaks, lunch hours, and 
other chance meetings. A more likely situation 
is that a librarian appears in city hall only 
when he or she wants something, and manage- 
ment greets the appearance with this in mind. 

The budget itself represents the final link in 
this concept of negotiating from a position of 
strength. Is it a strong document? Remember 
that it has to have strength not alone from the 
point of view of the librarian and the library 
board; is it a strong document in the eyes of 
the city manager? It was noted previously that 
the manager approaches problems with an in- 
herent efficiency-and-economy point of view, 
with responsibility for evaluating library. re- 
quests in light of competing demands for the 
jurisdiction’s limited resources. It is little won- 
der that he wants more than a vague statement 


of purpose and intent; he wants specifics, and 


in so far as possible, quantitative data. 

Put yourself in his place for a moment— 
what sort of information would you. want if 
you had to evaluate the requests of the build- 
ing inspection department of your city? This 
is by no means a grossly exaggerated illustra- 
tion; it is a fair generalization to say that most 


‘city managers know about as much about the 


inner workings of the library as librarians 
know about the inner workings of a depart- 


ment of building inspection. 

In a recent article in the ALA Bulletin, Sam 
Vickers, city manager of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, set forth the ingredients of a strong 
budget from management’s point of view. He 


asked for: 


1. Work programs—type of program and level 
of service. 


‘2. Standards against which performance can 


be measured. 
3. Progress reports in terms of the work pro- 
grams and standards. 


With this type of information, a librarian 
could talk with some confidence about the 
needs of a department of building inspection, 
even though the quality of the inspections has 
to be assumed satisfactory. Because quality is 
so difficult to measure, Mr. Vickers suggested 
that a major responsibility of librarians is to 
educate management to the needs of the li- 
brary.’ 

‘There are any number of ways this educa- 
tion can be furthered, but the physical separa- 
tion of the library from city hall eliminates the 
possibility of the informal approach available 
to most other city officials. Perhaps one of the 
most successful techniques is to ask well in 
advance of budget season for help; ask the 
city manager or the budget staff to review 
your library in the interests of economy and 
efficiency. Can you reduce the cost of prepar- 
ing and mailing overdue notices? Are you 
making the best use of the space that is avail- 
able to you? These and any number of other 
questions can be raised in the area of man- 
agement’s expertise, and in the process of 
seeking answers to such specific questions, 
management will become educated in the 
broader responsibilities and problems of a li- 
brary. 

In summary, a budget might be likened to a 
sales contract—it represents the final agree- 
ment. A salesman doesn’t present the sales con- 
tract first and then try to convince the prospect 
that his product is what is needed. The sales 
contract represents only the formal agreement 
to purchase a product which has already been 
sold. eee 


*Sam Vickers, “The Public Library and the Public 
Budget,” American Librar! Association Bulletin, Octo- 
her 1960, p. 759-60. 
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The Canadian Library Inquiry 


a partial report on the 16th annual Canadian Library Association Conference 


For the past year Canadian librarians have 
veen busy with a survey of “The Present State 
of Library Service in Canada.” The annual 
conference of the Canadian Library Associa- 
tion, held at St. Andrews, New Brunswick, 
June 18-23, was centered around the findings 
of the survey, a “bulky sheaf of reports” which 
had been compiled and made available to the 
delegates shorily before the conference. Miss 
Astbury was chairman of the committee which 
prepared the resolutions stemming from this 
Canadian Library Inquiry. She is assistant pro- 
fessor in the McGill University library schocl, 
Montreal. 

Custom decrees that library association con- 
ferences have central themes, but it is seldom 
that the motif takes over to the extent of domi- 
nating the entire proceedings. At St. An- 
Crews, in June 1961, this is what happened. 
Of more than sixty meetings during the Ca- 
radian Library Association Conference, al- 
most all were concerned directly with some 
phase of the Canadian Library Inquiry, and 
each of the 450 delegates found himself drawn 


into discussions in an unprecedented manner. 


The year-long survey, “The Present State 
of Library Service in Canada”—the first such 
study in fifteen years—had already involved 
most librarians in Canada, if only to the ex- 
tent of filling out a questionnaire. Sections cf 
the association, committees, the executive 
office, provincial associations, local associa- 
tions, even private individuals, after a year cf 
strenuous fact-gathering, had sent in their re- 
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by Effie C. Astbury 


ports. The reports were processed at the CLA 
executive office and sent to delegates so that 
everyone who came to St. Andrews had the 
raw material which the survey had turned up. 

Considering the composite nature of the In- 
quiry, it was not surprising that the first re- 
action to the bulky sheaf of reports was that 
the coverage was uneven, the conclusions 
hasty, and the findings generally undigested. 
In spite of these limitations, the reports 
proved valuable in planning future action; 
even the zaps and confused passages con- 
tributed to a clearer diagnosis of the condi- 
tion of library service in Canada. 

The weex-long conference began with meet- 
ings of sections and committees, where the 
findings ard recommendations of the Inquiry 
of particu-ar concern to each group were 
threshed out. Then, on the morning of the 
next tc the last day, a panel of five undertook 
the formidable task of providing a general 
summery, discussing in lively give-and-take 
“Canadian Libraries: Revelations and Im- 
plications.” That evening delegates were sum- 
moned to a special open meeting where reso- 
lutions stemming from the Inquiry were pre- 
sented jor general discussion. Thus the resolu- 
tions were put to the membership as being in 
fact a prescription for future action. The at- 
tendance at this meeting was large and the 
debate was spirited. It had now become very 


clear that the resolutions passed at the St. An- - 


drews Conference were to be more than cor- 
porate gestures; the individual members cared 
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deeply about the future course to which the 


_ association would be committed. 


ACTION 


Federal aid—Only the very smug can have 
been surprised that the total picture of library 
service in Canada presented by the survey 
showed many areas where service was sub- 
standard or nonexistent. To improve and ad- 
vance library development on a national basis 
has been and will continue to be of primary 
concern to the association. The recurring ques- 
tion is, how can this be done? It is certain 
that more money will help, and since 1957 a 
Committee on Federal Aid has been grappling 
with this aspect of the financial problem. The 
report of this committee, presented at St. An- 
drews, produced evidence that there exists no 
real constitutional barrier to prevent libraries 
from receiving assistance from the federal 
government in addition to provincial grants. 
This was welcome word, and the committee 
was instructed to pursue this goal with in- 
tensified vigor. 

Statistics—The efforts to gather and com- 
pare statistical data for purposes of the In- 
quiry had pointed up in one context after 
another the lack of uniformity in the statistics 
kept by libraries and collected by the various 
federal and provincial agencies. It was there- 
fore decided that special attention should be 
given to this matter and a committee for this 
purpose was set up. 

Standards—In attempting a qualitative as- 
sessment of the library situation, many of 
those reporting complained of a lack of suit- 
able standards. In particular the Adult Serv- 
ices Section and several of the provincial asso- 
ciations in their reports requested an early 
revision of the Standards of Service for Pub- 
lic Libraries in Canada to make them an ade- 
quate guide under present conditions. This 
demand was supported by the association as a 
whole, which directed that it be a matter for 
immediate aclion by council. 

School library service—Very prominent in 
the reporting was a general concern about the 
state of library service in schools, At present 
only three provinces have school library su- 


‘ pervisors and there is a country-wide need 


for greatly extended efforts in this field. This 
need for more and better school libraries has 


in recent months been made a matter of pub- 
lic interest through the efforts of the Canadian 
Home and School and Parent-Teachers Fed- 
eration, who have under way a national li- 
brary project designed to bring better school 
and public library services to children. The 
time, therefore, seemed ripe to encourage the 
formation within the Canadian Library As- 
sociation of a new section-—the Canadian 
Association of School Librarians. This newly 
formed group, jointly with the Young People’s 
Section, brought before the general meeting 
a very comprehensive resolution setting forth 
the first steps to be taken in the direction of 
achieving effective school library service. It 
was recognized first that these steps will have 
to be taken by each provincial Department of 
Education, and the association is asking these 
authorities to 1) appoint school library super- 
visors who are professional librarians as well 
as certified teachers to establish, develop, and 
coordinate school library services for their re- 
spective provinces, 2) include in the curricu- 
lum of teacher-training institutions courses on 
Children’s Literature and on Young People’s 
Literature, and the effective use of the school 
library, 3) offer summer courses in school li- 
brarianship in consultation with graduate li- 
brary schools and the Canadian Association of 
School Librarians, as an interim measure to 
train teachers for school library work, 4) 
provide a capital school budget for the estab- 
lishment of central school library quarters, 
and a basic collection of library books and 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1959 


The annual survey of Canadian public libraries 
for 1959 has some interesting summary state- 
ments on library development over the ten-year 
period since 1949. During these years, total stock 
of all public libraries increased by 87 per cent 
and circulation by 108 per cent, while the popu- 
lation increased by 22 per cent. In 1949 public 
libraries organized in larger units (50,000 pop- 
ulation and over) served about 17 per cent of 
the total population. In 1959 the percentage had 
increased to 46. Total number of books in all 
public libraries in 1959 was 13,507,009, with 
a circulation of 50,529,734. This represents a 
stock of .78 book per capita and circulation of 
2.9 per capita. 
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materials as recommended by the provincial 
school library supervisors, 5) provide a mini- 
mum annual budget of $2.00 per pupil for 
continued development of the central school 
library, and 6) direct their school adminis- 
trators to appoint trained school librarians 
to administer school library services. 

Shortage of librarians—The perennial difi- 
culties due to a serious lack of professional 
librarians were evident in many parts of the 
survey. This led to a resolution requesting the 
library schools cf Canada to establish reguler 
summer sessions leading to the graduate pro- 
fessional degree. 

The National Library—Another matter cf 
common interest was the present and future 
role of the National -Library in the develop- 
ment of library service in Canada. So numer- 
ous were the expressions of concern about 
various aspects of the welfare and policies of 
the National Library that a special session was 

called to hear a statement from W. Kaye 
- Lamb, the National Librarian. At this meeting 
Dr. Lamb explained the present position of 
the Library, and patiently answered numerous 
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queries from the audience. It was. felt that 
continuing liaison between the national associ- 
ation and the National Library should be pro- 
vided for, and it was resolved that the Ca- 
nadian Library Association should present an 
annual brief to the National Librarian. 

There was a strong feeling that in order 
to increase the scope of the National Library’s 
activities, drastic measures, if necesary, should 
be taken to add to its staff. Some chief li- 
brarians even expressed their willingness to 
give up people from their senior positions in 
aid of this cause. Specifically, the govern- 
ment will be asked to make it possible for the 
National Librarian to offer salaries that 
should be attractive to people with the high- 
est qualifications and years of experience. 

This discussion of the central role of the Na- 
tional Library in the Canadian library scene 
was carried on in the hopeful atmosphere en- 
gendered by the news, which came on the eve 
of the opening of the conference, that the in- 
tention of the government to proceed in 1962 
with the construction of its new building had 
been announced. Dr. Lamb explained the plan 
further and expressed the hope that it would 
be completed in 1965. 

A long-range program—the foregoing are 
the immediate measures that appeared to be 
necessary first steps on the way to full li- 
brary service for Canada. It was fully recog- 
nized, however, that further study and larger 
planning on a broader base would be re- 
quired. Accordingly, it was recommended that 
a special activities committee be set up to plan 
continuing programs of development for the 
association. It was further recommended that: 
such long-range planning be done with the 
collaboration of the provincial library associa- 
tions in mind, and that the constant coopera- 
tion of these groups be encouraged. 

This report on the Canadian Library As- 
sociation’s year-long Inquiry would be incom- 
plete without the name of the president, Neal 
Harlow. The Canadian Library Inquiry was 
his brain child, and he organized it and saw 
it through with unflagging energy to this con- 
clusion. By this year’s work, there have been 
exposed many areas where effort should be 
directed not only under the new president, 
Robert Hamilton, but by his successors for 
years to come. eee 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


It has become the custom to introduce the new 
president of ASD to the ALA membership by 
means of a statement in this department about 


the division’s program for the coming year. The 


many who already know Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County 


Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio, will recognize . 


her voice in the following: 

The world is full of challenges and goals. We 
in adult services have some very special ones of 
our own. As Margaret Monroe has said, one of 
these is the keen wish to make our Adult Serv- 
ices Division a happy home for librarians serving 
adults in all types of libraries whether they be 
college, university, special, army, institution, or 
other. Surely there is many a plot of common 
ground on which all can stand helpfully together. 

Related to this challenge is the smallness of 
our division in comparison with the Children’s 
Services Division and the Young Adult Services 
Division. When we attract librarians serving 
adults in all types of libraries our numbers will 
grow. But basically our small membership may 
be due to a well-discussed, fantastic phenomenon 
of our time—the overgrown tidal wave of popu- 
lation. The librarian who is a generalist, and 
many times the one who is a specialist, are so 
inundated by the gigantic student call for serv- 
ice that they tend toward the divisions meeting 
their most obvious needs. Adults may get little 
attention and truly find real difficulty entering 
smal] and branch libraries. Having survived the 


buffeting of entry there may be no chairs on | 
which to sit and very little space in which to. 


stand. We want to and we must help adult pa- 
trons. Those whom we could help as they face 
stupendous decisions and those who want to 
rest from stupendous decisions with a good book 
are our genuine concern. 

But possibly we are relying too much on the 
excuse of brain-twisting student assignments. 
Before the population burst its bounds with 
gusto, there were very few adults who read 
hooks. Many librarians were uncomfortably 


‘aware that if they walked down any street in 


any town, rang doorbells, and asked responding 
adults when they had read a book or used a 


library, the results would be pretty grim. 

‘Why is this? The preschool child comes to 
his library and is utterly delighted with what he 
finds there. Why shouldn’t the enthusiasm with 
which he greets Wait fer William be held over 
for the writings of Mary Ellen Chase, Robert 
Frost, or Alan Paton? What happens between 
the preschool age and adulthood, when a book 
has little appeal, if any? Here indeed is a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for cooperative re- 
search on the part of librarians serving children, 
young adults, and adults. 

Challenges remain but challenges are being 
met. The twenty hard-working and enthusiastic 
committees of the Adult Services Division are a 
joy to an incoming president. Quantity of mem- 
bership may leave something to be accomplished 
but quality of work done by present membership 
is superb, l i 

So much for challenges. And now about two 
of our newer goals: “Goals for Americans,” and 
the Reading For an Age of Change guides. 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson has reported in the 
ALA Bulletin for May 1961 (p. 418) on the con- 
ference at Wingspread which was one of a series 
called to discuss the report of the President’s 
Commission on National Goals, “Goals for Ameri- 
cans.” Subsequently the ALA staff was ap- 
proached about the sort of assistance libraries 
could give to the program. At its meeting in 
July, ASD’s Special Projects Committee recom- 
mended approval by the ASD Board of Directors 
of a program proposed by the staff to meet this 
request, to be supported by the recently re- 
newed grant from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. During the summer a leaflet was prepared 
for the purpose of calling attention of libraries 
and trustees to the American Assembly program 
and its objectives, and to suggest ways in which 
local libraries could take part and could obtain 
community participation. Sources of advice and 
materials are also listed. A reading list for use in 
preparing for discussion and to provide further 
background for the individual reader of “Goals 
for Americans” has been compiled by the Readers 
Adviser’s Office of the New York Public Library 
for publication by ALA. This and other materials 
helpful to libraries in planning and carrying out 
a discussion program are being offered this fall 
by the Adult Services Division in a mailing of 
the leaflet on “Goals for Americans.” 

Mrs. Marion E. Hawes, editor of the Reading 
Guide Project, reports that under the direction of 
the Special Projects Committee, organization of 
three committees has been completed and a 
fourth is under way: The Contemporary Arts, 
Freedom of the Mind, Space Science, and Ex- 
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panding Population in Relation to the Conser- 
vation of Natural Resources. The chairmen are, 
respectively, Julia Sabine, supervising art and 
music librarian, Newark Public Library; Robert 
B. Downs, dean of Library Administration, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; George S. Bonn, chief, Science 
and Technology Department, New York Public 
' Library; and Robert E. Kingery, chief, Prepa- 
rations Division, New York Public Library. A 
fifth subject and committee is in process of being 
chosen. 

These committees are at various stages in the 
process of— 

l. completing a statement of purpose and 
scope for the guidance of the author 

2. selecting and arranging in order of prefer- 
ence a list of possible authors 

3. compiling a preliminary book list from 
which the final titles will be chosen 

4, making the final choice of titles for author 
approval, 

It is hoped that author interviews and selec- 
tion will be completed in September. 

Mrs. Hawes also reports that the Promotion 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sarah L. 
Wallace, assistant in charge of Public Relations, 
Minneapolis Public Library, held an enthusiastic 
and ideaful all-day session which was especially 
fruitful in suggestions for promotion through. 
channels outside the library field. Representation 
on the committee of several national organiza- 
tions and agencies provides channels for reaching 
a wide range of readers. Several good sugges- 
tions were made for working through the mass 
media. 

Inquiries about the guides from publishers, 
educators, librarians, and organizations indicate 


that there is a latent interest and need to be met > 


by this type of reading guidance. 

Always there will be challenges and hopefully 
‘there will always be well-defined goals. May we 
never forget what our library materials can do 
for the happy adult, the harried adult, the bored 
adult and the adult who is just drifting. 


COOPERATION WITH TV AND RADIO PROGRAMS 


ASD has been working with several other 
groups both in and outside ALA, in making sug- 
gestions for “Invitation to Learning” and in 
reaching librarians with information on plans for 
this program and for The Christophers TV pro- 
gram, which includes a three minute “Look at a 
Book,” presented by Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, 
coordinator of work with adults at the Brooklyn 
Public Library. Titles of books to be used in 
these programs will be given in the October 
and November issues of ALA’s Radio-TV Spot 
Announcements. Librarians may receive these 
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announcements regularly by requesting that they 
be placed on the mailing list. Address Charles 
Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer, Chicago 
ll. i 


MATERIAL ON MENTAL HEALTH AVAILABLE 
Copies of the two lists distributed at the July 
ll joint meeting with AHIL and PLA, “The Li- 
brary Meets a Public Crisis”-——Selected List of 
Statistical Sources in the Field of Mental Health, 


and Suggested Sources for Information and Lit- 


erature in the Mental Health Field—~are avail- 
able on request to Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, li- 
brarian, Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Avene, New York. eee 





In answer to a question on activities in the di- 
vision, the president of the Association of Hospi- 
tal ana Institution Libraries, Genevieve M. Casey, 
Extension Department, Detroit Public Library, 
said: 

There are implications for all librarians in the 
current plans of AHIL’s Bibliotherapy Commit- 
tee. The intriguing possibility of using reading 
as a treatment adjunct as well as a preventative 
against mental illness and delinquency has been 
a special concern of hospital and institution li- 
brarians at least since 1938, when the first Bib- 
liotherapy Committee was appointed. The 1961 
committee is bringing the long-continued conver- 
sation up to date by a questionnaire aimed at ob- 
taining a consensus on how librarians now see 
the essence and scope of bibliotherapy. Biblio- 
therapy used to be a controversial subject but the 
widespread respect in which it is now held is 
evidenced by the fact that this questionnaire, first 
sent in June to a selected list of 60 librarians, 
received an 80 per cent response before the 
Cleveland Conference. The answers indicated not 
only a high level of interest, but also a mature 
unanimity in how bibliotherapy is defined—a 
unanimity of concept notably lacking in the 
articles published even ten years ago. Plans 
are now under way to circulate the questionnaire 
to an additional 60 librarians, chosen at random 
rather than by known interest in the subject, in 
order ta establish a “control” on the enthusiasm 


of the original respondents. Findings of the ques-- 


tionnaire, which later will be published, are pre- 
liminary to a renewed effort by AHIL to obtain 
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a grant for a meeting of people from various 
disciplines such as psychiatry, psychology, edu- 


. cation, and sociology, to explore with librarians 


the interdisciplinary approaches needed to make 
bibliotherapy a more effective tool. 

At the Cleveland Conference, the AHIL board 
also discussed Recommendation 350 of the White 


House Conference on Children and Youth, that | 


“research should be undertaken on the effective- 
ness of reading guidance, and of reading books, 
magazines, and newspapers, upon children and 
youth.” AHIL hopes to-work with other divisions 
in ALA to explore means of implementing this 
recommendation. 

A special committee has been appointed re- 


-cently to take a new look at the standards of 


medical, nursing education, and patients li- 
braries, adopted by ALA in 1953. The prepara- 
tion of a provisional statement, based on library 
standards published by the American Correc- 
tional Association, is also under way. The plan is 
that these preliminary explorations will result in 
an all-day workshop on Hospital and Institution 
Library Standards to be held at the Miami Beach 


Conference. 


NEW OFFICERS OF THE AHIL 


In addition to Miss Casey, new officers of 
AHIL are: vice-president and president-elect, 
Mildred McWhorter, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Dublin, Georgia; member-at-large, 
1961-63, Mrs. Florence S. Grannis, Iowa State 
Commission for the Blind, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Marion H. Vedder, institution library consultant, 
Extension Division, State Library, Albany, N.Y., 
was re-elected ALA Councilor for 1961-65. 


MATERIALS DISTRIBUTED BY AHIL 


Those who missed seeing AHIL’s exhibit in 
the Professional Exhibits Center at the Cleveland 


Conference may wish to check the following list 


of materials available. free on request from the 
AHIL office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. Single 
copies will be sent to those requesting them; 
please send self-addressed mailing label. 
Hospital Libraries: Objectives and Standards; 
“Hospital and Institution Library Service” (re- 
print from ALA Bulletin, April 1961); “A Li- 
brary for Students and Staff” (reprint of article 
by Vera Flandorf in Nursing Outlook, May 
1961); Reading Aids for the Handicapped; and 
the following reprints of lists published in the 
Hospital and Institution Book Guide: “Profes- 
sional Reading for the Nursing School Librar- 
ian,” compiled by Louise Grove; “Recent Books 


' of Interest to Occupational and Recreational 


Therapy Departments,” compiled by Elizabeth M. 
Baker; “Rehabilitation Texts for Staff Reading 
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and Reference,” compiled by Earl C. Graham 
and Marjorie M. Mullen; “Professional Reading 
for Library Staff and Volunteers in Hospital and 
Institution Libraries,” compiled by Nell M. 
Miles; “Fifty Books That Appeal to Readers in 
Correctional Institutions,” compiled by Alma 
Lundeen. 

Attention is also called to the two lists avail- 
able from the Institute of Life Insurance, noted 


in the Adult Services department of this issue of 
"TT 





PRESIDENT'S SPEECH 

Harold L. Hamill, city librarian, Los Angeles 
Public Library, was inaugurated as president of 
the Public Library Association at the PLA mem- 
bership meeting on Friday, July 14. He accepted 
the ofice with the following inaugural remarks: 

My text today is taken from ALA’s recent pub- 
lication entitled The Sixties and After, prepared 
by John Eastlick for the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee.. “Public libraries cover the nation. Of the 
approximately 8000 public libraries in the 
United States, probably fewer than 100 are pro- 
viding a high quality of service and meeting 
the increased demands of their patrons. Too 
many inadequate public libraries exist, each 
tending to operate autonomously and thereby 
perpetuating its own weakness.” 

Now this seems to be a fairly harsh statement, 
yet you and I know John Eastlick to be a con- . 
siderate, even a kindly man. How then can we 
reconcile the harshness of this statement with 
the fact that Mr. Eastlick is a charitable sort 
of person? Well, in my opinion he made this 
statement simply because it is true—very, very 
true. In books, staff, and buildings today’s public 
libraries are on the whole not meeting the needs 
of our citizens in an increasingly challenging 
and demanding world. In my own state, Califor- 
nia, supposedly a progressive state in library 
service, a recent survey showed some startling 
inadequacies, Of ten new books published each 
year, eight are not available locally to the pa- 
trons of most public libraries in California. The 
number of books per capita has decreased 31 
per cent since 1940, Forty-five per cent of the 
central library buildings are more than 38 years 
old, dating from a time when the state had only 
one-fifth of its present population. I am not pick- 
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ing on my home state as an isolated example of 
the worst in library service; on the contrary, 
there are many states where public library serv- 
ice is much less developed. 

This morning we talked about reaching our 
destination through cooperative practices, and 
reviewed how small public libraries can reach 
higher levels of achievement by banding together 
in systems. For many decades the great prob- 
lem in public library service was that of reach- 
ing 30 million unserved people. Within the last 
few years we have seen extensive inroads made 
on this problem through funds provided by the 
Library Services Act, and through state aid. 
It is now time for the Public Library Association 
to take on a far greater problem, that of up- 
grading public library service both in rural and 
in urban areas to a really acceptable standard. 

A serious obstacle to progress is the rigidity 
of the political framework within which libraries 
operate. It is true that boundary lines are a sore 
problem, particularly in metropolitan areas. Few 
of us can look forward to the solutions reached 
in Dade County, Florida, in Toronto, or in Ha- 
waii, but if we look around us we can find many 
librarian-made breakthroughs on the problem. 
In New York State the Pioneer Library System, 
and in California the North Bay Cooperative 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 





Library System offer examples of voluntary co- 
operation among libraries to achieve together 
what they cannot do separately. 

Sometimes it seems to me that the greatest 
obstacle to achieving excellence in American ` 
publi- library service is the fact that librarians 
simply will not face the truth about their libraries. 
Librarians are too often fearful of the forces that 
are working upon public library service ‘today. 
They are fearful of the changing educational pat- 
terns which have produced the “student prob- 
lem” in dimensions that they find almost too 
much to cope with. Modern technology frightens 
them. They find the prospect of machine storage 
and retrieval of information a bogy that they 
don’t even want to understand. 

Bu: most of all, they are fearful of the con- ` 
cept of library systems as a threat to their au- 
tonomy. Because they are uninformed as to what 
really constitutes good public library service, 
they become overdefensive of what they have. 
They erect barriers to cooperation and barriers 
to progress. In the space age, they try to hide 
behird the Maginot line. In organization and in 
service they try to perpetuate libraries in a 60- 
year-old image. 

The Public Library Association is the largest 
of the ALA divisions. It is up to us to constitute 
ourselves a militant front against the prevailing 
ignorance that blocks the path to an effective 
network of public library service throughout the 
nation. Actually few government officials or com- 
munity leaders know what good library service 
is, what it costs, what has to be done to bring 
it about. Now, what can you do about this situa- 
tion? 

You can work actively to increase public li- 
brary membership in ALA. To critics and hold- 
outs among the library profession, you can de- 
fend ALA, justify its dues schedule, explain its 
program. N 

Also, you can work in the type-of-activity di- 
vision of your choice. There you can present the 


FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitclize teaching 


ard enrich public programs are listed in the New, 
1561 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive Easy-to-Use 
Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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public library point of view and can help PLA 


- by bringing back to it the point of view of other 


types of libraries. Instead of bemoaning the fact 
that the reorganization of ALA has taken away 
some of the activities formerly assigned to the 
Public Library Association, we can welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate with librarians from 
other: fields of work in a type-of-activity division. 

Next, you can work actively in your state and 
regional organizations to make librarianship a 
cohesive force. You can read and contribute to 
your professional journals, help thresh out our 
common problems. 

Most of all you can use ALA at home, turn 
to the Library Bill of Rights when problems of 
censorship or labeling arise, draw on the Public 
Library Service standards in formulating budget 
requests and in planning cooperative ventures 
with surrounding libraries. Enlist local support 
for ALA sponsored programs—the Library Serv- 
ices Act, or National Library Week, for example. 
If you and I do these things and if we draw 
other public libraries into our orbit, we will go 
a long way toward achieving the Goal for Action 
adopted in 1959 by the ALA Council: “Public 
library service that will help every American dis- 
charge his obligations as an informed citizen and 
achieve full self-development.” 


RESOLUTION 


At the Midwinter Meeting the PLA Board of 
Directors asked Mr. Hamill to prepare a state- 
ment on the responsibility of public libraries 
and public schools toward providing library serv- 
ice that would satisfy both PLA and the board of 
the American Library Trustee Association. A 
statement was presented to both boards at Cleve- 
land. The ALTA board preferred the statement 
prepared and adopted by them in Montreal. The 


- following resolution was adopted by the PLA 


“board in the expectation that public libraries 





PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small-—- now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil ponter 
especially designed for Library requirements. buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 110, Chicago 40 
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would find it useful where the community or the 
public school is not meeting its obligation. 


WuereEAS: The Public Library Association be- 


lieves that the time has come for both public 


libraries and public schools to recognize the need 
for improved library facilities and services for 
both the community at large and for the public 
schools, to meet the educational challenge of the 
time and the needs of pur citizens of all ages, 
individually and severally, and 

WHEREAS: Both public libraries and public 
schools should give recognition to and accept 
their responsibilities to meet this need, and 
WHEREAS: The community as a whole is en- 
titled to secure the maximum use of all li- 
brary facilities and services supported by pub- 
lic funds; therefore: be iz Resolved, that public li- 
brarians and school offcials work in their re- 
spective fields to improve both public libraries 
and public school libraries, that they reach com- 
mon understandings of the respective educational 
roles and areas of responsibility for public li- 
braries and public school libraries, and that they 
develop cooperative programs so that the com- 
munity as a whole may benefit through availa- 
bility of the widest range and depth of library 
resources and services for the tax dollars ex- 
pended. i 


MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—-no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE Co. 


P. O. BOX 3121 èe ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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PLA-ALTA REPRESENTATION 


At the Midwinter Meeting of the PLA Board 
of Directors, the question was raised as to 
whether the trustees could continue to have rep- 
resentation on the PLA board after they received 
division status. The question was raised again 
at the Cleveland PLA board meeting. The PLA 
board voted to approve reciprocal representation 
on the PLA and ALTA boards; until the Bylaws 
can be changed there would be informal recipro- 
cal representation. The suggestion has been made 
to the respective Bylaws committees that the past 
president of each division be designated as the 
representative; he would be without vote on the 
board where he is a representative; but could 
speak with some authority for his own division 
since he would have extensive knowledge of his 
own board’s activities and thinking. 

When ALTA became a division on September 
- J, 1961, the trustees as an organization no longer 

had a vote on the PLA board. To fulfill the in- 
tent of the PLA board’s motion and until the 
Bylaws can be changed, the past presidents 
have been designated by the division presidents 
to serve informally and without vote on the other 
division’s board. eco 





SURVEY 


At the membership meeting in Cleveland Her- 
bert L. Wiltsee, director, Southern Office of the 
Council of State Governments, spoke on the sub- 
ject “How to Take Advantage of the Forthcoming 
Nationwide Survey to Improve the Position of 
Library Activities at the State Level.” He said, 
“In my judgment, the survey can be most helpful 


to you, the people charged with fostering library 


activities in the fifty states, if you will— 

First—understand what it is and why; 

Second—do your best to supply His) information 
needed for it; 

Third—assist other library services in your state 
both to understand it and to supply the infor- 
mation needed for it; 

Fourth—whenever possible and desirable, keep 
your Governor, your board members or depart- 
ment head, key legislators, and other impor- 
tant individuals and groups in your state in- 
formed about it; and 

Fifth—to paraphrase the Boy Scout slogan, to 
‘be prepared,’ or at least to get prepared, to 
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take the survey findings: of fact and the ac- 
companying recommendations or ‘standards’ 
for action and couple them with others which 


apply the recommendations to your state, and ` 


then have them effectively considered and im- 

plemented in your state.” 

In his elaboration of these five points, Mr. 
Wiltsee offered a number of specific and helpful 
suggestions regarding the importance of not only 
the state library extension agencies but ako the 
many other state library services and the state li- 
brary and library-related associations in the col- 


lection of facts and the use of the report. For 


those who would like to read Mr. Wiltsee’s com- 
plete speech, single copies are available from the 
executive secretary, American Aponia ion of 
State Libraries, Chicago 11, Il. 


Phillip Monypenny, director of the aaie li- . 


brary survey, has mailed the questionnaires to 
each of the librarians as designated by the state 
librarian. The individual surveyors will follow up 
with visits to these librarians. 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 
The chairman of the ASL Planning Committee, 


Eloise Ebert, librarian, Oregon State Library, - - 


presented the following report to the ASL board: 
The responsibility of this committee was “to 
identify needs and recommend areas in which 


the division should operate: advise on the direc- . 


tion and methods of implementation of the di- 
Vision's program.” 

Ths committee members first found it neces- 
sary to refer back to the nine-point priority pro- 


' gram which had been prepared by the Long- 


Range Planning Committee of the State Library 
Agencies Division of ALA under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Elizabeth Hughey, and adopted 
January 28, 1958, at Midwinter under the new 
name of the American Association of State Li- 
braries. Before making recommendations for the 
future the committee took a look at that program 
to dstermine what had been accomplished, if 
there was a shift in emphasis, and what new 
problems needed to receive attention in program 
planning. 

The ALA Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget during the 1961 Midwinter Meeting 
advised all committees of the nine areas of ac- 
tivity which had been selected for emphasis in 
the ALA programs for 1960-61. These then re- 
ceived consideration in proposed recommenda- 
tions of the ASL Planning Committee, and a re- 
port was-submitted of the correlation of the re- 
lated areas of activity. 

The ASL Planning Committee analyzed the 


original nine-point program and by consensus’ 


arrived at the following priority list: 
I, Explore with the Library Services Branch of 
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the Office of Education the need for uniform 

statistics among state agencies. 

2. Encourage state library personnel to arrange 
and attend regional state agency meetings. 

3. Develop a plan for the exchange of studies, 
manuals, bulletins, etc. 

4. Explore with the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and the ALA Library Education 
Division on matters pertaining to training of 
personnel, and to research. 

Three new items were recommended, with 
members of the committee offering no priorities: 
l. The State Library in its governmental struc- 

ture. 

2. The State Library’s role as coordinator of 
state-wide services. 


3. A Model State Library Law. ooo 





NEW PROJECTS 
Microfilm print-out devices 


A project to determine the basic principles of 
the entire problem of print-out, and to evaluate 
present processes, methods, and equipment for 
producing full-size, hard-paper copies from mi- 
crotext will be conducted for the Library Tech- 
nology Project by William R. Hawken. The proj- 
ect is funded by a grant of $19,380 from the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Within recent years a number of devices have 
been marketed which make presentable copies 
from microtext and are relatively simple to op- 

~erate. It is evident from inquiries received by 
the Library Technology Project that there is 
widespread interest in these processes and that 
librarians would welcome an objective appraisal 
of the methods and equipment now available. 

The project is scheduled to take eight months 
but is being set up on an open-end basis to per- 
mit testing of new equipment which may be de- 
veloped in the future. 

A comprehensive report of the project will be 


published. 


Record players 


A six-months project to evaluate and report on 
‘library-type record players is supported by a 
$5100 grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources. Consumers’ Research will evaluate both 
monaural and binaural earphone record players 


Be 


for the Library Technology Project. 

Libraries that are unable to provide special lis- 
tening rooms for their patrons—and these are in 
the majority—use record players with earphone 
attachments so that as many as eight people can 
listen to recordings without disturbing anyone. 
The Library Technology Project receives many 
requests from librarians for detailed information 
on the advantages and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous makes and models. This testing program is 
being conducted to provide librarians with au- 
thoritative information in this area. 


GLASS FLOORING MAY PRESENT HAZARD 


Because of its interest in library equipment 
and related building problems, the Library Tech- 
nology Project is carrying the following account 
of a recent experience at the Boston Public Li- 
brary as reported to the Bulletin by Francis X. 
Moloney, assistant director. 

Glass flooring was a popular feature of library 
construction in the early years of this century. Li- 
braries having such installations in bookstack 
areas may want to examine them for safety in the 
light of an accident which recently occurred in 
Boston. There the library’s annex building con- 
tains 11,500 square feet of 34-inch-thick glass 
floor panels, on four floor levels, which have 
been in continuous use for 43 years. 

On last July 14 a stack attendant jumped from 
a chair in a bookstack aisle and plunged through 
the floor on which he was working, and through 
the next one below as well, for a total drop of 
about 15 feet. Although his injuries were not 
critical, they were serious enough for the library 
to close all glass-floored areas of the bookstacks, 
and to have immediate tests made of the floor 
panels. 

The engineers reported that the glass panels 
would hold static loads of considerable size. 
There was wide variation, however, between 
panels. Of three panels, apparently exactly alike, 
one failed at 1165 pounds, a second at 1735 
pounds, and a third at 2665 pounds. Still a 
fourth, a replacement of an original panel, failed 
at 985 pounds static load. 

“Although the panels will safely carry the 
static loading of the loaded carts used to carry 
books,” the engineers said, “they are unsafe 
against impact that may result from a person 
falling or jumping a height of from one foot or 
more.” The engineers recommended that the 
glass flooring be replaced by a steel or concrete 
floor system. 

Mr. Moloney reports there is some reason to 
believe that glass flooring which has been in use 
for many years may have developed “fatigue” 
or weakness, or that it may even have crystal- 
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lized somewhat and become more frangible with 


age. He believes it might also be well to test 
eee 


slate flooring for impact strength. 





A NEW TICKET and card printer called the Soup- 
lex Ticketer has been offered by Showeard Com- 
pany, 320 West Ohio Street, Chicago. The new 
printer will print on 

p _ paper, board, plastic, 

| A cloth, glass and, ac- 
oa »» cording to the manu- 

; p facturer, almost any 
`i other material. It is 
small and light and 
can be carried so as 
to be accessible when 
making up counter or window displays. The Tick- 
eter is unusually simple and consists of only four 
basic parts: type holder, regulator, base, and 
ink dispenser. Type for the portable printer is a 











Librwuana ! 
THE JOB: 


Positions immediately available in new 
branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. 


THE SALARY: 
$464-$575 PER MONTH 


(Experienced librarians may start above 
minimum) 


THE PLACE: 


Los Angeles, where the climate is always 
good. 


THE FUTURE: 


Good opportunity for professional growth 
and promotional advancement in a growing 
system; 35 librarian promotions within the 
last 12 months. 


STUDENTS MAY APPLY DURING 
THEIR LAST SEMESTER OF 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


For additional information write to: 


Personnel Officer 

Los Angeles Public Library 
630 West Fifth Street 

Los Angeles 17, California 
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specially designed metallo-plastic which is light 
in weight but more wear resistant than metal 
and practically indestructible, according to the 
manufacturer. For further information on how 
the Ticketer is used, or to order, write the man- 
ufacturer; price is $39.95. 

* * * 


A TRIPOD PROJECTION screen that practically 
opens by itself with an automatic opening device 
now saves time and minimizes inconvenience 
when setting up for film showing in libraries. 
Radiant Manufac- 
turing Corpora- 
tion’s GlowMaster 
screen features the 
“magic tri-lock,” a 
single lever that 
makes one easy 
motion of what 
was previously a 
three-step opera- 
tion. With finger- 
tip pressure the 
latch is released, 
the legs open, the 
extension rod 
raises, and the 
screen case swings into a horizontal position. 
Also featured in the GlowMaster is a new silver 
lenticular surface that permits pictures to be 
shown in a room light enough to permit note- 
taking. The new screen also allows a wider range 
of seating in front of the projected image. Light 
reflection is controlled through a scientifically 
engineered lens pattern enabling the screen to 
beam a bright picture to a viewing angle of up 
to 100 degrees. Sizes of the new screen are 
30 x 40, 40 x 40, and 50 X 50 inches. Write 
manufacturer: Radiant Manufacturing Corp., 
8220 N. Austin Avenue, Morton Grove, Ill., for 


further information. 





PLAN YOUR LIBRARY JJ 
WITH 3-D SCALE 
MODELS 


Only the library 
Staff know your 
complete need. Plan- 
omatic magnetized 
scale models facili- 
tate the develop- 
ment of this knowl- 


edge into “One Best a 
Plan.” T N 
It will forcibly tell that need to the friends of 
your library. 

Before you change or build, be sure with Plan- 
omatic. 


M & M Industries 





Box 91, South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE RECORDAK STARLET, a low cost, motorized 
film reader developed for viewing microfilm 
images, has been introduced by the Recordak 
Corporation. The Starlet accepts 16mm microfilm 
contained in film 
magazines, or with an 
adapter can accept 
microfilm spooled on 
conventional reels. 
This versatility, plus 
its light weight of 
only 32 pounds, per- 
mits libraries using 
microfilm in either 
form to retrieve rec- 
ords more quickly 
and easily than with hand-operated units. Mo- 
torized starting, stopping, and direction of film 
travel is controlled by a single lever. Only 16 
seconds are required to advance or rewind a full 
100-foot magazine or roll of microfilm, according 
to the manufacturer. 





THE RECORD TREE is a 
practical new way to 
display records in the 
library. It consists of 
a large-diameter, 
heavy steel expansion 
pole, finished in lus- 
ter brass and electro- 
plated. The pole ad- 
justs from 46” to 
8'6”. The foot and 
cap are of white rub- 
ber to prevent mark- 
ing or sliding. At a 
convenient level 60 
record holders 
mounted on_ spools 
are hinged around 
the pole. The record 
spools can be rotated 
a full 360 degrees for 
easy record viewing 
and selection. Re- 
verse side of the rec- 
ord jacket can also be read in the holder because 
of the 360 degree turn. The holders in the spool 
consist of steel flanged arms which support the 
records, and permit them to be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. Each pole will accommodate 4 
spools, or 240 records. From the literature fur- 
ished it appears that the record tree accommo- 
dates only 10” and 12” records. For further in- 
formation write The Record Tree, Inc., 214 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7. 





Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


MODIFICATIONS designed to improve the perform- 
ance of the Thermo-Fax 
“Premier” copying ma- 
chine have been an- 
nounced by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Company. A new re- 
flector now makes possi- 
ble the use of white copy 
papers and the machine’s 
copying surface has been 
redesigned to permit 
copies to be made closer 
to the binding of books and magazines. A new 
speed-control dial features finger-tip adjustment 
for easier operation. 





HIGH-SPEED book delivery system in the Minne- 
apolis Public Library makes over 6000 books 
accessible from 40 miles of shelves every day. 
A pneumatic tube system and special address- 
carrying book lift help make this heavy traffic 
possible. These modern library systems are de- 
scribed with illustrations in a four-page brochure 
offered by the Standard Conveyor Company, 
North St. Paul 9, Minn. ece 


YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


LocaTioN—Yonkers, Westchester County, 
New York—25 minutes from Times Square 


POPULATION—1 90,000 
3 branches — Bookmobile — circulation 

1,000,000 

Our new Sprain Brook Branch (68,000 
square feet, completely air conditioned) open- 
ing in January, 1962 will employ a staff of 
between 60-80. 

Our expanding program means that many 
new positions are available in all fields of 
specialty (Circulation, Extension, Children’s, 
Young Adult, Reference, Audio-Visual) and 
at varying levels (Department Heads, Assist- 
ant Department Heads, Junior Librarians). 


We welcome inquiries from qualified appli- 
cants. 


*SALARY SCHEDULE — Junior Librarian — 
$4950-$5550—no experience 
Assistant Department Head—$5600-$6600 
—minimum 2 years experience 
Department Head — $6600-$7600 — 
minimum 4 years experience 
23 working days vacation, 15 days sick leave 
annually. 


*Improved salary schedule expected in Jan- 
uary, 1962. Appointments above the mini- 
mum can be made based on experience. 


Apply—Grinton I. Will, Director 
Yonkers Public Library, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our spe- 


cialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
haa Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
ge Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 

ass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
. .) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caeser’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mass. 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng., East 
& West Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

HARD-TO FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. 

FOR SALE: A 1954 Gerstenslager Pioneer Book- 
mobile in good condition. Available after October Ist. 
Price $1975. Contact Miss Miriam Evans, Director, 
Ocean County Library, Toms River, N.J. 

FOR SALE: Walk-in bookmobile. 625 vol. capacity. 
Custom-built in GMC body. 17,297 miles. Write: 
North Castle Free Library, Armonk, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Back issues of: Amer. Anthropologist; 
Annual Rpts., Bulls., Bur. Amer. Ethnology; Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Western Folklore; Southern Folk- 
lore Q.; N.Y. Folklore Q.; Southwestern Jour. Anthro. 
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Robert A. Black, Dept. of Anthro’y, Univ. Wisc., 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE: Used library stack ` 


metal shelves (U-bar or solid flat) nominal 3'6” 
long, nominal 8” or 10” deep, with pin at each end at 
front of shelf and slotted at back to hook onto stack 
upright. Write: Librarian, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 


POSITIONS OPEN z 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. 1 issue $1.00; 11 is- 
sues, yearly $5.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G. Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve rapidly grow- 
ing suburban community, 35 miles from the heart of 
New York City. Opportunity to develop children’s 
services. Be in charge of your own library building 
with a book budget of $6500. Starting salary $5600 
to $6250, depending on experience. 35 hour work 
week, liberal benefits. Write: Director, West Islip 
Library, 43 Hawley Street, West Islip, N.Y 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
city of 52,000. Library school degree and some ex- 
perience required. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Apply: Marion Cook, Librarian, Curtis Memorial Li- 
brary, Meriden, Conn. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian. Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman wi 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge ef 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

REGIONAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, Levittown, Penn- 
sylvania, seeks a director to administer main library 
and branch in Bucks County’s fastest growing com- 
munity. Work with a young, aggressive board to ex- 
pand first-rate library service for 91,500 people living 
in this suburb of Philadelphia-Trenton. Close relation- 
ships with schools and community organizations, and 
a public relations program that makes this job a real 
career-builder (ask our retiring director). Salary 
range $7605-$9551 and travel allowance of $250.00. 
Attendance at professional conferences and meetings 





encouraged. Cost of moving shared by library. Plenty \“——. 


of good, inexpensive housing available. Qualifications: 
A fifth year library degree and five years of adminis- 
trative library experience. Apply to Mrs. Thomas J. 
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Zwierlein Personnel Chairman, 43 Shelter Lane, Lev- 


ittown, Pa 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

SEPTEMBER OPENING for Elementary School 
Librarian—new building, full-time clerical assistant, 
central processing, forward-looking school system, res- 
idential community, fine swimming. Audubon bird 
and flower sanctuaries, 35 miles from New York, Sal- 
ary scale, pension, social security. Beginning salary 
for fifth year with library degree $5174. With experi- 
ence more. Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Li- 
brary, Greenwich, Conn. 

CATALOGER—For the medical research ibay 
of the Division of Laboratories and Research, New 
York State Department of Health, Albany, New "York. 
Interesting and challenging position with part-time 
reference duties; immediately available. Excellent 
working conditions; suburban surroundings; con- 
genial staff; five day-37% hour week with no evening 
or weekend work. Civil Service requirement: Masters 
Degree from accredited graduate library school, some 
cataloging experience desirable but not essential. Ex- 
cellent retirement plan; health insurance; Social 
Security; sick leave; vacation; and other employee 
benefits. Salary range: $5620~-$6850. Send resume to 
Richard H. Mattox, Director of Personnel, NYS 
P pornueni of Health, 84 Holland Avenue, Albany, 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN. Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass. Salary $5000. One month’s vacation 
and usual benefits. Write: Doris Fletcher, Librarian. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For resort community 
on Long Island’s North Shore. Salary $6500-$8900 in 
8 steps. N.Y. State retirement. Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Newly created position. Beginning build- 
ing program for 2 libraries. Apply: Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir. Northport Public Library; Northport, N.Y. 

CATALOGER with or without experience. Women’s 
College near large Eastern city. 37% hour week, one 
month’s summer vacation, liberal seasonal holidays, 
fringe benefits. Salary open. Write to Box 172. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for descriptive cata- 
loging in a large scholarly collection. Knowledge of 
German and French helpful. Apply: Librarian, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Box 111, Princeton, 


*NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also Bookmobile Librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Streets, Trenton 10, N.J. 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 
serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- 
ber libraries, and will be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. Re- 
quirements: Library Science degree. plus six (6) 


Seats experience, three (3) of which must be in Adult 


Services, Salary range: minimum $8250, maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: liberal 
vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 


surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 
Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 

WANTED: ‘experienced librarian to set up and 
have full charge of new library in small community. 
Salary $5200. When applying state degree and experi- 
ence. Address Marion J. Mohr Memorial Library, 
Johnston 11, R.I. 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY of Beirut seeks im- 
mediately 3 department heads to take charge of 
reference and circulation, periodicals division and 
medical library. Requirements: degree in library sci- 
ence, experience and languages. Three-year contract, 
round- -trip travel, salary in accordance with qualifica- 
tions. Apply Teacher Placement, Near East College 
Assoc. 548 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston, staff of 15. As- 
sistant Librarian, maximum $6232. L.S. and adminis- 
trative experience needed. Write Mrs. Lois G. Smith, 
Librarian, Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island Com- 
munity of 50,000. Beginning salary up to $7000. 
Minimum qualifications 2 years experience, L.S. De- 
gree. B-173 

FIELD CONSULTANT needed—to join the staff of 
a large, busy and progressive N.Y. State federated 
system with a vigorous program. An opportunity to 
gain wide and varied experience, to use initiative, 
and to work with community librarians to improve the 
standards of library service. Starting salary $5564 
with three annual increments. Excellent retirement 
system, one month’s vacation, and many fringe bene- 
fits. Requirements—graduate library school degree 
plus four years professional experience. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, director, Monroe County Library 
System, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

WANTED: Librarian to manage staff research li- 
brary of 10,000 volumes on New England rural history 
and to further develop its manuscript collections and 
source materials. Should have American history back- 
ground or experience wita local history collections. 
Salary open, benefits include TIAA retirement, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, insurance, ete. Contact A. J. Wall, 
Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 


southwest 
SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in “exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
J. McNutt. City Manager, 133 East Main Street, 
Scottsdale, Ariz, 

LIBRARIAN. Flourishing, four year Catholic lib- 
eral arts college wants trained librarian. Varied 
duties; experience in cataloging necessary. Pleasant 
conditions, satisfying work, Salary appropriate. Sunny 
climate; capital, university city of 200,000, Position 
open now. Write to Brother Carrol, Librarian, St. Ed- 
ward’s University, Austin 4, Tex 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions: 1) Librarian to head newest regional library 
serving five counties in northwest, including Navajo 
Reservation and Indian Pueblos; bookmobile service, 
“or with small libraries in advisory capacity, set 

p library stations, carry on public relations and 
publicity program. Library science degree required. 
Public Library, extension and/or’ county library ex- 
perience desirable. Entering salary $4620 increasing 
to $4860 in six months, maximum $6420. 2) Assist- 
ant librarian for regional library in beautiful Cimar- 
ron country. Library science degree required. Public 
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library, extension and/or county library experience 
desirable. Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 
in six months, maximum $6060. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
J. Watkins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, N.M. 

BUSINESS AND SCIENCE Librarian to develop 
new department in new air-conditioned building. Sal- 
ery open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene 
Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air-conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

YOUNG ADULTS Librarian to promote challeng- 
ing program. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

PARISH (County) Librarian; library degree re- 
quired and one year of professional experience in 
administrative position, 20 work days paid vacation; 
12 work days sick leave; retirement. Salary $5400. 
Apply: Mr. James M. Reese, President, Grant Parish 
Library Board, Colfax, Louisiana. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA, Librarian I. 3345 to $440 
per month, plus fringe benefits. Live in one of the 
nation’s fastest growing cities in the fabulous Valley 
of the Sun. If you are between the ages of 21 to 55 and 
possess a Library Science degree, send a brief resume 
of your qualifications to: City Personnel Departmert, 
324 West Washington, Phoenix 3, Ariz. 


southeast 
DIRECTOR for tri-county public library in Pied- 


mont North Carolina. L.S. degree required. Generous 
conditions of employment and excellent salary. Po- 
sition now open. Apply: R. B. Griffin, Chm. Drawer 
721, Roxoboro, N.C. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is needed to develop the 
extension program in the newly organized Allegary 
County Library System, Cumberland, Maryland. R=- 
sponsibility for book selection, working with branch 
advisory committees, in-service training, community 
relations. Beginning salary $5500, annual increment, 
Blue Cross, Social Security, Retirement, 4 weeks an- 
nual vacation. Library Science degree required. There 
are 84,000 people in Allegany County, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, 3 hours from Baltimore, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Main library, four branches, book- 
mobile and 74,000 books. Excellent future in the job. 
Apply: Adam Baer, President of Board of Library 
Trustees, 111 Frost Avenue, Frostburg, Maryland. 

HEAD CATALOGER, L.S. degree required with at 
least five years cataloging experience in large public 
library. Age 30-40. Present cataloger retiring. Salary 
open. Desirable working conditions and congenial 
staff. State qualifications in first letter. Fant H. Thorn- 
ley, Director, Birmingham Public Library, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

FIVE POSITIONS OPEN with Arlington County, 
Virginia, Dept. of Libraries, a progressive system with 
professional staff in Washington suburb of 170,000 
population. All positions require fifth year L.S. degree, 
plus experience as follows: (1) Children’s Work Su- 
pervisor ($6040-37300) 3 years professional experi- 
ence in library work, including 1 year in children’s 
field and 1 year in public library; (2) Branch Librar- 
ian ($5120-§6280) I year professional library experi- 
ence and l year experience in public library; (3) 
Children’s Work Librarian ($5120-$6280) 1 year pub- 
lic library experience and 1 year experience in 
children’s work; (4) Young Adult Librarian ($512C- 
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$6280) I year experience in young adult field; (5) 
Librarian I ($4760-$5800) no experience required. 
Promotional opportunities and liberal fringe benefits.” _ 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Director of Personnel, 
Court House, Arlington 1, Va. e 
DIRECTOR of Libraries wanted immediately for | 
Florida’s first regional library. The system consists 
of ten libraries and two bookmobiles serving eight 
counties. Excellent oportunity for an energetic ad- 
ministrator. Usual benefits including month’s vaca- 


_tion. MSLS necessary. Salary open. Apply: William 


C. Airth, Chairman, Suwannee River Regional Li- 
brary. P.O. Box No. 448, Live Oak, Fla. 

THE STATE OF MARYLAND has both beginning 
and advanced Librarian positions now available in 
the Baltimore-Washington areas. These positions are 
at two teachers’ colleges and one legal library, readily 
accessible from pleasant residential areas and lo- 
cated near cultural and historical points of interest. 
Life in Maryland is pleasant, and educational and 
recreational opportunities abound. Starting salary: 
from $5040-$6302 depending on qualifications. Re- 
quire college with one year of training in an ALA 
library school and one year of experience as a librar- 
ian or B.S. in library science and one year in an ALA 
accredited school. For information and application, 
write tc the Commissioner of Personnel, 301 W. Pres- 
ton Street, Baltimore 1. 

CATALOGER. Opening for a cataloger: Experi- 
ence in serials and periodicals desired but not re- 
quired. Library growing, new air-conditioned build- 
ing in kte planning stage. Attractive location within 
easy driving distance of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Washington. Salary $5200-$5600 : 37.5 
hour week. Write: John M. Dawson, Director, Uni- 
versity əf Delaware Library, Newark, Del. 

ASSISTANT, Humanities Division, in a university 
library with an enrollment around 10,000. Good aca- 
demic community. A graduate degree from an ac- 
creditec library school is required; some experience 
is desirable but not essential. A knowledge of the 
literature of the Humanities is also desirable. Vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and state retirement. Salary is $4700- 
$4888 depending upon qualifications. Apply: Director 
. Libraries, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 

la. 

WANTED: Head Librarian—Immediately—Col- 
leton County, Walterboro, S. C. Library Science De- 
eree required, 40 hour week, sick leave, two weeks 
vacation, Social Security, retirement, air-conditione demin 
building, Bookmobile. Write: C. M. Padgett, Chair- 
man, Box 290, Walterboro, S.C. 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA Libraries: Cataloger. 
Graduate library degree, at least three years experi- 
ence, gcod knowledge of Spanish and one additional 
foreign language required. Salary $6000. Architecture 
and Fire Arts Librarian. Graduate library degree, 
major in arts and/or art library experience required. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. Usual benefits, 
faculty zank. 38% hours. One month vacation. Apply 
to: Associate Director, Gainesville, Fla. 


midwest 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for library in progres- 
sive suburban community 45 minutes from Chicago 
Loop. L.S. degree and experience. New building, ex- 
cellent budget, opportunity to develop collection an 
initiate services. Salary open. Write, Librarian, Park 
Ridge P ablic Library, Park Ridge, Ill. 
PUBLICATIONS OFFICER, Association of Col- 


lege and Research Libraries. To serve as business 
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manager and production editor of ACRL journal, 
College and Research Libraries, and to serve as as- 


“sistant to ACRL Executive Secretary. Qualifications: 


Degree from accredited library school; college or uni- 
versity library experience desirable; ability to write 
effectively. Salary $5460-36348. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply: Mark M. Gormley, Executive Secretary, 
ACRL, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of county library system 
in thriving Red River Valley community. Excellent 
opportunity to gain experience in all phases of the 
library field. Salary from $5000 depending on training 
and experience. Write Gerald Knudson, Crookston, 

inn. 

CATALOG, FIRST ASSISTANT. Beginning salary 
up to $6721 depending on experience, with annual in- 
crements to $7565. Credit for military experience. Li- 
brary degree, two years experience required. Sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CATALOG. FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 37%-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation. sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open, Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, HI. 

ASSISTANT ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN. Wis- 
consin State Historical Society, University of Wiscon- 
sin campus. Qualified librarian with year of ac- 
credited training in Library Science. Do searching 
and acquisition with new materials and library gifts. 
Salary range: $401 to $506. Excellent retirement and 
insurance program, Write B. H. Wilcox, Librarian, 
State Historical Society, Madison. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. County Library hav- 
ing 15 branches and 3 bookmohiles. $4550~$5486 in 
five steps. L.S. degree, experience desirable, but not 
required, Social Security, paid hospitalization, pen- 
sion plan, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Miss Joyce 
Pleune, Director, Kent County Library, 726 Fuller 
N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air- 
conditioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 


"anon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 


week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Ml. 

ADMINISTRATORS FOR TWO REGIONAL LI- 
BRARIES in Missouri. Locations in northeast and 
northwest Missouri. A challenging opportunity in 
developing a new service already established. Mini- 
mum qualifications, degree from accredited library 
school, administrative ability and experience. Salary. 
$6000-$7500, depending on qualifications. Apply to: 
Paxton P. Price, State Librarian, Missouri State Li- 
brary, Jefferson City, Mo. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $5200 to $6200 depending upon experience. 


gos vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
A 


pply Joseph M. Pollock, Library, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, IIL. 

DENTISTRY LIBRARIAN, The University of 
Michigan: To be in charge of dental library of over 


12,000 volumes with staff of student assistants only. 
Graduate library degree and some professional library 
experience required; supervisory experience and aca- 
demic background in science very desirable. Mini- 
mum annual salary $6000; 40-hour week, fringe bene- 
fits, liberal vacations, Social Security. Position open 
October 1. Apply to Miss Marjorie M. Tompkins, 
Personnel and Budget Officer, The University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
Needed because present librarian to be married. City 
located in vacation land and beautiful lake area of 
Minnesota. City of 14,000. Recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library. Selary $5800-$6000 or more, 
depending on education and experience. Forty-hour 
week, four-week vacation. Public employment retire- _ 
ment and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in library science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board of 
Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Library degree re- 


quired. Excellent retirement plan, Salary range 


- $5500-$6000 depending upon experience. Apply to 


Librarian, Rock Island Public Library, Rock Island, 


ul. 

ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has a position 
open for a Librarian ll. A degree from an accredited 
library school and two years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary $5616 increasing to 
$6370 by the end of 42 months, Vacation, sick leave, 
group insurance, Social Security, and pension. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public 
pipe 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, 
Mich. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGER for newly remodeled 
library near two of Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Op- 
portunity for recent or rot-so-recent library school 
graduate to help build community programs. Indus- 
trial community. Four weeks paid vacation after first 
year. Excellent state retirement system. Salary $4000- 
a depending on qualifications. Position open. 
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ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN II to take charge 
of Adult Public Services. Graduate degree from ap- 
proved library school and two years experience. 
$5616-$6682, fringe benefits, outstanding library com- 
munity of 36.600 near Detroit. Apply to Leo T. Din- 
nan, Librarian, Oak Park Public Library, 14200 Oak 
Park Blvd., Oak Park 37, Mich. 

ALA’S LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced librarian with special inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Projects Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
some traveling and offers opportunity to be of sub- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. One 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Tl. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beau-iful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
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To read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write anno- 
tations for those selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library school; library experience in 
working with adult books and patrons, preferably in a 
public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluate books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluate annotations. 
Salary, $6126. Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, ard 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IN. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist stafi. To read ard 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; abilicy 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a li- 
brary; ability to write concise, descriptive and evalua- 
tive annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. Vacation, 22 
working days. Send application with full details of 
education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 
Editor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, TH. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
able with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social Secur- 
ity, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for 
study. $5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Li- 
brarian, Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre 
Dame, In d. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in processing, ref- 
erence and extension work. Beginners enter at $5574. 
Salary for experienced librarians ranges up to $8414 
depending upon nature and extent of experience. 
Michigan Civil Service provisions govern, Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Acting State Li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING-—Librarian with library 
science degree to work in City-County Library in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, as Supervisor of Children’s 
Department and Bookmobile. Also opening for a 
Supervisor of Circulation. Pleasant working condi- 
tions, salary range good with usual benefits. Please 
wire or call us for further details. The Jefferson 
City and Cole County Libraries, 210 Adams Street, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

ADMINISTRATIVE POSITIONS——Several attrac- 
tive openings on our staff due to retirements ani 
advancements. Tax levy to be proposed in November 
will finance building program, larger staff, higher 
selaries. Current salary scale listed below; starting 
rate depending upon experience. Month vacalion, 
good retirement. Assistant Director—to specialize in 
personnel, maximum $9240. Head of Technical 
Processes—35,000 volumes added annually, maximum 
$8040. Supervisor of Bookmobile Service—2 large 
semitrailers, maximum $7140, Also have openings 
for two Reference Librarians, $4620~$6240. Write 
James C. Foutts, Director, Public Library, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


LIBRARIAN I, BOYS & GIRLS Department in 
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Main Library. Graduate degree required. Salary 
$5064--$6120. Starting salary dependent upon qualifi- | 
cations and experience. 40 hour (5 day week), 4 
weeks annual vacation, 96 hours annual sick leave, 
Social Security and state retirement plan, Apply: Dan » 
a ee Director, Public Library, Des Moines 9, 


"HEAD, BUSINESS & TECHNOLOGY Department. 
Opportunity to develop and expand service to busi- 
ness, industry and labor. L.S. degree with reference 
or business experience. $5356-$6188 per year. Credit 
for experience. Apply: William W. Bryan, Librarian, 
Peoria Public Library, Peoria, ILN. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN position available, August. 

Salary $5000-$6000 depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Month vacation and usual benefits. Pro- 
vides good experience for future advancement. Head- 
quarters, bockmobile, and 4 stations, circulation over 
200,000. Write: Raymond Baetke, President, Scott 
County Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for Menominee County 
Library. Upper Michigan, Responsible for book- 
mohile service to schools, children’s reading, book 
selection, and work with schools. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary open. Vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary- Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate, 
experienced in all public library work preferred. 
Fine new art room. Salary comparable to that of 
teachers in this area. Write Mr. J. M. Smith, 412 S. 
Jackson Street, Charles City, Iowa. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open: Director of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to improve publie library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of 
Pontiac library staff and work half-time or more 
on N.O.L.C.. and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian II. Salary - $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and Sth year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 
field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 
conditions, very congenial staff, proximity to Detroit 
—~an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Pub- 
lic Libraries, 60 East Pike Street, Pontiac, Mich. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Alembership Promotion. Library schoo] degree™== 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public ré- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. : 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, III. 

CHILDREN’S WORK HEAD—$6320-$7790 (8 
steps). Planning and developing juvenile program 
for library system (9 branches), supervising story 
hours, selecting books for Main Children’s Room 
as basis for systemwide selection, promoting library 
relations, through publicity, booklists, community 
contacts. Graduation from accredited college and li- 
brary schools two vears successful library experi- 
ence including wark with children, Usual fringe bene- 
fits plus. Apply: Miss Alta a Assistant Direc- 
tor, Gar» Publie Library, Gary 

AMERICAN LIBRARY “RSSOCIATION—Assis\ 
ant to the Executive Secretary, Library Administra- 
tion Division. Experienced librarian with special in- 
terest in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, per- 
sonnel, public relations, and library organization. Re- 
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quirements: L.S. degree, 3-4 years public or state 
library experience. Beginning salary: $6642, Social 


` Security, one month vacation, five-day week. Write 


to: Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary, Library 
Administration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IH. 
LIBRARIAN, Episcopal theological seminary, Chi- 
cago suburb. 50,000 plus volumes, new building. $5200 
with Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Social Security and four 
week vacation. Reply to Dean, Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, 2122 Sheridan Road, Evanston, IN. 
IMMEDIATE OPENING: Cataloger to take charge 
of Cataloging Department. Staff of two clerks and 
some student assistance. Additional cataloger pro- 
jected in the 1962/63 budget. Starting salary range 
$5400-$5840, depending on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Knowledge of Library of Congress classification 
desirable. Additional incidental duties in reference, 
circulation and library instruction. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity to gain supervisory experience and 
to participate in the work of a new and growing li- 
brary. The Dearborn Center, at present, consists of 
four large new air-conditioned buildings located on a 
210 acre garden and manor house estate. Delightful 
surroundings and a dynamic atmosphere make the 
Center. an ideal work situation. Apply: Donald E. 
Vincent, Director, University of Michigan, Dearborn 
wo Library, 4901 Evergreen Road, Dearborn, 
ich. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-3$6384 open depending on 
qualifications, Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif, 
LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 


Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 


* YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN—One immediate 
opening as supervisor of Young Adult Services in 
modern, progressive Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Calif. Salary $6024-$7320 depending 
upon experience. Library degree and 2 years of ad- 
ministrative experience required, Write to Kern 
County Personnel Dept., Civic Center, Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

CALIFORNIA’S demonstration cooperative library 
system has opening for a consultant in adult services 
and administration to advise and assist its sixteen 
member libraries in their efforts to reach and surpass 
ALA standards, The system is located in the six- 
county area immediately north of San Francisco, in- 
cluding the lower portion of the scenic Redwood 
Empire and the beautiful Napa Valley. Projects al- 

steady successfully launched include an excellent cen- 


` tralized processing center, regional deposit center, 


joint film collection, private line teletype communica- 
tion and the services of a consultant in children’s 
work, Liberal fringe benefits available. Send qualifica- 


tions and salary desired tc David Sabsay, Coordinat- 
ing Librarian, North Bay Cooperative Library Sys- 
tem, 207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 
ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN: S.F. Bay area; 
salary $543~-$660 per mo. Degree req. Prof. exp. pref. 
Apply Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Vallejo, 


alif, 

LIBRARIAN. Employment opportunities open for 
librarians in Anaheim, California. Salary range for 
beginning-level position is $447~$469-$517-$543. The 
starting salary may be at any point within the exist- 
ing salary range. Anaheim is a growing city of 
115,000, centrally located in the Los Angeles metro- 
politan area. The library is undergoing a period of 
expansion and provides excellent opportunities for 
worthwhile professional experience and advancement. 
A one-million-dollar central library and a new branch 
library are currently under construction, Fringe bene- 
fits include California State Retirement Plan, paid 
health imsurance, paid vacations, sick leave, and 
Credit Union. Graduation from an accredited library 
school is required. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Personnel Department, City Hall, 204 East Center 
Street, Anaheim, Calif. Telephone: KEystone 3-1321. 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Two positions (1) Head of Acquisitions, to purchase 
books and serials for eleven departmental libraries 
(2) Reference and Circulation Librarian I, to give 
service in science and technology. More specific in- 
formation will be provided upon submission of train- 
ing and experience record to Evelyn Huston, Associ- 
ate Director of Libraries, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena, Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings, Librarian I—Chil- 
dren's Division, Librarian I—Reference Division, 
o-step salary scale with automatic advancement to 
2d step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5-day work week; 
12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation, Social Security, 
state retirement, and health insurance. For applica- 
tion and details write Director of Library Service, 
Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN. Assistant in a municipal branch li- 
brary. Salary range $422-$515. Entrance salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. College degree and com- 
pletion of one additional year in an ALA accredited 
school of library science. Personal interview. Apply: 
Personnel Department, City Hall, Riverside, Calif. 

ENTERPRISING? IMAGINATIVE? Do you wish 
to work in a small library that is doing a big job? 
Would you like to participate in the development of 
California’s exciting decentralized cooperative library 
system? There is a new position open in the Santa 
Rosa Public Library for a Junior Librarian in adult 
services. Completion of a graduate program in li- 
brarianship at an ALA accredited school is required. 
No experience is necessary, but an appropriate salary 
will be offered for prior service. Excellent fringe 
benefits available. Write, giving qualifications and 
subject interests, to David Sabsay, City Librarian, 
207 Exchange Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

NEW, growing library has cataloger-reference po- 
sition open. Library school graduate. Two years pro- 
fessional experience. New air-conditioned building in 
pleasant residential community near Los Angeles. 
Minimum $5592, Apply: Lester J. Bergslien, librarian. 


‘Downey City Library, Downey, Calif. 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not nec- 
essary. Salary $4980 and position open now. Circula- 
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tion and Serials Librarian in research library; back- 
ground and experience in biology and agriculture de- 
sirable. Salary $4980 and position open November 1, 
1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riverside, Calif. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree 
needed in Southern California town of 14,000. Ex- 
cellent climate. Salary open. Apply: City Librarian, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 


pacific northwest 
FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 


reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Washington. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library) has open- 
. ings for two assistants. Salaries for graduates of ac- 
credited library schools range from $4728 for recent 
graduates with no experience to $6300 for experienced 
librarians, the exact rate depending upon the expe- 
rience. Degrees from unaccredited schools are recog- 
nized at a somewhat lower scale. Opening also for an 
assistant head of department for Literature and His- 
tory. Graduation from an accredited library school 
and considerable experience required, Salary scale is 
$5988~-$6936. Five-day, 37% hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, private car- 
rier pension plan, and a medical hospitalization plan. 
The library owns a cottage for staff. use at Neah-kah- 
nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic Pacific 
Northwest where the climate is mild and pleasant, 
between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacific 
Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Mult- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, Per- 
sonnel Officer, Library Association of Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. . 

HURRY-HURRY-HURRY. Only two positions 
open: Librarian IV field consultant based in beautiful 
Salem with travel assignments throughout Oregon, 
starting salary $500 per month; Librarian Il, Chil- 
dren’s Librartan, starting salary $440, based at La- 
Grande, friendly college town in eastern Oregon sur- 
rounded by mountains, to give children’s services in a 
tricounty area under an LSA project. Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, Ore. 


hawaii 
STATE LIBRARIAN to administer publie library 
services program for the State of Hawaii. Requires 
BLS and 6 years professional library experience, 4 
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years in an administrative capacity. Salary: $11,064- 


$13,440 per year. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, | 


825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

LIBRARIAN II for young adult section in Wail- 
uku, Maui. Requires BLS and one year professional 
experience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 
bookmobile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- 
brarian II] for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires BLS and one year (1) or three years (III) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries: 
$5328-$6468 (1) and $6468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing sec- 
tion in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cata- 
loging experience. Salary: $6468-$7860. Write to: 
Depar:ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


canada 


CENTEAL BUILDING, five branches. three bock- 
mobiles, $500,000 budget; Canada’s fastest growing 
city, site of provincial capital and university, popula- 
tion 276,000, 180 miles from vacation spots in Cana- 
dian Rockies. Openings for cataloging, reference, 
children’s and branch librarians. Usual additional 
benefits. Beginning salary $5000-$6000 Apply: Ed- 
monton Public Library, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, WLA. (Languages), BSLS seeks position with 


university or college. Interested in technical processes, 
administration. Knowledge of Russian. Location: Eas 
or Midwest. B-98 W z 

UNIVERSITY library administrative position (tech- 
nical services, readers’ services) sought! by male, 47, 
BSLS., MA, Ph.D. (history), fifteen years’ experience 
university acquisitions, some reference and catulog- 
ing. Present salary $7500. B-99-W 

YOUNG WOMAN, B.A., M.L.S., experienced, seeks 
position of responsibility in Philadelphia area, Janu- 
ary, 1962. Write: Box C-1-W 

CATALOGER, mature woman, experienced uni- 
versity and public libraries, desires change. Good 
French, German, Italian, some Spanish. Dry climate, 
Mounta:n States preferred. Box C-2-W 





Rates for Classified Adversiting: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


Effective in the January 1962 issue, classi- 
fied advertising will be $1.25 a printed 
line: ALA members 75¢. This will apply 
to all ads in this issue, regardless of date 
they were placed. 
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Also Available for Oversize Books 


Demco Plastic Book Supports have 


been so enthusiastically accepted since AVAILABLE IN FIVE COLORS 
their introduction ...a new oversize Order by number. Colors may be assorted. 
Plastic Book Support has now been OVERSIZE — No. 772 Spray Green, No. 773 Tan, 
added to the line. No. 774 Red, No. 771 Gray, No. 770 Black 

A: i The new size, 6” x 9”, is of similar PACKED TEN TO THE CARTON. 10 - 75¢ each; 

`+ styling “to'the ‘original standard size. | ffan 18 caog each * “°° 7° "OOF each; Less 
Made of Polystyrene, they’re tough STANDARD —~ No. 767 Spray Green, No. 768 Tan, 
and rugged to take stress and strain. No. 769 Red, No. 766 Gray, No. 764 Black 
They will not knife your books, nor MINIMUM ORDER— 10. 10 to 99+35¢ each; 
will they scratch table tops or shelves. 100 to 500 - 30¢ each 


Order a supply ... some of both Write for prices on larger quanilties. 
sizes. You'll find Demeo Plastic Book 
- Supports the colorful, attractive, mod- . 


ern way to display books on desk, £ 
table or shelf. 4 


*High Impact € Be 
Polyst : e Standard size may also be ordered with Hoifast 
OIETARA R. i Non-Skid Plastic Base at 126 additional. 


All prices Include transportation charges. 





Composition Cork Base Available 
Both sizes of book ends may be ordered 
with Composition Cork Base. 

Regular size 156 additional 

Large size 226 additional 













LIBRARY SUPPLIES 50 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. Box 852, Fresno, Calif. YRARS OF 
SERVICE 
Box 4231, Hamden 14, New Haven, Conn, TO LIBRARIES 






For Complete Details. Write For Descriptive Folder 








The literary 
treasures of 
two worlds 
are here 


This vault at University Micro- 
films holds tens of thousands of books 
and periodicals from the finest re- 
search libraries of the Old and New 
Worlds. Your library can share them. 

Perhaps you need to strengthen 
some part of your collection, broaden 
source material holdings, or expand 
to meet the demands of a new age of 
library growth. Whatever your plans, 
University Microfilms can be of serv- 
ice. The collections include, for ex- 
ample: 

ENGLISH BOOKS, selected from 
Pollard and Redgrave’s Short Title 
Catalog, 1475-1640 and Wing’s Short 
Title Catalog, 1641-1700; ENGLISH 
LITERARY PERIODICALS of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries; AMER- 
ICAN CULTURE SERIES I and II, 
from Columbus letter of 1493 to 
books of 1876; IRISH newspapers; 
OSSERVATORE ROMANO, BAP- 
TIST books, 1526-1837; RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE works. 

Those are but.a small part of the 
collections available here. Write for 
Catalog 12 for complete information. 
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M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin W hen Writing Our Advertisers 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


“The Scroll,’ by John Rood, 
on the Nicollet Avenue side of 
the new Minneapolis Public 
Library Building, inspired by 
the discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The designs were in- 
tended to be “reminiscent of 
shapes found in nature, which 
in leaving its mark on the land 
writes a vast impersonal his- 
tory.” 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
dées not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Mary Falvey 
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The ALA headquarters library has a number 
of new kinescopes, films, tape recordings, and 
film strips, all of which are available on loan 
to other libraries. Included are a half-hour panel 
discussion, “Are Libraries Doing Enough?” 
featuring Representative John E. Fogarty, Rose 
Vainstein, and Francis St. John; a half-hour in- 
terview with John Eastlick on some of the prob- 
lems facing libraries in the current decade; and 
a film clip of a television interview with Mrs. 
Spain on the library mission to Russia. The last 
two items were filmed during the Cleveland .Con- 
ference. A full list of audio-visual materials 
available from the library will be furnished on 


request. 
* 


The Rosenberg Library, Galveston’s public li- 
brary, suffered serious water damage in the 
recent hurricane. Basement flooding caused ex- 
tensive damage to the bound periodicals, the 
government documents, and the nonfiction col- 
lection. Charles O’Halloran, Rosenberg librarian, 
is doing what he can through the United States 
Book Exchange, the Association of Research 
Libraries, and the Duplicates Exchange Union 
to restore the loss, but he invites librarians whose 
duplicate holdings are not available through 
these agencies to let him know what they can 
offer in the categories named, particularly in 
long runs of general periodicals. 


* 


Libraries interested in displaying the winning 
books in the 1961 Southern or Midwestern Books 
Competition should send requests before the 
end of December to S. B. Gribble, assistant to 
the director, University of Kentucky Libraries, 
Lexington. Requests should be made for three 
months in order of preference between February 
and December 1962. 


* 


- Althea Warren, president of ALA in 1943-44, is 
the subject of a biography, Fervent and Full of 
Gifts, by Martha Boaz of the University of 
Southern California Library School (Scarecrow 
Press, $4.50). 

* 
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A laboratory for research on the preservation of 
books end other library materials is being estab- 


lished at the Virginia Historical Society, Rich- ` 


mond, under a $125,100 grant from the Council 
on Library Resources. The contract is with Wil- 
liam J. Barrow, the documents restorer who has 
already done distinguished work under Council 
auspices resulting in the development of a per- 
manent book paper now being produced by 
several manufacturers. Mr. Barrow will head the 
new laboratory and presumably will continue his 
document restoration at the Virginia State Li- 
brary. 

The Council has also granted $13,200 to the 
Music Library Association to assure full Ameri- 
can participation in the International Inventory 
of Musical Sources (to 1800) now in preparation 
abroad. 

For announcements of new grants to the Li- 
brary Technology Project, see the project’s 
monthly department in this issue. 


* 


Arthur Owens’ short article, “Good Libraries 
Are Not a Luxury,” has been in continuous de- 
mand since it was published in the June issue. 
Within a few weeks Mr. Owens had received 
more than 75 letters of appreciation from 28 
states, and requests for reprints have continued 
to come to him and to ALA headquarters. Those 
who hare been unsuccessful in obtaining reprints, 
and otkers who would like to have them, will 
want to know that the Public Library Association 
now has an ample supply. Samples and small 


quantities will be sent free. Larger orders will be 
filled at $1.60 a hundred. 


* 


The Alebama legislature has passed unanimously 


a bill enabling the state Public Library Service 


to set 1p a scholarship and study grant pro- 
gram. Initially, one scholarship for attendance 
at an accredited library school and seven study 
grants Jor ten weeks of library training will be 
given annually. The recipient of the scholarship 
must agree to work for at least two years in the 
state’s Library Service Act program. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Beamguard is director of the Alabama Pub- 
lic Library Service. Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk 
is chairman of the Alabama Library Association’s 
Legislative Committee. 


* 


“I should like to express my appreciation to the 


American Library Association for its continued 
and unfiagging concern with intellectual freedom. 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 


to continue in active demand. All are recommended 


by library media 


and are basic for the library market. Starred titles have been 
professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
“A testament of a gallant and vivacious 
woman who has devoted so much of her 
time in the interests of our country. For 


all public libraries.”— Library Journal. 
Illustrated. LC 61-12222. $6.95 


WALTER LORD 


*A TIME TO STAND 

The Epic of the Alamo | 
Seen as a Great National Experience 
The author of A Night to Remember re- 
creates the last hours of the Alamo as 
brilliantly as he dramatized the last hours 
of the S.S. Titanic. Illustrated. 

LC 61-10209. $4.95 


WILLIAM BENTON | 
THE VOICE OF LATIN AMERICA 
“He makes many suggestions as to how 
the United States can help the 
Latin American countries and thereby 
strengthen U. S.-Latin American relations 


... For all collections.”— Library Journal. 
Illustrated. 


. MILO M. QUAIFE, MELVIN J. 
WEIG and ROY E; APPLEMAN 
*THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG 
“Undoubtedly the most authoritative book 
in its field .... All public and school 
. libraries would be well advised to own a 
copy.”— Library Journal. Illustrated: 


LC 61-6428, $4.95 
0. G. SUTTON 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE ATMOSPHERE 
The Science of Meteorology 


The Director-General of the British Me- 
teorological Society explains meteorology 
as a science, not just as a means of cata- 
loguing various types of weather. A new 
volume in the ER MODERN SCIENCE 
Series. Illustrated. LC 61-6442. $5.95 


LC 61-12227. $3.95 


MARIO PEI 
*xTALKING YOUR WAY AROUND 
THE WORLD 
By a leading philologist — a guide to the 
principal languages of Europe, Africa and 
Asia, with phrases that the tourist will. 
find useful. LC 61-8612. $3.75 


HY STEIRMAN and 
GLENN D. KITTLER 


*TRIUMPH 
The Incredible Saga of the 
First Transatlantic Flight 


“The story of how three giant, cumber- 

some Navy planes ‘made the first 

transatlantic flight ~ in 1919 — is still one 

of the great classics of aviation.” 

— VIRGINIA Kirkus. Illus. LC 61-10216. 

$4.50, HARPERCREST Library Binding, 
Net $3.99 - 


AIR MARSHAL 
SIR ROBERT SAUNDBY 


XAIR BOMBARDMENT 
The Story of Its Development 


“Provocative reading ... Military history 
of the use of bombs from World War I 
on.” Library Journal. Illustrated. 

LC 61-10226. $5.00 


GERALD S. HAWKINS 
*SPLENDOR IN THE SKY 


“A superior overall historical survey of 
astronomy, and because of the wide scope 
of its cultural references and fine clear 
style, it is one of the best and most inter- 
esting introductions to the subject 
available.” —VIRGINIA Kirkus. Illustrated. 

LC 61-10222. °$5.95 


EMILY KIMBROUGH 
*PLEASURE BY THE BUSLOAD 


“A devoted audience of her listeners and 
her readers will welcome this journey 
through Portugal with the irrepressible 
Emily.” —VIRGINIA Kirkus. Illustrated. 
LC 61-6195. $3.95 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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a guide to 
Phonograph Records 


’ WRITTEN BY EDUCATORS FOR EDUCATORS 


72 Pages — Completely New! 


Capitol-Angel's authoritative 
reference work on educational music 


With the cooperation of an editorial board of lead- 
ing American Educators, we have broadened the 
entire concept of this new audio visual guide. At 
the same time,.we have retained the carefully organ- 
ized, easy-to-find arrangement of the 1960 edition. 
Its 72 pages include such features as: 


Valuable new sections added: Spoken Word 
.. Basic Music Library... Great Recordings of 
the Century... History of Jazz. 
Over ‘300 albums.-illustrated, graded and 
evaluated in terms of teaching usage by an 
authority in each field; 
Every major category introduced by an, article 
written by a leading educator or musician. 

- All categories: augmented by. albums recom- 
mended by educators. More: than 100 listings 
added. 


Indispensable! Every library should have copies of 
. this reference work on educational music. Libraries 
and educators—-25¢ per copy. (Others — 50¢.) Use 
the coupon, or your own letterhead. 






Ss ee ne es a se a 


Music Educational Department 
CAPITOL TOWER, 1748 N. Vine St. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For 25¢ enclosed, please send me a copy of 
your new 72-page EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
GUIDE 1961-62 EDITION. 


NAME 
AFFILIATION 
ADDRESS 


CITY/ZONE/STATE 


+ 
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196l. 


Too often zhese days we are individually reluc- 


tant to make ourselves heard above the cacophony - 


of the freedom robbers. But there is no doubt 
where our organization stands, and we should be 
very proud.”—Albert M. Johnson, ‘chairman, 
Tennessee Library Association Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, in Tennessee Librarian, July 
. 000 





NEW ALA EXHIBITS AND PAMPHLETS 


Two new traveling ALA exhibits are being 
scheduled by the Library Administration Division. 

GOALS FOR ACTION is a triangular,’ three- 
panelei exhibit illustrating the needs of college 


and university, public, and school libraries. The - 


exhibit can be used as a unit, or any of the 

panels on the three types of libraries can be used 

separately. The exhibit is based on the ALA 

Goals for Action published in the April 1959 

Bulletin, and was developed through the efforts 

of the Library Services Branch, Office of Educa- 

tion, in cooperation with the ALA. Each of the 
units is 74 feet high, 8 feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep, requizing an eight-foot booth as a minimum 
display area. Each panel is free-standing, and no 
tools are required for assembly. A folder has 
been prepared for use with the exhibit and is 
supplied free in quantity when the exhibit is 
shipped. The leaflet is also available separately. 

Sample copies are free, 100 are priced at $4; 

500 at $15; 1000 at $20; 5000 at--$90.. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS OF RECRUITING ‘is a 
single-panel exhibit, also 714 feet high, 8 feet 
wide, and 2 feet deep. A number of brochures 
are available for use with the exhibit. The fol- 
lowing are free in quantities up to 25: “Should 
You Be a Librarian?” “A Rewarding Career Is 
Waiting for You-~It’s in Hospital Librarianship,” 
“Employment Outlook for Librarians,” “The. 
Natural History of the Librarian,” and “Ac- 
credited Library Schools.” The following are 
available in quantities of 200-400: “At the Very 
Center of Every Area of National Emphasis— 
the Librarian,” “Are You Telling the Library 
Story?” and “ A Recruitment Primer.” Sample 
copies of the following are free; multiple copies 
are priced as noted: 

“A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You—It’s 
in School Librarianship”—25 for $2; 50 for 
$3.25: 100 for $3.50; 250 for $8; 500 for 
$15.30. 

“To Be a Librarian”—25 for $2.50; 50 for $4.50; 
100 for $8; 250 for $18; 500 for $32. 

“Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants-in-Aid, Loan 
Funds, and Other Assistance for Library Edu- 
cation”—10 copies free; 50¢ a copy thereafter. 
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“Professional Education for Librarianship’”-— 
25 for $1.25; 50 for $2; 100 for $3.50; 250 
for $8; 500 for $15.50. 

Both these exhibits come ready for use and are 
available without charge other than shipping 
costs. 

As noted in earlier issues, the Library Adminis- 
tration Division is also distributing “Definitions 
for Library Statistics,” a 16-page pamphlet de- 
signed as a preliminary draft of a guide for 
gathering important statistics, at 75 cents a copy. 
Copies of “Interim Report and Appraisal on the 
North Carolina Recruiting Conference and the 
North Carolina Recruiting Project” have been 
received by the division office and will be dis- 
tributed free as long as the supply lasts. eee 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1962 STEERING 
COMMITTEE 
The Steering Committee for National Library 
Week 1962, to be celebrated April 8-14, has been 
announced by BERNARD BARNES, vice president of 
Time, Inc., the new chairman. 

Vice chairmen are Mrs. FLOoRRINELL F. Mor- 
TON, president of ALA, and Donato H. Mc- 
GANNON, president of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company, 

Newly appointed members, other than Mrs. 
Morton, are Curtis G. BENJAMIN, chairman of 
the board, McGraw-Hill Book Company; FRANCES 
HENNE, professor in the Columbia University li- 
brary school; Ken McCormick, vice president 
and editor-in-chief, Doubleday and Company; 
Frank E. TAYLOR, editorial director, Racine 
Press; and Mrs. Raymonp A. Younc, past presi- 
dent, American Library Trustee Association. 

Others who served on the 196] committee and 
will continue for the coming year are WILLIAM 
R. Apnams, president, St. Regis Paper Company; 
CHARLES B, ANDERSON, chairman of the board, 
American Booksellers Association; WILLIAM 
BERNBACH, president, Doyle Dane Bernbach, 
Inc.; GiLBeERT W. CHAPMAN, president, New 
York Public Library; Emerson Greenaway, di- 
rector, Free Library of Philadelphia; Oscar 
~ Katz, vice president in charge of programs, 
CBS Television Network; Dan Lacy, managing 
director, American Book Publishers Council; 
A. Epwarp MILLER, publisher, McCall’s: WiL- 
LIAM I. Nicwoxs, editor and publisher, This 
Week; ELmo Roper, Elmo Roper and Associates: 
Francis R. St. Jonn, librarian, Brooklyn Public 
` Library; Norman H. Srrouse, president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company; and THEODORE 
WALLER, vice president, Grolier Society, Inc. 

eee 


Lippin- 
Books recommended 
in leading library media’ 








THE NEW YORK I KNOW 


By Marya MANNES with photographs 
by Hers Snirzer. “A native New 
Yorker writes of those sections of the 
city which she knows best: the West 
70’s, Central Park, Park Avenue, 
Broadway, Greenwich Village, and the 
urban rivers. Her affection does not 
preclude an objectivity that notes 
changes in the city’s face and spirit... 
Striking black-and-white photographs 
complement and enrich a many-fac- 
eted portrait of an ever-interesting 
subject.” — * The Booklist (Suggested 
for the Small Library). 

52 photographs. 


$7.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL HERO 


| 
Studies in the French Novel, 1880-1955 
By Vicror BROMBERT. “A professor 
. of French literature at Yale traces the 
| emergence of the intellectual hero in 
l the French novel, showing that the 
intellectual has .. . become the key 
literary personage .. . of such writers 
as Zola, France, Malraux, Sartre, 
t Camus, and de Beauvoir... An in- 
A cisive critical commentary offering 
fresh insights for the reflective reader.” 
| ` — * The Booklist. $5.00 
} 


LEANING ON A COLUMN 


By GEorRGE Drxcn. What the creator 
of the eagerly read column,“Washing- 
ton Scene,” has learned about 
policemen and Presidents, senators, 
party-list merchants and First Ladies 
in his 18 years in the nation’s capital 
— not a collection of his columns. “His 
remarks about the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administretions are interesting 
as well as funny ... recommended as 
an entertaining book.” 

— *Library Journal. 


Re BACLT e E, + OPIS ET IN, BON PATOL AERATOR S SITE PEA ANNI tan Ts 


$3.95 


N J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA” AND NEW YORK 
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A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS ' 
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LIBRARY INSTA 


TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF 





è STYLING —— Traditional or decorator with 

choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 

tiful wood finishes — autumn maple, carmel 

maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- ° 
terns for maximum utility. 


e CONSTEUCTION —— The most extensive use 

of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic : 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 

life. 


e WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 


REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
... ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 
is designed, manufactured .and fio- e INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 


ished by Buckstaff; thereby assuring ae 
you of more closely matched library VERO aes 
components in every respect, e DISTRIEUTION —— Nationwide. 


© COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Buckstaft Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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The good habits you teach your students now, during 
their elementary school years, will help them also in 
their high school and college careers—may even make 
the difference between their success and failure. That is 
why you want to teach them correct lifetime reference 
skills early. Britannica Junior in your classroom makes 
this possible. 

Britannica Junior is the one reference library with 
content edited specifically for elementary school stu- 
dents. It is the only grade-school-level encyclopaedia 
with a one-volume index, making it an invaluable tool 
for teaching lifetime reference skills. 

BJ’s Ready Reference Index is modeled after adult ref- 
erence indexes. It makes the fascinating information in 
BJ’s 15 volumes easier to find, easier to use. And it 
teaches the adult reference skills your students will need 
in the future. 

No wonder more and more elementary schools are 
making Britannica Junior standard classroom equip- 
ment! 


ONE VOLUME 
is the key to 

every reference skill 
your students will 
ever need! 
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For your free copy of a new Britannica 
teaching unii, “A Guide to Teaching 
Reference Skills,” write John R. Rowe, - 
Dept. 409, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Don't buy an 
-office copying 





BORROW OURS. The Xerox 914 Copier costs you nothing; all you pay for are copies ($95 a month 
for the first 2,000 copies). You'll be paying about 5¢ a copy—certainly no more and probably less 
than you pay now. And here’s what you'll get: 1, Copies on ordinary paper. Copies that last as long 
as the paper lasts. 2. Fast copies. Seven copies a minute, automatically, by turning a knob and 


pushing a button. 3. Clear, precise copies. Anything you can see (colors, too), the 914 will copy ini 


black and white. 4. No adjustments. No wet chemicals to add. The 914 is a dry machine. Bone dry. 
5. Copies you can use. Every copy is a perfect copy. (In your present calculations, are you. adding 
the cost of copies that wind up in your wastepaper basket?) 

Call your Xerox representative. Come in and see the 914 Copier perform. Xerox offices are in princi» 
pal U.S. and Canadian cities. (if our arithmetic doesn't convince you, the copies will.) XE ROX 





XEROX CORPORATION, 612 LYLE AYE., ROCHESTER, N, Y, CORPO ALON 





Libraries are Not Businesses 


Insofar as the Circulation Control studies made 
by the George Fry management consultant firm 
offer new facts and a fresh viewpoint they are cer- 
tainly valuable to librarians, and the Council on 
Library Resources can be thanked for providing 
the survey's cost. 

It is clear, to this librarian at least, that some 
of the conclusions and recommendations resulting 
may be invalid, however, because of a basic fal- 
lacy in the application of business experience to 
libraries. In the course of my conversation with 
W. J. Biehl, chairman of the Fry company, 
about this, he revealed over and over the fixed 
idea that large library systems are a business and 
had better adopt the lessons learned by the big 
corporations in what he regards as comparable 
operations, and that we must sell our product 
and our service. Indeed, if I understood Dr. Biehl, 
he roundly declared he meant “sell” literally, 
not figuratively. Not because of mere semantic 
or purist objections to this as a misleading meta- 
phor, but because I believe a fundamental fal- 
lacy is involved, I raise an objection to such 
thinking. 


For example, if a supermarket chain can re~ 


duce its costs by shifting to the customers, with- 
out any significant outcry or Joss of trade, func- 
tions formerly performed by their employees, this 
is indeed good business, and vital in that com- 
petitive chain-store area. The cost to the super- 
market has been reduced, and the customers, hav- 
ing no practical alternative, take more of their 
own time to do their shopping, and give up the 
former option to be waited on, to choose among 
brantls, ask the grocer’s advice, comment on 
prices, etc. 

Again, as a business customer, you may have 
to assemble the toy or lawn mower or bicycle you 
buy, to save the store’s time and costs. 

But to.say that if there is anything in their 
methods that can be applied to reduce libraries’ 
costs in circulating books or other operations by 
shifting the burden to individual borrowers, it 
should be done—this is where the fallacy comes 
in. The real cost of lending a book is not, repeat 
not, the library’s budgeted figures—it also in- 


cludes the unspecified and unknown but substan- 
tial cost of the borrower's time. Businesses can 
sail as close to the wind as possible on this, and 
prosper. Libraries, I say, cannot ethically ignore 
the reader’s own time costs, and may suffer if 
they do. 

If it is cheaper, all things considered, for li- 
brary clerks to charge out books than for Tom, 
Dick, and Harry to self-charge them, and the li- 
brary has been serving borrowers this way, then 
the improvements it should investigate are only 
those that save clerical time, or improve or sim- 


‘plify controls, without using more customer time 


or diminishing the library’s ability to serve. 

The library, like the post office, is a public- 
owned utility, a service utility, and it is funda- 
mentally different from a private business. The 
danger is that a loose carry-over of catch phrases, 
formulas, theories, practices, and equipment 
from business to libraries may destroy our per- 
ception of libraries’ real nature. 

- Certainly we can learn from business methods, 
but when someone says “you've got to sell your 
library service, sell your books, you’ve got to 
realize you’re just a big business now,” the only 
sensible reply is, “No sale!” 

My remarks do not apply to the published re- 
port or to the excellent purposes of the study but 
to attitudes and voiced views in connection with 
discussion of it, some of which I consider perilous 
to public service. 

Rospert D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Public Library 


The point of view of the circulation control study 
was stated in its preface: “The study of: cir- 
culation control systems has demonstrated how 
accepted management techniques can be effec- 
tive in improving and simplifying operating 
methods in libraries. If applied to the entire book- 
processing operation, systems and procedures 
should result that would permit librarians to 
devote more time to the purely professional re- 
quirements of their jobs.” The public library ob- 
jective assumed by the study is to offer “the op- 
portunity for every literate American to continue 
his self-education ... [and] the opportunity for 
every individual to grow culturally through a 
greater understanding of literature, the arts, and 
religion....” (Preface, p. iii-iv.)—En. 


Cause for Alarm~--But to Whom? 

A patron with a “cause” came in recently armed 
with a copy of the enclosed reprint from Human 
Events for September 8. The Booklist has been a 
respected source of unbiased reviews, and I am 
concerned when a reference to it is in the tone 
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of the one appearing in this article. 

To alert and prepare librarians who may have 
to cope with other patrons, similarly equipped, 
it seems to me this article warrants editorial 
comment. 

GEORGE G. Bascock, librarian 
Winnetka (IU.) Public Library 


With his usual alertness, Mr. Moore had already 
secured a copy of this article, and reviews and 
comments on it in the Intellectual Freedom de- 
partment in this issue. Those coming into con- 
tact with such publications for the first time will 
find valuable background information in “The 
American Right Wing,” by Ralph E. Ellsworth 
and Sarah M. Harris, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School Occasional Paper No. 59, Novem- 
ber 1960.—En. 


~ 


Yes, Ivan Reads 


When I returned from Moscow a few days ago, 
I found the July-August ALA Bulletin, the cover 
of which showed the American Library Mission 
to Russia. That very morning on the Russian 
TU-104B jet from Moscow to Copenhagen, I had 
started to write my own impressions of the li- 
braries of Moscow visited during my five days 
there. The title that I had chosen for my report 





was—~you guessed it—‘“Yes, Ivan Reads!” 

Everyone in Moscow reads—on the buses, or 
the streets, in the parks, in the lobbies ‘of hotels, 
in restaurants, on the metro, in the homes, in‘ 
libraries—everywhere. They read not only news- 
papers, for the latest editions of which they 
queue up in long lines, but also books of all 
types—serious, nonfiction, technical books.as well 
as fiction, in hard covers or in paper ones (not 
really like our paperbacked pocket books, but 
quarios and octavos in cheap paper bindings), 
thick volumes and thin monographs, 

And the bookstores? They have more book- 
stores, it seemed to me, than we have taverns 
in Buffalo. Book stands are everywhere—not like 
the magazine stands in our bus or railroad sta- 
tions. for they sell only books. They can be 
found on main and side streets, in metro stations, 
in public squares and parks, even in the hotel 
lobby. 

The first Russian establishment that I visited 
was a bookstore. I could not avoid it because it 
was the first store I encountered across the street 
from my hotel. I went there to buy a Russian- 
English dictionary, because I felt that eventually 
my Russian would fail me in library terminology. 
I was disappointed in not finding what I wanted. 
I noted that there were no books at all in any 


Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 
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The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs--priĘrts 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-sef work; yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fosil- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
boergain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio 5t., Chicago 10, I[Hinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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Western languages for sale there, but hundreds 
of translations were displayed prominently— 
particularly, as Mr. Rogers pointed out, from 
authors such as Mark Twain, Jack London, and 
Hemingway. Chinese-Russian and Russian- Chin- 
ese dictionaries were plentiful. 

There were many customers, and they were 
not just browsing—they were really buying. The 
prices were low. [ asked for works by M. Lermon- 
tov and the clerk brought me a four-volume set, 
saying that I was lucky because that was the last 
copy. The cost was 2 rubles—about $2.20—for 
the complete, hard-bound works of Lermontov! 

No other city visited during my study of com- 
parative librarianship this summer—London, 
Paris, Munich, Frankfort, Mainz, Bonn, Heidel- 
berg, Zurich, Geneva, Milan, Rome, etc.—none 
of them impressed me with the number of visible 
readers as did Moscow. Yes, indeed, Mr. Rogers, 
I, too, found that Ivan does read! 

STANLEY Å. ELMAN 
Technical Abstracter 


Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALA Program Activities 


May I extend my congratulations to you for the 
excellent presentation of ALA Program Activities 
in the September ALA Bulletin? 


New Reprints 


It is obvious that a tremendous amount of work 
was involved in its preparation. Surely, it should 
be required reading for all ALA members, 
and it will undoubtedly be used to recruit new 
members. 

Having been a school librarian, I know that 
teachers who elect to join their local, state, and 
national associations (and sometimes not entirely 
voluntarily) will for the total dues assessment 
have an annual expenditure of something around 
forty or fifty dollars. Even those who quibble 
find it hard to dispute the accomplishments of 
their associations. 

Really genuine financial support from its mem- 
bers could make future ALA activity reports 
even more inspiring than the current one. It is ` 
not hard for someone who has been a member 
for almost thirty years to see what great strides 
the Association has made. From those better 
salaries that ALA was instrumental in achieving 
for us throughout the nation, surely there can be 
earmarked that comparatively small amount that 
we all owe ALA, members or not. 

GERTRUDE ODELL, reference librarian 
San Bernardino (Calif.) Public Library 


Miss Odell’s letter is typical of a number of 
comments on the PEBCO program memorandum 
in the September issue-——Ep. ece 


C. H. Grandgent 
An Introduction to Vulgar Latin. 





219 pages, cloth. 1907 (Reprint Hafner Publishing Co., 1961) $3.75 
Klussmann, Rudolf 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum et Graecorum et Latinorum. 
Die Literatur von 1878-1896 einschliesslich umfassend. 
4 parts bound in 2 vols. Leipzig 1909-13 (Reprint 1961) 





$44.00 


+ 


i J. 5. Phillimore 


Index Verborum Propertianus. 


111 pages, cloth. Oxford 1905 (Reprint 1961) 
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Globe-Wernicke salutes... 
The College of Saint Thomas 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


‘ture houses 


1000 volumes, swith e ĉXpansion possi 
ion possi- 


ple up to 200 000, a 
and is dedicated 
to the Proposition 


The College of St. ‘Thomas, like so many fine colleges and universities everywhere, is. 


expanding library facilities . . . providing students and faculty with an atmosphere 
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of quiet efficiency in which to pursue knowledge. We of Globe-Wernicke are gratified 
that our functional and highly flexible library equipment is used extensively through- 
out many of these institutions of higher learning. 


Time-motion engineered book stack equip- 
ment by Globe-Wernicke is a direct aid in 
realizing a smoothly functioning library. If 
you’re considering a new library, or mod- 
ernizing an existing one, Globe-Wernicke’s 
library engineers are available to aid in the 
solving of planning and layout problems. 
There is no obligation. Write today for 
complete information, Dept. Q-11. 





WERNICKE 
Qa 
eo: all 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. * CINCINNATI 12, OHIO ... makes business a pleasure 
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OTHER CHRONICLES OF THE CIVIL 
WAR ON MICROFILM LISTED IN MICRO 
PHOTO’S “NEWSPAPERS OF THE CIVIL 


WAR”, including . New York Herald, 


Charleston Daily Courier, Atlanta Southern ` 


Confederacy, New Orleans Daily Picayune, 
Boston Daily Journal, Macon Daily Telegraph, 
Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig. 


Write to 
MICRO PHOTO, 
1700 Shaw Ave. »* 


INC. 
Cleveland 12 


for Civil War Newspaper Booklet and for complete listing 
of periodicals on microfilm from 1850 to 1900 
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| br ‘etl -x (Complete Microfilm 
a) n mur tol Be file covers 1855-1900) 
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(Complete Microfilm 
file covers 1857-1900) 


Also on Microfilm . . . the 
Periodicals of the Civil War 


and the ante-bellum and 
post-bellum periods... 


SCRIBNER'’S MONTHLY (Century Maga- 
zine)—Famous Civ! War papers, starting 
with two articles on the John Brown Raid 
written from opposite viewpoints. . . en- 
larging to a 3 year series of articles by the 
men who directed the battles—Gens. Grant, 
McClellan, Eads, Porter, Johnston, Hill, 
Longstreet, Beaurezard. 


SOUTHERN REVIEW— Official exponent of 
the lost cause. Robert E. Lee wrote to its ed- 
itor, Albert Taylor Bledsoe, ‘You must take 
care of yourself; you have a great work to do; 
we all look to you for our vindication”? 


THE GALAXY—Recollections of Generals . 
Custer and James Grant Wilson; narratives 
of James Franklin Fitts 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Three to five 
long articles every year covering war matters 


KNICKERBOCKER Violently “Copperhead” 
before its decease 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN — Containing arms 
and naval devices ` 
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PLUS... SKILLED WORKMANSHIP, 
ADEQUATE PLANT FACILITIES, and 
A GENUINE DESIRE TO SERVE YOU 


Heckman takes all the steps in seeing 
that you get quality Library Binding. 

Quality Library Binding is the most in- 
expensive you can buy. 


When you deal with Heckman, you can 
be sure that your dollars are spent wisely. 


@G¢eseeeaeovesvseaeeeconogeevevevegasd 


to 
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THE TAILFINS OF TELEVISION 


These are the musings of a TV devotee who 
first turned on his own set January 20 of this 
year. The date is not unimportant, for millions 
of others saw the splendid TV coverage of the 
presidential inauguration—not only the prin- 
cipal events but the revealing sidelights as 
well. Such unexpected gestures as the President 
rising in his limousine during the parade and 
tipping his hat to his father gave a special 
value to the depiction of the great event around 
which they were clustered. They seemed to 
promise that the new set in the living room 
would be a new window on the world. Thus are 
TV devotees made. 

Some TV devotees become addicts, hope- 
lessly spinning the selector dial hour after 
hour. Others see the great potential of the 
medium, look for the realization of that po- 
tential in its everyday product, and cannot 
abide the gulf between the two. They are at 
once the truest’ devotees and the most livid 
critics of television. John Mason Brown put 
himself into a peculiar position some years ago 
when he stated for publication: 


I fee] this—and I feel it passionately—people 
who deny themselves television deny themselves 
eee in life today. They are horse-and- 
uggy; they are atrophied; they are self-exiled 
from the world. They suffer from the most pain- 
ful illiteracy, which is that of the literate. 


These are the words of a devotee, but Mr. 
Brown is speaking of television as it might be, 
not as it is. It would be interesting to know how 
many hours a week his television set is turned 
on. Chairman Minow of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission came nearer the 
truth about television as it is when he de- 
scribed it as a vast wasteland. But he exag- 
-gerated a little: it is more like a desert relieved 
by a few sparkling oases which seem all the 
more beautiful because they are so small and so 
very few. 


The oppressive dreariness of the great bulk 
of television programing is so obvious that it 
does not need to be argued, but there are other 
criticisms of TV as it is for which the indus- 
try’s apologists have found ingenious de- 
fenses. One of them is the belief that juvenile 
delinquency is encouraged by the many depic- 
tions of unreasoning violence seen on televi- 
sion. It is pointless for apologists of the indus- 
try to say, as they do, that there is no research 
evidence of this influence. Identification is the 
strongest appeal that any representational form 
of entertainment can have. Research evidence 
is not needed to prove that the millions of 
children and young people who view the west- 
ern and detective series—with their constant 
depiction of violence, cruelty, and sadism— 
identify with the people they see on the screen, 
particularly with the younger characters, who 
typically outdo their elders in casual cruelty. 
The September PTA Magazine said about The 
Great Untruth which these programs teach: 


The Great Untruth is the doctrine that the good 
man always wins. The doctrine is dangerous in 
the first place because it’s not true, and in the 
second place because rom behind this false 
front producers can deluge your child with 
sordidness and sadism. 

The Great Untruth, like many false philoso- 
phies, works through an elaborate set of dogmas. 
Here are some of them: 

A good man draws a gun faster than a bad man. 

If a bad man kicks a good man in the stomach, 
it doesn’t hurt for more than thirty seconds. 

When an innocent person is suspected of a 
crime, he may be dragged to the very gallows, 
but a good man always turns up in time to save 
his life. 

The perpetrator of a perticular crime is always 
discovered and brought to justice. 

A child can learn still other things from these 
programs. He can learn that if he wants to be a 
killer (and it looks like such fun!) he’d better 
practice till he’s faster on the draw than cops 
are. He can learn that it’s best to shoot first and 
talk afterwards. He can learn that it’s careless- 
ness rather than lawlessness that sends people to 
jail. He can learn how easy it is to study criminal 
techniques by watching TV. 

A child can be tragically harmed by getting 
the false idea that drama, or any other form of 
art, is synonymous with unreality and fake mor- 
ality. He can be harmed by not learning that 
good art is grounded in life, that it interprets and 
illuminates experience rather than perverting it. 
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In the wake of the television quiz scandals 
two years ago the Television Information Office 
—the public relations arm of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters, whose mandate is 
“to form a two-way bridge between the indus- 
try and its numerous publics’—commissioned 
Elmo Roper and Associates to survey public 
confidence in television. “The findings,” ac- 
cording to a brochure published by TIO, 
“showed that television continued to command 
the respect and attention of the general pub- 
lic. ... The Roper report was “a timely breath 
of fresh fact’ when the. entire industry was 
under attack.” 

What is one to think? Is this deliberate self- 
deception? Or is it the same stubborn blind- 
ness from which the automobile industry suf- 


fered until two years ago, when it operated on | 


the assumption that everybody wanted a big 
car with tail-fins? The television industry is 
now so big, so powerful, so rich, and so pre- 
occupied with becoming bigger, more power- 
ful, and richer that it too has lost touch with 
its numerous publics. 










...a new concept in library shelving 
Tomorrow's shelving is here today! With new AMESTACK 
shelving, libraries can have the airy feeling of outdoor 
living. AMESTACK’S light and open took blends beauti- 
fully with contemporary library designs. The unique 
wire shelf brackets afford ideal display for books; elim- 
inate the “box-like” appearance of ordinary shelving. 
Freestanding base and 4’ long shelves add a spacious 
feeling to the room. Available in 18 colors. 
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AMESTACK—OPEN 





This is a promising line of thought, but the 
comparison is quickly revealed to be super- 
ficial. Tailfins were excrescences which touched 
only the esthetic sense and the pocketbook. 
Much of today’s television programing out- 
rages the intelligence and the moral sense, the 
two basic characteristics which differentiate 
the human race from other forms of animal 
life. So lorg as programing is controlled by 
the corimercial sponsor’s need to sell his prod- 
uct, and by the rating systems’ report on the 
number of listeners to each program, perhaps 
there is no solution. But if this stranglehold 
should be broken there would be an oppor- 
tunity to build a whole new programing 
philosophy. Abraham VanderMeer’s statement 
in the last issue of this magazine would be a 
good beginning: “There is a limit to how much 
a man can eat, how many cars he can drive, 
and how many suits he can wear, but there is 
no limit to what a man may know, and there 
is no quenching man’s thirst for knowl- 


We'll be happy to send you full details regarding Ames 
new AMESTACK shelving. Write us today. 


® Since 1919 © 


AMES 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
Milpitas, California 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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MICROCARD EDITIONS, INC., 
beginning I January 1960, will give 
a Mark VII Microcard® Reader 
(retail price: $450.00) to any library 
purchasing $10,000.00 worth of 
Microcard® publications within a 
given year. 


These Readers will be given under the 
following conditions: 


1. $10,000.00 worth of publications must 
be purchased within a calendar year. 





2. These must be publications of Micro- 
card Editions, Inc. 


3. They must be purchased directly 
from Microcard Editions, Inc. 


4, This offer may be cancelled by Micro- 
card Editions, Inc.:at the end of any 
calendar year. 


The following libraries have already re-_ 
ceived Mark VII Microcard® Readers on 
the above basis: University of South Caro- 
lina and Western Michigan University. 





rn MICROCARD 
EDITIONS, INC. 


PUBLISHERS OF ORIGINAL AND REPRINT MATERIALS ON MITROCARDS 
901 TWENTY-SIXTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 7, D, C. FEDERAL 3-6392? 
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- GERSTENSLAGER PIONEER BOOKMOBILE 
A MODEL P-2490 


* 


The Gerstenslager Company can now offer one 
of its most popular Bookmobiles (as shown 
above) for the modest sum of $9515.00 F.O.E. 


Wooster, Ohio. For you this means the most: 


up-to-date Bookmobile service possible at this 
special low price. These are the quality specifi- 
cations and features included in the price: 


sate 4 


BODY 

Inside Dimensions: 16’ long x 87%” wide x 7’ 
high. 

Book Capacity: Minimum of 2400 volumes. 

Shelving: Natural finished oak. 

Lighting: Combination 12-volt/110 volt fluc- 
rescent lamps. 

Power Source: 12-volt battery and 50-ft. shore- 
line. 


b a 


CERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


Heaters: (1) 15,000 B.T.U. hot water cab heater 
with defroster fans. (1) 35,000 B.T.U. L.P.G. 
Heater in body with two 40# portable 
L.P.G. tanks. 

Other Appointments: Deluxe entrance doors 
with remote controlled steps. Formica deske 
top. Linoleum floor. Ventilating skylights. 
Clothes locker. Ventilating quarter windows. 

Paint Color: two-tone red and white. Your - 
choice of lettering layout. 


CHASSIS . 
Ford Model P-500. 154” wheelbase. 8-cylinder 
engine. Four-speed transmission, Six 8-22.5 


8-ply tires. 
Write or call collect: AN-2-2015 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO e CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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CENTURY 21 = THE SEATTLE Worto'sS FAIR EXPOSITION = WELL DEFINITELY INCLUDE LIBRARY 


THE ALA LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE EXH1IBITe A CONTRACT HAS BEEN SIGNED WITH THE Fatr 
AUTHORITIES AND A SUFFICIENT NUMBER OF AGREEMENTS COMPLETED BY ALA AND INOUSTRIA 
PARTICIPANTS TO INSURE THE EXHIBIT. 


THE AovisoRY COMMITTEE FoR LIBRARY 21, IRVING LIEBERMAN, CHAIRMAN, IS NOW SEEKING J 


It 


PERSON TO SERVE AS LOCAL PROJECT DIRECTOR FOR THE EXHIBIT UNTIL THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE FAIR IN OcToBpeR 1962. THE DIRECTOR, NEEDED IMMEDIATELY, WILL DEVELOP 
PLANS FOR STAFFING THE EXHIBIT, SELECT AND ADMINISTER THE STAFF, SUPERVISE THE 
EXHIBIT DURING THE FAIR, ANO ACT AS THE LOCAL ALA REPRESENTATIVE WITH ALL PARTIC 
IPANTS IN LIBRARY 21. THE COSTS OF STAFF TRAINING ANQ MAINTENANCE HAS BEEN 
ASSURED BY AN APPROPRIATION BY THE CONGRESS OF $70,000 To THE U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION WHICH THE OFFICE WILL GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON FOR TRAIN- 
ING AND STAFFING PURPOSES. THE ALA, AS THE RESULT-OF A SONTRACT BETWEEN THE 
ASSOCLUATION AND THE UsSs AiR FORCE, WILL DEVELOP A DESIGN FOR A FUTURISTIC 
INFORMATION CENTER WHICH WILL GROW OUT OF STUDY AND EXPERIENCE WITH THE EXHIBIT. 


GIVES ME VERY GREAT PLEASURE TO ANNOUNCE THAT DOROTHY MCGINNISS HAS BEEN APPOINT 
EXEGUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS} SUCGEEDENG 
ELEANOR AHLERS. Miss MCGINNISS, PRESENTLY A SUPERVISOR OF LIBRARY SERVICE, 

BALTIMORE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION, WILL COME TO HEADQUARTERS IN JANUARY 1962, 


THe NORTH-SOUTH WING OF THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 1S EXPECTED TO BE READY FOR 


OCCUPANCY BY CHRISTMAS. AT THAT TIME AS MUCH OF THE STAFF AS CAN BE ACCOMMODATE 
WILL MOVE INTO THE NEW WING. THE OLD BUILDING AT FIFTY EAST Huron STREET, HEAD- 
QUARTERS SINCE 1947, WILL THEN BE DEMOLISHED AND CONSTRUCTION STARTED ON THE 
EAST~WEST WING. CONSTRUCTION OF THIS WING 15 EXPECTED TO TAKE TEN TO TWELVE 
MONTHS — AFTER WHICH ALL OF THE STAFF WILL BE "aT Home” IN ONE BUILDING! THE 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ARE MORE GRATEFUL THAN EVER FOR MEMBERSHIP CONTRIBU~ 
TIONS TO THE BuiLoENG FUND; THE March ALA MLLETIN INCLUDED THE INITEAL LISTING 
OF CONTRIBUTORS ~ CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED SINCE JANUARY 1961 ARE GIVEN IN THIS 
ISSUE 


THe Executive BOARD WILL MEET IN CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 3-5. Its Visiting COMMITTEE 


WILL BE AT HEADQUARTERS NOVEMBER 1-2 WHILE ITS INVESTMENTS COMMITTEE WELL MEET 
WITH THE ALA ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ON NOVEMBER 3. THE VISITING COMMITTEE WILL MEET 
WiTH THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF ON A VARIETY OF MATTERS, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY 

STAFF STUDIES ON A PROPOSED ANNUITY PLAN AND PROPOSED GKANGES IN THE CLASSIFICA" 
TION PLAN FOR HEADQUARTERS POSITIONS. 


THE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS HAS GENEROUSLY MADE AVAILABLE TO us 500 copies oF 


Oct 


CLARENCE Day's "WorLo oF Booxs'', WE SHALL BE HAPPY TO SEND A COPY OF THIS 


BROADSIDE TO ANYONE DESIRING {Te 


Davio He. CLIFT 
oBER 19, 1961 EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14— 


20, 


1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 


July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 


cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28—Feb. 2, 1963. 
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NOW...READ 
MICROFILM 


with 


aA ». printed page comfort! 
> ZOOM image size control! 
> in lighted rooms! 
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ZOOM MIRROR GIVES WIDE 
RANGE OF IMAGE SIZES 


By moving mirror on its 
telescopic arms, magnifi- 
cation can be varied 
through a wide range 
without the trouble and 
expense of extra lenses. 
A Dagmar exclusive. 


LOWEST GOST—MOST FEATURES ~- 

Dagmar Supers are equipped with 
lens, zoom mirror, reel arms, mag- 
netic filmsheet holder, spare bulb, 16mm and 35mm take-up 
reels and carry-case. Made in Holland by expert craftsmen. 


TWO-SECOND CHANGE—ROLLFILM TO SHEETFILM 


Reel arms snap in or out of secure sockets in seconds, ac- 
commodate 35mm or 16mm reels. With arms removed, mag- 
netic holder moves easily to project all types of sheetfilm. 


CONVENIENT PORTABILITY—COMPACT, LIGHTWEIGHT 
In its rugged carry-case, reader measures only 9 inches on 
each edge, weighs 16 pounds. Durable grey crystal finish. 
Select the mode! best suited to your neads. Buy Model A un- 
` fess you have special reasons for choosing Model 16 or 35 








Model A-~-The Most Versatile and Widely Used Model—for 
Standard American Microfilm 

Especially designed for standard 35mm rollfilm, aperture 
cards, microfiches, mounted stripfilm, and film jackets. 
Zoom control enlarges 12 to 20 times. $139.95 





- Model 16—QOnly for 16mm Rollfilm and Related Systems 
For use only with 16mm rollfilm and sheetfilm types in high- 


er reduction ratios. Zoom control enlarges 17 to 28 times. 
$133.95 





Model 35—-Only for 35mm Systems Using Smaller 
Magnifications 


For special low reduction 35mm systems. Zoom control en- 
larges 10 to 15 times. Aperture 30x42mm. $145.95 


For standard American 35mm rollfilm and sheetfilm 
systems, order Model A above for best results. 
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DAGMAR SUPER 





MICROFILM READER . 


Precision built... years ahead in functional 
.. | design... yet priced within every budget. Only 
Y the Dagmar Super offers bright image, Zoom 
control reading of ALL microfilm. forms. 


Ee f 
| here’s why | 
RHP —— the Dagmar Super 


leads all microfilm 





readers... 


PROJECTS ALL MICROFILM FORMS 


Only the Dagmar Super is so advanced 
in design as to provide in one unit a 
means of reading comforiably all micro- 
film forms—rollfilm, aperture cards, mi- 
crofiches, filmsheets and film jackets. 


COMFORTABLE READING IN LIGHTED ROOMS 

No more eye strain from peering into 
darkened hoods or from glare of glass 
screens. Sharp images are projected into 
natural table top reading position. 


SHARP IMAGES, PRECISION LENS SYSTEM, 
FINGER-TIP FOCUSING 

Highest quality ground condenser and 
projection lenses assure razor sharp im- 
ages. Parabolic lamp mirror affords maxi- 
mum use of light available. Surface sil- 
vered plate glass mirror provides distop- 
tion-free projection to table top. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 
OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 


Mail orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct., Dept, AL111, Chicago 5 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 
on AVR Dagmar Automatic Microfilm 
Camera, AVR Reading Rateometer and 
other aids for improving reading speed 

and comprehension. 


ah at 


New 
Books 


From 


ALA 
Publishing 








Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 
Association 
Chicago 11- 


PATTERNS IN READING, 2d Edition 


Designed to satisfy the search of young people for another in- 
teresting book like the one just read. More than 1600 titles, 
with brief and arresting annotations directed to the young 
adult reader, are arranged in 75 areas of special appeal to 
them. Three-fourths of the titles are new to this edition and 
nearly 1300 are adult books. The author, well known for her 
work with young adults at the Cleveland Public Library, has 
created a completely new guide to stimulate and develop the 
reading interests of youth. Author and title index. By Jean C. 
Roos. 

Coming this month $2.25 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d Edition 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in print trade and text 
books under subject headings geared to today’s curriculum 
and classroom needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read aloud levels and indicates fiction 
and non-fiction. By Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt. 


May 1961 $4.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


Reprints in one volume, these detailed, evaluative reviews of 
99 new, important and usually costly reference works and 
encyclopedias, Originally published in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, the reviews clearly state whether or 
not purchase is recommended. 


March 1961 $5.00 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY SURVEYS 1938-1952 

ACRL Monograph 25 

Re-examines twelve previously surveyed college and uni- 
versity libraries to determine the effectiveness of such sur- 


` veys. Data gathered through questionnaires, correspondence 


and personal interviews with the directors of these libraries 
establishes what progress has been made in the implementa- 
tion of the surveyors’ recommendations. Bibliography and 
tables. By E. Walfred Erickson. 


September 1961 $3.25 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO INFORMATION 
ACRL Monograph 24 


Studies the organization and retrieval of information in an ex- 
amination of the three approaches—current, everyday, and 
exhaustive of the scientist to information. This report reveals 
the effectiveness of available reference and bibliographical 
resources and suggests new tools. By Melvin J. Voigt: 

June 1961 $2.50 
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and stays cleaner in the new listed 
Periodical Binder, Clear, rigid, vinyl covers 
afford maximum protection. 


Snug fitting center bar and tension spring 
hold periodical in place. Positive, tamper-proof 
lock with free custom handle key. 


* Write today for complete information on the 
new Series 780 Periodical Binders, by Gaylord. 


Gaylord Bros., Ine. (AAA SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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f by Everett T. Moore 


THE INNOCENT LIBRARIANS 


“She. is the perfect ‘innocent, ” wrote a critic 
in 1952, of Helen E. Haines. “Like so many 
muddled European and American intellectuals, 
she has mistaken the fine and noble phrases of 
Communist propaganda for Communist reality. 
It is time that she—and they—stopped living with 
books long enough to see the world as it is.” 

The writer was Oliver Carlson, and his article, 
“A Slanted Guide to Library Selections,” in The 
Freeman, January 14, 1952, was a detailed con- 
demnation of Miss Haines for having become, in 
his view, “a propagandist for the Stalinist way 
of life.” Drawing a number of comparisons be- 
tween her original edition of Living With Books 
(1935) and the 1950 revised edition, he con- 
cluded that “at some point in the intervening 
years Miss Haines ‘discovered’ Soviet Russia and 
the Communist philosophy. Like all new converts, 
she has lost no opportunity in revising her book 
to play up her discovery. In fact, the major im- 
pression I get from a comparison of the original 
with the revised edition is the strong pro-Soviet 
bias of the latter.” 

Helen E. Haines died in California on August 
26, at the age of 89. Obituary notices in the li- 
brary press have paid due tribute to her extraor- 
dinary gifts as a teacher of librarians, to her 
singular contribution to the art of book selection 
in her Living With Books, and to her pioneering 
leadership in the fight to preserve intellectual 
“freedom. This may seem a poor time to call at- 
tention to such a bitter and thoroughgoing at- 
tack on her. But it may be a most appropriate 
time to look back at the way the attack was re- 
ceived by librarians, for we are now seeing a 


resurgence of this kind of criticism of librarians. . 


The only published answer to Mr. Carlson’s 
piece in The Freeman was the able “Reply to 
Carlson,” by Elinor S. Earle, of the Akron, Ohio, 
Public Library, in the April 1952 ALA Bulletin. 
Why this full-scale attack on this “librarians’ 


.7 Mr. Carlson is a writer and lecturer who has con- 

. tributed to the American Mercury, Reader’s Digest, 

Harper’s, and Current History, and is the author of 

Hearst: Lord of San Simeon (with E. S. Bates), 

Brisbane, A Candid Biography, A Handbook on Propa- 
ganda, and other books, 


librarian” (in Mr. Carlson’s own words) was 
otherwise ignored by the library press can only 
be conjectured, but perhaps there was general 
belief that The Freeman was not widely enough: 
read to deserve serious reply. 

Miss Earle considered the Carlson article a 
serious enough attack on accepted principles of 
library book selection to require a point-by- 
point answer. A rereading of both articles will 
repay anyone who wants to know more about the 
nature of such criticism of library policies, 

To show that Miss Haines was an ardent Soviet 
partisan, Mr. Carlson quoted a number of pas- 
sages from Living With Books to demonstrate her 
bias. It was in her discussion of current books 
on international] relations, sociology, and political 
science, he said, that she stacked her cards “more 
deliberately than anywhere else on behalf of the 


- forces of Stalinism.” But Miss Earle shows that 


one of the quotations he used to make this point 
not only was quoted out of context in such a way 
as to distort Miss Haines’s intent, but came from 
her chapter on Travel, not from the section re- 
ferred to. Other instances of misleading quota- 
tions by Mr. Carlson cited by Miss Earle raise’ 
such questions about his intent as to send the 
reader to take a more careful look at the 610- 
page book itself. This would be a useful result 
of a rereading of the Carlson-Earle exchange. 

Mr. Carlson went about his task of exposing 
Miss Haines’s betrayal in a cool manner. He 
said—~almost in sorrow, it seems—that he was 
compelled to reveal that this “impressive, cheery- 
eyed old lady ... who... has more to do with 
determining what books go onto the shelves of 
your public libraries than anyone else in the 
whole country” had of lete espoused communism 
and had attempted to boost its literature. ; 

Now, some ten years later, Rosalie M. Gordon,? 
writing in Human Events (Washington, D.C.), 
September 8, 1961, tells us that the public li- 
braries of the United States have been pretty 
completely captured by the “ ‘liberal’ review 
media,” which she says hold a virtual monopoly 
over their selection of books. Her article is en- 
titled “Why You Can’t Find Conservative Books 
in Public Libraries.” 

By “liberal” review media (the quotes are 
hers) she means those that from her point of 
view have a decided left-wing bias. She lists 
the Library Journal, the ALA Booklist, the New 
York Times Book Review, the New York Herald - 
Tribune Books, the Saturday Review, the Book 
Review Digest, The Atlantic, Harper’s and the 


* Miss Gordon writes for America’s Future, Inc., of 
New Rochelle, New York. Among her recent pam- 
phlets are Whats Happened to Our Schools and Nine 
Men Against America. 
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Kirkus Service. 

Miss Gordon says that the Booklist is “pre- 
pared each year by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, consisting of what it calls ‘notable’ books. 
How notable they are depends on your list to 
jarboard. 

“The 1960 selection,” she continues, “includes 
Schlesinger but not Goldwater; Rostow but not 
Roepke. Analysis of the ALA Booklist for an 
earlier year is equally revealing. A ‘notable’ 
book was one which did a smear job on Congres- 
sional investigations (with no book listed defend- 
ing such investigations). Another ‘notable’ book 
was by Chester Bowles on how we could reach 
new dimensions of peace by being nice to Krem- 
lin apologist Nehru of India.” 

Apparently Miss Gordon has never seen the 
Booklist, for if she had she could scarcely con- 
fuse it with ALA’s annual list of Notable Books 
by a committee of the Adult Services Division. 

It is not only in her carelessness about facts 
that Miss Gordon’s approach contrasts with Mr. 
Carlson’s. There is no intimation of sorrow over 
librarians who turn to the “liberal” review media 
(“and these alone”) for opinions on books. 
“Publicly-supported” libraries, she says indig- 
nantly, have no right to depend entirely on them 
in their purchase of books. “It is up to you,” she 
says, “to keep a check on your library, to see 
that the librarian and library selection committee 
consult book reviews appearing in Human Events, 
National Review, America’s Future (and the 
biennial All-American Books published by Amer- 
ica’s Future), Freeman, Counterattack and other 
conservative media which cover books. .. .” 

The case that most troubles Miss Gordon is 
that of a tax-supported county public library 
system in California where, she says, “you can 
borrow any one of 11 copies of Listen Yankee! 
But you cannot borrow a single copy of Red Star 
Over Cuba because there is not one to be found 
in any of the system’s 16 outlets.” Such cases as 
this she believes are “by no means unique,” and 
“point up graphically the black reactionaryism 
of modern ‘liberals.’ To hear them talk, they have 
a monopoly on the defense of freedom of speech 
and press. But in ‘liberal’ semantics, this means 
for them and their views—and for nobody else. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the public 
libraries of many American communities. .. .” 

Though her indignation is harsher than Mr. 
Carlson’s lament over Helen Haines’s lapse, Miss 
Gordon seems to arrive at the same conclusion 
about how librarians get themselves into this 
disgraceful situation. It is because they trustingly 
follow the “liberal” journals with their brain- 
washing techniques. 

Again, librarians are the perfect “innocents”; 
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and again we are warned that we are being 
“used” by the “liberal” review media. The latter 
are not so “innocent.” But Miss Gordon says the 
blame for the virtual monopoly of these media 
lies primarily with the librarians and the library 
selection committees who depend on them ex- 
clusively for their opinions. And she believes the 


taxpayers should not permit us to “get away with 
it.” - 000 


APOSTLES OF THE RIGHT 


“At least one lifelong conservative ... declared 
that it would be impossible to collect or to ex- 
amine the writings of conservatives, because, as 
he said, ‘Real conservatives do not write.’ There 
is a kind of half truth in this statement which 
ought never to be lost sight of... . For it must 
be remembered that all of those whose works we 
are examining are, first and foremost, writers, 
and writers of extraordinary energy and devo- 
tion. Talent is unevenly distributed among them, 
and whereas some are lively and capable, others 
are little instructed. Those who are well-trained 
are often pedantic. Those who are exciting are 
often uninformed. Some write in a highly emo- 
tional vein, others with a kind of leashed invec- 
tive. Some are barely literate. They all tend to 
be repetitive and, like other coteries, are faithful 
readers of each other’s works. A lack that too 
many share is any real acquaintance with the 
great books of the world or the special disciplines 
of learning that have developed in the universi- 
ties. Frequently they seem unable to distinguish 
betwe2zn the able scholar and the doctrinaire 
educationist, shunning them all as eggheads and 
intellectuals. Indeed, it is the proud boast of at 
least ne young conservative that “There are no 
conservative intellectuals.’ "—Ralph E. Ellsworth 
and Sarah M. Harris, “The American Right 
Wing.” University of Illinois Library School Oc- 
casional Papers, Number 59, November 1960 
p. 7-8. 


“A FRATERNITY OF COUNTRY-SAVERS” 


“In January we're going to hold a meeting in 
Washington of the heads of as many of these 
[right-wing] groups as possible to form a Fra- 
ternity of Country-Savers. There will never be 
any publicity or press releases about this. It will 
be strictly a fraternity of men who believe in the 
powe“ of God and the United Front. The Com- 
munists have used the United Front to destroy 
this country and we can use the United Front to 
save it.”"—Reverend Billy James Hargis, director. 
of the Christian Crusade and president of We, 
the People! quoted in The Nation, Sept. 30, 
p. 192. 
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2 = S T Now in its tenth edition, this much-in- 


demand brochure tells how to put 


SS E LLa [R “New Lire” in your library. An 


. accurate, interesting, always 

non-fiction entertaining survey of a furniture style 
that opened the door on a whole new 
world of functional beauty. 





a Actually, this is the latest edition of Sjostrom’s Catalog L-61 on 
“NEW LIFE” Library Furniture. And, it’s yours for the asking. 





when you want the best...the very best 


[hou fe SJÖSTRÖM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. : 
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GEE, CLYDE, THAT OLE 
` LIBRARY SURE LOOKS GREAT 
NOW THAT REMINGTON RAND 
HAS INSTALLED NEW 
FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
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Remington Rand Library Bureau sup- 
plies everything your library could 
need, except a cat. Wood or steel furni- 
ture of the highest quality, a complete 
line of cataloging and filing equipment, 
and even more important, full library 
planning service. When you plan a new 
library, remodel an old one, or simply 
add some new equipment, your Library 
Bureau representative can help you 
solve your problems. (No obligation, of 
course.) Just mail attached coupon. 
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iam Ce meee Me WOU Gem ED Re GEE HOHE 


CUT OUT THE 
ADVERTISING. LET'S 

GET OUR TEETH INTO 

SOME GOOD BOOKS. 





Renington. Fland SYSTEMS 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation. 
122 E. 42nd Si, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please have a Library Bureau Representative 
call on me. 
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Soon Available 


BIOGRAPHICAL and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ITALIAN HUMANISTS and of the WORLD OF 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN ITALY, 1300-1800 


Compiled by Professor Mario Emilio Cosenza, Dean Emeritus of Brooklyn 
College, this work represents the research of a lifetime. The Dictionary removes 
the endless confusion due to the multiplicity of names by which scholars were 
known and referred to in their own and in later centuries. It gives their full 
names, wherever possible, their friends, and other biographical data and ex- 
planations. It lists all editions of their known works on the classical authors 
which have been met with, the translations and the commentaries, the editions 
of all original works by the humanists themselves and the works by other 
scholars on the lives and works of the humanists. The Dictionary is the first of 
its kind ever compiled, and it answers to a great extent the needs of scholars 
of the Renaissance. This is the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, the first 
having been produced on microfilm in 1954 by The Renaissance Society of 
America. 66,000 cards, 5 volumes. Prepublication Price: $270.00. 


Keprint Vow Available 


LIBRARY CATALOG 
of the 
PEABODY INSTITUTE 


The usefulness of this outstanding guide to older scholarly literature is increased 
by the liberal inter-library loan policy of the Peabody Institute Library of 
Baltimore. 13 volumes. Printed on Permalife paper. Price $412.00. 


10% additional charge on foreign orders 


PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
G. K. HALL & CO., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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by t Cae Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACTO 


On July 31 the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare reported favorably S.2345, 
a bill “to extend and improve” the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (S. Rept. 652). In- 
cluded in the bill as reported by the Senate 
Committee was a Title X, “Strengthening School 
Library Resources Needed for Teaching and 
Learning,” which would authorize $30 million for 
fiscal 1962. and the three succeeding fiscal years 
for establishing and maintaining programs of 
library service in public elementary and second- 
ary schools, $5-7 million annually for four years 
‘for institutes to improve the qualifications of 
school librarians or individuals preparing to en- 
gage in school library work, and $10 million 
annually for four years for grants to institutions 
of higher education for the acquisition for library 
purposes of books, periodicals, documents, and 
other related materials, including necessary bind- 
ing. 

Although the House version of the bill, H.R. 
7904, does not contain the library title and has 
been blocked from action along with other major 
education bills by the refusal of the House Rules 
Committee to send them to the floor, approval 
by the Senate Committee represents a substantial 
accomplishment. It had been hoped that the 
Senate would act favorably during this session 
on 5.2345 and thus establish the library title more 
‘irmly in the legislative history of the bill. No 
such move has occurred to date. The subsequent 
action of both Houses of Congress, in approving 
a simple 2-year extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act without changes other than 
_in extending the time limit, dimmed hopes of 
Senate action on 5.2345, as the session seemed to 
be drawing to a close. 

H.R.9000, the bill to extend for two years the 
existing provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
- cation Act, due to expire at the end of fiscal 1962, 
as well as provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874 granting funds to schools in federally im- 
pacted areas, was introduced reluctantly by Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell (D., N.Y.) on 
_ August 31 when it appeared that all hope of 
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reviviag major bills for aid to public elementary 
and secondary schools during this session was 
lost. The bill was passed by the House on Sep- 
tember 6 by a vote of 378-32. Similar action was 
taken in the Senate on September 12. Though 
a tecknicality requires that the House act again 
to pass the Senate bill, 8.2393, this action ap- 
pears to be a foregone conclusion. . . 


THE SCHOOL BILL 


The administration’s last effort in this session 
to pass a Dill granting. general aid to public 
elemencary and secondary schools occurred on 
August 30 when the Emergency Educational Aid 
Act of 1961 (H.R.8890) was called up for con- 
sideretion in the House under Calendar Wed- 
nesday procedure. By a vote of 242-170 the 
House refused to consider the bill. 

The bill extended for one year the existing pro- 
visiors for aid to federally impacted areas and 
broacened them to include authorization for 
funds for school construction in overcrowded 
school districts whether federally impacted or 
not. _t also extended for one year the student 
loan provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act. The School Assistance Act (S.1021 and H.R. 
7300°, which embodied the Administration’s 
more extensive 3-year program of grants to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools for school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries, was passed 
by the Senete but has been held up in the House 
by refusal of the Rules Committee to grant a 


rule dermitting consideration on the floor. 


ACADEMIC FACILITIES 


ALA testified before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Education on August 21 at hearings on S.124], 
the bill “to authorize assistance to public and 
other nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in fisencing the construction, rehabilitation, or 
improvement of needed academic facilities, and 
to auzhorize scholarships for undergraduate study 
in suca institutions.” 

As reported on September 15 the bill provides 
loans for the construction of classrooms, labora- 
tories, libraries, and related facilities in institu- 
tions of higher education, grants for the ¢on- 
struction of public community colleges, and 
scholarships for undergraduate college students. 

Tke companion House bill, H.R.7215, which 
autherizes both loans and grants for academic 
facil-ties in institutions of higher education and 
for undergraduate scholarships, is among those 


education bills stymied in the House by the Rules. 


Comittee. A later bill, H.R.8900, introduced by 
Representative Edith Green (D., Ore.}, who is 
also the author of H.R.7215, would provide 
granzs and loans for construction, but makes no 
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provision for scholarships. H.R.8900 was reported 
by the House Committee on Education and Labor 
on August 29. 

With little time left in the session, only a slim 
hope exists for action on higher education legis- 
lation. Like all other bills on which action has 
not been completed in this session, however, 
these bills will carry over into the second ses- 
sion next year. 


POSTAL RATES AND CENSORSHIP OF 
COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


After having failed to act for several months 
on legislation proposed by the administration to 
increase the postal rates, the House Post Office 
Committee, in a surprise move on September 7, 
reported with amendments H.R.7927 introduced 
on June 29 by Representative David C. Hender- 
son (D., N.C.). This latest compromise version, 
entitled The Postage Revision Act of 1961, pro- 
poses no increase in the fourth-class mail rates 
for educational and library materials, but in- 
cludes the higher rates for first-class mail recom- 
mended in previous versions of the bill, an in- 
crease from 7 to 8 cents on air mail, and moder- 
ate increases for second- and third-class mail. 

An unexpected further amendment to the bill 
is the addition of a provision prohibiting delivery 





Numerical Data and Functional Relationships 
in Science and Technology 


Editor in chief: K. H. HELLWEGE 


Group 1: Nuclear Physics and Technology 


Volume 1 
: Energy Levels of Nuclei: A=5 to A=257 
1961, xii, 814 pages, cloth bound .............. $53.00 


Detailed leaflet will be sent on request 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


11] Fifth Avenue » 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Qur Advertisers 


Announcing a NEW SERIES of 


LANDOLT-BÖRNSTEIN 


by the Post Office, under any postal rate what- 
soever, of mail determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to be Communist politi- 
cal propaganda. This amendment represented 
the incorporation without hearings of the sub- 
stance of a bill introduced on August 31 by 
Representative Glenn Cunningham (R., Neb.), a 
member of the Post Office Committee. With 
House floor action on the bill expected within a 
few days and Senate action expected shortly 
thereafter, ALA asked that the Senate Post Office 
Committee hold hearings on this aspect of the 
legislation, or, if time did not permit hearings, 
as both Houses pressed for adjournment, that the 
provision be deleted from the bill. No Senate 
hearings thus far have been held on postal in- 
crease legislation. 

H.R.7927 was brought to the floor of the House 
on September 15 under a rule permitting no 
amendments, either deletions or additions. On 
that date, in a further surprise move, the House 
by a vote of 222-142 reversed the decision of the 
Rules Committee and thus paved the way for 
possible deletion of the Cunningham Amend- 
ment and other changes. As it was understood 
that Senator Olin Johnston, chairman of the 
Senate Post Office Committee, had agreed to the 
latest version of the bill only with the under- 
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standing that no changes be made on the House 
floor, some confusion related to the outlook for 
the postal rate revision bill. At this writing on 
September 18 the possibility existed that the bill 
might not be considered further until next year. 


P.L. 480 


President Kennedy on August 10 signed the 
Legislative Appropriations Bill for fiscal 1962, 
including $400,000 for a pilot project under 
Section 104(n) of Public Law 480, which au- 
thorizes the use of foreign currency for the col- 
lection of foreign materials by the Library of 
Congress and their distribution to research li- 
braries in the United States. This program has 
been authorized since 1954, but this is the first 
time that Congress has appropriated funds and 
thus permitted actual initiation of the project. 

Of the amount appropriated, which is less than 
that requested by the President, $36,500 in “hard 
dollar” support will be used to hire and pay the 
expenses of four Americans, consisting of a coor- 
dinator at the Library of Congress, a staff of 
two in India and one in the Arab Republic. There 
is also expected to be some native staff in India, 
the United Arab Republic, and Pakistan. This 
staff will be responsible for the collection of ma- 
terials published in these three countries. The re- 
maining $363,500 will be used by the United 
States to “purchase” U.S.-owned foreign currency 
with which the materials will be bought. 

The $5000 offered by the Association of Re- 
search Libraries when the House Appropriations 
Committee insisted that some assistance be sought 
from the recipient libraries will also help to 
support the project. 

Though the funds allow for only a pilot pro- 
gram, its successful implementation can aid in 
convincing Congress of its worth. The bill is 
now Public Law 87-130. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


After having been twice passed over without 
prejudice on the Consent Calendar, H.R.8141, 
the bill to revise the depository library law, was 
approved by the House on August 22 under 
suspension of the rules. Floor manager of the 
bill during the House action was its sponsor, 
Representative Wayne Hays (D., Ohio). Twice 
previously the House has passed depository li- 
brary bills introduced by him. 

Whether the Senate will find time in these 
waning days of the first session to act on S.2029, 
the companion bill, is not known at present. If 
not, support from those interested in the bill 
will help to bring about action early in the next 
session, which now appears likely to begin on 
January 10. eco 
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ESTEY LIBRARIES 
ARE LOCATED IN... 


Albany, M.Y. 
Amhers Mass. 
Ann Arocr, Mich. 
Auguste, Ga. 
Auguste, Me. 
Austin, Tex. 
Baltimcre, Md. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Bangor, Me. 

Bath, We. 

Baton Fouge, La. 
Belmonz, N.C. 
Belton, Tex. 
Berwyn, III. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Blackwc od, N.J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgev-azer, Mass. 
Brooklire, Mass 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Cambrlge, Mass. 
Canonsourg, Pa. 
Carbondale, III. 
Charleson, S.C. 
Cheyne, Pa. 
Chicage, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Clearwater, Fla. 
Coldwater, Ohio 
Commerce, Tex. 
Conway}, S.C. 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Davenrort, lowa 
Dayton Ohio 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit Mich. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Durhan, N.H. 
East Hartford, Conn. 
East O-ange, N.J. 
Edinbeco, Pa. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Erie, Pa. 
Evansten III. 
Fairfiekd, Conn. 
Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Farmvi le, Va. 
Fort Perce, Fla. 
Fort Warne, Ind. 
Garder “ity, Mich. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Glassboro, N.J. 
Gramb ing, La. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Granvi le, Ohio 
Hammord, La. 
Hartfo-'d, Conn. 
Housten, Tex. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
Immaazlata, Pa. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Irving, Tex. 
Jackso1, Miss. 
Jackso1, Mo. 
Jersey City, N.J. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenne& Square, Pa. 
Kenosha. Wis. 

La Creste, Wis. 
Lafayett2, La. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lenox, Mass. 
Lexingtan, Mass. 


Lorman, Miss. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Maplewood, NJ. 
Medford, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mentor, Ohio 
Meridian, Miss. 
Mesa, N.M. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Middletown, N.Y. 
Milton, Mass. 


~ Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Morenci, Mich. 
Morristown, N.J. 
Nashua, N.H. 


` Natchitoches, La. 


Newark, N.J. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
New Orleans, La. 


New Rochelle, N.Y. 


New York, N.Y. 
Norton, Mass. 
Orange, Calif. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Paterson, N.J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pleasant Hill, Calif. 
Portland, Conn. 
Racine, Wis. 
Richmond, Ya. 
Ridgewood, N.J. 
River Edge, N.J. 
River Rouge, Mich. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Roswell, N.M. 
Ruston, La. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Leandro, Calif. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Secaucus, N.J. 
Shrewsbury, N.J. 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 
Springfleld, Mass. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 

Tifton, Ga. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trenton, N.J. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Union City, N.J. 
Utica, N.Y. 

Waco, Tex. 

Wake Forest, N.C. 
Wallingford, Pa. 


.Waltham, Mass. 


Washington, D.C. 
Wayne, Mich. 

Waxahachie, Tex. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


West Hartford, Conn. 


West Orange, N.J. 
Winona, Minn. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
Winterthur, Del. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN A 


' MODERN LIBRARY LATELY? 


THERE'S AN ##STE YW. 
LIBRARY NEAR YOU... 





lf you're planning to remodel or build—even one room— 
and want to win praises for your work, be sure you know 
what Estey Bookstacks in colors can do for you... 


The list on the opposite page includes towns where there are 
one or more complete Estey libraries, both college and public. 
Partial Estey installations are not listed. If you would like to 
know the name of a library near you, drop us a line. 


The finest libraries in the country are using Estey Equipment: 
Metal Bookstacks, Multi-tier Bookstacks, Carrels, a wide va- 
riety of Periodical Shelving. All available in COLOR. 


—_ Ss m My = wee CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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KYYYYYYYYY ¥ AAPA RO AREOCEGOORRA ARAL CREEL ROS 2088820000 0 i. 


SERIES of delightful books created to 
help, encourage, and entertain chil- 
dren who are learning to read. 
Sprightly, interesting stories are told with 
warmth and humor, in words that begin- 
ning readers will recognize and under- 
stand. Illustrated with color pictures on 
every page. List $2.00, each $1.49 net. 


Easy Reading Books 
JUST PUBLISHED 
SYLVESTER THE MOUSE by Adelaide Holl. 
A PICKLE FOR ANICKEL by Lilian Moore. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


PEAR-SHAPED HILL by Irving A. Leitner. 
ROUND ROUND WORLD by Michael Douglas 


AYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYNYÝYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYY 
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First and second graders can read 


these delightful books by themselves! 





GOLDEN 
BEGINNING READERS 


In sturdy Goldencraft Birding 


TOO MAHY BOZOS by Lilian Moore. 
WHALE KUNT by Jane Werner Watson. 


Beginning Readers 


WHERE DO YOU LIVE? by Eva Knox Evans. 


THE WOMDERFUL HOUSE 
by Margaret Wise Brown. 


LITTLE BLACK PUPPY by Charlotte Zolotow. 


JUST FOR FUN by Patricia Scarry. 
WHERE’S WILLIE? by Seymour Reit. 
THE LARGE AND GROWLY BEAR 
by Gertrude Crampton. 
THE KING WHO LEARNED TO SMILE 
by Seymour Reit. 


BELLING THE CAT AND OTHER STORIES 
by Leland B. Jacobs. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 
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by Edward A. Wight 


The papers presented at the 1961 Institute of 
the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago reflected, among other things, two 
widely different appraisals of the status of li- 
brarianship as a profession. Two sociologists 
gave a review of the historical development 
of professions in general, and some notion of 
how the public image and status of professional 
groups is formed and modified. Two practic- 
ing teachers of librarianship gave an inter- 
pretation of how we, as librarians, tend to 
think of the development and current status 
of our field of work. One of the speakers seems 
to doubt that librarianship is, or is likely to 
become, a profession with general recognition 


‘by the public at large, comparable to that of 


the older professional groups.* 

Between the Chicago Institute and the pres- 
ent, I have been rereading Williamson’s Train- 
ing for Library Service (Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, 1923)—-probably the first reasonably 
comprehensive study of library education in 
this country. In the forty years since this study 
was made, most of the recommendations have 
been put into effect as far as graduate library 
schools are concerned. Dr. Williamson, you 
may remember, was an economist turned li- 
brarian, as head of the Department of Econo- 
mics and Sociology at the New York Public 
Library, at the time the Carnegie Corporation 
engaged him to make a study of training for 


librarianship. His high regard for the poten- 


1 The papers are published as the October issue of 
Library Quarterly and as a separate, under the title 
Seven Questions about the Profession of Librarian- 
ship. i ; 


Standards and stature 


in librarianship 


tial service of the librarian is reflected in this 
statement: “In any community in which the 
average person has enough educatión to get 
at the thought and information in the printed 
page, the librarian has an opportunity for 
service quite equal to that possessed by the 
minister, the doctor, the teacher, or the editor” 
(p. 133). But two pages later, in the same 
chapter, he writes: “It is rare nowadays that 
any community thinks of the librarian as a 
person of education who possesses a knowl- 
edge of practical affairs which, combined with 
good judgment and knowledge of books, 
makes him much more than an efficient book 
clerk” (p. 135). 

A theme which continues to. reappear in 
Mr. Williamson’s report, which has probably 
been more influential than any other one per- 
son’s point of view in determining the present 
graduate status of our member schools, is that 
the professional and the clerical work of li- 
braries require two main and significantly 
different types of training. In his words, “The 
first is the broad, general education represented 
at its minimum by a full college course which 
has included certain important subjects, plus at 
least one year’s graduate study in a library 
school properly organized to give a thorough 
preparation for the kind of service referred 
to in this volume as ‘professional’” (p. 4). 
A corollary of this statement, in Mr. William- 
son’s words, is: | 


Until the distinction between clerical and profes- 
sional workers is sharply made and. adhered to, 
the demand for adequate salaries for the profes- 
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sional group will prove ineffective because they 
will be economically impossible. A careful ap- 
praisal of the duties actually performed by many 
workers for whom professional salaries are de- 
manded will show that they are often in large 
part clerical and not worthy of higher remunera- 
tion... . When library work is so organized and 
is adequately remunerated, library schools able to 
offer professional training of high character will 
not need to worry about the difficulty of securing 
enough students to fill their classes, nor will li- 
brarians have cause to bemoan the dearth of 
trained assistants (p. 9). 


At every point in our survey of library schools 
and other training agencies, the need for higher 
standards, for standards of any kind, indeed, has 
been the outstanding conclusion. Practicable 
methods of formulating standards and putting 


them into practice must therefore be sought (p. 
121). 


The part of Mr. Williamson’s recommenda- 
tions having to do with the adoption by ALA 
of standards for library schools, and their 
administration by an agency not directly con- 
trolled by the schools, was not long in becom- 
ing a reality. The Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship (now the Committee on Accredi- 
tation). was created in the year following pub- 
lication of the Williamson report. However, 
Williamson conceived of a national body that 
would not only accredit library schools but 
also issue a uniform national certificate to the 
greduates of its accredited schools. It was his 
thought that after a uniform national but 
voluntary professional certificate, the next step 
would be uniform legal certification of li- 
brarians, at least in the public library field, 
and that this would come when the public 
recognized the educational and social impor- 
tance of the work of the certificated graduate 
librarian. This anticipated development has 
never materialized on a national basis. 

If my interpretation is correct, the William- 
son report was largely instrumental in leading 
ALA to adopt its first and only national stand- 
ards for which it has also made provision for 
applying the standards. In addition to stand- 
ards for library schools, ALA has since 
adopted and published standards for other 


e Dr. Wight, professor in the school of librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley, is presi- 
dent of the American Association of Library 
Schools. This paper, his presidential message to 
the association, was distributed but not read at 
the Cleveland meeting of AALS, July 12, 1961. 
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segments of librarianship, the more recent 
ones beirg for public libraries (1956), school 
libraries (1960), college and university li- 
braries (1959), junior college libraries 
(1960), and undergraduate library science 
programs (1958). Unlike the standards for 
library schools, however, no provisions have 
been made by ALA for applying any of its 
other adopted standards. The list of accredited 
schools has no parallel list of accredited li- 
braries in which the kinds of professional po- 
sitions, or superior ones, for which the gradu- 
ates are trained, are available, and where the 
new graduate librarian may receive an effec- 
tive beginning professional, or internship, type 
of training. 

Two widely and significantly different con- 
cepts are represented by ALA’s various sets 
of current “standards.” The first is that of 
standards as measures to be applied and used 
to indicate a degree of excellence “approved” 
by the Association. This is the common con- 
cept of a standard with which both lay and 
professional persons are familiar—the stand- 
ards represented in building codes, or safety 
provisions of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, or in the requirements for the practice 
of medicine or dentistry. The ALA standards 
for graduate library schools seem to illustrate 
this conzept, in that the standards are set 
down as measures to be used in evaluating 
any institution which applies for accredita- 
tion. Institutions are rated as accredited only 
if they meet the set standards, and lists of 
such schzols are published. 

The second concept, represented in ALA- 
adopted standards for libraries, is a set of 
goals toward which the library works,” but in 
which no mechanics is established for the ap- 
plication of the standards and no list of li- 
braries which meet standards is promulgated. 
Library schools are in the position of them- 
selves being subjected to standards applied as 
measuring instruments which show them as 
meeting, or not meeting, the required stand- 
ards, and yet having their products-—the grad- 
uates—go out to work in libraries for which 
ALA has adopted standards but for which 


there is no mechanics for the systematic ap- 


* Mary Peacock Douglas expresses this point of view 
clearly when she writes: “Our goals are set before us, 
as they have been over the years. They are higher 
than we see our way to achieve, as they have been 

over the years” (in Firm Persuasion, Geneseo State 
Teachers’ College, 1959). 
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plication of these standards. This situation, 
wherein the profession applies standards for 
the training of its new professionals but neg- 
lects to apply standards to the libraries in 
which they are to work, seems anomalous and 
contradictory. 

Many graduates of accredited library 
schools go out to positions which do not really 
require the knowledge and skill that the ac- 
credited schools are competent to provide to 
their graduates. : 

Perhaps the most disturbing aspect of this 
situation is the loss of professional compe- 
tence and ability that is likely to result when 
library school graduates go out to fill posi- 
tions, much of the job content of which could 
have been performed by the same person with- 
out library school training. Furthermore, much 
of the shortage of professionally trained li- 
brarians is due to the fact that many profes- 
sionally trained librarians are doing a con- 
siderable amount of nonprofessional work. 
Much of the criticism of professional library 
education in the field is probably due to the 
fact that the professional school graduate does 
not fit the too-nonprofessional position in 
which he is placed. And, finally, the public 
still has no clear concept of the professional 
work of a librarian; in fact, can usually not 
distinguish the librarian from the clerk, in 
terms of the work in which each may be en- 
gaged. 

To further complicate the standards situa- 
tion, ALA has now adopted standards for un- 
dergraduate departments of library science, 
and turned over to another agency the use of 
these standards. It will not be surprising if, 
presently, so-called professional positions will 
come to be filled by persons who have com- 
pleted undergraduate courses in librarianship 
in departments which are approved under 
ALA-adopted standards.’ Thus the too-slowly 


“Dr. Wight refers to the close working relationship 
between the ALA Committee on Accreditation and 
the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. At one time it was thought that NCATE 
might adopt COA’s “Standards and Guide for Under- 
graduate Programs in Librarianship” for advisory 
purposes. Instead, it developed its own publication, 
“Guide for the Development of Supplementary Infor- 
mation by Institutions Applying to NCATE for Ac- 
creditation of Undergraduate Programs for School 
Librarians.” The two documents do not conflict; in- 
deed the “Guide” was based on the “Standards and 
.” It is in this sense only that the ALA has 
Aed over to another agency the use of these 





developing distinction between professional li- 
brarians and library clerks will be in danger 
of being further clouded. Our efforts to estab- 
lish librarianship as an emerging profession 
may very well suffer a severe setback unless 
we are able to establish a clear-cut line be- 
tween the duties of fully professionally trained 
and certificated personnel and the partially 
trained products of undergraduate depart- 
ments, 

What might be the consequences if our 
present standards for public, school, junior 
college, and college and university libraries 
were applied and lists of libraries meeting the 
respective standards were published? A guess 
is probably not worth much, but one might - 
hazard that less than 5 per cent of the over 
8000 public libraries in the continental United 
States would be approved, accredited, or 
stamped with whatever label would be used to 
designate those which meet present public li- 
brary standards. For school libraries the ap- 
proved group might be slightly, but probably 
not much, larger. 

If this guess is anything like correct, it 
seems logical to suppose that if current library 
standards were made operational in a way 
similar to those now in use for library schools, 
it would be immediately apparent either 
that the present mixture of standards and 
goals would need to be separated and set up 
independently, or that significant changes need 
to be made in many libraries. Each of these 
possibilities would represent a definite gain. 

Can ALA or our Association of American 
Library Schools do anything about the pres- 
ent situation, or take steps to close the tre- 
mendous gap between library standards and 
libraries? One possibility would be for indi- 
viduals to work toward these changes through 
ALA and its pertinent divisions. Another is 
for the ALA-accredited library schools 
through AALS to devise a professional li- 
brarian certificate on a national basis, to be 
offered to each of cur graduates, preferably 


ments are quite different, as their titles reveal, and 
other agencies than NCATE would be welcome to 
use the “Standards and Guide” on the same terms. 
With reference to Dr. Wight’s fear that these docu- 
ments will encourage employers to fill professional 
positions with those who have completed approved 
undergraduate courses, it should be pointed out that 
both documents specifically state that the basic pro- 
fessional librarianship program encompasses a mini- 
mum of five years of study beyond the secondary 
school, culminating in a master’s degree.” 
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after two years of work in a library which 
meets ALA-adopted and administered library 
standards, For this proposal to work, it would 
be necessary for ALA to set up the mechanics 
for applying its adopted standards. As has 
been suggested already, it seems essential for 
successful application of library standards 
that those elements in present standards which 
are long-range goals be separated, and the 
operating standards be reduced to adminis- 
trable form. 

if ALA-accredited schools offered a uniform 
professional certificate and ALA did not have 
the resources or the desire to modify and ap- 
ply its various standards, as it now applies 
standards for library schools, then a substitute 
suggestion would be that AALS draw up and 
apply criteria that would be the basis of ap- 
proving each of the types of libraries where 
significant numbers of their new graduates are 
desirous of employment. This would require 
time, money, and effort. It is a radical pro- 
posal, but it is also simple and logical. Radical 
steps are necessary to accomplish what ALA 
standards are, presumably, set up to accom- 
plish: namely, the improvement of librarian- 
ship and libraries through the use of stand- 
ards. 

To get this procedure under way, AALS 
might adopt a resolution of intent to issue a 
provisional professional credential to the grad- 
uates of its member schools after a designated 
time; and to replace this with a permanent 
professional credential to those of its gradu- 
ates who present evidence of two years of 
work in an ALA-approved library* subsequent 
to library school graduation; and, further, 
that AALS request the cooperation of the ap- 
propriate groups in ALA in establishing lists 
of approved libraries. 

This would be a good beginning in the 
effort to identify a group of competently 
trained beginning professional librarians, 
largely of a generalist type. A further de- 
sirable step would be to develop plans for 
certificating persons competent in specified 
areas of specialization in librarianship. Just 


what these specific areas for certification of 


specialists are, I am not prepared to say in 
detail, except to cite some probable exam- 
ples: cataloging and classification; reference 
and readers advisory service in specified sub- 


* Approval under regional or state standards, where 
such exist, might be a practical alternative. 
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ject arees such as the fine arts, literature, so- 
cial sciences. medicine, science and its pure 
and applied fields, et cetera; and, probably, 
administraticn. In some fields a subject pro- 
fessional organization currently exists, and the 
cooperation of these groups would be needed. 

The framework for issuing the certificates 
of specialized competence could be for ALA or 
AALS, in cooperation with any other groups 
which have interests in the field, to appoint a 
panel of experts. A national body made up of 
one person from each panel would determine 
the general pattern and level of competence to 
be established, and set up comparable pro- 
cedures. Each subject panel would meet once 
or twice a year, probably in connection with 
one or more of the national meetings of ALA 
and the sponsoring groups, and would ex- 
amine the candidates for the specialized cer- 
tificates. Those who successfully met the stand- 
ards would receive a certificate of competence 
in the field of specialization. 

There are many and broad implications in 
the foregoing proposals. The specific purpose 
of the proposals is to add to the already estab- 
lished standerds and procedures for evaluat- 
ing schools for the education of professional 
librarians other standards for the libraries 
where the graduate librarians may be em- 
ployed in professional capacities, and to set up 
procedures for identifying professional li- 
brarians with competence in specified sub- 
ject fields, and other competence. The under- 
lying purpose is the improvement of the qual- 
ity of library service provided for our citi- 
zens. 

As a by-product, it is anticipated that the 
stature of the professional librarian in our 
society would be enhanced. In addition, so- 
ciety, perticularly those of its members who 
are charged with the responsibility of select- 
ing professionally trained librarians for both 
general and specialized work, would be pro- 
vided with a discriminating tool for assisting 
in this selection. 

Obviously, an initial period of several years, 
possibly five, would be required to get fully 
operational end into effect the general profes- 
sional librarian certificate. During this period 
standards would need to be developed and ap- 
plied to the various pertinent types of libraries. 
The number of libraries to be examined would 
be large, making this a time-consuming, and 
costly operation. Most libraries in the Um 
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States, however, are small and many of these 
would probably not feel it essential to meet 

— ALA standards, certainly not in the first pe- 

æ riod. The number of large libraries which 

» would need to be approved in order to fur- 
nish adequate training experiences for the new 
graduates of accredited library schools would 
be relatively small, possibly 10 per cent of the 
total number of pertinent libraries-in this 
country. 

The program for the development of certifi- 
cate requirements for various fields of special- 
ization would probably require a period of 
five or more years, depending partly on the 
amount of money and manpower available. 

. The extent to which the professional librari- 
an’s certificate and the specialized certificates 
of competence would be accepted by society, 
and particularly by employing individuals 
and groups, would probably depend to a con- 
siderable degree on the success of their experi- 
ence with it. In general, the authority of the 
certificate program would begin on an optional 
basis. However, it might be anticipated that 
some jurisdictions, including those of local, 
state, and federal levels, might eventually be 
willing to accept these certificates at their 


face value and to incorporate them into legal 
and contractual agreements, just as similar 
certificates of other vocational and profes- 
sional groups are now accepted. 

Since its founding in 1915 the Association 
of American Library Schools has been con- 
cerned primarily with matters internal to our 
schools—standards for admission of students, 
organization and content of courses, teaching 
materials, requirements for graduation, stu- 
dent and faculty research, and other internal 
problems. Placement of graduates has been 
our primary external business. Our efforts to 
influence: the practice of the profession seem 
to me to have been minor and relatively ineffec- 
tive, and to have been exerted primarily as in- 
dividual librarians rather than as an organi- 
zation. 

Is it not time that our association interest 
itself more directly in the practice of the pro- 
fession? Does not the training group have not 
only an interest but also a professional re- 
sponsibility for the progress of librarianship 
itself, and for the development of the stature 
and status of librarians? To both of these 
questions I suggest the answers should be 
ey es.” eee 





RECRUITMENT WORKSHOPS 


The Washington Library Association and the 
School of Librarianship of the University of 
Washington held a Recruitment for Librarian- 
ship workshop in Seattle on May 5, 1961. The 
objectives of the workshop were to show stu- 
dents, librarians, and educators the challenging 
world of librarianship; discuss the responsible 
positions and interesting activities of librarian- 
ship; explain the wide variety of interests and 
talents utilized in librarianship; exhibit a cross- 
section of libraries in action; and provide an op- 
portunity to meet and consult with a variety of 
people in librarianship. 

Approximately 200 people—students, librar- 
ians, and educators—took part in the program, 
which began in the new Seattle Public Library at 
> 9:00 a.m. with registration and coffee. The morn- 

ing session, at the University of Washington cam- 

pus, began with a general introduction to li- 
brarianship, a panel discussion chaired by Helen 
S. Gilbert, president-elect of the Washington Li- 
brary Association, followed by showing of the 
film, The Librarian, produced for the Canadian 
Library Association. The morning session con- 
cluded with an address by Irving Lieberman, 
director of the School of Librarianship, “Librar- 
ies, Librarians, and Society.” 


After lunch the library school held open house, 
and a new Snohomish County Library bookmobile 
was on display. The afternoon was taken up with 
four tours of libraries, registered for in advance. 
Each of the tours was centered around an aca- 
demic, a public, a special, or an armed forces li- 
brary, but included other types as well. 

An evaluation sheet was sent to all who had 
registered; 99 were returned. The answers indi- 
cated 1) that an insight into the world of libraries 
was presented, 2) that the workshop was of in- 
terest to both students and librarians, 3) that the 
conferees would be interested in attending an- 
other workshop involving new tours and presenta- 
tions, and 4) that the program was excellent. A 
general recommendation that the program be ' 
made an annual or biennial affair emerged; there 
was even a feeling tha: it should be longer. Other 
suggestions were that there be “more time for 
large group discussions and questions,” “more 
mixing between librarians and recruits,” and “a 
more personal approach.” 

The workshop was reported by Harris C. Mc- 
Claskey, who is active in the recruitment pro- 
grams of the Washington Library Association, the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, and ALA. 

eco 
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Accreditation 
in library education 


by Florrinell F. Morton 


William K. Selden, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Accrediting, has 
defined accreditation as “the process whereby 
an organization or an agency recognizes a 
college or university, or a program of study, 
as having met minimum qualifications or 
standards. Thus defined, accreditation pre- 
supposes the existence of minimum standards 
and their acceptance by the accrediting organ- 
ization or agency, and it involves the process 
of evaluation of the college or university, or 
program of study in terms of these standards.” 

Since its very beginning, the American Li- 
brary Association, the chief organization 
within our profession, has concerned itself 
with problems of library education. At con- 
ference after conference in early years, lead- 
ers such as Melvil Dewey, William F. Poole, 
and Charles Ammi Cutter debated questions 
relating to library education. With the estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Library Train- 
ing in 1905, the Association gave notice of 
its official concern. This committee attempted 
to draw up a curriculum and to set certain 
standards, and, although its work never re- 
ceived official acceptance, these were forma- 
tive years in library education, Not until the 
Williamson report (Training for Library 
Service, N.Y., 1923) had called attention to 
the chaotic condition of library education and 
made certain clear and definite recommenda- 
tions for its improvement did the ALA under- 
take to formulate and adopt standards, and to 
apply these standards in the evaluation and 
accreditation of library education programs. 
The establishment of the Board of Education 
for Librarianship in 1924, the formulation of 
its first set of standards in 1926, and their 
revision in 1933 resulted in the assumption of 
responsibility on a profession-wide basis for 
the nature and quality of professional edu- 
cation through accreditation. Since that time, 
with the exception of the brief period of the 
moratorium on accrediting in the fifties, the 
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library profession, through its national mem- 
bership organization, has exercised some de- 
gree of control over the education of its 
practitioners. 

What does accreditation accomplish? First 
and foremost, accreditation brings order out 
of chaos. Although we are not, nor should 
we ever be, satisfied with the quality of li- 
brary education, a backward glance will show 
that much progress has been made. While 
not all of this progress is the result of ac- 
creditation, to a very large degree we can give 
credit to accreditation for the more orderly 
pattern of library education which we enjoy 
today. When Dr. Williamson spoke before the 
American Library Association in 1919 on 
“Some Present-Day Aspects of Library Train- 
ing (ALA Bulletin, July 1919), this was the 
situation as he reported it: “We have more 
than a dozen full-fledged library schools with 
some approach to uniformity of minimum 
standards—standards which all agree should 
be raised. . . . We have an indefinite and 
fluctuating number of training classes—follow- 
ing no common plan. ... Next we have sum- 
mer schools—some good, some better—and 
many more needed. We have normal schools, 
high schools, colleges and universities giving 
courses in library economy—courses which 
look much alike in the catalogues and circu- 
lars. ... A multiplicity of training agencies 
we have, it is true, but no system, no recog- 
nized standards.” 

In seeking to provide, in a realistic way, 
the standards for which Dr. Williamson sales 
the Board of Education found it necessary to 
provide for eleven different types of programs 
in 1926: four different types of schools— 
junior undergraduate, senior undergraduate, 
graduate, and advanced graduate; four dif- 
ferent types of summer courses; library ap- 
prentice classes; and two different types of 
curricula in school library work (one in ac- 
credited library schools, the other in normal 
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Because of Mrs. Morton’s close as- 
sociation with ALA’s recent work 
in standards and accreditation, this 
article provides an interesting and 
useful contrast with Dr. Wight’s. It 
was read as a paper at a conference 
on articulation of library science 
curriculums, graduate and under- 
graduate, held at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, April 
22-25, 1960. It therefore antedates 
Dr. Wight’s article and is not a com- 
ment on it, nor is it an official ALA 
statement, even though its author 
is now president of the Association. 
—The Editor. 





schools, colleges, and universities). Small 
wonder that only one school was accredited 
under the standards, which were replaced in 
1933; but the mere process of surveying the 
types of library education offered and of fit- 
ting the programs into the descriptive cate- 
gories to which they belonged had a beneficial 
effect upon library education. This first halt- 
ing step toward accreditation sought to create 
a structure out of the formless mass that was 


‘library education, and to begin progress to- 


ward a system of library education into which 
all the parts would fit. That by 1933 it was 
possible to reduce the number of types of 
programs to three may indicate that the hard 
look at library education which the William- 
son report had caused librarians to take, and 
this first effort at standards and accreditation 
under standards, had had more than a little 
effect in bringing order out of chaos. 

The structure which evolved as a result of 
the impact of the Williamson report was that 
of academic affiliation. Dr. Williamson had 
found seven of the fifteen schools which he 
had surveyed connected with public libraries. 
In the next several years these were to either 
disappear or be transferred to an academic 


. setting. The training classes and apprentice 


course, always a fluctuating group, were to 
fade away as more and better preparation was 
made available through the library schools. 


Placed in the academic setting, library schools 
found it necessary to conform to academic 
practices and procedures as to calendar, 
courses and curricula, admissions, and de- 
grees. 

Although there was general agreement with 
the recommendation that library schools 
should be within the framework of academic 
institutions, agreement as to placement within 
that framework was not achieved, and there- 
fore we were to be plagued for many years with 
the problems attendant upon parallel programs 
at two levels. Not until the 1951 Standards were 
adopted did we rid ourselves of this trouble- 
some defect in our pattern of library education. 
While the 1951 Standards recognize that a part 
of the professional education of a librarian may 
be placed appropriately at the undergraduate 
level, they establish the concept of the five- 
year program of general and professional 
education for full professional preparation 
and of the unity of the professional part of 
that five-year program, whether placed en- 
tirely at the graduate level or divided be- 
tween graduate and undergraduate years. They 
protect the amount ard kind of general educa- 
tion while limiting and specifying the amount 
and nature of the prefessional education. 

Second, not only can accreditation bring 
order and structure to library education, but 
it can improve the quality of that education. 
There are many ways in which our standards 
and the accrediting process over the years 
have improved the quality of library educa- 
tion, but one example will perhaps suflice: 
No program is better than the faculty who 
teach in it. Dr. Williamson’s findings on the 
faculties of library education programs in his 
1923 report were dismal indeed. Only 52 per 
cent of the faculty members were college 
graduates; 42 per cent were teaching in the 
same school in which they had received their 
training; 93 per cent had had no training 
in teaching; 80 per cent had had no teaching 
experience before joining the faculty of the 
library school; 37 per cent were without 
adequate library experience. Today our li- 
brary school faculties are vastly improved. 
A similar study today would show concern 
not over a large percentage without college 
degrees, but rather for the small percentage 
with the doctorate, a criticism which is slowly, 
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but nonetheless surely, being met with an 
increasing number of faculty members hold- 
ing the highest academic degree. 

Third, accreditation can make the parts of 
library education interchangeable. Since mini- 
mum quality and quantity of library educa- 
tion is assured through accreditation, courses 
taken in one institution may be substituted 
for those required in another, and programs 
completed in one institution may be built 
upon in another. Training for various types 
of positions and kinds of work, wherever taken, 
can be expected to assure a certain minimum 
quality of performance—a help to employers. 
While interchangeability actually has been 
achieved to some extent through standards 
and accreditation, it is only within the basic 
graduate program of library education that it 
now operates. That it does not and as yet 
cannot apply between different levels of edu- 
cation is the most serious weakness in our pro- 
grams. This long-desired articulation awaits 
the stabilization of the undergraduate pro- 
grams, and this stabilization awaits the full 
acceptance by the profession of the necessity 
for standards for undergraduate programs, 
and their application either with or without 
accompanying accreditation. 

All this, and much more, accreditation has 
achieved or is in the process of achieving, but 
much more remains to be done before a true 
system of library education is accomplished— 
a system in which all the parts fit, and which 
will supply this expanding profession of ours 
with the numbers and kinds of librarians 
needed. 

Now not all our library education problems 
can be solved through accreditation, but some 
of those that still plague us can be attacked in 
this way. Having concentrated our attention, 
of necessity, on the middle level of education 
in the past, we have neglected both the upper 
and lower levels. It is to this latter group that 
we must now give our attention. The doctoral 
programs affect only a small group of institu- 
tions, and are controlled quite closely by 
academic regulation within these institutions. 
But the undergraduate programs’ exist by the 
hundreds, in various types and sizes of institu- 
tions. They vary in every respect-—length, 
quality, emphasis—to an amazing degree. 
They affect seriously the basic professional 
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program at the graduate level, since they are 
often, and should be always—though this is 
not their only role—feeder programs for our 
graduate schools. What we need is to develop 
undergraduate programs that are reasonably 
uniform in pattern, sound in structure, and 
high in quality of instruction, which meet the 
actual personnel needs of the present in Our 
small school and public libraries and at the 
same time provide the necessary general back- 
ground for graduate study. 

How can courses which serve to prepare 
for immediate employment in libraries also 
serve as vestibule courses? How can these 
courses be offered satisfactorily in small col- 
leges wich limited facilities and inadequate 
staffs, to small numbers of students in the 
more sparsely populated areas to meet per- 
sonnel needs of the area—a need that may be 
met by programs limited in amount, but not 
in quality? 

ALA accreditation, even if possible—and 


this seems not to be—-would not give the an- 


swer to these questions, In steadfastly resist- 
ing pressure to engage actively in accredita- 
tion at the undergraduate level, the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and now the 
Committee on Accreditation have taken the 
only position they could take. Lack of funds 
and lack of personnel on the part of ALA and 
opposition to segmented accreditation on the 
part of institutions of higher learning make 
any other position untenable. 

But ALA has not abdicated its responsi- 
bility for this important area of education. Its 
1951 Standards for Library Education Pro- 


grams in Teacher Education Institutions and | 


more recently its Standards for Undergradu- 
ate Library Science Programs (1959) have 
given and are. giving guidance with reason 
and objectivity. It was my privilege to serve 
as chairman of the committees which worked 
out these two sets of standards. Both were 
representative committees; the latter a large 
committee, representing many points of view 
and a wide spread of experience. [ts members, 
while not unaware of local academic and li- 
brary personnel problems, could and did look 
beyond their own special areas of interest to 
the good of the profession. 

It had been the expectation of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship that the 1952 
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Standards would be implemented through ac- 
creditation by the American Association of 
Colleges of Teacher Education, but the ac- 
crediting picture had changed almost by the 
time the Standards were completed. Later, 
when the situation had cleared and we again 
had an opportunity to provide an instrument 
for use in the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion institutions, the evaluative instrument 
had to be redrawn to conform to the new 
guide for evaluation being used by the Na- 
tional Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. This was fortunate in that it af- 
forded an opportunity to formulate general 
standards for undergraduate programs, 
whether in teacher education institutions, 
liberal arts colleges, or multipurpose institu- 
tions. 

But what of accreditation? Many will say 
that standards without accreditation have no 
force and, therefore, no value. With this I 
would not agree. First, if we can—and | 
believe we will--work out a successful plan 
of cooperation with the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, this 
will cover a very large proportion of the un- 
dergraduate programs. Cooperative plans may 
also be possible with the regional associations. 

But for institutions for which accreditation 
is not available, standards are still important. 
They are the very backbone of any program 
of library education. They serve as a guide 
for the setting up of new programs and for 
the self-evaluating of established programs. 
They are to education what laws are to so- 
ciety. We do not obey laws solely because 
society has a constituted authority with which 
to enforce them. We obey them because they 
are the framework of our organized life. As 
professional people, can we not also organize 
our professional life and the education which 
prepares us for it for the good of the whole? 
I think we can and will. 

This is not to suggest that our present 
Standards for Undergraduate Library Educa- 
tion programs are perfect. No doubt they are 
far from it. They, and likewise our standards 
for accreditation of graduate programs, will 


- be revised again and again; but standards we 


must have and standards we must strive to 
meet if we are to continue to progress pro- 
fessignally. eee 
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In-service training 
in East Chicago 


by Hardin E., Smith 


The staff of the East Chicago Public Library 
in 1956, when I became librarian, consisted of 
twenty-one full-time employees. Four had li- 
brary science degrees and one was certified 
under the Indiana Library Certification Law. 
These five professionals supervised the non- 
professional staff but spent little time giving 
direct service to patrons. Nonprofessionals 
who provided direct service had only enough 
training to perform the clerical duties involved 
in circulating books. Improvement in service 
was badly needed. 

The library had an adequate budget— 
$174,000 in 1956 in a city with a population 
of 54,000—but there was no possibility of re- 
placing nonprofessionals with library school 
graduates. How then could we improve the 
performance of our nonprofessionals? How 
could we arouse or increase the interest of 
those who manned our circulation desks, show 
them the value of good service and good public 
relations? 

One solution would be to encourage or even 
require nonprofessionals’ attendance at sum- 
mer school, extension or evening courses, or 
workshops in library science. But, as in many 
small and medium-sized libraries, most of our 


e Mr. Smith is librarian of the East Chicage, 
Indiana, Public Library. The next article shows 
that he is capable of developing unusual public 
services as well as in-service training programs 


for his staff. 
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employees do not have the required prereq- 
uisites for library science courses, and work- 
shops ars not common nor do they always 
offer the most-needed instruction. It appeared 
that we curselves would have to give the train- 
ing needed. A six-weeks series of programs 
was set up. 


A CRASH PROGRAM IN LIBRARY EDUCATION 


We have eight circulation desks open a total 
of 255 hours each week, with twenty full-time 
employezs to staff them. Without putting on 
extra help it seemed impossible to get the en- 
tire staf together on library time. So for the 
first in-service training program, which began 
March 16, 1959, the staff was divided into two 
groups. One group met from 9:30 to 11:30 
A.M. and the other from 1:30 to 3:30 P.M. each 
Friday. This necessitated presenting the same 
material twice and was thus a considerable 
burden to those who conducted the meetings, 
but it cid solve the scheduling problem. 

The first series consisted of two fifty-min- 
ute talks at each meeting, by professionally 
trained members of the staff. They discussed 
the history and philosophy of library service, 
circulation procedures, cataloging, reference, 
children’s work, office procedures, and public 
relations. Naturally, only limited coverage of 
each subject could be given, but the effects 
were immediately apparent in the improved 
work of the staff. As they became better ac- 
quainted with the purpose and techniques of 
library service the attitude of staff members 
improved, and so also did the service the li- 
brary provides its patrons. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


On February 1, 1960, we started our second 
in-service training program. At this time our 
greatest need was improvement in public re- 
lations. Three films about library work were 
showr, as well as a telephone-courtesy filmi 
provided by Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
and Robert Wood, assistant librarian, and I 
each talked to the group. Other Indiana li- 
brarians who spoke at the meetings were Ralph 
Van Handel, director, and Paul Wright, cata- 


loger, of the Gary Public Library; Edward B. ` 


Hayward, librarian of the Hammond Public 
Library; and Janet Granger, librarian of the 
Whiting Public Library. At one meeting the 
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women’s department supervisor of a local re- 
tail store gave a highly entertaining talk and 
demonstration on good grooming. At another, 
Mary Hanak and Agnes White, staff members, 
presented a skit on how NOT to man a circula- 
tion desk. Information and example thus 
wrought improvement in appearance, manner, 
and ‘manners of our staff members who meet 
the public. 

For this second series, we did not divide the 
staff into groups, but provided extra help to 
work at the circulation desks on Friday morn- 
ings from 9:15 to 11:30. The third series also 
was for the entire group, and again extra help 
was provided. As had been the case in the 
first program, people from neighboring li- 
braries expressed interest in the meetings and 
were invited to attend, but for the third series 
the number of visitors from four other public 
libraries and a technical library equaled our 
own staff attendance of nineteen. 

At the end of the crash program and again 
after the Public Relations series, evaluation 
sheets were distributed and each staff member 
was asked to indicate (anonymously) his opin- 
ion of the programs and to offer suggestions 
for the theme of the next series. Some inter- 
est was shown in cataloging, children’s work, 
and other subjects, but most replies pin- 
pointed training in reference work as a com- 
mon need, so for the third of our in-service 
training programs we concentrated on refer- 
ence. This series started on October 6, 1960; 
meetings were held Thursday evenings from 
7:00 to 9:00. 


FOR REFERENCE ONLY 


Four films on library reference work were 
used, and there were talks by Henry Hastings 
of the Gary Public Library’s reference depart- 
ment, and by Paul Humbert, head of Public 
Relations for Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company of East Chicago. Most of the sessions 
were devoted to regular classwork—how to 
answer reference questions, what is reference, 
selection of reference material, the importance 
of reference in public relations, the public 
catalog, the Cumulative Book Index and other 


‘ cataloging tools, and the general nonfiction 


collection were some of the subjects. 
At each session, ten or more reference 
sourees were discussed—a total of sixty basic 


f 
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reference books, roughly following the Dewey 
Decimal Classification—and at the end of each 
meeting students were given mimeographed 
lists of the reference books discussed. On this 
sheet also were about thirty questions to be 
looked up before the next session. Although no 
papers were turned in and no grades given, 
students were conscientious about finding the 
information and checking it with the correct 
answers read off at the beginning of the next 
session. Our own staff members and most of 
those from other libraries were allowed four 
hours of library time, two for this homework 
and two more to attend each meeting. 

At the request of the libraries that employed 
our visiting participants, we mimeographed a 
certificate of attendance for each, to be filed 
in their personnel folders. We also gave cer- 
tificates to our own staff. Evaluation sheets re- 
turned at the end of the reference training pro- 
gram showed that all the students thought the 
course had been very profitable. Improve- 
ments in our staff performance and attitude 
again were very noticeable. I have had the 
satisfaction of seeing nonprofessional staff 
members eager to answer reference questions 
—some quite complicated. 

Based upon our experience in preparing 
and conducting these programs, we have come 
to these conclusions about in-service training: 
e A great deal of work is involved in pre- 
paring and conducting these programs, but 
results are satisfactory; we at East Chicago 
plan to continue so long as it appears to be 
worth while. 

e In-service training is not a substitute for 
library school training but so long as library- 
school trained personnel to staff our circula- 
tion desks is unavailable and out of reach 
financially, it is next best. 

e There seems to be greater enthusiasm 
among students if more than one library is 
represented, and, for the teacher, more satis- 
faction in instructing a larger group. In- 
service training thus affords an excellent op- 
portunity for interlibrary cooperation. 

As long as libraries must employ untrained 
personnel, the libraries themselves probably 
will have to give the needed training. It may 
cost only a little money, but the results can be 
in direct proportion to the outlay in planning 
and work. eee 
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Seis eh or 


Hardin Smith, librarian, in his office. The painting of the 
Lake Michigan dunes is by Frank Myslive of Hammond, 
Ind., and is on indefinite loan to the library. 


by Michael Ligocki 


It is not the task of a librarian to be a cura- 
tor of art works. Nor do we expect that his 
leisure hours be spent frequenting previews 
of art exhibits. Yet, year after year, at the 
Northern Indiana Art Salon and other local 
art exhibits of any consequence one can al- 
most be certain to come upon Hardin E. 
Smith, librarian of the East Chicago Public 
Library, appraising the annual hangings with 
the eye of a connoisseur. He is there not for 
diversion but as a talent scout, and his avid 
perusal of the offerings may result in several 
one-man shows. 

“We display art regularly in our libraries,” 
Mr. Smith may explain in the course of con- 
versation with one or more artists during the 


e An artist as well as 
a writer, Mr. Ligocki 
has published articles 
in magazines as di- 
verse as American 
Mercury, Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, and 
Grade Teacher. He 
lives in Gary, Indi- 
ana, near East Chi- 
cago. 
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Regional art 
as a library service 


preview. “Perhaps we can work out an ar- 
rangement for a showing of your works some 
month this year.” 

To many artists this recognition is a greater 
expression of success than having some single 
selection picked by an artists’ jury. It means 
that his works will appear collectively in the 
East Chicago libraries, mingling with the as- 
sembled art and culture of the centuries, and 
will be viewed by a more diverse group than 
any off-the-beaten-path gallery could offer. 
With the public at large as viewers, in an 
area where he lives, what artist could hope 
for a better gallery? After all, much great 
art was sponsored in surroundings as public 
as a church. 

East Chicago’s program of art exhibits be- 
gan in 1955 as an experiment, and depended 
largely upon pictures sent out by the Studio 
Guild of West Redding, Connecticut, a book- 
ing agency which sends out exhibits of origi- 
nal works by living artists for display. 

In 1956 Mr. Smith decided to add to the 
program of exhibits the works of local artists, 
at first residents of East Chicago or persons 


~ 


who worked within its limits, later others - 


from the Calumet Region. With annual ex- 
hibits of art work of local school students, se- 
lected by art teachers, the experiment gradu- 
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This exhibit of paintings is by Charles Untulis of East 
Chicago. The still life against the back wall is a prize 
winner. 


ally turned into an established program fea- 
ture as a library service. 

If a library is to be a center for disseminat- 
ing culture, Mr. Smith believes that it should 
draw on sources from within its own environs 
as well as from a distance or the past. As if 
to confirm his belief, a large picture of the 
Indiana dunes, painted by Frank Myslive, an 
artist of the Calumet Region, hangs on one 
wall of Mr. Smith’s office, loaned by a grateful 
artist to add a native touch to the surround- 
ings. 

The Calumet Region is not an area with 
long tradition or local cultural heritage to 
draw upon. It is a young region which has 
been growing fast industrially only this last 
half-century and is now one of the world’s 
largest industrial concentrations. Geographi- 
cally it is like a celestial constellation, with 
four large cities—Gary, Hammond, Whiting, 
and East Chicago—surrounded by a sprin- 
kling of towns, hamlets, and suburban areas, 
all situated southeast of the city of Chicago 
along the foot of Lake Michigan in Indiana. 

Although the political limitations of the 
various cities are distinct, the people live, 
work, and play over the entire region. Its 
public libraries have now crystallized into 
about five systems, one in each of the four 
major cities, and the county system which 


An interested group examines paintings hung at the 
Grand Blvd. branch library. 








rather loosely merges the local units in the 
rest of the county. 

In such an area a librarian has a difficult 
problem of focusing public interest upon the 
activities and facilities offered by his own sys- 
tem. To add to Mr. Smith’s problems, East 
Chicago is not a homogeneous city, being 
divided into two almost distinct areas. The li- 
brary is forced into a somewhat binary ex- 
istence and operation, each of the two main 
branches serving a public different in interest, 
origin, and cultural awareness. With this art 
service Mr. Smith receives notice and pub- 
licity regularly in the half-dozen daily and 
weekly newspapers which cover happenings 
over the region. 

“Since many people work in our steel mills 
and oil refineries or study at the Indiana Uni- 
versity center, yet reside elsewhere in the 
region, the services of our libraries are availa- 
ble to these persons without fee, just as if they 
were residents of East Chicago proper,” Mr. 
Smith explains. “Therefore any service, like 
these rotating art exhibits, which promotes the 
enjoyment of works of local origin, is of con- 
cern to us.” 

“One of the rewarding parts of our activity 
with art is the opportunity for publicity it 
affords,” Mr. Smith is ready to emphasize. 
“It enables us to get notice and news coverage 
on our work and facilities far outside the 
area we serve. Since I know the artists and the 
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nature of their works, I write the publicity 
releases myself.” 

New exhibits are always available. The 
problem is selection and balance in relation 
to the space the library can afford. There have 
been numerous one-man shows, group works 
of artists featured under some unified theme, 
shows of abstract as well as traditional works. 
portraits, landscapes, water colors, casein, and 
sculpture. Representation by artists or type 
of art has been well diversified to satisfy and 
express varied tastes. 

This result has not been haphazard. Mr. 
Smith has no advisory committee in this phase 
of his work, but he frequently consults artists 
about any problems or ideas which might con- 
tribute to better exhibits. 

For that matter, relations with the artists 
are harmonious and mutually useful. One 
group meets one night a week in one of the 
library’s rooms to hold a class in discussion 
and painting, open to any interested dauber 
regardless of professional status. It is a self- 
governing group, selecting and paying its own 
live models, and careful to pass the hat around 
to collect enough to keep the janitor willing 
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Overcrowded by furniture and stacks, the Baring Ave. 
branch library lacks spacious wall areas for art exhibits. 


to tidy up after them without grumbling over 
added cleaning chores. 

Art works are not like books and other 
reproduced material housed in the library to 
be loaned out, hence pictures must be viewed 
and studied on the spot, like reference ma- 
terial or current periodicals. Exhibiting art 
in the library is not expensive, but requires 
time to program and publicize. After several 
years, some of the operations have become 
routine. After an artist’s or group of artists’ 
works have been arranged for by invitation 
an exhibit date is set. The exhibits are dis- 
played one month, concurrently or alternately 
in the two main branches, which gives all the 
regular library patrons a chance to view the 
show and affords enough time for friends and 
followers of the artist’s works to view them 
at leisure. 

The artist delivers his paintings to the li- 
brary and agrees to pick them up some rea- 
sonable time after his exhibit is over. While 
his works are in the library, it is understood 
they are loaned at the artist’s risk and that 
the library has no obligation other than to 
exercise reasonable care. 

Mr. Smith is planning ahead, and his li- 
brary board in 1960 adopted a five-year build- 
ing program, to be financed by a tax levy 
amounting to $146,000 a year. Responsible 
groups or clubs are encouraged to sponsor any- 
thing of a community nature that the library 
cannot undertake on its own. Thus the art 
exhibits are a step in the direction of making 
the East Chicago Public Library a compre- 
hensive cultural center, with concern for any 


native or local expression of that culture. 
eee 
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The “library family” in Indiana 


a statewide experiment in library cooperation 


by Helen Rogers 


How does your library serve the aged? What 
does it offer to older patrons? to those of 
middle years who are planning toward their 
retirement? What library resources are geared 
to research and training needs of professional 
people and to service workers who have highly 
specialized interests in old age? What do you 
give to your clientele to increase their knowl- 
edge and understanding of the vast and varied 
social and economic problems of old age that 
will help them better to meet their personal 
and community responsibilities? How do you 
work with other libraries to bring their spe- 
cialized resources into availability to your 
readers ? 

These in essence were questions asked last 
winter of public, college and university, and 
special librarians in Indiana as the first step 
of a demonstration project. Though the dem- 
onstration was initiated and carried through 
by the Indiana Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association as the chapter’s contribu- 
tion to National Library Week in Indiana, it 
was conducted as an all-library demonstration. 
The project chairman used an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of the secretary of the In- 
diana Commission on Aging and Aged, the 
assistant director of the Indiana State Library, 
the chairman and one member of the Com- 
mittee on Services to Older Adults of the In- 
diana Library Association—Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, and a member of the 
ALA Adult Services Division’s Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population. Col- 
lege and university, and public, as well as 
special librarians, were named as area chair- 
men. 

An explanatory announcement of the dem- 
onstration was carried in three periodicals of 
state-wide circulation in the library profes- 
sion. All librarians were invited to participate. 

Indiana has a fair representation of various 


è Miss Rogers is librarian of the Indiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Indianapolis. 


sizes and types of libraries. The Commission 
on Aging and Aged in this state has been 
exceedingly active since its formation in 1955, 
and almost from the beginning the state li- 
brary has worked on both administrative and 
service bases with the commission; the ILA- 
ILTA Committee on Services to Older Adults 
has throughout the three years of its formal 
existence worked closely with the commis- 
sion. Thus the 1961 demonstration gave new 
direction to a field already known to the In- 
diana area. 

Participation in the demonstration consisted 
of publicizing and interpreting library services 
in newspapers, house organs, and other media 
reaching both library users and nonusers, and 
exhibits, open house occasions, and such de- 
vices as give emphasis to either ongoing or 
experimental service. The nature and extent 
of any library’s involvement was left wholly 
to the librarian. Activities related to the par- 
ticipation were undirected except for sug- 
gested emphasis on interlibrary relationships, 
and focus on National Library Week as both 
the climax and the termination of the demon- 
stration. The project chairman developed a 


The Indiana Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association decided to demon- 
strate library services to the aging as its 
contribution to National Library Week 
in 1961. All kinds of libraries—public, 
state, university, and special—and all 
kinds of agencies—library associations, 
governmental agencies, and civic, indus- 
trial, and labor groups—joined forces to 
make the project a success. The experi- 
ment not only revealed library resources 
and services to the public, it revealed to 
the librarians themselves the strength of 
resources and services of other libraries 
throughout the state, and showed them 
ways they can work together for the best 
use of those resources. 
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very flexible framework for the demonstra- 
tion and during the project worked not so 
much as a motivating force as in a coordinat- 
ing capacity. 


THE LIBRARY FAMILY 


Librarians in the greater Indianapolis area 
have long searched for an interpretative de- 
vice by which they could present to the com- 
munity its “library family”; that is, all li- 
braries, public, college and university, and the 
many special libraries maintained by business 
and industry or by private and governmental 
institutions. Although each library has its own 
service policies determined by source of es- 
tablishment and financing, and by the legal 
and administrative framework within which 
it operates, it is able, through interlibrary re- 
ferrals and other relationships, including in- 
terlibrary loans, to supplement its own re- 
sources and extend to readers a vastly en- 
riched service. It was felt that interpretation 
could be best accomplished by illustrating re- 
sources and services in one many-faceted 
subject area. Aging and the aged was explored 
both because of its widespread and timely in- 
terest, and because most libraries give service 
in this area. 

Although in the initial stages some of the 
SLA membership felt that the subject was too 
limited in its application for demonstration 
purposes, the planning had not moved far 
before it was generally recognized that all 
libraries are concerned with it in one way or 
another. From the beginning the health fields 
were recognized as clearly and deeply in- 
volved. Architecture, engineering, insurance, 
law, religion, and social work were early seen 
as having definite involvements. Business, in 
its efforts to reach older customers, is in- 
creasingly concerned. Libraries of educational 
institutions provide sociological and economic 
materials and highly specialized books for 
students in various professional schools. Those 
few librarians who had held out against the 
demonstration soon realized that they too 
were involved in that common denominator 
of retirement—the company’s program of re- 
tirement planning and the individual’s own 
preparation for retirement. As for the public 
library, there is not only its peculiar role as a 
centralized community resource with a special 
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responsibility toward older readers, but recog- 
nition that a public library must include a 
microcosm of nearly every special library, just 
as, conversely, a special library is an expan- 
sion of one small section of the public library. 


EXHIBITS ALL OVER THE STATE 


A major feature of the demonstration was 
the state-wide coverage, and the range, in lo- 
cation and variety, of the exhibits presented. 
The corner of Meridian and Washington 
streets in Indianapolis has long been known 
locally as the Crossroads of America. Flor- 
sheim’s Shoe Shop on this corner provided 
space during National Library Week for one 
of five downtown exhibits. A simple but ef- 
fective device to relate the exhibit to the set- 
ting was a shoe, with the caption “Step into 
Retirement” introducing books as a means for 
planning toward later years. This exhibit, also 
one in the State House, and one in the In- 
diana State Library, were all prepared by the 
chairman of the [LA-ILTA Committee on 
Services to Older Adults, and are available on 
loan to libraries throughout the state. 

The U.S. Naval Avionics Facility built ex- 
hibits and offered service around the use of 
books for preretirement planning from the 
Indianapolis Public Library’s Extension Serv- 
ice. A display was arranged in a church whose 
membership has been working toward im- 
provement and expansion of church retire- 
ment homes. The Indiana University School 
of Dentistry took advantage of rising interest 
in what can be done in the dentistry field to 
build exhibits of published information and 
to prepare news items. The University School 
of Medicine used a similar opportunity in the 
medical field. The Indianapolis Division of 
the I.U. Law School had a more pioneering 
job to do in the preparation of an exhibit 
indicating the position of the library in the 
lawyer’s search to aid the aging. Students of 
the I.U. Division of Library Science on the 
Bloomington campus heard a member of the 
demonstration project advisory committee dis- 
cuss interlibrary cooperation as a part of pro- 
fessional responsibility. 


An impressive series of exhibits was pre- - 


pared by the Purdue University Libraries in 
Lafayette. Of eight exhibits, four were of gen- 
eral interest, three related to the School of 
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Veterinary Science and Medicine, and one to 
the School of Pharmacy. The Purdue exhibits 
were augmented by notes and book lists ap- 
pearing in the Purdue University Libraries 
Book List and the Pulse. In cooperation with 
the Purdue Libraries and the Wells Memorial 
Library of Lafayette, the West Lafayette Pub- 
lic Library developed a display on Housing 
for Senior Citizens. Related activities in the 
Lafayette area included newspaper items, spe- 
cial invitations to view exhibits, and an NLW 
dinner program featuring a review by the 
university's director of the Division of Adult 
Education about the White House Conference 
on Aging and its implications for Indiana. 


PUBLICITY 


The librarian of the General Electric Com- 
pany’s engineering library in Shelbyville found 
the occasion of a 42-year employee’s retire- 
ment—an engineering consultant and a fre- 
quent library user—a timely vehicle for open- 
ing publicity. She also worked with the public 
and the school libraries to develop community- 
wide newspaper, organization, and personal 
contact publicity, with the assistance of the 
Friends of the Library. 

At the beginning of the demonstration, it 
was suggested that the participating librarians 
get articles to local newspapers and into house 
organs, including their own publications, all 
timed for release immediately preceding or 
during NLW. In addition, it was suggested 
that they communicate with persons concerned 
with aging to request that some reference to 
the library’s contribution be included in any 
speeches which they might be making. A 
member of the advisory committee wrote a 
simple description of the demonstration, in- 
cluding general statements of library service 
to aging, and of how librarians extend their 
own collections through interlibrary loan. This 
article was published in the Extra Editor, 
organ of the Indiana Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation, with the hope that it would be picked 
up in its entirety by several of the seventy 
editors who received it. 

Numerous demonstration-related news notes 
and book lists appeared in various library re- 
leases. The interest evinced by editors and 
speakers was good, but the actual follow- 
through left something to be desired. After- 


thoughts provide two clues: the librarians 
simply did not have the time necessary to de- 
velop proper news releases or the content for 
news releases, and the editors and speakers 
were unable within the limits of their time 
and knowledge to adapt suitable statements 
from the information given them about the 
demonstration. 


NEXT—A HANDBOOK 


A need exists for brief general statements 
of what the library can offer in the way of 
resources and services to each of its several 
publics who are interested in the aged. This 
emphasizes the need for a simple library refer- 
ence tool defining and delineating services for 
the aged. Such a tool has been projected by 
the ILA-ILTA Committee on Services to Older 
Adults in the form of a handbook. It has been 
planned in two sections, the first of which 
would be a series of one-page statements on 
each of several library publics and potential 
library publics concerned with the aging, their 
needs that can be met wholly or partially 
through library resources and services, and 
how the library goes about fulfilling them. 
Most of the content for such a handbook has 
already been developed in literature on li- 
brary service for aged and needs only to be 
pulled together in capsule form. Though this 
particular handbook has been projected by the 
committee as a guide for public librarians, it 
could also be used as an aid in the prepara- 
tion of interpretative releases on library use 
for special-interest groups. 


READING LISTS 


Numerous reading lists were prepared dur- 
ing the library demonstration. A four-page 
list entitled “Preparation for Retirement” was 
prepared by the librarian of an Indianapolis 
firm, and copies were enclosed with an intro- 
ductory note with the Business Library’s Cue 
to Business, thus reaching businessmen 
throughout the Greater Indianapolis area. The 
college and university librarians and several 
of the special librarians released book lists’ 
through school and company publications. 

Contacts were made with various persons 
and organizations interested in the aged, in an 
effort to obtain a wider sampling of informa- 
tion about how the library is already used in 
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Professor George E. Davis, director of Adult Education, 
the Memorial Center, at Purdue University, and chair- 
man of the Indiana State Commission on Aging and the 
Aged, and Professor Herbert C. Hunsaker of the Purdue 
University Division of Adult Education (above), look at 
a National Library Week exhibit of books for those 
planning for retirement—one of eight such exhibits pre- 
pared by the Purdue University Libraries. 
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The U.S. Naval Avionics Facility library used books 
from the Indianapolis Public Library Extension Service 
to construct exhibits. The one pictured below was ar- 
ranged in an Indianapolis church whose membership 
has been very active in improving and expanding church 
retirement homes. 
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IN AGING - 


The role played by special libraries in 
medical research on aging is illus- 
trated by this National Library Week 
exhibit prepared by Purdue University Aayi 
Libraries. Ann Kerker, librarian, and ~“ foros 
Professor A. R. Allen, medical illus- Paha maane en 
trator, of the school of Veterinary Sci- 
ence and Medicine, examine the dis- 
play, right. 
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Books on recreation, security, and health—of special 
interest to the aging and aged—made up three exhibits 
prepared by the Purdue University Libraries. At left, 
the display of books on health. 
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TRe librarian of the Indiana University 
School of Dentistry arranged the exhibit 
(right), of published material about den- 
tistry and aging, in the display case near 
the library entrance. 
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these specialized areas, and what other needs 
might be met. Requests for bibliographies, in 
quantity supply, on aging in relation to re- 
ligion, medicine, dentistry, and law came in 
response to these contacts. No provision had 
been made in the project framework for meet- 
ing requests that might develop out of the 
project itself. Since preparation of such lists 
requires a heavy investment of library time, as 
well as the cooperative establishment of cer- 
tain standards and the development of neces- 
sary mechanics, decision about preparation 
was postponed until after the demonstration. 
This gave opportunities to learn what other 
libraries had developed lists that could be 
either adapted or used outright. 

Among reports of increased circulation stim- 
ulated by the demonstration’s interpretative 
activities, one plant librarian told of employ- 
ees pleased reactions when finding out about 
the wide selection of books available on re- 
tirement planning and hobby interests. “This 
is just what I’ve been looking for, but didn’t 
know where to get it,” was said over and over 
again. Six weeks after NLW, the librarian re- 
ports that requests have increased due largely 
to word-of-mouth discussions. 


A CONTINUING PROGRAM 


From the demonstration there has devel- 
oped among SLA chapter membership a feel- 
ing that there should be some continuing form 
of group activity in relation to the important 
field of aging. No decision has yet been made 
on whether such activity would be continued 
as an independent SLA chapter responsibility 
or would become a joint endeavor with the 
ILA-ILTA Committee on Services to Older 
Adults. It is to be hoped that it will be the 
latter, for one of the best outgrowths of the 
librarians’ own demonstration has been reve- 
lation of the strength of the “library family” 
idea and of the benefits that derive when 
public, college and university, and special li- 
braries not only work side by side in the com- 
munity but consciously as a team. At the same 
time, it can help librarians move toward true 
interdisciplinary teamwork with the other pro- 
fessions. To borrow a phrase used by Melville 
Hosch at the Purdue Conference on Education 
for Aging, held shortly after National Library 
Week, this is the “reciprocal approach”—giv- 
ing leadership to others and accepting leader- 


ship from them. 
eee 


Modern library book service for modern libraries 


IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE NATIONALLY 


America’s largest exclusive wholesale library booksellers to 


SCHOOL, PUBLIC AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. 


Complete in-print book service utilizing electronic business equip- 
ment to the fullest advantage to give you prompt delivery and 
reports. Complete invoice included with every shipment. 


Your source of supply for publications of over 3,000 publishers. 


PLEASE WRITE US FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR NEW COMPLETE 
CATALOG OF PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS WHICH HAS JUST 


COME OFF THE PRESS. 


We welcome trial orders from new customers. 
Any Book—Any Publisher—Any Binding 
LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 


Denton, Texas 
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Background, methodology, and findings of a pilot study of 
stack use in the classified collections of the Library of 


Congress. 


Stack use of a research library 


by Henry J. Dubester 


The classification of library collections which 
permits “browsing” or retrieval of desired in- 
formation through inspection of the shelves is 
an expensive procedure, primarily because of 
the professional effort required. High storage 
costs, which are also a factor, could be low- 
ered through other storage means—for in- 
stance, shelving by size—but these would pre- 
clude the arrangement of books on the shelves 
according to subject. 

Since 1958 the Library of Congress has 
been engaged in a systematic review of the 
policies governing the use of the collections, 
with the object of determining what changes, 
if any, should be made in their future organi- 
zation. Before the library could fruitfully ex- 
amine the economies that might result from 
specific changes in the physical organization 
of its book collections, it recognized the need 
for more objective and factual information re- 
garding the value of stack access for subject 
searches. 

It appeared feasible to design a study which 
might yield the desired information. However, 
the problems were such that it was decided 
to attempt first a pilot study which would test 
the design of a more thorough investigation. 
Accordingly, in December 1959, the Librarian 
of Congress submitted a proposal to the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, and in March 1960 
the Council made a grant of $5525 for this 
purpose. Herner and Company, a firm of re- 
search consultants, was retained to design the 


e Mr. Dubester was 
chief of the General 
Reference and Bibli- 
ography Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, 
from 1953 to 1961. 
He is now on special 
assignment as an in- 
formation systems 
specialist on the LC 
staff. 





sampling procedure and the interview ques- 
tionnaires for the study. 


STUDY DESIGN 


A preliminary step in the design of the 
study was to develop the size and characteris- 
tics of a sample which would be wholly rep- 
resentative of the body of users of the stacks. 
This phase of the study consisted of a series 
of systematic counts of the numbers of users 
of the 58 subject areas of the stacks, over a 
seven-week period, so that all days of the week 
could be accounted for. 

At the end of the seven-week counting pe- 
riod, the total number of persons counted in 
each stack area was computed as a percentage 
of the total number of all users counted. Us- 
ing a target number of 200 interviews, as 
many random numbers were assigned to each 
subject area as there were interviews to be 
done in that area. The random listing fre- 
quently required performing one interview in 
one part of the stacks and the next in an area 
far removed. However, this totally unbiased 
selection was necessary for statistical validity 
and representativeness. 

Simultaneously with the sample design, an 
interview schedule was drafted, developed, 
and tested, and the interviewers were trained. 
There were 32 questions on the interview 
schedule that emerged. 

The questions asked differed to some extent 
depending on whether the interviewee was 
seeking a specific book or was in search of in- 
formation without a specific book in mind. 
The specific-book seeker was asked to identify 
the desired book, to name the tools used in 
obtaining the call number, to describe any 
problems encountered in this process, to ex- 
plain why he found it convenient to seek the 
book in person, and to state the purpose for 
which the book was required. The nonspecific- 
book seeker was asked what information he 
was seeking, how he went about determining 
the particular stack area in which to search, 
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what tools he used in making this determina- 
tion, what problems he encountered, what his 
purpose was in seeking this information, what 
connection it had with his work, and whether 
the desired information was found. All inter- 
viewees were asked to make suggestions for 
improvement of their search results. There 
were also questions designed to obtain infor- 
mation about their work afhliation, education, 
and previous experience in the stacks. 


STUDY RESULTS 


The findings of the study, based on 181 in- 
terviews, fall roughly into five broad areas: 
characteristics of stack users; physical loca- 
tion of stack use; purposes of stack use; meth- 
ods of stack use; and problems or shortcom- 
ings encountered in the use of the stacks and 
related searching tools, techniques, or services. 

Who uses the stacks? Of the total number 
interviewed, 123 or 68 per cent were Library 
of Congress employees. The remaining inter- 
viewees were divided about evenly between 
other government agencies and nongovern- 
ment organizations and institutions. Among LC 
and other government employees, the median 
GS rating was GS-9 (annual salary of $6435). 
The bulk of the persons interviewed had made 
almost daily use of the stacks in the previous 
six months. The typical stack user was a col- 
lege graduate; nearly half the persons inter- 
viewed had advanced degrees. Library Science 
was the primary subject major among those of 
the interviewees who were college graduates: 
other major subjects of study encountered 
were History, Political Science, Law, English, 
and Economics. About a fifth of the inter- 
viewees were taking college or university 
courses. 

Location of stack use. The largest groups of 
stack users were found in the following six 
subject areas: Science, Technology, Bibliogra- 
phy and Library Science, American History, 
Foreign History and Topography, and Peri- 
odicals. 

Purposes of stack use. The majority of per- 
sons interviewed in the stacks (55 per cent) 
were there to obtain specific books for which 
they already knew the call numbers. A mi- 
nority (38 per cent) were browsers, with no 
specific book in mind. The balance were there 
for both, or for other reasons. About three- 
quarters of the interviewees were in the stacks 
for purposes connected with their regular 
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work; the rest were there for recreational 
purposes, or in connection with school work 
or other purposes outside their regular work. 
The majority of those in the stacks in connec- 
tion with regular work were there to obtain 
specific books; the majority of those in the 
stacks for recreational or nonwork purposes 
were browsers (57 per cent). 

Methods of stack use. Well over half the 
specific-book seekers cited inadequate book- 
delivery service as the reason for getting their 
own books from the stacks. Another reason 
given was that the interviewee wanted “to see 
what’s on the shelves.” Thus, specific-book 
seekers occasionally took on the characteristics 
of browsers. Among the interviewees in the 
stacks who sought information rather than a 
specific, previously identified book, the main 
catalog represented an important tool for de- 
termining where in the stacks they might find 
the information they were seeking. Primary 
reliance, however, appeared to be placed on a 
previous knowledge of the layout and arrange- 
ment of the collections in the stacks. 

Problems encountered by stack users. Many 
of the interviewees complained about short- 
comings in the card catalogs; the difficulties 
in identifying government documents were em- 
phasized. The report by Herner and Com- 
pany of the findings of the study concludes: 
“From the types of information that the in- 
terviewees were seeking, it would seem that a 
high proportion of both groups (specific- and 
nonspecific-book seekers) would have little 
need for direct access to the stacks if they had 
a better familiarity with the facilities and 
services of the library, and if these facilities 
and services were improved.” 


FURTHER STUDY PROBLEMS 


The report also anticipates the probable re- 
sults of a more exhaustive study based on a 
longer period of time and a larger sample. In- 
asmuch as some subject areas are so little 
used through browsing, rearrangement of the 
book stock in some classes would probably 
not affect the staff or nonstaff clientele of the 
library. More intensive study of differential 
use of the book stacks would very likely assist 
in the development of a “core” collection es- 
pecially designed to facilitate browsing. Fur- - 
ther study would also shed light on the defi- 
ciencies of the existing catalogs which lead to 
browsing, and on problems in the established 
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methods for book delivery which cause pro- 
fessional staff members and readers to “run 
their own slips.” 

When the report was reviewed in the Li- 
brary of Congress, principal interest was di- 
rected toward the nonspecific-book seekers. 
Obviously, more information is needed. Al- 
though the study provided data on reference 
tools and techniques used prior to search in 
the stacks, it did not permit analysis of the 
sequence of specific steps taken by the inter- 
viewees before they entered the stacks to seek 
materials for their purpose, or during the 
course of their search in the stacks. To state 
this problem in another manner, the ques- 


tionnaires were not designed to show whether 
these individuals could have obtained the 
needed information if access to the stacks had 
been denied them. A rigorous answer to this 
question can only be obtained from a broader 
study. 

The ultimate question is whether the organi- 
zation of books on shelves by subject is an 
economically justifiable undertaking when 
collections assume the monumental propor- 
tions of those of the Library of Congress and 
numerous other general research libraries in 
the United States. The pilot study will help in 
the preparation of a more incisive investiga- 
tion of this question. eee 


eee 
MORE ABOUT THE PATRON (OR USER) 


The Denver Public Library’s poster, “The 
Patron,” reproduced in the July-August issue, 
inspired Dorothy Wells of the Toledo Public 
Library to write an adaptation avoiding the 
word “patron,” “which almost universally 
means a contributor or cash customer.” 
NOT AN INTERRUPTION 
A FEW THOUGHTS ABOUT THE LIBRARY’S USERS 


Library users—readers, inquirers, students— 
are not interruptions to our work, they are the 
purpose of our work. Don’t make them feel 
like intruders. 

The visitor is not an outsider, or a number, 
or “the public,” but a human being who will 
usually (not always) repay courtesy with cour- 
tesy. And even if he seems a “slow learner,” 
please keep on teaching by example. 

Sometimes it has taken much effort, trou- 
ble, and expense for the inquirer to arrive at 
your desk. Sometimes shyness is just on the 
verge of preventing his asking your help. 
Sometimes he is a child or youth or first- 
timer forming a lasting impression of libraries 
and library workers—let’s welcome him pleas- 
antly and with alertness for his need. 

The hand that passes us a returned book or 
a call slip is in a sense the hand that signs our 
pay checks. Nice hand, isn’t it? 

If you are temporarily harassed by tele- 
phone ringing, impatient readers waiting, 
helpers away, blood sugar low—pretend you’re 
a calm, efficient aircraft hostess in a storm, or 


. a cheerful bus driver at 5 P.M. Show your 


stamina! 
Let’s keep TPL’s reputation for courtesy 
and helpfulness! 


An older exhortation on the same theme has 
been received from Lawrence Clark Powell of 
the UCLA library school. It is from the annual 
report of Charles F. Lummis, city librarian of 
Los Angeles, for the year 1906, and Mr. Pow- 
ell thinks so highly of it that his friends had 


it printed for him as a handsome broadside. 


WHAT WE ARE HERE FOR 


My instructions to the staff, many times re- 
peated, with reference to the general character 
of the institution, have been: 

We have found no millionaires; we cannot 
expect to compete in books and binding with 
the richest libraries in the greatest cities, with 
their $5,000,000 buildings and $5,000,000 
stock. All that depends upon liberalities be- 
yond our control. But we can have, and I wish 
you to help me to make, the best library in 
the world, not only of its size but of any size, 
in the cheerfulness, courtesy, accuracy, and 
promptness with which every patron is given 
what he desires of anything this library has. 
Don’t wait for anyone to wake you up—look 
for a chance to be helpful. We do not have to 
ask any rich man to give us that. It is in our 
own hands. If anyone becomes impatient with 
you, that is the time for you to be patient. If 
you meet discourtesy, increase your own man- 
ners. The best capital in the world, in any 
profession, is consideration. It is also the first 
duty of all who serve the public. Don’t hurry; 
don’t worry; and never stop growing. 

eee 
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Bracket vs. case-type shelving 


the pros and cons, surveyed by the Library Technology Project 


e This article is by Guapys T. Piez, senior edi- 
torial assistant on the Library Technology Project 


staff. 


The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
bracket and case-type library shelving are a 
topic of continuing interest to many librarians, 
or so the Library Technology Project has con- 
cluded from the number of inquiries it re- 
ceives on the subject. The following material 
has been gathered to provide some of the 
answers. (The designation “case” is used 
throughout the article for shelving which is 
also known as standard, panel, and lock-shelf.) 

Important factors in the choice of shelving 
are cost, appearance, flexibility, and stability. 
The percentage of each type sold also has a 
bearing, since it reflects the choice or experi- 
ence of others in the profession. 


Cost 


To arrive at comparative cost figures, prices 
were obtained on bracket shelving with fin- 
ished steel end panels but without tops and 
backs, and case shelving with tops and end 
panels (both are required for proper installa- 
tion) but without backs. Costs are given on a 
percentage or dollar-value basis rather than 
on an individual cost basis, because the de- 
livered and installed cost of a section of either 
single- or double-faced equipment can vary as 
much as 50 per cent, depending on quantity 
ordered and transportation charges. 

One manufacturer says that it costs be- 
tween $1400 and $1500 for the same quantity 
of case stacks that can be purchased by spend- 
ing $1000 for bracket stacks. A like quantity 
of bracket shelving stripped (without tops, 
end panels, or backs) can be bought for $900. 
A second firm, on the same relative basis but 
not for the same quantity of shelving, quotes 
$4.50, $400, and $360. 

Another manufacturer states that if bracket 
stacks stripped cost $1.00, bracket stacks with 
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closed end panels will cost $1.10, and case 
stacks with either 14- or l-inch shelf adjust- 
ments will cost $1.50. 

Two firms report that bracket shelving with 
finished end panels costs approximately the 
same as case-type, while without end panels 
the cost is almost 20 per cent less than case- 
type. A sixth manufacturer estimates that case- 
type costs from 10 to 12 per cent more than 
bracket-type. Still another firm reports that 
when bracket shelving is used with all such 
refinements as closed bases, end panels, and 
tops, the price differential in its favor is very 
small. 

All of these estimates are based on shelving 
of comparable quality (gauge of metal, qual- 
ity of finish, etc.). 


Appearance 


A second element which affects choice of 
shelving is appearance. This is, of course, 
largely a subjective matter. 

One manufacturer says that the librarians 
and architects he has dealt with have a very 
definite preference for case shelving but are 
under the impression that it costs more than 
bracket shelving, and that this is not neces- 
sarily true. He himself feels that case-type is 
more attractive, particularly when it is in 
color. 

In the experience of another manufacturer, 
librarians and architects who prefer case 
shelving are definitely in the minority. An- 
other has found that librarians and more par- 
ticularly architects favor bracket shelving, and 
that a large number of architects choose it 
without end panels for the modern open look 
this gives. A fourth advises that a growing 
number of librarians prefer bracket shelving 
without end panels and consider it to be a 


more attractive modern design than the box- , 


like appearance of case or bracket units with 
end panels. The same manufacturer believes, 
however, that the majority of librarians and 
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Case-type library shelving, also known as standard, 
panel, and lock-shelf type. 


architects judge case and bracket shelving 
equal in appearance when bracket shelving is 
fitted with end panels. This opinion is con- 
curred in by another company. One manufac- 
turér thinks that when closed ends are used 
with bracket shelving it compares very well 
in appearance with case type and that, in fact, 
when compared with certain kinds of case 
shelving, the bracket installation is the more 
attractive. In his experience, where appear- 
ance has been a factor, there has been no great 
inclination toward case-style units. 

An alternative to the use of steel end panels 
as a way of dressing up bracket shelving is the 
addition of wood end panels to match a li- 
brary’s wood furniture—this makes a very 
attractive installation. 


Flexibility 


The biggest advantage attributable to brack- 
et shelving is undoubtedly its greater flexibil- 
ity. Experienced librarians and manufactur- 
ers (with one exception) with whom the sub- 
ject has been discussed agree that it is much 
the more versatile of the two types. 

In the average bracket installation, the 
fixed-base shelves are deep enough to allow 
complete interchangeability of adjustable 
shelves of 8-, 10-, or 12-inch nominal depth 
within a given compartment. This is not pos- 
sible with case equipment where all shelves are 
of the same depth except where special design 
of the base provides a deeper bottom shelf. 
, Another advantage is that when bracket shelv- 
ing is separated, one of the two existing col- 
umns can be used in the rearranged position, 
thus requiring only one additional column. 
When case shelving is separated, two addi- 
tional end panels are necessary. 

The absence of a top in the usual bracket 
installation permits placement of the shelves 
at greater intervals, and this in turn makes it 
possible to shelve books of greater height 
throughout a section, including the top shelf. 

Because in bracket shelving (in contrast to 
- case shelving) the ends of the shelf are ac- 
tually part of the shelf itself, it is possible to 
move a fully loaded shelf without dropping 
any of the books. Such a shelf can be carried 





across a room or shifted up or down within 
the same section simply by unhooking the lugs, 
raising the shelf slightly, and bringing it for- 
ward. This may be an important considera- 
tion. 

Such features as inverted-bracket, reference, 
sloping magazine-display, and bin shelves, 
hanging carrels, divided shelves, book lock- 
ers, and back stops are standard accessory 
items for the bracket stacks made by most 
companies. Some of these items can be fur- 
nished for case shelving on special order, but 
it is extremely difficult to furnish a hanging 
study carrel, for example, and still retain the 
adjustability which is possible with bracket 
equipment. For arrangement of periodicals, 
bracket shelving permits an unbroken line of 
sloping and flat shelves by the use of inverted 
or underside brackets; with case shelving there 
would be a full-depth upright every 3 feet. It 
is not practical to install 20-inch newspaper 
shelves and other large items in the smaller 
case units. 

Case shelving is often used in rare book 
libraries because of the added protection 
against dust which backs and tops provide. 
Such shelving is also commonly found in law 
and other special libraries where books are 
uniform in height and frequent shelf adjust- 
ments are not necessary. 

One manufacturer, who makes both types, 
specializes in bracket shelving for two reasons 
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Bracket type library shelving with work shelf. 


—first because the demand for it is so much 
greater, and second because specifications 
written around case shelving allow manufac- 
turers to bid on welded cases of extremely 
light gauge material. Another firm continues 
to market case shelving simply to satisfy the 
small number of its customers who do not 
want to change to bracket-type. 


Stability 

Four companies report no appreciable dif- 
ference in the stability of the two kinds of 
stacks. Another states that if all the refine- 
ments are added to bracket stacks there is no 
difference in the stability of the two types. He 
says, however, that since case shelving is sup- 
ported on all four corners of the shelf and 
bracket shelving is cantilevered from a central 
column, theoretically, case-type stacks should 
be more stable. 


Another manufacturer finds no great differ- 
ence in stability, but states that if there is an 
advantage it is in favor of the bracket stack 
because the base parts may be readily ad- 
justed for leveling purposes on irregular floors. 
By contrast, it is necessary to shim case shelv- 
ing to compensate for floor irregularities. Still 
another manufacturer says that in modular 
buildings, where the trend is to install book 
stacks which are not tied to the building, the 
only way to guarantee the stability of free- 
standing case shelving is to anchor it to the 
floor. He points out that the base shelf on 
free-standing bracket stacks is 2 inches wider 
than the adjustable shelves, which increases 
stability. 

Another feature which may provide a 
greater degree of stability in bracket shelving 
is the fact that, because of its design, books 
are always shelved closer to the center of 
gravity. 


Sales 


Seven manufacturers reported comparative 
percentages of sales as follows: 





PERCENTAGE OF 
CASE SHELVING 


PERCENTAGE OF 


NUMBER OF : 
BRACKET SHELVING 


MANUFACTURERS 





SOLD SOLD 
Pe T T 75 per cent 25 per cent 
Pi. 85 per cent 15 per cent 
5 90-98 per cent 2-10 per cent 
Conclusion 


Bracket shelving appears to be the winner 
on points—far ahead in sales, usually less ex- 
pensive, fully as stable and attractive, and 
much more flexible than case-type. eee 
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Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers November 1961 


Announcing the 1962 
ALA awards — citations — scholarships 


by Grace P. Slocum, Chairman, ALA Committee on Awards 


The announcement of ALA awards, citations, and scholarships to be pre- 
sented in 1962 is being made at an earlier date this year than heretofore 
to allow more time for Association members to submit nominations and to 
enable juries to meet during Midwinter to discuss nominations and begin 
making their selections. 

Because of the earlier schedule, some division presidents are not able to 
announce the names of the committee chairmen to whom nominations are 
to be sent for awards administered by their divisions. The names of all 
award committee chairmen will appear in the December ALA Bulletin 
under the appropriate division or section thereof. Until the names of the 
chairmen are announced, nominations may be sent to the president of the 
division concerned who will forward the nominations to the awards com- 
mittee chairman. 

The recognition of outstanding members of the profession is both a re- 
sponsibility and a pleasure of the American Library Association, and all 
members are urged to participate by nominating candidates for considera- 


tion by the various juries. 


Nominations are to be submitted in multiple copies as indicated. All 
awards are administered by the ALA Committee on Awards unless other- 


wise noted. 


AWARDS 
JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 


Made to: A. librarian. 
For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $1000, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Mr. Marion A. Milezewski, chairman 


e Lippincott Award Jury 


University of Washington 

Seattle, Wash. 
Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstand- 
ing participation in professional library associa- 
tions, notable published professional writing, 
and other significant activity in the profession. 
Donor: Joseph W. Lippincott. 


CLARENCE DAY AWARD 


Made to: A librarian. 
For: Outstanding work in encouraging the love 
of books and reading. 


‘Consists of: $1000, contemporary print, citation. 


Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 
Miss Flora B. Ludington, chairman 


Clarence Day Award Jury 

Mt. Holyoke College 

South Hadley, Mass. 
Established in 1959 and presented for the first 
time in 1960. Recognizes a distinctive production 
such as a book, essay, or series of lectures or pro- 
grams, which has promoted a love of books and 
reading and caused some focus of attention within 
the three calendar years preceding the presen- 
tation. Donor: American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute. 


DEWEY AWARD 


Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 
Send five copies of nominations to: 

Mr. Richard O. Pautzsch, chairman 

Melvil Dewey Medal Award Jury 

Brooklyn Public Library 

Grand Army Plaza 

Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent 
creative professional achievement of a high order, 
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particularly in the fields of library management, 
library training, cataloging and classification, 
and the tools and techniques of librarianship. 
Donor: Forest Press, Inc. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Made to: An author. 
For: The most distinguished book for children, 
1961. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations are made in January by post card 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selection hy 
the Newbery-Caldecott Committee of 23 chil- 
dren’s and schoo] librarians. 
Miss Barbara S. Moody, chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 
1922, honors the author of the most distinguished 
contribution to American literature for children 
published in the preceding year. It was proposed 
ky Frederic G. Melcher, who is also the donor of 
tne medal. This and the following award will he 
announced sometime in March 1962, in Mr. Mel- 
cher’s office in New York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 


Made to: An illustrator. 
For: The most distinguished meine book far 
children, 1961. 
Consists of: Medal. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Nominations made in January by post card ballat 
of CSD membership. Final selection by the 
Newbery-Caldecott Committee of 23 division 
members. 
Miss Barbara S. Moody, chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
400 Cathedral Street 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
The Caldecott Medal, first awarded in 1938, rec- 
ognizes annually the illustrator of the most dis- 
tinguished American picture book of the year for 
children. Donor: Frederic G. Melcher. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young people’s librarian. 

For: Stimulating the reading of children or young 
people. 

Consists of: $500, cerehcate: 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962, 

Send nominations (with five copies of statement 

of achievement) to: 
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Mrs. Ruth L. Howard, chairman 

Grolier Society Award Jury 

Sezond United States Army 

Fort George G. Meade, Md. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize li- 
brarians who have carried on unusual activities 
and programs in the stimulation and guidance of 
reading for children and young people. This 
award is made possible by an annual contribu- 
tion to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Made to: An author. 
For: A book published in 1961 on animal life. 
Consists of: $200. 
Administered by: Children’s Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: September 15, 1962. 
Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Mae Durham, chairman 

Aurianne Award Committee 

School of Librarianship 

University of California 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 
First made in 1958, this is an annual award rec- 
ognizinz outstanding books on animal life which 


may develop a humane attitude in children. Made 


possible by a bequest of Augustine Aurianne, a 
New Orleans school librarian, in honor of Pierre, 
Jr., and Adèle Aurianne, Winner to be announced 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting, January 1963. 


H. W. WILSON COMPANY LIBRARY 
PERIODICAL AWARD 


Made ta: A periodical published by a local, state 
or regional library, library group, or library 
association in the United States and Canada. 

For: Outstanding contribution to the library pro- 
fessicn. 

Consists of: $100, certificate. 

Deadline for nominations (all issues for 1961): 
January 15, 1962. 

Send nominations to: ° 

Miss Esther J. Piercy, chairman 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical 
Award 

Enoch Pratt Free Library 

400 Cathedral Street 

Baltimore, Md. 

Established in 1960 to recognize and encourage 

the development of superior library periodicals 

at the local, state, and regional levels. All issues 
published in the calendar year preceding the 
presentation of the award will be judged on both 
content and format with consideration being 


* 


given to size of budget and staff. Award will’ 


be made only when a periodical meriting such 
recognition is submitted. Donor: H. W. Wilson 
Company. ; 
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SCARECROW PRESS. AWARD FOR 
LIBRARY LITERATURE 


, Made to: An American librarian. 
, For: An outstanding contribution to library lit- 


erature. 
Consists of : $500. 


- Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 


Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Litera- 
ture 

Division of the State Library 

Lalor and Jersey Streets 

Trenton 10, N.J. 

Established in 1959 to be presented in recognition 

of an outstanding contribution to library litera- 

ture issued during the calendar year preceding 
the presentation. Award will be made only when 

a title merits such recognition. Donor: Scarecrow 

Press. 

EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 

Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 

Consists of: $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA executive di- 
rector and other ALA officials at the request 
of a special committee of the Exhibits Round 
Table. 

This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or 

improve some particular aspect of librarianship 

or library service is made on the basis of need in 
the profession or in the operation of professional 
library associations. Donor: ALA Exhibits Round 

Table. 

BETA PHI MU AWARD 

Made to: A library educator. 

For: Distinguished service to education for li- 
brarianship. 

Consists of: $50, citation. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1962. 

Administered by: Library Education Division. 

Send nominations to: 

Mrs. Frances Cheney, acting chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award Committee 
Library School 

~ George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Presented annually since 1954 by the library 

service honor society for library school faculty 

or anyone making an oustanding contribution to 
teaching librarians through tools, methods, or 
classroom techniques. 


CITATIONS 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1961 calendar year. 


For: Distinguished service to their local libraries 
and participation in state or national library 
activities. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Public Library Association. 

Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1962. 

Nominations may be sent from any library board, 
an individual library trustee, a state library as- 
sociation, a state trustee organization, a state 
library extension agency, or by the Trustee 
Section of the PLA to: 

Miss Marcelle K., Foote, chairman 

Jury on Citation of Trustees 

Indiana State Library 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
Recommendations must be accompanied by a 
full record of the candidate’s achievements. 
Five copies of this statement, not to exceed five 
double spaced typewritten pages, must be sub- 
mitted. 

Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees for 

outstanding work on state and national levels as 

well as for their contributions to the local library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding cataloger and/or classi- 
fier. 

For: Significant professional achievement in the 
fields of cataloging and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered, by: Cataloging and Classification 
Section, Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1962. 

Send nominations to: 

Mr. Roger P. Bristol, chairman 
Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
Alderman Library 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Presented annually since 1950 for a notable pub- 

lication, or for outstanding contribution in teach- 

ing, technical improvements, or professional 
cataloging associations. Nominations may be 
made by any librarian or ALA member. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 


Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference li- 
brarianship. 

Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominatians: March 15, 1962. 
Send nominations to: 

Miss Mary Barton, chairman 

3501 St. Paul Street 

Baltimore 18, Md. 
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Made for an imaginative or constructive program 
in a particular library, significant writing in the 
reference field, creative or inspirational teaching 
of reference services, participation in professional 
associations devoted to reference services, or in 
other noteworthy activities which stimulate ref- 
erence librarians to more distinguished perform- 
ance. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Made to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Library Administration Division, Public 
Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 1962. 

Deadline for scrapbooks: April 15, 1962. 

Entry blanks and instructions from: 

Mr. Jack Ramsey 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 


Made to: A children’s or young adults’ librarian. 

For: Advancement of library service to children 
and young people. 

Consists of: $1000. 





a) y UNITED 
Y NATIONS 


YEARBUOK ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 
1908 $9.00 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 
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Deadtine for applications: January 15, 1962. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 

Mrs. Sara K. Srygley, chairman 

E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 

Library School 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Fla. 
Awarded annually since 1952 for formal ad- 
vanced study cr for informal study and observa- 
tion o= some phase of library service to children 
or young people in school, public, or othtr li- 
braries. Applications must be accompanied by a 
statement of the proposed project and evidence 
of qualifications to undertake it. Established on 
the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton Company in 
its centennial year and made possible by an an- 
nual $1000 contribution from the company. 


MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 
Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 
For: Basic graduate library education. 
Consists of: $1000. 
Given and administered by: 
Division. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1962. 
Applications and instructions from: 
Miss Ruth Peaslee, chairman 
Melcher Scholarship Committee 
Indianapolis Public Library 
40 East St. Clair Street 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Annual award first presented in 1957; its purpose 
is to encourage and assist qualified young people 
to enter library service to children in public and 
school libraries. Fund established and raised by 
Children’s Services Division in honor of Frederic 
G. Melcher for his contribution to children’s li- 
brarianship. 
GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 
Made te: Two library schools. 
For: A scholarship for a school librarian in each 
school. 
Consists of: $1000 to each school. 
Administerea by: American Association of School 
Librarians. 
Send applications to: 
Miss Alice Johnson, chairman 
Grolier-Americana Scholarships Commitéee 
Evanston Township High School Library 
Evanston, Il. 
Applications for these scholarships will be re- 
ceived through mid-January from the directors of 
schools of library education. Established as an- 
nual awards in 1956, one scholarship is awarded 


Children’s Services 


to a graduate library school and the other to a _ 


school with a program of library education at the 
undergraduate level. Scholarships are awarded 
by the schools to students who are in training. 
Donor: Grolier Foundation. - eee 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND PLEDGES 


January 1—August 31, 1961 


Contributions to the Headquarters Building 
Fund now total $134,205 from 1739 contrib- 
utors. The first list of contributors appeared 
in the March issue. 

It is tremendously important to the devel- 
opment of library service in this country that 
there be as little curtailment of the Associa- 
tion’s program as possible. For details of the 
program, you are referred to the report of 
ALA Program Activities in the September is- 
sue. Members will appreciate the difficulty of 
carrying on this program and financing a 
building at the same time. Your contribution 
will help greatly. 

An intensified effort to secure contributions 
from members and friends of ALA will be 
made during the fall and spring. If you wish 
to make your contribution before a formal 
letter of solicitation is mailed, you are urged 
to-write headquarters for a pledge card. Pay- 
ments of such pledges may be spaced over a 
period of three years. 

. Davip H. CLIFT, executive director 
American Library Association 


PERSONAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


. Mrs. ELIZABETH ABOLIN 
RUTH ABRAMSON 
ESPERANZA ACOSTA 
Mrs. ELIZABETH ADCOCK 
ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
HENRY ALDEN 

EMMA ALSPAUGH 
LILLIAN B. ANDERSON 
ALICE J. APPELL 
DOROTHY ÅRBAUGH 
Epwin C. AUSTIN 
JOSEPHINE AUSTIN 
JANET AYERS 

MARGARET W. AYRAULT 
Maria TERESA AZNAR 
SYBIL BAIRD 

Mrs, Pat LUSTER BAKER 


KATHARINE BALL 
BARBARA BALLINGER 
MARGARET J. BANKS 
Mrs. CHarity BAKER 
BARBER 
Rose M. BARBER 
MARGUERITE BARRETT 
Josera BECKER 
L. Verona BEKKEDAL 
Mrs. JANE BELT 
Berry W. BENDER 
DorotHy BENDIX 
MARJORIE C. BENGSTON 
Gorpon L. BENNETT 
MARTHA C. BENTLEY 
AGNES BITTLE 
DorotHy M. BLACK 
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_ Mrs. E. J. BLAKE 


MartTHa Boaz 
Joyce BONIWELL 
FLORENCE BOOCHEVER 
SENTA A. BORMANN 
D. JANE BOTHAM 
ROBERTA BOWLER 
Mrs. INceERr BOYE 
Mrs. EVELYN S. 
BREWSTER 
LAURA BRIESEMEISTER 
PAUL BRINCKEN 
BARTOL BRINKLER 
Rocer P. BRISTOL 
FLORENCE R. BROOKS 
KATHERINE A. BROSE 
KARLINE BROWN 
MILDRED BROWN 
Mrs. FRANK A. BRUNO 
Mrs. MARGARET S. 
BRYANT 
ERNA BUCHHOLZ 
THELMA O. BUGBEE 
HELEN E. BURGESS 
Mrs. ANITA BURTON 
Mrs. Epona H. BYERS 
MARGARET M. CAFFALL 
ELEANOR CAMPBELL 
EVELYN E. CANTEY 
Lina W. CARNAHAN 
Mrs. FRANCES C. CARNES 
ANNA M. CARPER 
Joun FRANCIS CARROLL 
Mary J. CARTER 
GLADYS CAVANAGH 
RicHaRD F. CAVERLY 
Mary W. CHAMBERLIN 
VIRGINIA CHASE 
MARJORIE CHESTER 
ERNA CHRISTENSEN 
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INGRID CHRISTIANSEN 

VERNER WARREN CLAPP 

Mrs. Dorotyy B. CLARK 

HERBERT V. CLAYTON 

Mrs. THOBURN G. 
CLEAVER 

Mr. AND Mrs. Davin H. 
CLIFT 

Mrs. May P. CLovis 

SARAH F. COCKEY 

LUcILLE F. COHEN 

Mrs. PAULINE P. 
COLLINS 

ELDA COLOMBO 

HELEN M. COMPTON 

Wessie CONNELL 

Mrs. Frances C. Cook 

Mrs. A. M. CooLEY 

Mr. AND Mrs. WENDELL 
B. Coon 

GRACE COOPER 

WILNA J. CORNWELL 

DELLA M. CorTNER 

Mrs. HELEN J. 
COSHLAND 

CHARLES GARLAND Cox 

MarcareET D. CRESSATY 

ROBERT L. CRONKHITE 

JacK DALTON 

Mrs. Emity M. DANTON 

Joyce Davis 

MaryLYN Davis 

HazeL M. DEMEYER 

KATHRYN DERMODY 

Mary E. DISBEROW 

Resecca M. Ditto 

DorotHoy A. DOERR 

MARJORIE DONALDSON 

GLADYS DOOLITTLE 

Mary L. Dorr 
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Vivian L. DRAKE 
THEODORE L. DRUMMOND 
MYRTLE N. DUNLAP 
MARTHA L. DURBIN 
ANDREW J. EATON 
THELMA EATON 
ARNOLD D. EHLERT 
MRs. MARGARET ELLIOTT 
Lors E. ENGLEMAN 
Mrs. MARGARET 
EUBANKS 
ELIZABETH EULASS 
Miriam R. Evans 
Wirt FARMAN 
Mrs. CHARLES LEE 
FARIES 
ELIZABETH FARIES 
OLIvia FAULKNER 
Leo E. FICHTELBERG 
MARTHA FINCH 
JANE FINDER 
Mrs. JEAN A. FINGULIN 
EVERETT Q, FONTAINE 
HALL FonrTBONNE 
DELLA FORREST 
KATHRINE R. Fort 
EDITH L. FOSTER 
PAULINE B. FRANKS 
ADELINE FRANZEL 
SAMUEL FREEDMAN 
LiLLIAN P. FREEMAN 
MARGARETTA FREY 
ESTHER FRIEDEL 
Mary A. FUNK 
ANNE W. FURNESS 
Ruru GAGLIARDO 
Louise GIBSON 
Vircinia B. GIBSON 
Jean E. GILBORNE 
FLEETWOOD GILES, JR. 
ELIZABETH W. GILLIES 
GRACE W. GILMAN 
DANIEL GITTINGS 
H:a M. GLASER 
NELLIE L. GLASS 
CLARA C. GLENN 
JouHN GOODMAN 
ARABELLA GORE 
Mas. AUBREY LEE 
GRAHAM 
Bessie T. Griccs 
Mrs. ALTA M. Grim 
Louise GROVE 
Mrs. ERNEST A. 
([;UEYMARD 
BERTHA L, GUNTERMAN 
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Mrs. HERSCHEL N. 
HADLEY 
Apa HAGAN 
Mary W. HAGGARTY 
TERESE HAHERTY 
GERTRUDE F. HALE 
Dr. Homer HALVORSON 
Irma E, HAMILTON 
Ruta E., HAMMOND 
ALICE M. Hanna 
Janet L. HANNAFORD 
Acnres O. Hanson 
Victoria E. HARGRAVE 
KATHARINE G. Harris 
Mrs. Ruta HARSHAW 
Morrison C. HAVILAND 
Marion E. Hawes 
Miriam E. Hawk 
Dr. George Hay 
Epwarp B. HAYWARD 
Mrs. ROSALIE §. 
HEATHCO 
Sut HEFLEY 
Rura M. Heiss 
ESTELLA H.. HELGESON 
Cora HENDEE 
EstHER Mar HENKE 
DorotHy M. HERMENS 
ANN HERRON 
HELGA Herz 
FRANCES S. HIccrIns 
Nancy E. Himes 
Mary ELIZABETH 
HINKLEY 
ELIZABETH J. HODGES 
ELLEN A. HOFFMAN 
Mrs. J. M. HoLtoway 
James F. Hotty 
CAROLINE G. HOLMES 
PAULINE HOOVER 
MARGARET Horn 
PuyLLIs G. HORNE 
Josie B. HOUCHENS 
Mrs. CATHERINE M. 
Houck 
Mary Anna HOWARD 
Harriet E. Howe 
Tuomas C. Hunt 
Vern HUTCHISON 
Ruts HYATT 
ROSEMARY I[SENSEE 
ANNE R. Izarp 
GERTRUDE R. JASPER 
Mrs. Murtet C. JAVELIN 
ANAMARIE, JOHNSON 
HAZEL A. JOHNSON 


MARGARET L. JOHNSON 
NorMa J. JOHNSON 
Ricuarp D. JOHNSON 
MRS. JEANNE S. 
JOHNSTON 
CATRINA JOHNSTONE 
WINNIFRED JONES 
Mary Jane Kann 
PEARLA L. KAPPHAHN 
James D. KELLEN 
FRANCES MARION 
KELLOGG 


-Jean F. KELSEY 


MARY FRANCES KENNON 
Mrs. Frances R. 
KEPMER 
WiLtagp B. KING 
LEONAED H. 
KIRKPATRICK 
DOROTHY KITTEL 
Marie V. KITZMILLER 
MarcGaret M. KLAUSNER 
CLAIRE K. KNOX 
Mrs. CHARLOTTE G, 
Koun 
K. VIRGINIA KRICK 
AMELIA KRIEG 
LouIsE LAGE 
Mrs. Bianca J. 
LASTRAPES 
CONSTANCE E. LEE 
ROBERT AND CARMA R. 
LEICE 
Raymonpe C. 
LESPINASSE 
KATHARINE WENDELL 
LEWIS 
LESTER LIEN 
ELoIsE LiGHTFOOT 
Rosemary E. LIVSEY 
Mrs. Ruru Lockwoop 
Tuomas G. Long 
Frances Loomis 
ROBERT LOUNSBURY 
SEYMOUR LUBETZKY 
BROTHER A. LUKE 
Marcaret LUTOVSKY 
Mrs. Mariana K. 
MCALLISTER 
Mary B. McCartuy 
Mrs. HELEN C. 
McCLAUCHRY 
James F. McCoy 
Marian MCFADDEN 
Mrs. Mitprep P. 
McKav 
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MARJORIE E. McHENNEY 
Mrs. JANET McKINLAY + 
Mrs. Doris McLeop . 
Haynes MCMULLEN 
KATHERINE C. McNABB 
Puiu J. McNirr 
IsaBEL G. McTAvisH 
GEORGINA MAAR 
Vivian MADDOX 
LILLIAN MANCINI 
AGNES MANSFIELD 
Mrs. AARON E. 
MARGULIS 
RutH V. MARSHALL 
Mrs. HOFFMAN MARVIN + 
CECILE P. MAURER 
Mr. & Mrs. Davin K, 
MAXFIELD 
Mrs. REBECCA MEAD 
Louise MEREDITH 
ROBERTA MEREDITH 
Mrs. Neutrice W. 
MERRITT 
Mrs. ELINOR G. 
METCALF 
Mars. GEoRrcE B. MILES 
MıLprRED V. MILLER 
WILLARD O. MISHOFF 
Hester L. MITCHELL 
Mrs. LAURA K. 
MITCHELL 
CHARLES M. 
MOHRHARDT 
FOSTER MOHRHARDT 
Mrs. FLORENCE H. 
MosES 
L. Marion MosHIER 
Mary Eucenta Moss 
Mrs. Minne R. Morz . 
EVERLYE MUILENBURG * 
Rosert H. MULLER 
HERBERT F. MUTSCHLER , 
CLARA E. NASHOLM 
Mrs. KARL NEAL 
JOSEPHINE NEIL : 
LAURA NEISWANGER 
Mrs. Grace J. NELSON 
Marion M. NEWTON 
Lucy NicHoLs 
Mrs. Norman NISENOFF 
Louise A. NIxon 
ALICE Norton ; 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN 
GERTRUDE L, OELLRICH 
JERROLD ORNE 
RAQUEL ORTEGA ° 


“tn 


oo 


Mrs. AMANDA 


° ‘OTTERNESS 


* VIRGINIA LEE Owens 
Foster M. PALMER 
Mrs. CLEMENCE F. 

PARKS 
Tuomas E. PARKS 
CELIA PEPLOWSKI 
Mrs. HENRIETTA T. 

PERKINS 
Harry N. PETERSON 
Vivian A. PETERSON 
Rarru H. PHELPS 
Mrs. MiLprRED S. 

PHILLIPS 
Rura M. Punes 
Mrs. Ersa [nm PIERCE 
L. CAROLINE PLANK 
Frances M. PoLLARD 
ELIZABETH POMEROY 
MARJORIE J. POMEROY 
H. Gar Portwoop 
CHARLOTTE Post 
Mrs. JANice A. POTTER 
MITCHELL POUNCEY 
KATHERINE PRESCOTT 
Davi T, Ray , 
Mrs. Jean M. Ray 
Mary M, REED 
SARAH R. REED 
Joun S. RICHARDS 
Gay A. RICHARDSON 
Louise E. RIEDINGER 
HELEN E. RILLING 
Mrs. Ina M. ROBINSON 


- Marcaret M. ROBINSON 


MıiLprED M. ROBLEE 

DorotTuy ROLLINSON 

MARGARET ToLL 
ROMWEBER 

Mrs. HELEN F. Roop 


Howarp ROVELSTAD 
ETHEL M. RUSH 
Mary F. RYAN 
ÀRNoLD P. SABLE 
GLADYS SACHSE 
Mrs. Ina Kay SAKS 
Eunice V. SALISBURY 
Erra SALITA 
Mrs. M. S. SANDERS 
G. H. SANDY 
VIRGINIA SATTERFIELD 
Mrs. HELEN SAUNDERS 
BERNARD SCHEIN 
Mrs. GRETCHEN K. 
SCHENK 
ESTHER SCHLUNDT 
Mrs. HELEN Brown 
SCHMIDT 
Martsa R. SCHMIDT 
Epira M. SCHNEIDER 
Marzorw R. ScHOCH 
DorotHy SCHUMACHER 
THERMA C. SCOVILLE 
Mrs. HELEN K. 
SCRIBNER 
YVONNE S. SEABOLD 
Betta E. SHACHTMAN ' 
ETHEL V. SHAFFER 
DEVENDRA N. SHARMA 
Saran H. SHAW 
G. F. SHEPHERD, JR. 
Mrs. Juka M. SHIELDS 
ELEANOR B. SHORT 
Mrs. HELEN R. SHROYER 
ÅLMA DOROTHY SLAGLE 
LUCILLE SLATER 
CHARLOTTE A. SMITH 
MARGARET L. SMITH 
Mr. anp Mrs. SAMRAY 
SMITH 
Sur F. SMITH 


CHARLES G. SMITEER 
Mrs. KENNETH L. 
SMOKE 
JUDITH K. SoLLENBERGER 
WacLAaw WINCENTY 
SOROKA 
ISABEL SORRIER 
VIRGINIA SOUKUP 
RUTH SPAULDING 
HELEN R. SPENCER 
SUZANNE SPIEGEL 
DoroTHY E. SPOFFORD 
OLIVE T. SPRONG 
Mrs. PIERPONT 
STACKPOLE 
MıLprED T. STIBITZ 
Mary L. STOKES 
ANNE F, STURTEVANT 
FRANCES A. SULLIVAN 
Mrs. LAILA 
SUNDSTROM 
Doris SUTHERLAND 
BETHANY C. 
SWEARINGEN 
Mrs. KATHERINE M. 
SWINT 
Mary V. SWISHER 
Mrs. ANNE M. SYRING 
SYBLE ESTELLE TATOM 
Mrs. CONSTANCE D. 
TAYLOR 
FLORENCE S. TAYLOR 
THURSTON TAYLOR 
Ertc TEEL 
GLORIA F. TEEL 
CAROL THOMAS 
Mrs. DorotHy THOMAS 
MARGUERITE T. THOMAS 
EVELYN C. THORTON 
ROBERT TREFZ 
Mrs. BARBARA A. TROY 


RoserT C. TUCKER 
Yurn-Curiune Tune 
Joun R. Tunis 
MARTA TURK 
Bessie VANCE 
Joun F. VANDERMOLEN 
DoroTtHY VAN GORDER 
GERTRUDE VAN ZEE 
Harry VENNEMAN 
MRs. ADELAIDE I, 
VONALVEN 
EUNICE A. VoNENDE 
ELAINE VONOESEN 
C. Lamar WALLIS 
Minnie M. Warp 
Patricia A. WARNER 
EUGENE P. WATSON 
Mrs. Frances G, WEBB 
DorotHy H. WEBER 
Mrs. Heten M. WELSH 
Mrs. CATHERINE W, 
WETTERLING 
Josera L. WHEELER 
D. Eowin Waite 
Ruts M. WHITE 
ELIZABETH C. 
WHITEMAN 
ALMA WICKMAN 
ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS 
Lucretia WILLIAMS 
S. METELLA WILLIAMS 
Mourier WILLIAMS 
MarcareT WILLIS 
BertHa K. WILSON 
Mrs. FLORENCE WILSON 
Mary Beru Wimp 
Irma M. Woops 
Mrs. BERTHA WOOLMAN 
Lypra WUENSCH 
ZELMA L. You 
MABEL B. ZAHN 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INSTITUTIONS 


ABINGTON FRIENDS SCHOOL, JENKINTOWN, PENN- 


SYLVANIA 


AKRON PuBLIC LIBRARY 


BaTavia PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 
BetLwoop PusLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 
BIBLIOTECA CENTRAL CrupAD UNIVERSITARIA, 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA 
County PUBLIC 


- BLUFFTON-WELLS 
INDIANA 


LIBRARY, 


R. R. Bowker Co., New YORK 
UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT LIBRARY, CONNECTI- 


CUT 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATES OF BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Camp HILL PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, PENN- 


SYLVANIA 
CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 


STAFF ASSOCIATION OF THE CHICAGO PUBLIC 


LIBRARY 


CHICACO-SOUTH SUBURBAN LIBRARIANS ASSOCIA- 
TION, FLOSSMOOR, ILLINOIS 

City, TOWN AND COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPER 
VISORS, MADISON, WISCONSIN 

CLIFTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, New JERSEY 
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COLLINGWOOD Ave. TEMPLE LIBRARY, TOLEDO 

CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Demco LIBRARY SUPPLIES, Mapison, WISCONSIN 

E. P. Dutron & Co., Inc., New York 

ENGLEWOOD FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, New JERSEY 

FERDINAND Postma LIBRARY, POTCHEFSTROOM, 
SOUTH AFRICA 

FITCHBURG PuBLIC LIBRARY, MASSACHUSETTS 

FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

FRIENDS FREE LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA 

GENEVA PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

GLENCOE PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

HAMMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY, INDIANA 

FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY or Hawan, HONOLULU 

HAWAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Tue Henry Carrer HULL Ligrary, Inc., CLIN- 
TON, CONNECTICUT 

INDIANA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION 

Iowa LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

JACKSONVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

Jounson City Hics ScuooL Lrprary, New 
YORK . 

1960 Joint CONVENTION—NEBRASKA AND IOWA 
LIBRARY ÅSSOCIATIONS, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

JOLET PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

' Junior Hicu Scuoo. LIBRARY, SOUTH PORTLAND, 
MAINE 

Junior MEmBeErs Rounp TABLE 

KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

LANIER LAKE REGIONAL LIBRARY, LAWRENCE- 
VILLE, GEORGIA 

Louis LATZER MEMORIAL PusLIC LisrarRy, Hicu- 
LAND, ILLINOIS 

LAUREL PUBLIC LIBRARY, DELAWARE 

LENAWEE County LIBRARY, ADRIAN, MICHICAN 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WELFARE AND RECREAT:ON 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

THE Lucius Breese MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WAKE- 
FIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY ÅSSOCIATION 

ASOCIACIÓN Mexicana - De BIBLIOTECARIOS, 
Mexico, D.F. 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Missouri LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

MONMOUTH COLLEGE LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

Moscow PUBLIC LIBRARY, [IDAHO 

Mr. Vernon PusLic Lisrary, New York 

NAZARETH COLLEGE OF RocHESTER, New York 

New Jersey LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

New Mexico Lisrary ASSOCIATION 

New YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

NorTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION, BISMARCK, NORTH 
DAKOTA 

OHIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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OKLAHOMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

STAFF ORGANIZATION OF THE OMAHA PUBLIC 
LIBRARY . l 

Park Ricce Pusuic LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY, CALIFORNIA 

PATHFINCER COMMUNITY LIBRARY, BALDWIN, 
MICHIGAN 

PENMSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Potomac TECHNICAL PROCESSING LIBRARIANS 

REAGAN Sr. Hich ScHooL LIBRARY, Houston 

RECCRDAK CORPORATION 

RHODE ISLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Rosary COLLEGE LIBRARY, River Forest, ILLI- 
NOIS 

Russert Lisrary, MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 

St. CHARLES PUBLIC LIBRARY, ILLINOIS 

St. Francis Hospitat, MEMORIAL MEDICAL Li- 
BRaRY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

St. Jose>H’s COLLEGE LIBRARY, RENSSELAER, 
INDIANA 

Sr. MICHAEL CENTRAL Hica SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
CHICAGO 

St. Faun PUBLIC LIBRARY 

St. Frocoris COLLEGE LIBRARY, LISLE, ILLINOIS 

Joun WCODRUFF Simpson MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
East CRAFTSBURY, VERMONT 

SOUTHEASTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

Sparta Hicw Scnoo. LIBRARY, New JERSEY 

STERLING Powers PUBLISHING Co., Covina, CALI- 
FORNIA 

SWEDISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, STOCKHOLM, 
SWEDEN (GLASS VASE) 

THRALL LIBRARY, MIDDLETOWN, New YORK 

Trinrry COLLEGE LIBRARY, HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT 

Union COLLEGE LIBRARY, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

UNIVERSITY CLUB OF CHICAGO 

Martin Van Buren Hic ScmooL LIBRARY, 
QUEENS VILLAGE, NEw YORK a 

Tar Yixine Press, Inc., NEw YORK 

VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

WASHBURN University, TOPEKA, Kansas 

WASHINGTON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

WESTSHESTER LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, MT. VER- 
non, New YORK i 

Wisconsin LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


XEROX Corporation, ROCHESTER, New YORK 
eoo 


The January issue will have an article on 
the new building by Gertrude Gscheidle 
of the Chicago Public Library, who is 


chairman of the Headquarters Building 
Committee. 
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ON BRO-DART’S LIFETIME SELF-STICK B 


There never was a book jacket 
easier to apply. Supplied in all 
sizes to assure perfect fit... 
Zip, it’s on. Press, it's fastened 
».. no glue... no tape! Bro- 
Dart’s Lifetime Self-Stick Book 
Jacket Covers do the job neatly, 
thoroughly. Made of 1144 mil 
Mylar®, backed by a cushion 
of sturdy kraft paper, it's a 
cover to provide the kind of 
*R.T.M.-Dupont 


| no Dart INDUSTRIES 


lasting protection that cuts 
way down on the need for re- 
binding. And... the Self-Stick 
tab is available on our adjust- 
able, two-piece Duplex®covers 
too! Save time, save labor, 
save money. If you haven't 
taken advantage of our special 
offer—order Lifetime Self-Stick 
Book Jacket Covers today! 


Library supplies » Library charging systems « Library furniture 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 





INTROBUCTORY SELECTION! 
An assortment of 100 Lifetime 
Self-Stick Book Jacket Covers 
proportioned according to the 
most popular sizes ordered by 
libraries ... 


PLUS A complete set of sam- 
ple Book Jacket Covers includ- 
ing various sizes of all the 
covers in the comprehensive 
Ee eat f . » such as 
oldons,’™Regulars™ 
Simplex! ım $1000 


Dept.433C, 56 Earl St., Newark 14, N. J. 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Callf. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 


520 King St, West, Torcnto 2B, Ontarlo, Canada 
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NEW PROJECTS 


Improved fiberboard for 
archival containers 


In cooperation with the Public Archives Com- 
mission, State of Delaware, ALA is sponsoring a 
project to develop an improved fiberboard for 
archival containers. The Library Technology 
Project will administer the project and the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wis., will 
carry on the research. The Council on Library 
Resources has granted $25,194 to cover Phase I 
which will take a year to complete. 

Because of its concern for the failure of exist- 
ing containers to provide adequate storage for 
valuable research materials, the Public Archives 
Commission of Delaware proposed a research 
program to examine a wide variety of existing 
containers and to develop a superior board from 
which to manufacture such containers. This pro- 
gram visualizes the development of a stock which 
will provide the following characteristics in some 
degree: fire and moisture resistance, reduced 
acidity, and insect repellency. 

Phase I will include the collection of a repre- 
sentative collection of samples. of presently 
available containers for examination and general 
appraisal, followed by a broad research program 
directed toward the development of an improved 
board. Phase II is expected to include a thorough 
laboratory evaluation of the new stock, followed 
by manufacture of a large number of containers 
which will then be evaluated under conditions of 
actual use. 


Program to develop microfilm 
_ finder-reader system 

A program of research to develop a microfilm 
finder-reader system will be carried on by the 
Division of Sponsored Research of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. The Library Technology Project 
will administer the program which will be sup- 
ported by a grant of $27,070 from CLR. 

The system, intended for 35mm microfilm, 
will be designed to enable a user to find specific 
items within a roll of microfilm quickly. In the 
new reader the user will watch a running index 
on the screen while the microfilm is in motion. 
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The fim can be stopped manually when the 
changing index shows the desired item. The 
index may consist of words, sentences, numerals, 
or symbols. 

The system under development is intended to - 
supply low-cost equipment for the library and 
individual scholars. Equipment and facilities for 
filming are planned which will cost only a little. 
more than conventional readers. 


ORDERING LTP PUBLICATIONS 


Effective immediately, orders for reports Num- 
ber 1, Study of Circulation Control Systems, and 
Number 2, Development of Performance: Stand- 
ards fer Library Binding, Phase I, may now be 
sent directly to ALA’s Publishing Department 
rather than to the Library Technology Project 
as originally announced in the September Bul- 
letin. The same is true for the individual circu- 
lation control manuals for public, college and 
university, and special libraries. It is not possible 
to supply these publications on library standing 
orders, but future numbered reports of LTP will 
be distributed in this way. 


NEW PERIODICAL SHELVING 


The periodical shelving shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations is installed in the library 
of the Quartermaster 


Foodand ContainerIn- P 

stitute for the Armed SS 
Forces in Chicago. SE 
According to the Ai- ; 

chief cf the library 

branch, Walter L. cA 

Necker. the design | 

was the result of co- recy 374" 

operative efforts by 

the Likrary Commit- 

tee which prepared 

specifications from | me 

which the shelving — ge 

was built by Estey 

Corporation of Red : 


Bank, N.J. 
The stacks are in 
standard 36-inch sec- 


Dimensions and general 
design of periodical 
shelving installed in the 
library of the Quarter- 
master Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, Chicago. 
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Periodical shelving in use. 


tions, 25 inches deep. Their greater depth could 
be a disadvantage in certain locations. The six in- 
dividual shelves vary slightly in angle as they 
come progressively farther to the front, from top 
to bottom, for greater visibility. Each shelf has a 
right-angle bend coming up 5 inches, to which is 
affixed a cork composition antiskid sheet to pre- 
vent the thinner, slick journals from slumping. 
The shelves are supported on two lugs at each 
side which fit into standard 1-inch spaced slots 
to allow varying spacing. x 
The 18-inch-high shelves accommodate all but 
a few oversize periodicals and newspapers which 
are housed on the flat bottom shelf. Each shelf 
normally takes four titles. There is ample space 
for complete volumes of nearly all the 400-odd 
journals the library receives, in contrast to the 
usual capacity of one or two issues. No shelf 
label is necessary since all titles are visible. 
«This design appears to have produced an origi- 
nal, attractive, and very efficient solution to the 
usually difficult problem of shelving periodicals. 


LTP’S MAILING ADDRESS 


Since notice of the Library Technology Proj- 
ect’s move to 660 N. Wabash Avenue appeared in 
the July-August Bulletin, some mail for the proj- 
ect has been addressed there. LTP will continue 
to receive its mail at ALA headquarters, 50 E. 
Huroh Street. eee 





PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


By Mrs. Loteta D. Fyan, president of the 
American Association of State Libraries. 


The American Association of State Libraries has 
a major project for 1961 and 1962. This is the 
study of state library agencies of the 50 states to 
determine the present nature, quality, status, and 
potential of state library activities. Following the 
study, and based upon it, the ASL Survey and 
Standards Committee, which is the advisory com- 
mittee for the study, is assigned to develop 
standards for state library service which will be 
comparable to the standards for other types of 
libraries. 

In April 1960, the Carnegie Corporation 
granted $45,000 to the ALA for these two pur- 
poses. By November 1960, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, 
dean emeritus of the Schoo] of Library Service, 
Columbia University, had agreed to direct the 
survey and had assembled a staff. Staff members 
are Edward A. Wight, University of California 
School of Librarianship, Leon Carnovsky of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School, 
and Mary E. Anders, special librarian of the 
Industrial Development Branch, Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The first meeting of the staff was scheduled 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting in January 
1961. The sudden illness and death of Dr. Leigh 
at Chicago was a shock and grief to us all and 
brought serious problems on how the study could 
be started. However, by April 1961, Phillip 
Monypenny, professor of Political Science at the 
University of Illinois, had agreed to head up the 
study, and to maintain the original timing. Every 
effort will be made to have it completed within 
the next year, so that problems of standards can 
be attacked before the end of 1962. During the 
ALA conference at Cleveland, the meeting of the 
ASL was of a workshop nature, with each staff 
member conferring with the representatives from 
the states he will survey on problems and ques- 
tions arising as the study begins. 

Working with the survey staff is a second key 
group, the Advisory Committee created by ASL 
to serve until 1963. Four associations with re- 
lated interests have been invited to appoint rep- 
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resentatives so that all groups related to the li- 
brary functions of states are included. The 
American Association of Law Libraries is repre- 
sented by Charlotte G. Dunnebacke, law li- 
brarian, Michigan State Library. The represen- 
tative of the Council of State Governments is 
Herbert Wiltsee, director of their southern office. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING Mr. M. G. Toepel of the Legislative Reference 
COMPANY, INC. Library of Wisconsin represents the National 
Legislative Conference. The Society of American 

Library Specialists Archivists has appointed Mr. H. G. Jones, state 


archivist of North Carolina, to represent it. The 
American Association for State and Local History 
has been asked to appoint a representative. 


57 years experience 


One source for The long-range goal of the ASL is the strength- 
j ening of state library agencies so that each can 
all your library books play its role effectively as the catalyst for plan- 


ning, stimulating, and coordinating library serv- 
ices of all types within each state. It has long 
been realized that information about the pro- 
grams and operation of state agencies is very 
incomplete. With the rapid expansion of state 


Catalogs on request 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. library responsibilities since 1957, due to the 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike Library Services Act, the need for specific knowl- 
edge and for standards has become even more 

Visitors Welcome pressing. The study to be made by Dr. Mony- 


penny and his staff, and the plan to develop 
standards for state library agencies are aimed 
at finding basic criteria on which more effective 
services can be built. 

All the library functions which should be 
carried out by state government are to be studied, 
regardless of the form of organization or type of 
department under which they operate. 

During 1961, two studies have been completed 

which contribute to our knowledge about state 
libraries. One is The Acquisitions Policy for 
State Library Agencies: Guiding Principles, 
prepared by the Subcommittee of the ASL 
Survey and Standards Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Paxton Price, Missouri State 
librarian, The other is Personnel Practices in 
State Libraries and State Library Extension 
Agencies, 1960, a study by the State Library 
Personnel Practices Committee, LAD Section on 
Personnel Administration, Mrs. Janet Z. Mc- 
Kinlay, chairman. 
A recent coordinating effort of the ASL hgs 
ee PES, ee anes been to add ex officio members to the board who 
oa ~NEW BINDER BY MARADOR represent the Library of Congress and the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the United States Office 
of Education. 








Virgin vinyl covers; paei 
eS 
stout, plated-steel ‘ 


holding bars, sealed During the year the ASL cooperated with the 
electronically — no oS Library of Congress in planning the program of 
sewing, no adhesives. pegs | the Second Assembly of State Librarians held at 
Gites ote neil wu econowy the Library of Congress in November 1960, ASL 
StS 8 Ly eae is working with the Library of Congress to create 
MARADOR coRPoRAtTIonN _ | a committee representing United States Office 
ere? “clendate Bivd., Los Angeles 26, Coli | of Education and the national organizations con- 
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cerned with state library services to plan the pro- 
gram and determine the time for the next as- 
sembly, probably in the fall of 1963. 


a COREY APPOINTED 


« The American Association for State and Local 
History appointed Dr. Albert B. Corey, Historian 
of New York State, Albany, as their represen- 
tative on the Survey and Standards Committee. 
His appointment completes the membership of 
the committee. eee 





Work with other organizations was among the 
activities which were specified in the terms of 
the terminal grant made to ALA by the Fund for 
Adult Education. This month sees several cur- 
rent cooperative ventures nearing completion. 


NAPSAE 


The National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators, a department of the National 
Education Association and an affiliate of the 
Adult Education Association, publishes a 
monthly bulletin for teachers of adults under 
the title of Techniques. As the result of a sug- 
gestion made by Dan Lacy, managing director 
of the American Book Publishers Council, ALA 
was asked to help in preparing an issue of this 
bulletin which would be devoted to suggestions 
as to how the local public school adult educa- 
tor can make good use of the resources repre- 
sented by the local public library and its staff. 

The issue of Techniques for October, under 
the title “Using Your Library,” is the product 

“of the work of Dorothy Sinclair, coordinator of 
Adult Services, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, and Wilmer Bell, director of Adult Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools. It lays stress 
on the help in selection and use of library ma- 
tewials which the library can provide, and on the 
value of the librarian as a partner in the educa- 
tion of adults. Publication of this issue of Tech- 
niques affords the librarian an opportunity of 
establishing or strengthening relationships with 
the local public-school adult education program, 
in a way which should be helpful to both. 

Single copies of the October 1961 issue are 
free on request from the Adult Services Division 
Office, ALA headquarters, Chicago. Please send 
a stamped, self-addressed #10 envelope with 
the request. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON EDUCATION 
FOR AGING 


As a follow-up on the White House Conference 
on Aging held in Washington, D.C., in January, 
ALA, together with several other national organi- 
zations, is cooperating with the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in sponsoring 
a series of regional conferences throughout the 
country. The purpose of these conferences is to 
mobilize educational resources to meet the ob- 
jectives of education for aging which emerged 
from the White House Conference. 

The first such conference was held at Purdue 
University in May, followed by others in Rhode 
Island, Salt Lake City, and San Francisco, with 
additional regions represented by meetings 
scheduled for November 20-21 at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, November 27-28 at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and November 30-Dec. 2 at 
the University of Minnesota. At each conference 
librarians are being invited to take part, and 
ALA is sending an official representative from the 
region. In Indiana and Rhode Island, a session 
on the role of the library in education for aging 
took place, and resulted in a series of recom- 
mendations for action on all levels. 

Representatives have included the following: 
Region I, Muriel C. Javelin, Boston Public 
Library; Region III, Robert McClarren, Hunt- 


MAGAFILES 


The most practical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 è ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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ington (W.Va.) Public Library; Region V, Elea- 
nor Phinney, ASD executive secretary; Region 
VII, Virginia Owens, Oklahoma State Library; 
Region VIII, Nell I. Scott, Denver Public Li- 
brary; Region IX, Carma R. Leigh, California 
State Library. 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


A special committee of which Phyllis Mag- 
geroli, State Library, Illinois, is chairman has 
completed its work in compiling a list, “Leads 
for Leaders,” at the request of Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc. This list contains materials pertaining to 
child and girl development and growth, group 
leadership principles and techniques, and pro- 
gram activities, and is designed for general read- 
ing by, and stimulation of, leaders in the three 
age divisions in the Camp Fire Girls. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Barbara Ballinger, 
Oak Park (Ill.) Public Library; Elda Colombo, 
Chicago Public Library; Yolanda Federici, Chi- 
cago Public Library; Irene Gullette, Gary (Ind.) 
Public Library; and Ruth Strand, Elmhurst 
({ll.) Public Library. 


GOALS FOR AMERICANS 


The ASD activities in support of the Ameri- 
can Assembly’s Goals for Americans program 
got under way in September with a mailing of 
the leaflet containing suggestions for implement- 
ing this program. ALA’s Radio-TV Spot An- 
nouncements for October included a special 
feature on Goals for Americans. “Reading and 
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Discussing Goals for Americans; a Selected List 
of Books,” prepared with the cooperation of 
the New York Public Library’s Readers’ 
Adviser’s office, and “Tips for Leaders,” a kit 
of mimeographed materials adapted from those 
developed by the American Heritage Project, 
were produced for distribution in October. Single 
copies of all four items will be sent on receipt of 
a request addressed to the Adult Services Divi- 
sion Office, accompanied by a self-addressed mail- 
ing label. 

Plans are also under way for participation of 
ALA’s new division, the American Library Trus- 
tee Association, in carrying out ALA cooperation 
with the American Assembly. eee 


os ae aah Wa 
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A PORTABLE photocopier in the size of an attaché 
case that can be taken into libraries, halls of 
records, and other reference sources and used to 
copy originals from books, ledgers, and deed 
records, whether flat or contoured, has been an- 
nounced by Anken Chemical and Film Corp., 
Newton, N.J. Called the “Attache Contoura,” it 
can be used as a regular photocopier for print- 
ing loose sheets as 
well as other unbound 
originals, and as a 
flat-bed book-copier 
for bound data, wall 
maps, charts, ledgers, 
and other originals. 
Compact and light- 
weight, the case is i 

luggage finish with 
brass hardware and security locks; it is ruggedly 
constructed to stand being carried about. The 
book-copying feature of the “Attache Contoura” 
enables the unit to be used face-down on bound 
volumes; a plastic air cushion follows the ĉon- 
tour of the bound pages. This makes possible 
clear black-and-white copies of printed material, 
according to the manufacturer. The machine will 
make copies in daylight or under artifical light. 
Copies up to 9” wide and of any length are 
possible, but the manufacturer does not state 





how the lengths are achieved. The Contoura sells. 
for $199.50. Standard “Attache.” without the 


book-copying feature, sells for $149.50. 
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BRO-DART INDUSTRIES has announced a new low- 
cost line of matching library workroom furni- 
ture. The new furniture is made of “particle 
board,” a material that requires no finishing. A 
simple design, and use of this material, keeps 
the cost of this line below similar units of other 
materials, according to 
the manufacturer. Book 
shelving is supplied in 
four-foot sections, 10” 
deep, single- or double- 
faced. This unit can be 
made higher or lower by 
the use of sectional ver- 
tical uprights. Shelf as- 
sembly is accomplished 
without special skill or 
tools. The mobile shelv- 
ing unit is supplied on 
heavy-duty casters. Cabinet shelving provides a 
special slot arrangement to accommodate trays 
for standard size catalog cards, cards used in 
transaction-slip charging systems, and similar 
material. Additional pieces in the line are work- 
tables and desks of standard counter and desk 
heights, with self-edged plastic tops. For full 
information on the complete line write Bro-Dart 
Industries, P.O. Box 1120, Newark, N.J. 





* * % 


LOW COST LANGUAGE unit, the Sight and Sound 
Language Station contained in a compact lug- 
gage case, has been introduced by Viewlex, Inc., 
Holbrook, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. Appropri- 
ate for individual or 
small group instruc- 
tion or listening in 
schools and libraries, 
the unit combines 
35mm filmstrip rear 
projection of screen 
images with a four- 
speed record player 
and four sets of earphones. The 7” X 9” screen 
moves into position automatically as the case is 
opened. The record player takes records up to 
12” in size. There is a built-in speaker with tone 
and volume controls. The over-all size of the 
unit is 15” x 15” Xx 5”. The weight is 13 lbs. 
It is priced at $149.95. 





* * * 


AN AUTOMATIC photocopier that makes 814” X 
` 11” positive copies directly from opaque micro- 
copy, the new Microcard Copier, Model 1, has 
been introduced by the Microcard Reader Corpo- 
ration. Copies are produced in a fully automatic, 


30-second operation at a cost of less than ll¢ 
each. Either 120 or 240 volt and 50 or 60 cycle 
models are available. Because the copier is 
marketed internationally, its construction in- 
cludes emphasis on durability and low-main- 
tenance operation. For further information write 
the manufacturer, West Salem, Wis. 


* * * 
A NEW CUTTING device called “Clipit,” designed 
for quick and neat re- 
moval of magazine and 
newspaper articles, has 
been introduced by Clipit 
of Janesville, Wis. The 
device is only 4” long so 
it can be carried in the 
pocket. It has a plastic 
handle and blade protec- 
tor, nylon cutting guide 
and high - carbon - steel 
cutting blade. It is priced 
at 98 cents; replacement cutting head is 59 cents. 





* * %* 


A NEW COLLATOR, Model CSS, has been intro- 
duced by the General Binding Corporation, 
Northbrook, Ill. It sta- 
ples and stacks auto- 
matically, will handle 
letter- and legal-size 
paper in a variety of 
production runs from 50 
sets to several thousand, 
and up to 12,000 sheets 
an hour. The new colla- 
tor is available in models 
featuring 10”-, 12”-, and 
16”-bin collating capa- 
cities, and requires less than 16 square feet of 
floor space. For additional information, write the 
manufacturer. eee 








PLAN YOUR LIBRARY 
WITH 3-D SCALE 
MODELS 


Only the library 
Staff knows your 
complete need. Plan- 
omatic magnetized 
scale models facili- 
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ment of this knowl- 
edge into the “One 
Best Plan.” 


It will forcibly tell AA need to the friends 5i 
your library. 


Before you change or build, be sure with Plan- 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle—$3.00. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
dic. . . ) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free Pi ot other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique A List Plan. Canner’s, ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 20, Mas 

SEARCH “SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Scfenee Monitor (New Eng., East 
& West Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $6 per yr., Cumulated (’61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


re. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide pe Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif 

MICROFILM OF PERIODICALS listed in Read- 
ers’ Guide, 1955 on. Good condition. Write Box B-174 
for more information. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Back issues of: Amer. Anthropologist; 
Annual Rpts., Bulls. Bur. Amer. Ethnology; Jour. 
Amer. Folklore; Western Folklore; Southern Folk- 
lore Q.; N.Y. Folklore Q.; Southwestern Jour. Anthro. 
Robert A. Black, Dept. of Anthro’y, Univ. Wisc., 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc 

WANTED TO PURCHASE: Used library stack 
metal shelves (U-bar or solid flat) nominal 36” 
long, nominal 8” or 10” deep, with pin at each end 
at front of shelf and slotted at back to hook onto 
stack upright. Write: Librarian, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. 1 issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for public library in 
city of 52,000. Library school degree and some ex- 
perience required. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
Apply: Marion Cook, Librarian, Curtis Memorial Li- 
brary, Meriden, Conn. 

CATALOGER to supervise cataloging and process- 
ing of books for six bookmobile areas. Professional 
training required. Salary range $4472-$5564. Apply to 
State Librarian. Maine State Library, Augusta, Maine. 

POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Locke, Pres., Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for rapidly growing 
county library in rural New Jersey. Develop and im- 
prove bookmobile service to schools and school librar- 
ies. Library degree required. Apply to Director, Hun- 
terdon County Library, 2 Spring St., Flemington, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For resort community 
on Long Island’s North Shore. Salary $6500-$8900 in 
8 steps. N.Y. State retirement. Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Newly created position. Beginning build- 
ing program for 2 libraries. Apply: Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir. Northport Public Library; Northport, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for descriptive cata- 
loging in a large scholarly collection. Knowledge of 
German and French helpful. Apply: Librarian, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Box 111, Princeton, 


N.J. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also Bookmobile Librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet,Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Streets, Trenton 10, N.J. 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 


~a 


serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- . 


ber libraries, and will be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. 
Requirements: Library Science degree, plus six (6) 
years experience, three (3) of which must be in Adult 
Services. Salary range: minimum $8250, maximum 
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$10,920, in six (6) years, Fringe benefits: liberal 

vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 

' surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 

*Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 

+ CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island Com- 
munity of 50,000. Beginning salary up to $7000. 
Minimum qualifications 2 years experience, L.S. De- 
gree. B-173 

FIELD CONSULTANT needed—to join the staff of 
a large, busy and progressive N.Y. State federated 
system with a vigorous program. An opportunity to 
gain wide and varied experience, to use initiative, 
and to work with community librarians to improve the 
standards of library service. Starting salary $5564 
with three annual increments. Excellent retirement 
system, one month’s vacation, and many fringe bene- 
fits. Requirements--graduate library school degree 
plus four years professional experience. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, director, Monroe County Library 
System, 115 South Avenue, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience. Attractive functional library with excel- 
lent juvenile and unusual music departments. Retire- 
ment plan, Social Security, and three weeks vaca- 
tion. Interesting community in Fairfield County. 
Salary commensurate with education and experience. 
Address communications to Mr, William P. Ward, 
South Norwalk Library, South Norwalk, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—Summit, New Jer- 
sey public schools—January l. Salary range: $4700- 
. $9550. Beginning salary up to $7900 depending on 
training and experience. Degree in library science 
required. New library September 1962. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write Superintendent of 
Schools, 97 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 

NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY: Challenging position 
open for personable and creative Library Director to 
grow with community of 25,000. 3 miles from New 
York City line. Unusual opportunity to build from 
ground up. Some varied experience necessary, ability 
more important. Salary appropriate. Liberal benefits. 
Will require N.Y.S. Certificate. Apply to Clerk, 26 
Fir Dr., Herricks, L.I, N.Y. 


southwest 


SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and peeple; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy. in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
.. J.:MeNutt; City: Manager,:133.\East Main: St.;..Scotts- 
ale, Ariz. 

> BUSINESS AND SCIENCE Librarian to develop 
” new department.in new air-conditioned building. Sal- 
ary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene 
Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy children’s de- 
partment in new air-conditioned building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public Li- 
brary, Abilene, Tex. 

YOUNG ADULTS Librarian to premote challeng- 
ing program. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, 
Abilene Public Library, Abilene, Tex. 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA. Assistant Library Director. 


Age 30-55. Male. $8700-$10,000 plus generous fringe 


-benefits. Considerable responsible experience in pro- 
fessional library work, including experience in super- 
vising professional library personnel; and graduation 
from a four year college or university supplemented 
by successful completion of one year of training in 


a school of library science accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Phoenix, population, 465,000, 
is one of the nation’s fastest growing cities. A new 
$2,200,000 library expansion plan has recently been 
approved. Apply immediately to: R. W. Galloway, 
Personnel Supervisor, City of Phoenix, Personnel De- 
partment, 324 W. Washington, Phoenix 3, Arizona. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN is needed to develop the 
extension program in the newly organized Allegany 
County Library System, Cumberland, Maryland. Re- 
sponsibility for book selection, working with branch 
advisory committees, in-service training, community 
relations. Beginning salary $5500, annual increment, 
Blue Cross, Social Security, retirement, 4 weeks an- 
nual vacation. Library Science degree required. There 
are 84,000 people in Allegany County, beautiful moun- 
tain scenery, 3 hours from Baltimore, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Main lihrary, four branches, book- 
mobile and 74,000 books. Excellent future in the job. 
Apply: Adam Baer, President of Board of Library 
Trustees, 111 Frost Ave., Frostburg, Md. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN-—Small public library is ex- 
panding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Requirements: Likrary Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

PARK TRAMMELL Public Library—Children’s 
Librarian, experience preferred. $5400. Apply within 
two weeks to Civil Service office, City Hall, Lakeland, 
Florida. Write City Librarian regarding other pos- 
sible openings. 


midwest 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for library in progres- 
sive suburban community 45 minutes from Chicago 
Loop. L.S. degree and experience. New building, ex- 
cellent budget, opportunity to develop collection and 
initiate services. Salary open. Write, Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, Ill 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of county library system 
in thriving Red River Valley community. Excellent 
opportunity to gain experience in all phases of the 
library field. Salary from $5000 depending on training 
and experience. Write Gerald Knudson, Crookston, 
Minn. ` 

CATALOG, FIRST ASSISTANT. Beginning salary 


, up, to.$6721,depending.on experience, with annual in- 


crements to $7565. Credit for military experience. Li- 
brary degree, two years experience required. Sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 37%-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, U. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. County Library hav- 
ing 15 branches and 3 bookmobiles. $4550-$5486 in 
five steps. L.S. degree, experience desirable, but not 
required. Social Security, paid hospitalization, pen- 
sion plan, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Miss Joyce 
Pleune, Director, Kent County Library, 726 Fuller 
N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 
Needed because present librarian to be married. City 
located in vacation land and beautiful lake area of 
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Minnesota. City of 14,000. Recently remodeled and 
enlarged public library. Salary $5800-$6000 or more, 
depending on education and experience. Forty-hour 
week, four-week vacation. Public employment retire- 
ment and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in library science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board of 
Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minn. 

ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has a meres 
open for a Librarian I. A degree from an accredited 
library school and two years of appropriate experi- 
erce required. Beginning salary $5616 increasing to 
$€370 by the end of 42 months.. Vacation, sick leave, 
group insurance, Social Security, and pension. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 


` Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public 


Ge 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. Clair Shores, 


REFERENCE-CATALOGER for newly aiuodeled 
library near two of Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Op- 
portunity for recent or not-so-recent library school 
graduate to help build community programs. Indus- 
trial community. Four weeks paid vacation after first 
year. Excellent state retirement system. Salary $4000- 
i or depending on qualifications. Position open. 


Bas LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT has 
opening for experienced ‘librarian with special- inter- 
ests and background in the area of furniture, equip- 
ment, and supplies to administer Projects Technical 
Information Service to librarians. Position requires 
scme traveling and offers opportunity to be of suk- 
stantial service to profession. Salary open. Ons 
month’s vacation, sick leave, other fringe benefits. 
- Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Director, Library Technology 
Project, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, IL. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
liorary experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 


_ tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
To read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write annc- 
tations for those selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library school; library experience in 
working with adult books and patrons, preferably in a 
public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluate books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise descriptive and evaluative annotations. 
Salary, $6126, Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As- 

sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Hl. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 


+ perience in working with children and books in either 
- a public or school library; wide reading background 


‘and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
ta evaluate children’s books and their use in a li- 
brary; ability to write concise, descriptive and evalua- 
tive annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. Vacation, 22 
working days. Send application with full details of 
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education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 
Editor, she Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 
tin, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, IR. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate’ prefer- 


ably with university library experience interested in * 


the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social Secu- 
rity, group Efe insurance, Blue Cross-Blue, Shield, 
T retirement, faculty status, opportunity for 
study. $5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Li- 
brarian, Notre Dame Law School Library, ° - Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

IMMEDIATE OPENING—Librarian with library 
science degree tc work in City-County Library in 


‘Jefferson City, Missouri, as Supervisor of Children’s 


Department and Bookmobile. Also opening for a 
Supervisor of Circulation. Pleasant working condi- 


tions, salary range good with usual benefits. Please - 


wire or call us for further details. The Jefferson 
City and Cole County Libraries, 210 Adams St., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

HEAL ‘LIBRARIAN—Library School Graduate, 
experienced in. ell public library work preferred. 
Fine new art room. Salary comparable to that of 
teachers in this area. Write Mr. J. M. Smith, 412 S. 
Jackson Street, Charles City, lowa. . 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open: Lirector of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to impreve public library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of ' 
Pontiac library staff and work half-time or more 
on N.O.L.C., and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian IJ. Salary $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and Sth year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 
field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 
conditions, very congenial staff, proximity to Detroit 
-an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiae Pub- 


lic Libreries, 60 East Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assis¢- 
ant for Memtership Promsétion. Library school degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membershi 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huror St., Chicago, Tl. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se 
curity, I-mo. vac., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 
Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, pres. Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing cem- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 
Salary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Social Security 
and municipe] retirement; 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

AKRON’S TEN BEAUTIFUL new branch libraries 
need Childrev’s Librarians..Excellent opportunity to 
work in a challenging progressive library system and - 
expanding community. Salary $4720 to $6132 de- 
pending on experience. Library school degree re- 
quired. Apply: R. Russell Munn, ee Akron 
Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio. 
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-LIBRARIANS—Metropolitan area advantages. 
Challenging positions for those with ALA qualifica- 
tions. Good promotional advantages. Salary $5100 to 
$5862 per year. Submit brochure to the Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


e OSHKOSH PUBLIC LIBRARY—Oshkosh Public 


» Library needs a General Assistant with liberal back- 

ground in the humanities and L. S. degree to be in 
charge of pamphlet file, aid in book selection, pre- 
pare book lists, do some reader’s advisory service, 
perform duties at the circulation desk and assist in 
reference. Salary $4644 to $5388 in 6 steps, sick 
leave cumulative to 90 days, Social Security, Wiscon- 
sin Retirement, life insurance and hospitalization. 
Pleasant working conditions, challenging work, indus- 
trial but attractive city with beautiful parks located 
on Lake Winnebago. Send résumé of education and 
experience, age, references, and small photo to 
Leonard B. Archer, Director, Oshkosh Public Library, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L. S. Degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, U1. 

SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK: Involves 
supervision of the main Children’s Room, correlation 
of library activities with children including book 
selection, school and extension service. Excellent op- 
portunity for experimentation and program develop- 
ment. Required 5th year degree from an ALA ac- 
credited library school, 4 years experience. Beginning 
salary $5700-$6000. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population with two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Ind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: To develop a 
program of service to adolescents including selection 
of books and vocational materials for the Young 
Modern’s Collection, working with youth organiza- 
tions and local high school and junior high school 
projects. Requires 5th year library degree. Beginning 
salary $4920-$5280. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population with two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Ind. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Grace A. Dow. 


Sf Heving e Library, serving 50,000 population. Duties: 
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aving charge of work with children, selecting books 
and related materials; assisting children with read- 
ing; reference work; story telling; and advising par- 
ents and teachers. Responsible to Supervisor of Chil- 
dren’s and Young People’s Work. Salary Range— 
$5370-$6170. Qualifications: ALA accredited fifth year 
library degree or equivalent combination of educa- 
tion and experience. Vacation, sick leave, life and 
major medical insurance, Social Security and retire- 
ment benefits. For additional information and appli- 
cation forms write Mrs. Lois S. Borden, Personnel 
Examiner, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 

- Chicago. Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 


ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, H. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant to the Executive Secretary, Library Administra- 
tion Division. Experienced librarian with special in- 
terest in library buildings, statistics, recruiting, per- 
sonnel, public relations, and library organization. Re- 
quirements: L.S. degree, 3-4 years public or state 
library experience. Beginning salary: $6642, Social 
Security, one month vacation, five-day week. Write 
to: Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary, Library 
Administration Division, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron St, Chicago 11, M. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES KEY LEADERSHIP PO- 
SITION: System of 33 junior and senior high school 
libraries in Cleveland requires an Assistant Head. 
Book selection, central clearing house work and 
supervision by Public Likrary under a contract with 
Cleveland Board of Education, Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for excellent supervisory experience in this 
field. Strong school library experience essential. 
Salary range $6560-$8000. Address: Personnel Super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CATALOGER: Reading knowledge of French and 
German required. Faculty status, college vacations, 
good retirement system. Monthly salary begins at 
$600 without experience, and 11 months’ work is cus- 
tomary. Write details of education and experience to: 
Director of Libraries, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. Position now open. 


far west 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER states that 
the most equable climate in the United States is 
found in San Diego, California. Join the progressive, 
rapidly expanding library system of San Diego. Posi- 
tions now available in Reference Extension, Chil- 
dren, and Technical Services. Outstanding employee 
benefit program includes vacation, sick leave, health 
insurance, periodic promotional opportunities. Start- 
ing salary range of $5256-$6384 open depending on 
qualifications. Inquire: A. A. Bigge, Room 453, Civil 
Center, 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego 1, Calif. 

LOOKING FOR an opportunity for experience, 
initiative service? Openings for Cataloger and Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in modern (1955) functional build- 
ing, serving population of approximately 12,000. 
Salary $5100-$6612 for A.L.A. accredited library de- 
gree, attractive fringe benefits. Send brief outline of 
training and experience to Coalinga District Library, 
Box 955, Coalinga, Calif. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not nec- 
essary. Salary $4980 and position open now. Circula- 
tion and Serials Librarian in research library; back- 
ground and experience in biology and agriculture de- 
sirable. Salary $4980 and position open November 1, 
1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riverside, Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian I~ 
Children’s Division, Librarian I—~Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale ($432-$526) with automatic ad- 
vancement to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5- 
day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vaca- 
tion, Social Security, state retirement, and health in- 
surance. For application and details write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. 

OPENINGS FOR beginning and experienced li- 
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brarians at the Urey of California Medical Cen- 
ter. Large new library serves schools of Medicine, 
Nursing, Dentistry, and Pharmacy, health science 
„research projects, and two hospitals. Work covers 
broad field of human ecology as well as above special- 
‘ties. Requires graduate library degree from ac- 
credited school, Librarian I openings for Bibliog- 
` rapher and Reference. Salary $415-$505. Prefer some 
experience in scientific or medical library but broad 
liberal arts background acceptable. Librarian H open- 
ing for Head Cataloger. Salary $458-$584. Requires 
four years experience, preferably medical sciences, 
including cataloging. Liberal benefits, retirement sys- 
‘tem. Apply Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Chief Li- 
aia U. C. Medical Center, San Francisco 22, 
alif. 


pacific northwest 


FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 
reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Washington. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

CATALOG DEPARTMENT, Library Association 
of Portland (Multnomah County Library) has open- 
ings for two assistants. Salaries for graduates of ac- 
credited library schools range from $4728 for recent 
graduates with no experience to $6300 for experienced 
librarians, the exact rate depending upon the expe- 
rience. Degrees from unaccredited schools are recog- 
nized at a somewhat lower scale. Opening also for an 
assistant head of department for Literature and His- 


tory. Graduation from an accredited library school . 


and considerable experience required. Salary scale is 
$5988-$6936. Five-day, 3742 hour work week, four 
weeks vacation, sick leave, Social Security, private car- 
rier pension plan, and a medical hospitalization plan. 
The library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-kah- 
nie Beach. Portland is located in the scenic Pacific 
Northwest where the climate is mild and pleasant, 
between Mt. Hood, sixty miles east and the Pacific 
Ocean, ninety miles west. The library serves Mult- 
nomah County, with a population of 520,000. For 
further information‘ write Katherine’ Anderson, ` Per- 
sonnel Officer, Library Association of Portland 5, Ore. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman Library Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

HURRY-HURRY-HURRY. Only 
open: Librarian IV feld consultant based in beautiful 
Salem with travel assignments throughout Oregon, 
starting salary $500 per month; Librarian H, Chil- 
. dren’s Librarian, starting salary $440, based at La- 
Grande, friendly college town in eastern Oregon sur- 
rounded by mountains, to give children’s services in a 
trizounty area under an LSA project. Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, Ore 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPT. in 5-County library 
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two positions l 


covering 15,000 square miles of Washington’s most 
exciting area—cattle country, the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the Columbia Basin. 3 Bookmobiles, 3 Regional 
Centers, 28 Branches. Work with rural people in this 
new, widely heralded library system established by 
LSA Demonstration, Extension experience required. 
Salary Range $6144-$7440. Reply to Director, North 
Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas Street, Wenat- 


chee, Wash. 


hawaii 
STATE LIBRARIAN to administer public library 
services program for the State of Hawaii. Requires 


BLS and 6 years professional library experience, 4 - 


years in an administrative capacity. Salary: $11,064- 
$13,440 3er year. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

LIBRARIAN II for young adult section in Wai- 
luku, Maui. Requires BLS and one year professional 
experience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 
bookmotile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- 
brarian II for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires ELS and one year (I) or three years (III) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries: 
$5328-36168 (I) and $6468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing sec- 


tion in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cata- 
loging experience. Salary: $6468-37860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolule 13, Hawaii. 


position wanted 


CATALOGER, woman, over 14 years’ experience in 
university and public libraries, 4 years Head Cata- 
loger., Good French, German, Italian, some Spanish. 
Prefers academic library in mountain states. Write: 
Box B-175. 

MATURE WOMAN with 12. years experience in 
college library in the circulation department, desires 
position, preferably in college library. Have Bache- 
lors degree but not in library science. Prefer west or 
southwest. Write Frances T. Smyth, Box 214, Col- 
lege Station, Tex. 


or university library. Write: Box B-176. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 

printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 

first of month preceding publication. If” 
voucker forms are required for billing, 

pleas2 send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


Effective in the January 1962 issue, classi- 
fied advertising will be $1.25 a printed 
line; ALA members 75¢. This will apply 
to all ads in this issue, regardless of date 
they were placed. 
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Now THREE STYLES of transparen 
Crystaljacs cover every requirement 


321 










One piece, adjustable, 











i with papel vach DURAFOLD One piece, adjustable, 
1% mil. mylar for fast application 

If you prefer a paper back book jacket cover lA mil. mylar” 
... choose Demco “PAPERFOLD”...easily ad- E a aie a 
justable to size...with Demco anchoring tape Durafold” features fast application in an all 
feature for easy application. 6 sizes cover jackets Mylar book jacket cover that is completely trans- 
from 6” to 16”. Made with 114 Mil. Mylar, the parent. Includes anchoring tape. Made with 
DuPont trademark for its Polyester film.*, tough 144 Mil. Mylar*, 


zal 


a Here’s the Demco economy bcok jacket cover 
Economical, inat’smade with 1 Mil Mylar* . One fold isalready 
i | made, you make the second. Anchoring tape holds 

a dj ustable the new fold in position. Six sizes instead of 55 
] mil. -mylar reduces storage space, eliminates little used sizes, 


pROTECT YOUR BOOK JACKETS (Order Crystaliacs Today!) 


Iza I LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 1, Wisconsin. ° Box 852, Fresno, California e Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 


in Compton’s 


area revision. Whenever a basic article 
is changed in Compton’s, all related 
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with accuracy 


because of continuous Aaa SAR U 2 
and area revision SN Ve ee 
en . eu: BES aN ET aN i 2 eee 

Compton’s invented continuous revision. ae j E 

An average of 4,814 pages have been a eek N KE 

revised in Compton’s every year in just E RA SR; | N “i 

the last five years. But continuous revi- RAEE es | 

sion alone is no guarantee of accuracy. \ 


That is why Compton’s also practices 


articles are revised at the same time to 
keep the information on any subject 
consistent throughout every volume. 
The new 51-page Compton’s article 
on Russia is an example of the value of 
this policy. Continuous revision keeps 
the information current on this ever- 
developing subject. Area revision avoids 
contradictory and out-of-date facts in 
related material. 
Compare Compton’s and you’ll choose 
Compton’s to be sure of an accurate, 
up-to-date reference set, X 
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F. E. Compton & Company » Compton Building « Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd. * 207 Qusens Quay West « Toronto 1, Ontario 
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LIBRARY BUREAU'S NEW BRACEBUILT 
STEEL ellen STAND UP STRAIGHT ‘N’ ji 
TALL WITHOUT BELT j 

OR SUSPENDERS, 

CLYDE. 







If you're a belt-and-suspenders type, you'll ( 
insist on sway braces for our NEW and 
exclusive Bracebuilt Stacks. But NEW 
thinking, NEW engineering, and NEW 
design have gone into Library Bureau’s 
NEW Bracebuilt Steel Stacks—and the 
result: the Bracebuilt Stack keeps its | 
stability and flexibility with or without —— 
sway braces, You can rely on that—just as 
librarians everywhere have relied on 
Library Bureau for 85 years. 


Our new engineering principles eliminate 
sway, sag, and “walking.” For the details 
of this feature, ask one of our LB repre- 
sentatives. 
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New Bracebuilts have-a host of other fea- 
tures—less technical, but very important 
to you. Here are some: 





1. Angled Brackets—a new shape, 
exclusive with Library Bureau, and 
incorporating a bumper to prevent 
brackets from overlapping. 

2. Tu-Bar Shelves—provide for new ar 
lock-tite book supports. These can be 
set to support the books from a sus- 
pended position—or on top of the 


shelves in a conventional manner, Either : i X: 

way books always stay upright. Oy YOU MEAN WITH OR WITHOUT 3 
WA l : _ SWAY BRACES. LET'S GO FIND 

3. Sloping and flat shelves for periodi- OO A BOOK ABOUT CHEESE. 

cals—inverted brackets on the flat oe a Ne E 


sheives stay out of the way, keep peri- T iiur AS; ; — 
odicals visible and easy to reach. ar ee 


aad 
There's more, but who wants to read fine `~ 
print? For all the easy-to-read information 
you want, plus pictures, write today to 
Library Bureau, 
e | Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, — 
Memington. Fand SYSTEMS 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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. WORTHY OF YOUR 
CONSIDERATION 





ARMS CONTROL: ISSUES FOR THE PUBLIC 
Edited by Louis Henkin 
(An American Assembly Book) 


224 pp. Ready $3.50* 


ART AS AN INVESTMENT 
by Richard H. Rush 


416 pp. Ready $10.00 


THE CALIFORNIA | LOVE 
by Leo Carillo 
288 pp. 


Ready $5.00 


CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
by H. Stuart Hughes 


524 pp. Ready $10.00 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: 
CONFLICT AND CONSENSUS 
by G. K. Hodenfield, T. M. Stinnett 


192 pp. Ready $3.95* 


THE EDUCATOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
by Mark Atkinson, Stanley Krouse, 
Edward W. Smith 
1200 pp. 


Ready $19.50 


EDUCATOR'S GUIDE TO PERSONALIZED 
READING INSTRUCTION 
by Walter B. Barbe 


240 pp. Ready $4.95 
ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY OF 
BUSINESS LAW 

by Prentice-Hall Editorial Staff 
* 750 pp. Ready $19.50 


THE EPIC OF MAN 
by the Editors of LIFE 


308 pp. Ready 
Pre-Christmas Special 


$13.50 
$11.50 


HEART DISEASE AND THE LAW: 

THE LEGAL BASIS FOR AWARDS IN 

CARDIAC CASES 
by Harold McNiece 
576 pp. 


KNOWLEDGE: ITS VALUES AND LIMITS 
by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
and Arthur G. Madden 


Ready $25.00 


192 pp. Ready $3.75* 
LONELINESS 

by Clark E. Moustakas 

128 pp. Ready $3.75* 


MIRROR OF WAR: THE WASHINGTON 
STAR REPORTS THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by John Stepp, I. William Hill 


320 pp. Ready $12.50 
REPORT WRITERS’ HANDBOOK 

by Charles Van Hagan 

276 pp. Ready $6.75 
RELIGION AND THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 

by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 

and Arthur Madden 

192 pp. Ready $3,.95* 


WHAT PRICE ECONOMIC GROWTH? 
by Klaus Knorr and William Baumol 


192 pp. Ready $3.95* 


*Spectrum Paperback available 
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Order from Library Service Department, P.O. Box 500 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate of candidates for the 1962 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association in ac- 
cordance with Bylaw Article HI, and Article IV, 
Section 2(e), this reapportionment year. The 
Committee wishes to express its appreciation to 
the nominees for allowing their names to appear 
on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
case nominations for more than two candidates for 
any office are made by the committee and by peti- 
tioners, the Council shall take a written ballot on 
the names presented. The two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article ITI, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
executive director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months be- 
fore the annual conference, provided written consent 
of these nominees shall have been filed with the 
executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Elenora Alexander 
Martha Boaz 
Andrew Eaton 
Sallie J. Farrell 
Edwin Castagna, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 


President-elect 


In accordance with Article ITI, Sec. 1(c) and 
Section 5 of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one 
cf whom will serve as second vice president: 

" EDMON Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
, versity Library, Stillwater. 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, director, University 

Library, University of Michigan, Ann 

Arbor, 


i 
} 
{ 
H 
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PE E E E se has tenement emancipate, pm 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1962-66: i 


SCOTT ADAMS, deputy director, National Li- 
brary of Medicine, Washington, D.C. 

J. LESTER NOLAN, associate director, Reference 
Dept., Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS, supervisor of school li- 
bzaries, State Dept. of Education, Olympia, 
Wash. 

MRS, FLORENCE LEECH SIMMONS, supervisor 
of school libraries, Public Schools, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 


WILLIAM E. ANDREWS, director, Washoe County 
L., Reno, Nev. 

WINSTON R. HENDERSON, librarian, Phoenix, 
Ariz., P.L. 


RICHARD S$. ANGELL, chief, Subject Catalog 
Div., Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

ARNOLD H. TROTIER, associate director, Univ. of 
Tilinois L., Urbana. 


MARGARET C. BROWN, chief, Processing Div., 
Philadelphia Free L. 

JANET S. DICKSON, chief, Cataloging Section, 
Smithsonian Institution L., Washington, 


D.C. 


ESTHER V. BURRIN, librarian, Westlane Jr. 
High School L., Indianapolis. * 

ELINOR YUNGMEYER, supervisor of school li- 
braries, Public Schools, Oak Park, IH. 


Library Extension, Massachusetts Dept. o 
Education, Boston. 

MRS, RUTH 0, LONGWORTH, librarian, Montana 
S-ate Library Extension Commission, Me 
soula. 


VIVIAN B. CAZAYOUX, acting librarian, Ascen- 
sion Parish Library Demonstration, Donald- 
ville, La. e 

ELAINE VON OESEN, librarian, Extension Serv- 
ices, North Carolina State L., Raleigh. 


Sarvices, Dallas P.L. 
FRANCES M. GRIM, assistant librarian, Cuya- 
hoga County P.L., Cleveland. 
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ROBERT H. DUMAS, coordinator, Young Adult. 


` 


ALICE M. CAHILL, assistant director, Div. o è 
f 


`~ 


RUTH M. ERLANDSON, reference librarian, Ohio 
State Univ. L., Columbus. 

EVERETT T. MOORE, assistant librarian, Univ. of 
California L., Los Angeles. 


RUTH M. ERSTED, supervisor of school libraries, 
Minnesota State Dept. of Education, St. 
Paul. 

ALICE LOHRER, -assistant professor, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 


Urbana. 


RICHARD A. FARLEY, associate director, Univ. of 
Nebraska L., Lincoln. 

IAN W. THOM, chief, Preparations Dept., 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 


MARGARET C. HANNIGAN, librarian, Patients L., 
National Institute of Health, U.S. Public 
. Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

DOROTHY KITTEL, consultant, North Carolina 
State L., Raleigh. 


TYRUS G. HARMSEN, librarian, Occidental Col- 
lege L., Los Angeles. ; 

STANLEY MCELDERRY, librarian, San Fernando 
Valley State College L., Northridge, Calif. 


SUE HEFLEY, supervisor, Webster Parish Ma- 
terials Center, Minden, La. 

SARA JAFFARIAN, supervisor of school libraries, 
Seattle Publie Schools. 


SISTER JANE MARIE, head, Dept. of Librarian- 
ship, Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio. 

SISTER MARY REGIS, librarian, Immaculate 
Heart College L., Los Angeles. 


FRANK N. JONES, director, Peabody Institute 
L., Baltimore. 

MARCUS A. MCCORISON, librarian, American 
Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 


MARJORIE KARLSON, chief, Reference Dept., 
Washington Univ. L., St. Louis. 

ROBERT LAND, assistant chief, Reference and 
Bibliography Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


eARTHUR M. KIRKBY, librarian, Norfolk, Va., 
PL 

HOWARD M. SMITH, city librarian, Richmond, 
Va., P.L. 


JOE W. KRAUS, librarian, Madison College L., 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, director, Tulane Univ. 
L., New Orleans. 


KATHARINE LAICH, assistant librarian, Los An- 
geles P.L. 
PHILIP OGILVIE, librarian, Jackson, Miss., P.L. 


JOHN MCDONALD, assistant director, Washing- 
ton Univ. L., St. Louis. 

JAMES MACK, librarian, Lehigh Univ. L., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


MRS. MILDRED MCKAY, librarian, New Hamp- 
shire State L., Concord. 

HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, JR., associate library 
supervisor, Division of Library Extension, 
New York State L., Albany. 


FRANK T. MILLIGAN, 2790 University Heights, 
Boulder, Colo. 

MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, 10 E. Parkway Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. 


VIRGINIA L. OWENS, field librarian, Oklahoma 
State L., Oklahoma City. 

MISS FREDDY SCHADER, administrative assist- 
ant, Arkansas State Library Commission, 
Little Rock. 


KENNETH VANCE, library consultant, Bureau 
of School Services, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor. 
WILLIAM L. WERNER, Glennland Apts., State 
College, Pa. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution Article VII, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Section 6(a) 
and 6(b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by the Council to the Executive Board 
for the term 1962-66—one person to be elected 
from each bracket of two candidates: 


(DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, director, Library 
J School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
JEROME CUSHMAN, librarian, Public Library, 
| New Orleans 


MARIETTA DANIELS, associate librarian, Colum- 
bus Memorial Library, Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C. 

ESTHER JUNE PIERCY, chief, Processing Division, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each nomi- 
nee, will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at Midwinter when the election will be 
held. 

MARGARET W. AYRAULT 
Jack E. Brown 
Ropert VosPER, chairman 
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Helen Richards, Ph.D. 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago, Illinois 


“Half-answers 
can. be worse 


than none at all” 


4 
È 
? 
> 
? 


Experienced teachers like Dr. Helen 
Richards are keenly aware of the impor- 
tance of giving complete answers to stu- 
dents’ questions. So are the editors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


More and more emphasis is being placed 
on reference reading to give students in- 
formation that cannot be covered in the- 
classroom or in textbooks. Yet many refer- 
ence libraries continue to provide only 
half-answers, or information which is not 
quite adequate. Not so with Britannica. 


The editors of Britannica believe that 
each article should be complete and com- 
prehensive; it should be written by the 
one person most qualified to discuss the 
topic; it should be presented in a way that 
challenges and stimulates a student’s 
mind. Every article in Britannica’s 24- 
volumes is written to help your students 
do more than just average work, 


No wonder Encyclopaedia Britannica is 
the favorite reference library for junior 
high schools, high schools and colleges! 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R, Rowe, 
Dept. 804-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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The World Book Encyclopedia = ALA Goals Award, an annual grant of $25,000 
to support ALA programs and projects, wi.l be awarded for the first 
time at the 1962 Miami Beach Conference {the initial grant in 1961 
went to the Headquarters Building Fund). 


An announcement of the availability of the Award for 1962 was made -_ 
last spring to all units of the Association. This is a reminder that 
application for the grant funds must reach the Executive Director of 


ALA no later than two weeks following the close of the 1962 Midwinter 
Meet NB. 


The Award will take the form of a single grant of $2,000 annually or 
multiple grants totaling $2,000 amually for the support of programs 
that will encourage and advance the development of public and/or 
school library service and librarianship through recognition and sup- 
port of programs which implement Goals Fer Action adopted by the ALA 
Council on January 29, 1959. Goals For fection Include specific goals 
relating to public and school Tibrary service; broader areas, such as 
Recruiting and Intellectual Freedom, for example, relate also to the 
development and encouragement of the two specifically mentioned types 
of library service and, hence, programs in these and similarly appli- 
cable areas qualify for consideration. Units of the Association eli- 
gible for grants under the Award are: ALA Committees, ALA Joint Com- 
mittees, ALA Divisions, ALA Round Tables, and ALA Chapters, 


Units of the Association are free to submit as many proposals in any 
one year as they wish. Remember the deadline for submission of appli- 
cations is February 19, 1962. Please let me know if you desire addi- 
tional copies of the Announcement of last June which gives full details 
on Purposes, Conditions, and Rules of this important ALA Award for the 


support of program, ` 

The ALA Legislation Committee, created by Council at the 1961 Cleveland x 
onterence to replace tne former Federal Relations Committee of the 

Library Administration Division, has the following members for 1961-62: ; 


Cora Paul Bomar, Supervisor, School Library Services, North Carolina 

State Department of Public Instruction; John D. Henderson, Librarian, 

Los Angeles County Public Library; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, Trustee, : ° 
Arkansas State Library Commission; Lucile Nix, Chief Library Consultant, 
Georgia State Department of Education; Richard B. Sealock, Librarian, 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library; Frederick H. Wagman, Director, Uni- 

versity of Michigan Libraries; and Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free oN. 
Library of Philadelphia, CHAIRMAN, 
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The ALA Executive Board met in Chicago on November 3-5. The Board's Vis- 
iting Committee spent November L and Z at Headquarters while the Board's 
Investments Committee met on the morning of November 3 with the Associ- 
ationts Endowment Trustees. The Board took action on a number of sig- 
nificant matters, including a decision to install IBM equipment at 
Headquarters by September, 1962. The equipment will handle initially 
membership records, subscriptions records, and Membership Directory com- 
pilation. A later major use of the equipment will be in the area of 
billing and accounts receivable for the Publishing Department. In other 
actions, the Board approved the program and budget of tke Publishing De- 
partment for 1961-62, approved changes in the Position Classification 
Plan for Headquarters resulting in the up-grading of a mumber of classes 
of positions, and approved a new Annuity Plan for Headquarters. Finan- 
cial implementation of the classification changes and the annuity plan 
will begin on January 1, 1962. 


Early in its Meeting, the Board discussed the State Department Order of 
October 31 reducing the staff of the Department's Library from 60 to 25, 
A telegram, calling attention to this severe reduction in service, was 
sent to President Kennedy with a later communication to Secretary Rusk 
who was out of the country at the time of the Board's Meeting. 


LIBRARY TRENIS for October, 1961 deserves your most careful reading.. En- 
titled fhe Future. of Library Service: Demographic Aspects and Impli- 
cations", the issue presents papers by eighteen authors, Frank L. 
Schick is Issue Editor, 


Several persons who have pledged contributions to the Headquarters Building 

Fund have asked about their bills. Statements of amounts due are now 
being mailed, 

R. Russell Munn, Librarian of the Akron (Ohio) Public Library and ALA 
Treasurer from 19h49 to 1953 received the Akron Bar Association's 1961 
Naturalized American Award on September 19, 1961. 


President Morton attended meetings of the California Library Association 
and the Council of National Library Associations, and also attended the 


UN Library Dedication in November, 
Gross. eat 


David H. Clift 
November 13, 1961 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Miami Beach, June 17-23, 1962; Chicago (tentative), July 14- 
0, 1963; St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, 
July 3-9, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, Chi- 


cago: Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1962; Jan. 28-Feb. 2, 1963. 
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Two superlative new books 
about naturalists 


recommended by Library Journal 
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Alexander 
Wilson 


Naturalist and Pioneer 


By ROBERT CANTWELL. The first full- 


length biography of the greatest American 
ornithologist before Audubon. “His im- 
portance to ornithology is certainly no 
Jess than Audubon’s, And his life no less 
interesting ... Documentation of his early 
life, an excellent bibliography, and a list 


of subscribers to his work, with biograph-_ 


ical information on many, produces a 
work of lasting signficance . . . Generally 
recommended as a significant item of nat- 
ural history and Americana.”— Library 


SY 


Journal. With 8 pages in full color of., : 


Wilson’s birds, 16 pages of halftones, and 
decorative. drawings by Robert Ball. 


LC 61-122246, $15.00- 


DISCOVERY 


Great Moments 
in the Lives of the World’s 
Outstanding Naturalists 


Edited by JoHN K, Terres. Roger Tory E 


Peterson, John Kieran, Olin Sewall Pettin- 
gili, Jr., Olaus J. Murie and thirty-two 
other celebrated naturalists share their 
most exciting and memorable nature ad- 
ventures in narratives written especially 
for this volume. “Locales range from 
Texas to Ethiopia to Suez and the Arctic 
... The material is exciting and engross- 
ing and the writing of a consistently high 


` order. The book should be in all public 


+ 
yey 


at tat tare 


Natal aty ate wt 
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and most academic libraries.”— Library 
Journal. “I can think of no one to whom 


this book, handsomely designed and pre- . = 


sented, with Thomas: Nason’s gem-like 
wood engravings, might not itself be a 
window of discovery.”-——-Chicago Tribune. 
Wood engravings by Thomas W. Nason. 

LC 61-8687. $6.50 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia and New York 
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MIDWINTER MEETING—1962 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, January 29 to February 3. 
Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel-for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of 
John W. Putman. 

Single rooms: $7.00-$11.00; 
$15.00; $16.00-$20.00. 

Double rooms: $10.00-$14.00; $15.00- 
$19.00; $20.00-$24.00 (double or twin beds). 

Family units: $16.00-$29.00 (two twin- 
bedded rooms with connecting bath, based on 
full occupancy of four persons). . 

Small suites: $20.00-$31.00 (bedroom and 
parlor, single or double occupancy). 

Sunparlor suites: $30.00-$50.00 (bedroom 
and parlor, single or double occupancy). 

Open meetings of the Council will be held 
on Wednesday, January 31, at 2:00 P.m., and 
on Thursday, February 1, at 2:00 p.m. A 
closed meeting of the Council with the Execu- 
tive Bcard will be held on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 31L, at 8:30 A.M. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet on Saturday, January 27, 
from 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 P.M.; on 
Sunday, January 28, from 8:30 A.M. to 12:00 
noon and at 2:00 P.M. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be 
held on Monday, January 29, 10:00 a.m. and 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday, January 31, 
8:30 p.m:; Friday, February 2, 8:30 A.M. to 


12:00 noon. . i 
A practical service 
for libraries 


P. 0. Box 4132, So. Denver Station 
Denver 9, Colorado 


$12.00- 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


PLANNER 


e. 





r 


Have you ordered these 196] ALA publications . . . 


SUBJECT INDEX TO BOOKS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES, 2d edition 


Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print 
trade and text books under subject headings 
geared to today’s curriculum and classroom 
needs for kindergarten through grade three. 
Gives independent and read-aloud grade 
levels, exact page numbers, and clearly indi- 
cates fiction and non-fiction. $4.50 


PATTERNS IN READING, 2d edition 
Jean C. Roos 


Lists and annotates more than 1600 titles, 
both fiction and non-fiction, under 75 broad 
interest patterns of special appeal to young 
adults. Three-fourths of the titles are new to 
this edition, nearly 1900 are adult books, and 
most are current titles. A unique reading 
guide. Author, title index. $2.25 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 
REVIEWS: 1956-1960 


ALA Subscription Books Committee 


Reprints in a single, ready reference volume, 
these detailed, evaluative reviews of gg new, 
important and usually costly reference works 
and encyclopedias. Originally published in 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
lettn from September 1, 1956-August, 1960, 
the reviews clearly state whether or not pur- 
chase is recommended. $5.00 


f COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


LIBRARY SURVEYS, 1938-1952 
ACRL. Monograph No. 25 
E: Walfred Erickson 


Evaluates the effectiveness of surveys on col- 
lege and university libraries by re-examining 
mines what progress has been made in imple- 
menting the surveyors’ recommendations in 
various phases of library service and manage- 
‘ment. Bibliography, tables. ` $3.25 


ypiwelve previously surveyed libraries. Deter- 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL 
MEDIA 


Margaret Rufsvold and Carolyn Guss 


Describes and identifies all the available cata- 
logs, lists, services, professional organizations, 
journals, and periodicals which systematically 
provide information on the newer educational 


_ media: films, filmstrips, phonorecords, radio, 


slides, and television. Bibliography and au- 
thor, subject, title index. $1.50 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 
BEFORE 1923 


Sarah Vann 


Examines the development of ideas and con- 
cepts in American library education in this 
little-explored period. Details the activities of 
individuals and the American Library Asso- 
ciation relating to training for librarianship 
before the Williamson report. £7.00 


REMODELING THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


ALA Committee on Planning 
School Library Quarters 


Shows ways of converting classrooms, cloak- 
rooms, storage areas and other available space 
in older buildings into attractive functional 
library quarters. Features before and after pic- 
tures of converted space, floor plans, and 
equipment. Filmstrip, 63 frames, 35 mm., 
color, with manual. $7.50 


SCIENTISTS’ APPROACHES TO 
INFORMATION 


ACRL Monograph No. 24 
Melvin J. Voight 


Analyzes the scientists’ three approaches to 
information—the current, the everyday, and 
the exhaustive. Considers the effectiveness of 
printed sources in meeting their needs par- 
ticularly in chemistry, physics, electrical en- 
gineering and the biological sciences and sug- 
gests new tools, $2.50 


Publishing Dept., Chicago 11 
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Globe-Wernicke salutes... 
CASE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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This impressive limestone structure houses 160,000 volumes, with space to expand 
that capacity to 250,000. In addition to its efficiently planned library, there are 
lecture and seminar rooms, a display gallery, and a Hall of Music. 


We of Globe-Wernicke are gratified that our highly functional and flexible library 
equipment was chosen for use in this as well as so many other well-equipped campus 
libraries. 


Time-motion engineered book stack equip- 
ment by Globe-Wernicke is a most important 
aid in the design and construction of an 
efficient library system. If you are consider- 
ing a rew library or modernizing an existing 
one, Globe-Wernicke’s library engineers are 
at your service to aid in solving library 
planning and layout problems. No obligation, 
of course. Write today for complete informa- 
tion, Department Q-12. 


GLOBE-WERNIEICKE 
ee a 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. +» CINCINNATI 12, OHIO ... makes business a pleasure 
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29 NOBEL PRIZE WINNERS 


contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUGATOR encyeclopediax 


Reference book quality begins with the selection of ° 
highly qualified writers and authenticators. 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. Florey, and George 
W. Beadle—newly named Chancellor of the University of Chicago, are among the 
29 living winners of Nobel Prizes who have contributed to the American Educator 
Encyclopedia. Fellow contributors include such eminent men’ and women as May 
Hill Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Sara Innis Fenwick, Senator Hiram Fong, Charles 
F. Gosnell, J. Edgar Hoover, President John F. Kennedy, Willy Ley, Roger H. 
McDonough, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Edward A. Parsons, R. Marlin 
Perkins, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, Paul B. Sears, and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 





Reference book quality is guaranteed through careful editing by an out- 
standing permanent staff, and by pre-testing of new reference materials 
‘in classrooms and the Tangley Oaks Laboratory School. 


Have you seen the second 1962 edition of the American Educator Encyclo- 

pedia? Twenty-five hundred pages revised; latest census figures; biog- 
raphy of President Kennedy; comprehensive coverage of Newbery and Caldecott 
award winners, manned space flights, “the best encyclopedia article on 
Shakespeare.” If you haven’t examined the American Educator rezently, don’t 
overlook this prized set, a best buy for bookshelves and budget. Write to Mrs. 
Victoria Johnson for the Tangley Oaks Report on the 1962 American Educator 
Encyclopedia, or for information about the Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship 
in Education. 


Tested and Produced by 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


J THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
a LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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New Reprint Now Available!! 


The Journal 
of 


| Educational Psychology 


y REPRINTED VOLUMES, 1-10, 1910-1919 


Cloth bound šet... $180.00 
Paper bound set ........ eT net eaten 165.00 
Single vols., cloth bound.............000..0.... OR ... 18.00 
Single vols., paper ‘bound ................ meds nesters 16.50 


y/ VOLUMES 11-20, 1920-1925, are planned for reprint 
) in the Spring of 1962, and advance orders are pereeney 
being accepted. 


y/ COMPLETE SETS, Volumes 1-51, 1910-1960,- with 
the aid of reprinted vols. 1-10, are available in limited 
quantities, bound or unbound. Please inquire. 


| y MANY ADDITIONAL VOLUMES, shorter runs, and 
i single numbers are in stock. Please let us know your Sa 
detailed wants. 


} 


` 


Address All Orders And Inquiries to: 


A.M.S. REPRINT COMPANY 


56 EAST 13th STREET DEPT. ALA NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
(Subsidiary of Abrahams Magazine Service, Inc.) 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


¢ The American Library Association is the old- 


est and largest national library association in 
the world, with thirteen divisions, 55 state, re- 
gional, and territorial chapters, and ten af- 
filiatéd organizations. Founded in 1876, the 
Association has a membership today of more 
than 25,000 librarians, libraries, library 
trustees, and friends of libraries. 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In 
the furtherance of this objective, it seeks to 
make books and ideas vital forces in American 
life, to make libraries easily accessible to all 
people, to improve professional standards of 
librarianship, and to create and publish pro- 
fessional literature, 


Services 

The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare for libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in 
libraries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of 
librarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nation- 
wide program for recruiting competent per- 
sonnel for professional careers in librarian- 
ship. It promotes popular understanding and 
public acceptance of the value of library serv- 
ice and librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits 
libraries in many ways, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the enactment and administration 
of the Library Services Act, which has now 
been extended for a second five-year period. 


Organization 

The Association is governed by its mem- 
bership through a body of elected represen- 
tatives called the Council, and through an 


y administrative body of the Council, including 


the Association officers, called the Executive 
Board. The affliated state, provincial, terri- 


. torial, and regional library associations elect 


representatives to Council. 
The ALA activities are carried on by a 
headquarters staff under the direction of an 


Paii 


executive director, by appointed voluntary 
committees, by the divisions and their. sec- 
tions, and by round table groups interested 
in. various aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this 
diversity of interest, ALA members have or- 
ganized themselves into divisions to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
within certain special fields. Divisions have 
been organized by kind of library and by kind 
of library work, each division operating in a 
defined field distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve 
on voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the tield of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles, and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. Through 
the Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published semimonthly, libraries are kept in 
touch with current bocks particularly adapted 
to their needs and with subscription sets cur- 
rently sold. A number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences. are held in 
different parts of the country as a means of 
professional information, stimuldtion, and ad- 
vancement. They provide a mechanism for 
participating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, ee and 
equipment. 
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“A prime necessity where 
any detailed study of 
Shakespeare is given.” 
—GEORGE FREEDLEY 





W 
The one-volume “Great Books” 
course that provides 
essential background for every 
field of interest. 
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Barnes & Noble Presents... 


THE GLOBE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Its Design and Equipment 


By John Cranford Adams, President, Hofstra Col- 
lege. The unique classic on the famous playhouse— 
and the title most often requested from the B & N 
Search Service—now revised and greatly enlarged. 
Based on Professor Adams’ minutely accurate rep- 
lica, text and illustzation illuminate the action of 
the plays through the working of the theatre. Com- 
pletely new Appendix includes a scene-by-scene 
reconstruction of King Lear as originally nerfonmed: 
4-color frontispiece, 31° plates. $8.50 


MOLDERS OF THE 
MODERN MIND 


111 Books That Shaped Western Civilization 


By Robert B. Downs, Dean of Library Administra- 
tion, University of Ilinois. A chronological survey 
of the trail-blazing documents of our culture from ` 
Columbus to Freud, including the biological and 
physical sciences and psychology. For each book, 
approximately 1,000 words analyze its content, as- 
sess its historical impact and sketch the author’s life. 
“,.. will fill a need for any serious reader who has 
to survey the significant literature of the Western 
World...has a very special value for library 
schools.”—-MRS, FLORRINELL F. MORTON, President, 
A. L. A. Paperback, $2.25 Hardbound, $6.00 





OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


* President—MRS, FLORRINELL F, MORTON, Library 
e School, State Univ., University, La. 
First Vice President and President-elect—JAMES 
E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L. 
Second Vice President--HARRY N. PETERSON, P.L. 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer (for term expiring 1964)—ARTHUR 
YABROFF, Detroit P.L. 
Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters, 


-o 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the officers, 
-. the immediate past president, and eight mem- 
bers elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 


MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, Central Florida 
Junior College L., Ocala. 


Terms expiring 1962 


JOHN HALL JACOBS, Atlanta P.L. 

ROGER H. McDONOUGH, Division of State Li- 
braries, Archives, and History, New Jersey 
Dept. of Education, Trenton. ` 


Terms expiring 1963 


VIRGINIA CHASE, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 
NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


Executive Office 
.. DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 


i MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 

P sistant and secretary to Mr. Clift. 

. MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive di- 
rector. 


MRS. YURI NAKATA, secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

DONALD D. BOCK, deputy executive director/ 
management. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director. 


W” Administrative and Fiscal Services Department 


MARY CILLUFFO, assistant for conference arrange- 
ments and secretary to Mr. Bock. 

' LEROY J. GAERTNER, assistant to the deputy ex- 
ecutive director/management, and chief ac- 
countant. 

c, J. HOY, conference exhibits manager. 


Terms expiring 1964 


MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital L., Bronx, N.Y. 


‘MIRIAM E, PETERSON, Division of Libraries, Board 


of Education, Chicago. 


Terms expiring 1965 


ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, University of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. : 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 


Investments 
The officers: MRS. MORTON, chairman; MR. 
BRYAN; MR. PETERSGN; MR. YABROFF; MR. 


CLIFT. Staff liaison: DONALD D., BOCK. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 
MR. HARLOW, chairman (1962); MISS CHASE 


(1962); MISS KINNEY (1963). Staff liaison: 
DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. BOCK. 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS | 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
(1962). 

HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney & Co., Chicago 
(1964). 

RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1963). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 


DOROTHY A. McCGINNISS, executive secretary. 
MRS, VIVA GILLIO, assistant. 


American Association of State Libraries 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. . 
C. J. HOY, advertising and business manager. 
MONTYLOU WILSON, publications assistant. 
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Headquarters Staff 


ALA Committee on Accreditation 
SARAH REBECCA REED, secretary. 


ALA International Relations Office 
LESTER E. ASHEIM, director. 


ALA Washington Office—Hotel Coronet, 
200 C St., SE, Washington 3, D.C. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 
MISS HOWARD HUBBARD, assistant director. 


American Library Trustee Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


MARK M. GORMLEY, executive secretary. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Children’s Services Division 


MILDRED L, BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


Headquarters Library 


RUTH SHAPIRO, librartan. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE PECK, assistant librarian. 


Library Administration Division 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
Assistant to be appointed. 


Library Education Division 


SARAH REBECCA REED, executive secretary. 


Membership Promotion Office 
Chief to be appointed. 


Public Library Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Public Relations Officer 
CHARLES R. CARNER. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary to 
the Editorial Committee. 

MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

WILLIAM KATZ, assistant to the director. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the di- 
rector. 

Production manager to be appointed. 

KAREN L. JENSEN, special assistant to the director. 
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Bocklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA “7, VANEK, editor. l 

ELOISE LICHTFOOT, first assistant. 

HELEN E, KINSEY, assistant in charge of chil- 
drer’s books. 

BARBALA DUREE, assistant in charge of young 
people’s books. 

MRS. JEAN KLEIN, adult books reviewer. > 

Three assistants to be appointed. 


Reference Services Division 
RONALÐ V, GLENS, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 
MILDRED L, BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF 
Cemury 21 Library of the Future Project 
JOSEPH BECKER, coordinator. 


Library Technology Project 


FRAZER POOLE, director. 
FORRES! F. CARHART, JR., assistant director. 


Reading Guide Project (ASD) 
MRS. MARION E. HAWES, editor. 


University of Mandalay Project 
JAY E. DAILY, visiting librarian. 


Library of the University of Rangoon Social 
Sciences Faculty 


JOSEPH REASON, library advisor. 


School Library Development Project 


MARY FRANCES KENNON, director. 
LEILA COYLE, assistant. 


Survey of State Library Functions of the 
States 


PHILIP MONYPENNY, director. 


Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians in « 
Smail Communities in Improving Library 
Service 


DONALD E. WRIGHT, director. 


University of the Philippines Graduate 
Library School Project 


SARAH K. VANN, visiting professor. 


1962 ALA—U.S. State Department Foreign 
Librcrians Project 


MRS. RAE CECILIA KIPP, director. 
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COUNCIL 


Officers of the Council, 1961-62 


President—MRS. FLORRINELL F, MORTON, Library 
School, Louisiana State Univ., University. 

First- Vice President and President-elect—-JAMES 
E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L. 

Second Vice President—-HARRY N. PETERSON, P.L. 
of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 
See Bylaw Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The year 
following a name is the date of expiration of 


term of office. The Council year begins at the end 
of the annual conference. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


ALLEN, MARIAN MEAD, Univ. of Rochester L., 
Rochester, N.Y. (1964). 


ANDERSON, JOHN F, Knoxville, Tenn, P.L. 
(1965). 

APPELL, ALICE J., Long Beach, Calif, P.L. 
(1963). 


ARCHER, H. RICHARD, Williams College L., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 
ASH, LEE, Yale University L., New Haven, Conn. 

(1963). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., General L., Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor (1962). 

BATCHELOR, MRS. LILLIAN, Secondary Schools L., 
Board of Education, Philadelphia (1963). 

BAYLESS, JUNE ELIZABETH, San Marino, Calif., 
P.L. (1965). 

BERNINGHAUSEN, DAVID K., Library School, Univ. 
‘of Minnesota, Minneapolis (1964). 
BLANCHARD, J. RICHARD, Univ. of California L., 

Davis (1963). 
BOWLER, ROBERTA, 3305 Laurice Ave., Altadena, 

Calif. (1962). 

BOYD, JESSIE, Public School Libraries, Oakland, 

Calif. (1964). 

BROWN, HELEN M., Wellesley College L., Welles- 
ley, Mass. (1963). 


wept BROWN, JACK £, National Research Council L., 


Ottawa, Ont. (1964). 

BUDINGTON, WILLIAM S., John Crerar L., Chicago 
(1962). 

’ BURNETTE, PAUL J., Army L., Dept. of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. (1964). 

CATHON, LAURA E., Carnegie L., Pittsburgh 
(1965). 


_— 


CLAUDIA, SISTER M., Lu.M., Marygrove College 
L., Detroit (1962). 

CLINE, MILDRED ANNE, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1962). 

CRABTREE, JEAN, Senior High School L., Garden 
City, N.Y. (1964). 

CUSHMAN, JEROME, New Orleans P.L. (1964). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1962). 

CUTLER, DOROTHY R., Washington State L., Olym- 
pia (1962). 

DARRAH, JANE ADDAMS, Seattle P.L. (1965). 

DAWSON, JOHN M., Univ. of Delaware L., Newark 
(1962). 

DAY, NANCY JANE, South Carolina State Dept. of 
Education, Columbia (1965). 

DOMS, KEITH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1963). 

DRAKE, DOROTHY M., Scripps College L., Clare- 
mont, Calif. (1964). 

EAKIN, MARY K., Iowa State Teachers College L., 
Cedar Falls (1965). 

FOSTER, EDITH, West Georgia Regional L., Car- 
rollten (1963). 

GAVER, MARY V., Graduate School of Library Serv- 


ice, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1965). 

GILMAN, GRACE W., Lincoln L., Springfield, Il. 
(1962). 


GRAHAM, MAE, Library Extension Division, Mary- 
land Dept. of Education, Baltimore (1965). 
GRAZIER, MARGARET HAYES, Derby Junior High 

School L., Birmingham, Mich. (1964). 
CRIEDER, ELMER, Stanford Univ. L., Stanford, 
Calif. (1964). 
GROSS, ELIZABETH H., School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland (1964). 
GULL, CLOYD DAKE, General Electric Co., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1965). 

HAMLIN, ARTHUR T., Univ. of Cincinnati L., 
(1963). 

HAVILAND, VIRGINIA, Boston P.L. (1963). 

HENKE, ESTHER MAE, Oklahoma State L., Okla- 
homa City (1965). 

HERR, MRS. MARIAN A., Library Assn. of Portland, 
Ore. (1963). 

HIGGINS, CHARLES L., Michigan State L., Lansing 
(1964). 

HOPP, RALPH H., Univ. of Minnesota L., Minne- 
apolis (1963). 

HUGHEY, MRS. ELIZABETH H., North Carolina State 
L., Raleigh (1962). 

HUMPHRY, JAMES, HI, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art L., New York (1963). 
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Council 


HUMPHRY, JOHN A., City Library Assn., Spring- 
field, Mass. (1964). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Philadelphia Free L. 
(1962). 

JACOBS, MRS. ALMA S., Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 
(1965). 

JOHNSON, ELIZABETH, Lynn, Mass., P.L. (1964). 

KENISTON, MRS. ROBERTA C., Univ. of Michigan 
Undergraduate L., Ann Arbor (1965). 

KINGERY, ROBERT E., New York P.L. (1962). 

KIPP, LAURENCE J., Baker L., Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univ., Bos- 
ton (1962). 

LEDLIE, MARY ELIZABETH, Toledo P.L. (1964). 

LEFEVRE, ALICE LOUISE, Western Michigan Univ., 
Kalamazoo (1965). 

LUNDY, FRANK A., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln 
(1963). 

LYMAN, MRS. HELEN H., Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison (1965). 

MCANALLY, ARTHUR, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man (1962). 

McCLURE, JANE S., Summit, N.J., P.L. (1964). 

MCFARLAND, JEAN H., Vassar College L., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. (1962). 

MCKEON, NEWTON F., JR., Amherst College L., 
Amherst, Mass. (1962). 

MASON, ELLSWORTH GOODWIN, Coburn L., Colo- 
rado College, Colorado Springs (1965). 

MERRILL, JEAN A., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. (1963). 

NICHOLSEN, MARGARET E., Evanston Township 
High School L., Evanston, IU. (1963). 

OLDFATHER, MARGARET, Ohio State Univ. L., 
Columbus (1965). 

PARKS, ALTA M., Gary, Ind., P.L. (1965). 

PETERSON, HARRY N., P.L. of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C. (1963). 

PETERSON, MIRIAM E., Division of Libraries, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Board of Education 
(1962). 

PIERCY, ESTHER J., Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more (1963). 

PRICE, PAXTON P., Missouri State L., Jefferson 
City (1963). 

READ, CARL H., 321 N. Lima St., Burbank, Calif. 
(1964). l 

REID, THELMA, San Diego City Schools L. (1962). 

RICHARDSON, RANSOM L., Flint, Mich., P.L. 
(1964). 

ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1963). 

ROSS, MRS. EULALIE S., P.L. of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio (1962). 

ROSS, MISS VERNON, Library School, McGill Univ., 
Montreal (1962). 

ROUNDS, JOSEPH B., Buffalo and Erie County, 
N.Y., P.L. (1964). 
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RUTHERFORD, MARGARET, School Libraries, Vir- 
giria State Board of Education, Richmond 
(1954 . 


SAKS, MES. BENJAMIN, 612 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. + 


(1953. 

SEELY, PAULINE A., Denver P.L. (1963). 

SHAN, EUSSELL, Univ. of California L., Berkeley, 
{1¢55°. ; 

SHAW, THOMAS SHULER, Library of Congress, 
Washiagton, D.C. (1965). 

SPALDING, C. SUMNER, Descriptive Cataloging Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(1¢54°. 

SPANCLEF, MRS. MARGARET K., Pennsylvania State 
Un. L., University Park (1965). 

STRATTON, JOHN B., Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater (1963). 

STROUT, DONALD E., Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1963). 
TAUBER, MAURICE F., School of Library Service, 

Colimbia Univ., New York (1963). 

TAYLCR, NETTIE B., Library Extension Division, 
Ma-yland State Dept. of Education, Baltimore 
(1994). 

THOM=SON, DONALD E., Wabash College L., Craw- 
forcsvi_le, Ind. (1962). 

VEDDEZ, MARION H., Extension Division, New 
York State L., Albany (1965). 

VOSPER, FOBERT, Uniy. of California L., Los An- 
geles (1964). 

WALLZSE, SARAH L., Minneapolis P.L. (1962). 

WILLIAMS RAYMOND E., Minneapolis P.L. (1964). 

WINDS2R, ELIZABETH A., lowa State Univ. of Sci- 
ence and Technology L., Ames (1962). 

WOY, MRE. SARA GERMON, Philadelphia Free L. 
(1955) 

WRIGHT, WYLLIS E., Williams College L., Wil- 
liar-stown, Mass. (1965). 

Vacancy ior the term 1962. 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitle tc one Councilor. Chapter representation 


js threugh state or provincial chapters, unless 


chapters in a region choose to take representa- 
tion through a regional chapter. In such case the 
regional chapter shall elect one representative 
from each state or provincial chapter within the 
regional chapter. 


Arizon= Library Association——MRS. ELINOR CHAP- 


PLE SALTUS, Univ. of Arizona, College of Edu- 


cation L, Tucson (1963). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRS. FRANCES 
NEAL, Arkansas State Library Commission, 
Littl= Rack (1965). 
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British Columbia Library Association—PETER 
GROSSMAN, Vancouver P.L. (1964). 

California Library Association—LAWRENCE 
CLARK POWELL, Clark Memorial L., Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles (1963). 

Colorado Library Association—-LEMOYNE W. AN- 
DERSON, Colorado State Univ. L., Fort Collins 
(1963). 

Connecticut Library Association—mrs. HEN- 
RIETTA T. PERKINS, Medical L., Yale Univ., 
New Haven (1965). 

Delaware Library Association—-MARJORIE E, 
BURNS, 609 Silverside Rd., Wilmington (1961). 

District of Columbia Library Association—ManrI- 
ETTA DANIELS, Columbus Memorial L., Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C. (1964). 

Florida Library Association—FRaNK B. SESSA, 
Miami P.L. (1963). 

Hawaii Library Association—mnrs. MABEL K. 
JACKSON, L. of Hawaii, Honolulu (1962). 

Idaho Library Association—-LEE ZIMMERMAN, 
Univ. of Idaho L., Moscow (1963). 


Illinois Library Association—CERTRUDE GSCHEI- . 


DLE, Chicago P.L. (1965). 

Indiana Library Association—EDWARD B. HAY- 
WARD, Hammond, Ind., P.L. (1965). 

Iowa Library Association—-DONALD 0, ROD, State 
Teachers College L., Cedar Falls (1965). 

Kansas Library Association--zELIA J. FRENCH, 
Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka 
(1962). 

Kentucky Library Association—-MARGARET F. WIL- 
Lis, Kentucky State L., Extension Division, 
Frankfort (1963). 

Louisiana Library Association—-ELMER D. JOHN- 
SON, Stephens Memorial L., Southwest Louisi- 
ana Institute, Lafayette (1964). - 

Maine Library Association—To b 
(1962). l 

Maryland Library Association—EVELYN LEVY, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1963). 

Massachusetts Library Association—LAWRENCE 
WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton (1965). 

Michigan Library Association—CLOVER FLANDERS, 

. Univ. of Michigan Extension L., Ann Arbor 
(1964). 

Minnesota Library Association—ERANA STADLER, 
Owatonna Free P.L. (1962). 


elected 


us Mississippi Library Association—-JOHN S. HARTIN, 


Univ. of Mississippi L., University (1965). 
Missouri Library Association—-RICHARD B. SEA- 
LOCK, Kansas City P.L. (1965). 
` Montana Library Association—KATHLEEN R. 
CAMPBELL, State Univ. L., Missoula (1965). 
Nebraska Library Association—ELLEN LORD, 
Univ. of Omaha L. (1962). 


Council 


Nevada Library Association—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, 
Nevada State L., Carson City (1963). 

New Hampshire Library Association—CHAR- 
LOTTE K. ANDERSON, Univ. of New Hampshire 
L., Durham (1962). 

New Jersey Library Association—MRs, CATH- 
ERINE W. WETTERLING, Burlington County Free 
L., Mt. Holly (1963). 

New Mexico Library Association—CHESTER H. 
LINSCHEID, State Univ. L., University Park 
(1964). 

New York Library Association—s. CILBERT PREN- 
Tiss, Library Extension Division, New York 
State L., Albany (1963). 

North Carolina Library Association—OLAN V. 
cook, Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel Hill 
(1963). 

North Dakota Library Association—MRS. HAZEL 
W. BYRNES, North Dakota State Library Gom- 
mission, Bismarck (1962). 

Ohio Library Association—a, CHAPMAN PARSONS, 
Alliance P.L. (1964). 

Oklahoma Library Association—-MABEL MURPHY, 
Extension Division, State L., Oklahoma City 
(1964). 

Ontario Library Association—KATHARINE L. BALL, 
Library School, Univ. of Toronto (1962). 
Oregon Library Association—-PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER, School Libraries, State Dept. of Edu- 

cation, Salem (1965). 

Pennsylvania Library Association—AGNES 
KRARUP, Public School Libraries, 341 Belle- 
field Ave., Pittsburgh (1964). 

Rhode Island Library Association—STUART C. 
SHERMAN, Providence P.L. (1965). 

South Carolina Library Association—ROBERT L. 
TUCKER, Furman Univ, L., Greenville (1964). 

South Dakota Library Association—ALFRED 6, 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1963). l 

Tennessee Library Association—J. ISAAC COPE- 
LAND, Peabody College for Teachers L., Nash- 
ville (1965). 

Texas Library Association—-MRS. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston P.L. (1963). 

Utah Library Association—s, LYMAN TYLER, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. L., Provo (1961). 

Vermont Library Association. 

Virginia Library Association—MISS ROY LAND, 
Alderman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville (1964). 

Washington Library Association—ELLEN L., 
WALSH, Seattle P.L. (1963). ` 

West Virginia Library Association—HAROLD W. 
APEL, Marshall College L., Huntington (1963). 
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Wisconsin Library Association—BERNARD 
SCHWAB, Madison P.L. (1964). 

Wyoming Library Association—JAMES RANZ, 
Univ. of Wyoming L., Laramie (1965). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the Coun- 
cil for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect are their alternates, according 
to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see pages 953-75. 
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Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers of 
the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from iis 
membership, are members of the Council as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1; 
Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article IH, Sec- 
tion 6(b); Article IV, Section 1(b) and Sec- 
tion 2(c). The executive director is without vote, 
and the presiding officer of the Council may vote 
only in case of a tie. For a list of the Executive 
Board members see page 935. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 


COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rouge. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and Gradu- 
ate Séhool of Library Science, Urbana. 

EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2160 Chatfield Drive, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 706, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville Free P.L. ` 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Philadelphia Free L. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston Memorial L., 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 
Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E. Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 


68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
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. RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High Street, Middletown, 


Conn. 
RICHARDS, 
Seattle, 
ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Rion Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
SHAW, RALPH R, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, Central Florida 
Junior College L., Ocala. 
ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 818 Dunare Rd., Cincinnati. 
WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., 


JOHN S. 6841 49th Street, N.E. 


Denver. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairman of ALA committees, and one 
representative of each afhliated organization, as 
such, shall be members of the Council without 
privilege of vote. For chairmen of ALA commit- 
tees, see pages 941-48. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries—wiL- 
LIAM MuRPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaf- 
fetz and Masters L., Prudential Plaza, Chicago 
(1965). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
—-WILLIAM P, BOLLMAN, HI, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1964). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, North- Park Col- 
lege L., Chicago (1964). 

Association of American Library Schools— 
HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Association of Research Libraries—RALPH H. 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia 
(1965). 

Canadian Library Association—NEAL R. HARLOW, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. (1962). 

Music Library Association—-MORTIMER DAVEN- 


‘port, Mannes College of Music L., New York Aw 


(1965). 
Theatre Library Association—GEORGE FREEDLEY, 
New York P.L. (1965). 


Special Council Committees, 1961—62 


Council Nominating-—See ALA Committees i in 
this issue. 
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COMMITTEES 


For Joint Committees see page 949. For Division 
Joint Committees see page 950. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of 
special committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends with the adjournment of the 
annual conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

NEAL HARLOW, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
(1963), chairman; LEON CARNOVSKY (1962); 
JOHN cory (1966); RUTH M. ERSTED (1964); 
MARTHA PARKS (1965); SARAH REBECCA REED, 
secretary. 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appropri- 
ate units within the two organizations. 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., University, chairman; 
JOHN coRY (1963); EMERSON GREENAWAY 
(1963); FRANCES HENNE (1962); FOSTER E. 
MOHRHARDT (1962); RALPH R. SHAW (1963); 
DAVID H. CLIFT, ex officio. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1 (a). 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L., chair- 
man; MURIEL L. FULLER (ASD); CORA PAUL 
BOMAR (AASL); HELEN A. RIDGWAY (ASL); 
GEORGE W. COEN (ALTA); KATHARINE M. STOKES 
(ACRL); MILDRED MCWHORTER (AHIL); BAR- 
BARA MOODY (CSD); LOUISE F. REES (LAD); 
CARL W. HINTZ (LED); CLARA E. BREED (PLA); 
MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (RSD); DOROTHY J. 
comins (RTSD); Lucite HatcH (YASD). ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 


Appointed biennially. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of Washington, School 
of Librarianship, Seattle (1962), chairman; MRS. 
AUDREY BIEL (1962); RICHARD A. FARLEY (1963) ; 
LEILA HEASLEY (1963); MARGARET MCGUIRE 
(1962) ; MRS. MASHA PORTE (1963); EDWARD T. 
SCHOFIELD (1962). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE 
T. STEVENSON, 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 


GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; 
MASHA PORTE; WILLIAM SLOAN, 


MRS. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 
58 W. 40th Street, New York 18, chairman; 
CHARLES GILBERT; RUTH HAMILTON; KENNETH 
KING; IRVING LIEBERMAN; KATHLEEN MOLZ; MRS. 
SOPHIE SILBERBERG; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH. 


Subcommittee to Revise “Films for Libraries” 

EUGENE PRINGLE, Nassau Library System, 320 
Fulton Ave., Hempstead, L.L, N.Y., chairman; 
HANNAH HYATT; EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD; MRS. 
CHARLOTTE SHATKIN; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. 


Miami Beach Preconference Workshop 

Committee 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, Oak Park, IN., P.L., chair- 
man; MRS. GEORGIA COLE; MARGARET COMMISKEY; 
MRS. RUTH HAMILTON; MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN; 
WILLIAM PETERS; JOHN REBENACK; MARGARET 
RUFSVOLD; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 

WILLIAM SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53rd St, New York 18, chairman; HERBERT 
CAHOON; MARY C. HATCH; GERALD D. MCDONALD; 
ALICE G. OWEN; EARLE F. WALBRIDGE. 


Subcommittee for the Noon Hour Film Show- 
ings at the Miami Beach Conference 


MICHEL ANGUILANO, Miami, Fla., P.L., chair- 
man; members to be appointed. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 
To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
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Committee en Awards 


odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and shall make recommendations with respect to 
all new awards proposed. The committee shall 
coordinate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the presentation of these awards, and shall co- 
ordinate the awards programs of the various 
ALA divisions. 

GRACE SLOCUM, Philadelphia Free L. (1962), 
chairman; ROXANNA AUSTIN (1962); JANE DAR- 
RAH (1962); MRS. RUTH L. HOWARD (1963); 
MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1963). ALA staff liai- 
son, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Clarence Day Award Jury 
Offered to ALA by the American Textbook Pub- 


lishers Institute with the following functions: 
“To be given at each of three years at the an- 
nual ALA conference to a librarian responsible 
for outstanding work that promotes the love of 
‘books and reading. This award shall recognize 
an enthusiasm which encourages a love of books 
and reading through a distinctive production: 
hook, essay, or a series of lectures or programs 
_ which has caused some focus of attention the 
three calendar years preceding the presentation. 
The award shall consist of a citation, $1000, and 
a contemporary print suitably engrossed. This 
award is to be given only in those years when a 
suitable recipient is found. The jury of five to 
make this award shall include two former ALA 
presidents and a member of the Awards Com- 
mittee and shall be a subcommittee of the ALA 
Awards Committee.” 

FLORA B. LUDINGTON, Mt. Holyoke College L., 
South Hadley, Mass., chairman; JANE DARRAH; 
RALPH MUNN; MRS. FRANCES C. SAYERS; JOHN 
cooK WYLLIE. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Melvil Dewey Award Jury 


An engraved medal and a citation to be pre- 
sented annually to an individual or a group for 
recent creative professional achievement of a 
high order, particularly in those fields in which 
Melvil Dewey was actively interested, notably 
library management, library training, cataloging 
and classification, and the tools and techniques 
of librarianship. To consist of a chairman and 
four members. To select a recipient annually 
from nominations submitted and prepare a suit- 
able citation. 

RICHARD ©. PAUTZSCH, Brooklyn P.L., chair- 
man; HAZEL DEAN; ALICE DUGAS; WILLIAM POR- 
TER KELLAM; HAROLD LANCOoUR. ALA staff liai- 
son, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award Jury 


The E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, an award 
of $1000 to be made annually by the ALA for 
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advanced study in the field of library work for 
children and young people, was donated to the 
ALA ay the E. P. Dutton Company in June 1952 
as pērt of the centennial celebration of the 
E. P. Dutton Company. The committee, consist- 
ing or five members, shall include one member 
chosen to represent each of the following organ- 
izatiors: AASL, CSD, YASD, and LED. 

The committee shall have the following func- 
tions: To prepare, and revise as needed, the 
specifications tor the award; to publicize it 
through appropriate channels; to set up the pro- 
cedure for inviting and evaluating candidates; 
to carry through the selection procedure; to 
notify the ALA executive director of the winner 
for oficial announcement from ALA headquar- 
ters ofice. 

MRS. SARA K. SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida 
State Univ., Tallahassee, chairman; ROBERT H. 
DUMAS: REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S.; HELEN 
R. SATTLEY: PEGGY ANNE SULLIVAN. ALA staff 
liaison. MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Groter Society, Inc., Award Jury 
To be made to the librarian in a community or in 


a schoz] who has made an unusual contribution 
to the stimulation and guidance of reading by 


` children and young people, consisting of an 


approyciate scroll or plaque plus $500. The Ex- 
ecutive Board in accepting the award recom- 
mended that the award be given for outstanding 
work with children and young people through 
high sthool age, and that the award be given 
for continued service or in recognition of one 
particular contribution of lasting value. To 
consist of representatives from each of the di- 
visions concerned—AASL, CSD, YASD—and 
one member representing the ALA Awards Com- 
mittee <p serve as chairman. 

MRS. RUTH L. HOWARD, Ft. George Meade, 
Maryland, chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA; FRANCES 
LEE; JULIA M. LOSINSKI; MARIAN C. YOUNG. ALA 
staff liaison, AASL headquarters office. 


Joseoh W. Lippincott Award Jury 


An award of $500, an engraved medal, and a 
special certificate (citation) to be made annually 
by the ALA for distinguished service to include 
outstanding participation in the activities of pro- 
fessional library associations, notable published 
professional writing, or other significant activity 
on behalf of the profession and its aims. To 
consist of a chairman and four members. To 
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select a recipient annually from nominations sub- ` 


mitted and to prepare a suitable citation. 
MR. MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. of Washing- 
ton L., Seattle, chairman; JESSIE E. BOYD; JOHN 
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F, ANDERSON; HARLAND A. CARPENTER; MRS. LIL- 
LIAN C. VAN MATER. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY 
SMITH. 


Searecrow Press Award for Library 
Literature Jury 


An award of $500, offered by the Scarecrow 
Press. Functions: “To be given at each of five 
ALA’ conferences to recognize an outstanding 
contribution to library literature. The award is 
to be for a publication by an American librarian 
issued during the calendar year preceding the 
presentation. The award will be given only when 
a title merits such recognition. The jury shall 
be composed of one representative of each type- 
of-library division, and a member of the ALA 
Awards Committee as chairman.” 

MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY, New Jersey State 
Dept. of Education, Trenton, chairman; GLADYS 
LEES; MARGARET E. MONROE; E. PEARL MOODY; 
EDWARD C. NEWMAN; ELAINE VON OESEN. ALA 
staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award Jury 


To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library group, or a 
local, state, or regional library association in 
the United States or Canada, which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
(This excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
prior to the presentation of the award will be 
judged on the basis of sustained excellence in 
both content and format, with consideration 
being given to purpose and budget. The award 
shall consist of $100 and a certificate, and shall 
be presented only in those years when a periodi- 
cal meriting such recognition is submitted for 
the award. 

The jury of three to make the selection for 
this award shall include an editor of a national 
publication and a member of the Library Peri- 
odicals Round Table. 

ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; JEAN BARRY MOLZ: JANE WIL- 
HELM. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR LIBRARY OF THE 
FUTURE, CENTURY 21, PROJECT 


To advise the coordinator for the project on 
planning for the Library of the Future display 


at the Century 21 Exposition, such proposal sub- | 


ject to approval by the ALA Executive Board, 


and foundation support. 


IRVING LIEBERMAN, Univ. of Washington, 
School of Librarianship, Seattle, chairman; 
BURTON ADKINSON (represented by BERNARD FRY, 
National Science Foundation); MRS. FRANCES 


Committees / Editorial Committee 


NEEL CHENEY; EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE 
G. HARRIS; ROBERT HAYES; FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT; 
ANDRE S. NIELSEN; MARYAN REYNOLDS; FRANCIS R. 
ST. JOHN: RALPH R. SHAW; MORTIMER TAUBE; 
CAROLYN I. WHITENACK; WILLARD O. YOUNGS. 
ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. Data 
Processing Subcommittee—MR. HAYES, MR. 
SHAW, MR. TAUBE, General Planning Subcommit- 
tee—-MR. LIEBERMAN, MR. ADKINSON, MR. GREEN- 
AWAY, MR. ST. JOHN, MISS WHITENACK, MR. 
youncs. Information Content Subcommittee— 
MRS CHENEY, MISS HARRIS, MR. MOHRHARDT, MR. 
NIELSEN. 


Local Arrangements Subcommittee 


MR. MARION MILCZEWSKI; BERNARD POLL; 
MARYAN REYNOLDS; MRS. JUNE THURSTON. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to imsure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program 
meetings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees, together with the general sessions 
present an integrated conference program with 
a minimum of duplication. 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., University, chairman; 
JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, N.J., P.L.; DAVID H. 
CLIFT; MRS. FLORENCE CRAIG (ASD); SARA I. 
FENWICK (AASL); MRS. WELDON LYNCH 
(ALTA); IRVING a. VERSCHOOR (ASL); CEN- 
EVIEVE M. CASEY (AHIL); RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 
(ACRL); JEAN A. MERRILL (CSD); RALPH 
BLASINGAME, JR. (LAD); ROBERT R. DOUGLASS 
(LED); HAROLD L. HAMILL (PLA); JULIA RUTH 
ARMSTRONG (RSD); HELEN M. wELCH (RTSD); 
SARA L. SIEBERT (YASD); OSCAR C. EVERHART 
and FRANK B. SESSA, cochairmen of the Miami 
Beach Local Committee; MRS. BETTY S. LUNNON 
and MRS. RUTH H. ROCKWOOD, president and 
president-elect of the Florida L. Assn., respec- 
tively. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 
HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of Maryland L., 
College Park (1962), chairman; HELEN RIDGWAY 
(1963); BELLA SHACHTMAN (1962); GILES F. 
SHEPHERD (1963); DONALD THOMPSON (1962). 
ALA staff liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 
MARY HELEN MAHAR, Library Services Branch, 
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Editorial Committee 


Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1963), 
chairman; F. BERNICE FIELD (1963); MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS (1962); LUCILE NIX (1963); 
THURSTON TAYLOR (1962) ; MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, 


niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas, and literature between this and other e 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other. 


secretary. 


“Books for Tired Eyes” Subcommittee 


MARIE A. DAVIS, Philadelphia Free L., chair- 
man; EDWARD G. BROWN; ADELINE FRANZEL; RUTH 
GREGORY; EFFIE LEE MORRIS: CHARLES H. NESS; 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN. 


“Guide to Reference Books” Advisory 
Committee 


MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, chairman; 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; MARY BARTON; 
WATKINS. 


MRS. 
DAVID 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 

EDWARD G. STRABLE, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
410 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, chairman; 
PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI; RUTH TARBOX. ALA staff 
liaison, LeROY GAERTNER. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE 


To develop a specific and conclusive building 
program for approval by the Executive Board; 
survey and interview architects in the Chicago 
area and make a specific recommendation. 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L., chair- 
man; JOHN HALL JACOBS; ANDRE S. NIELSEN; 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK; ARTHUR YABROFF; Endow- 
ment Trustees: EDWIN C. AUSTIN; HOLDEN K. 
FARRAR; RICHARD B. SEALOCK. ALA staff liaison, 
DONALD D. BOCK. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Florida (1963), chairman; MARTHA BOAZ 
(1962); ROBERT B. DOWNS (1962); RALPH E, 
ELLSWORTH (1963); GRACE GILMAN (1962); 
RALPH HUDSON (1963); LAURENCE J. KIPP 
(1962); DAN Lacy (1962); LOWELL A. MARTIN 
(1962); LEROY C. MERRITT (1963); EVERETT T. 
MOORE (1962). ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L, 
BATCHELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and facili- 
tate the use of library and bibliographic tech- 
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units of the Association within this field. 

RAYNARD C. SWANK, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif. (1963), chairman; JACK DALTON, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univ., New 
York (1963), vice chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA 
(1963); NEAL HARLOW (1962); RUTHERFORD D. 
ROGERS (1963); THEODORE WALLER (1962). 
ALA staff liaison, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


Adrisory Committee to the Ankara 
Institute of Librarianship 


CARL WHITE, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia Univ, New York, chairman; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; JACK DALTON; ROBERT B. DOWNS; ELMER 
GRIEDER; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; MISS NORRIS Mc- 
CLELLAN; ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY; LEWIS STIEG. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 

Delhi Library School Project 

JACE DALTON, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York, chairman; LAURENCE J. 
KIPP; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of 

the Philippines Graduate Library School 

Project 

RAYNARD C. SWANK, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif., chairman; LOUISE GALLOWAY; LEWIS 
STIEG, 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 

VIRGINIA STRICKLAND, Anacostia Branch, Dis- 
trict of Columbia P.L., Washington, D.C., chair- 
man; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; PATRICIA EWEN; 
MARGARET SHEVIAK; MRS. RUTH HILL VIGUERS; 
CATHERINE YAMAMOTO. 


Panel on UNESCO 


VERNER W. CLAPP, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1962), chairman; SCOTT ADAMS 
(1962) ; EDWIN CASTAGNA (1962) ; EDWIN B. COL- 
BURN (1962); JACK DALTON (1962); MARIETTA 
DANIELS (1962) ; WILLIAM S. DIX (1962) ; JOHN T. 


EASTLICK (1962); LUTHER H. EVANS (1962) 4 


ROBERT L. GITLER (1962) ; NEAL HARLOW (1962) ; 
LAURENCE J. Kipp (1962); HAROLD LANCOUR 
(1962); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1962); RICHARD H. 
LOGSDON (19621; FLORA B. LUDINGTON (1962) ;, 
MARY EELEN MAHAR (1962); CHARLES M. MOHR- 
HARDT (1962); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1962); 


-LUCILE MORSCH (1962); JOHN L. NOLAN (1962) ; 


BENJAMIN E. POWELL °( 1962) ; HELEN A. RIDGWAY 
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(1962); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1962); MAR- 
GARET C. SCOGGIN (1962); MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON (1962); RAYNARD C. SWANK (1962); THEO- 
DORE WALLER (1962); DAVID T. WILDER (1962); 
JANE WILSON (1962); WYLLIS E. WRIGHT (1962) ; 
LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON INTERRELATED LIBRARY 
SERVICES TO STUDENTS 


To study the services of school, college and 
university, and public libraries to an overlapping 
clientele with emphasis on the provision of li- 
brary materials, services, and facilities, to stu- 
dents in all types of educational programs at the 
secondary level and beyond. To have representa- 
tion from the ASL, AASL, ACRL, PLA. 

WALTER BRAHM, Ohio State L., Columbus 
(ASL), chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (AASL); 
LOIS FANNIN (AASL); FELIX HIRSCH (ACRL); 
MRS. ELIZABETH HUGHEY (ASL); EDWIN JACKSON 
(PLA); ELIZABETH NEAL (ACRL); THURSTON 
TAYLOR (PLA). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association’s 
total legislative program on all levels—-federal, 
state, and local—and to recommend general 
policy on all legislative matters; to set up, in 
cooperation with ALA divisions, subcommittees 
to study specific legislative needs for definite 
areas such as schools, colleges, and universities, 
institutions, etc. In order to provide close co- 
ordination between the subcommittees and the 
parent committee, it is suggested that the chair- 
man of each subcommittee sit with, but not 
necessarily be a member of, the ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee; to consider all matters involving 
federal legislative or governmental action which 
affect libraries and librarians; to recommend 
legislation and take steps to secure favorable ac- 
tion on approved measures; to protest any un- 
‘desirable legislation bearing on libraries intro- 
duced in the Congress; to seek rulings and 
interpretations of federal laws and regulations 
which affect libraries; and to represent the ALA 


before the Executive and Legislative branches 


of the federal government. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Philadelphia Free L. 
(1962), chairman. CORA PAUL BOMAR (1962); 
JOHN D. HENDERSON (1963); MRS. MERLIN M. 
MOORE (1963); LUCILE NIX (1962); RICHARD B. 
SEALOCK (1963); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN (1963). 

ALA staff liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members and 


Committees / H Committee 


be responsible for the implementation thereof, 
including the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association; and to make rec- 
ommendations concerning membership dues. 

(See also Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Committee and Committee for a Greater 
ALA at the end of this listing.) 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Tulane Univ. L., New 
Orleans, general chairman (1962). MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON, staff liaison. 


Regional Chairmen 

1. To be appointed (1962)—Alaska, Idaho, 
Mont., Ore., Wash. 

2. WILLIAM S. GELLER, Los Angeles County L., 
Los Angeles 53 (1962)—Calif. 

3. MRS, LUCILE W. RALEY, consultant in Library 
Service, Waco, Tex. Public Schools 
(1962)—~Ariz., Ark., La., N.M., Okla., Tex. 

4. L. H. KIRKPATRICK, Univ. of Utah L., Salt 
Lake City, Utah (1963)—Colo., Kan., 
Neb., Nev, N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. 

5. MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L., St. 
Louis 3 (1963)—Ill., Iowa, Minn., Mo., 
Wis. ; 

6. MISS ALTA PARKS, Gary, Ind., P.L. (1963)— 
Ind., Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

7. CHARLES ADAMS, Woman’s College L., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro (1963)— 
Ala., Fla., Ga, Ky., Miss., N.C., S.C, 
Tenn., Va. 

8. SHIRLEY BYSTROM, Processing Dept., Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. (1962)— 
Del., District of Columbia, Md., N.J. 

9, W. K. HARRISON, 10, Rockville Centre, N.Y., 
P.L. (1963)—New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, City Library Assn., 
Springfield 5, Mass. (1962)—Conn., Me., 
Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt. 

11. To be appointed (1963)—Canada. 

12. MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (1963 )—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD-——ELIZABETH B. HAGE (1963). 
AASL——MRS. FORREST F. CARHART, JR. (1963). 
ASL-——JAYNE L, HESS (1963). 

ALTA—-MRS, RUTH CALDWELL (1962). 
ACRL-—roy. LAND (1963). 

AHIL-—-mrs, ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1963). 
CSD-——-ANNE R. IZARD (1963). 


‘LAD—THELMA REID (1963). 


LED-—-FREDERIC J. O'HARA (1963). 
PLA-—VIRGINIA OWENS (1963). 
AFL-—JOSEPHINE WEAVER (1962). 
RSD-—ELIZABETH BOND (1963). 
RTSD—JosEpH H. TREYZ (1963). 
YASD—FRANCES LOMBARD (1963). 
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Be | Committee 


State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 


Alabama—syYBIL BAIRD (1962). 

Alaska—MRS. A. VIRGINIA CHANEY (1962). 

Arizona—MRS. FRANK A. CUMMINGS (1963). 

Arkansas-—~MISS FREDDY SCHADER (1963). 

California~Golden Empire District: GERALD 
NEWTON (1962); Golden Gate District: CEORCE 
FARRIER (1962); Southern District: ETHEL 
SWANGER (19621; Mt. Shasta District: ESTHER 
MARDON (1962); Redwood District: CHARLES 
BLOOM (1962); Yosemite District: MRS. JOSE- 
PHINE RHODEHAMEL (1962). 

Colorado—-ELLEN JACKSON (1963). ` 

Connecticut—LEWIS M. ICE (1963). 

Delaware-—-To be appointed. 

District of Columbia-—PETER DE LA GARZA (1962). 

Florida—To be appointed. l 

Georgia—GRACE HIGHTOWER (1963). 

Hawaii—Hawaii: To be appointed (1963); 
Kauai: To be appointed (1963); Maui: To be 
appointed (1963). 

Idaho—mrs. NANCY JARVIS (1963). 

Tiinois—HAROLD RATH (1963). 
Chicago: To be appointed. 

Indiana—RUTH KELLOGG (1963). 

Iowa—-o. M. HOVDE (1963). 

Kansas—MARY A. HALL (1962). 

Kentucky—PHYLLIS COVATTA (1963). 

Louisiana~-To be appointed. 

Maine—KENNETH BLAKE, JR. (1963). 

Maryland—~MRS. MARY A. DULANY (1963). 

Massachusetts—-MILDRED O'CONNOR (1962). 

Michigan—-CLOVER M. FLANDERS (1962). 

Minnesota—HELEN A. YOUNG (1962). 

Mississippi—To be appointed. 

Missouri—-MRS. AUREVIA M. EATON (1962). 

Montana—-MRS. MARGARET I. GADBOW (1963). 

Nebraska—-KATHRYN R. RENFRO (1962). 

Nevada—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT (1962). 

New Hampshire—pAVID DORMAN (1962). 

New Jersey—MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1962). 

New Mexico—cHESTER H. LINSCHEID (1962). 

` New York-—Buffalo: RICHARD T. MORRIS (1962) ; 
Rochester: MISS MARION McCUIRE (1962); 
Manhattan and Bronx: BARBARA SWEETGALL 
(1962); Brooklyn: NORMAND E. DUMONT 
(1963); Queens: WILLIAM P. VANDER LINDEN 
(1963); Leng Island: DANIEL R. NEWTON 
(1962); Elmira: HOWARD R. BRENTLINGER 
(1963) ; Utica: To be appointed. 

Nerth Carolina-—MRS. HALLIE BACELLI (1963). 

Nerth Dakota—-NORMAN H. CLARKE (1962). 

Okio—a. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1963). 

Oklahoma—MARIAM N. CRADDOCK (1962). 

Oregon—ELSIE M. LUNDBERG (1962). 

Pennsylvania—JOsEPH H. MYERS (1962). 

Rhode Island—wALTER CURLEY (1962). 
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South Carolina—To be appointed. 

South Dakota—miss ESTO HATFIELD (1962). 

Tennessee—MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS (1963). 

Texas—MRS. LUELLA HIGLEY (1962). 

Utah—JAMES TOLMAN (1962). 

Vermont—ALVIN F. GAMAGE (1963). 

Virginia~—To be appointed. ; l 

Washington—BERNADETTE GAMBLE (1963). 

West V:rginia—H. w. APEL (1963). 

Wisconsin—VIVIAN MADDOX (1963). 

Wyoming—cCHARLES BAUMAN (1963). 

Canada: 

Alberta: To be appointed. 

British Columbia: JOAN MITCHELL (1962). 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan: KATHERINE MCKIN- 
NON (1962). 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland: To be appointed. 

Ontario’ PHYLLIS VAIR (1962). 

Quebec: EFFIE ASTBURY (1962). 

Puerto Rico: J. R. ASHTON (1963). 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To guids.the Membership Committee and assist 
in the development of a program to meet the 
objectives of the Committee; to advise the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Membership Committee 
on matters relating to it, and make recom- 
mendations as necessary; and to develop, in 
cooperation with the Membership Committee and 
headquarters staff, plans and procedures for 
carrying on an effective membership maintenance 
and promotion program. 

FRANK B. SESSA, Miami P.L., chairman; SARAH 
L. WALLACE; RALPH A. ULVELING; FREDERICK H. 
WAGMAN; BENJAMIN E. POWELL; ROBERT L. 
TALMADGE. ALA staff liaison, MRS.* GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


wOMIMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 


To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by such activities 
as making themselves available to speak about 
membership in professional] associations at meet- 
ings of librarians; writing letters to nonmember 
librarians; contributing articles to state and re- 
gional library publications; and rendering such 
assistance to the Membership Committee as 
seems to them useful and appropriate. 
(For states included in each region, see Mem- 
bership Committee. ) 
Region ]—wWwILLIAM H. CARLSON, 
Region 2—-LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, EVERETT T. 
MOORE, MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH. 
Region 3—ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, JOHN HALL 
JACOBS, ARTHUR MCANALLY, MRS. AARON E. 
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MARGULIS, MRS, ALLIE BETH MARTIN, MRS. MER- 
LIN M. MOORE. 

, Region 4-— JOHN T. EASTLICK. 

" Region 5—-ROBERT B. DOWNS, HANNIS S. SMITH, 
SARAH L. WALLACE. 

Region 6—-MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, KATHERINE M. 
STOKES, EILEEN THORNTON, RALPH A. ULVELING, 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, 

Region 7-—-BENJAMIN E. POWELL, FRANK B. SESSA, 
C. LAMAR WALLIS, W. PORTER KELLAM, MRS. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, ARCHIE MCNEAL. 

Region 8—EMERSON GREENAWAY, LUCILE M. 
MORSCH, RALPH MUNN. 

Region 9-—-JACK DALTON, CHARLES F. GOSNELL, 
HAROLD S. HACKER, JOHN FALL, MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS. 

Region 10—FLORA B. LUDINGTON, RICHARD W. 
MORIN, MRS. GEORGE RODNEY WALLACE, PAULINE 
WINNICK. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participation of libraries and librarians in 
state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and li- 
brarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
ALA representatives serving on NLW Steering 
Committee, and directors of state library agen- 
cles. 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State University, University, chairman. 
ALA staff liaison, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson. 


Alabama: ETHEL PEERSON. 
Alaska: To be appointed. 
Arizona: To be appointed. 
Arkansas: MARCELLA GRIDER. 
California: HOWARD SAMUELSON. 


Ø Colorado: LT. COL. GEORGE V. FAGAN, 


Connecticut: WILLIAM J. VAN BEYNUM. 
Delaware: To be appointed. 

District of Columbia: To be appointed. 
Florida: ELIZABETH COLE, 

Georgia: JOHN HALL JACOBS. 

Hawaii: KENNETH SLACK. 

Idaho: MRS. HELEN DESHLER. 

Illinois: CLYDE C. WALTON, JR. 


S Indiana: EDGAR CHAMBERLIN. 


lowa: GRANT HANSON. 
Kansas: DAVID $. FRIEND. 
Kentucky: MRS. AGNES GENE LEWIS. 


- Louisiana: JAMES S. COOKSTON. 


Maine: MRS. OLGA AASKOV. 
Maryland: MRS. ISABELLA M. HAYES. 
Massachusetts: JOHN M. CARROLL. 


Committees / Committee on n 


Michigan: To be appointed. 
Minnesota: ERANA STADLER. 
Mississippi: MRS. ANNIE BESS HINTON, 
Missouri: DORIS ATHY. 


. Montana: MRS. MARGARET GADBOW. 


Nebraska: MARIAN WALCOTT. 

Nevada: MRS. RUBY McLEOD. 

New Hampshire: PAUL GOODE. 

New Jersey: MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY. 
New Mexico: MRS. LEAH PERKINS, 

New York: MRS. LILLIAN VAN MATER. . 
North Carolina: MRS. MILDRED COUNCILL. 
North Dakota: MRS. LEONE MORRISON, 
Ohio: WILLIAM BACON, 

Oklahoma: VIRGINIA OWENS. 

Oregon: CONSTANCE GRIER. 
Pennsylvania: JOHN F. HARVEY, 

Rhode Island: To be appointed. 

South Carolina: MRS. BETTY MARTIN. 
South Dakota: MRS. MAVIS COLLINS. 
Tennessee: MRS. MARY LITTLE. 

Texas: To be appointed. 

Utah: MAURICE P. MARCHANT, 

Vermont: MIRIAM FITTS. 

Virginia: To be appointed. 
Washington: BRUCE CARRICK, 

West Virginia: JANE BRUGGER. 
Wisconsin: DAVID HOFFMAN, 

Wyoming: To be appointed. 

Puerto Rico: MARIA G. BONILLA. 


ALA representatives on the NLW Steering 
Committee—The chairman; EMERSON CREEN- 
AWAY; FRANCES HENNE; FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN; 
MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1 and 2, 

EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER; MARTHA 
BOAZ; ANDREW J. EATON; SALLIE J. FARRELL, ALA 
staff Baon DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article ITI, Sec. 6 (a) and 
(b). 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California L., Los An- 
geles, chairman; MARGARET W. AYRAULT: JACK E. 
BROWN. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. , 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

KATHARINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L, (1962), 
chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER (1962); . MRS. 
FLORENCE CRAIG (1962); Ray FRY (1962); MAX- 
INE LaBOUNTY (1963)-; ALICE L. LEFEVRE (1962) ; 
CLARA LUCIOLI (1963); LOWELL A. MARTIN 
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(1963) ; EVERETT T. MOORE (1962); RICHARD J. 
NEUMAN (1963); HANNIS S. SMITH (1962); 
MAURICE F. TAUBER (1962); EILEEN THORNTON 
‘1963). ALA staf liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON. 


Subcommittee to Examine Present Procedures 

for Communication among Divisions 

ALICE L. LEFEVRE, Dept. of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo, chairman; 
ELENORA ALEXANDER; RAY FRY. 


Subcommittee to Examine Section, Committee 

and Subcommittee Structure 

HANNIS S$. SMITH, State Dept. of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn., chairman. Members to be ap- 
pointed. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, Central Florida 
Junior College L., Ocala, chairman; JAMES E. 
BRYAN, ALA president-elect; EDWIN B. COLBURN, 
member-at-large (1964); MRS. FLORRINELL F. 
MORTON, ALA president; ROBERT ORR, member- 
at-large (1963); MILDRED SANDOE, member-at- 
large (1962) ; ARTHUR YABROFF, ALA treasurer; 
MARGARET E. MONROE (ASD); ELIZABETH O. WIL- 
LIAMS (AASL); MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN (ASL); 
MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG (ALTA); EDMON LOW 
(ACRL); HELEN L. PRICE (AHIL); ELIZABETH 
BURR (CSD); ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (LAD); REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, s.S. (LED); ELINOR 
WALKER (PLA); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 
(RSD); MELVIN J. voicT (RTSD); HANNAH 
HUNT (YASD). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT and DONALD D. BOCK. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divi- 
sional representatives nominated and elected by 
the divisional members. To prepare a preliminary 
final budget after the divisions and all other 
units have presented their programs and budgets 
and after PEBCO members have questioned 
these presentations. This budget will be subject 
to examination, revision, and approval by 


PEBCO. 
Program Subcommittee 

To be appointed. 
Jury for World Book Encyclopedia—ALA 
Goals Award 


Five members: ALA president, president-elect, 
and immediate past president, plus two of the 


three members-at-large to he appointed for three- 
year terms. 
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*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(c). 

CARLYLE FRAREY, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1963), 
chairman; LEE ASH (1962); FLORA B. LUDINGTON 
(1962); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1963); LOUIS 
SHORES (1963). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT 
and MFS. PAULINE J. LOVE. i 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. Serves for duration of 
conference only. 

SIDNEY B. SMITH, Louisiana State Univ. L., 
Baton Rouge, chairman; JOHN F. HARVEY; STAN- 
LEY L. WEST. ALA staff liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable pub- 
lications; to prepare reviews and editorial com- 
ments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as better business bureaus and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; to publish the findings 
of these agencies in the Booklist and Subscrip- 
tion Bocks Bulletin when authorized for release; 
and to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 

CHRISTINE REB, Univ. of Chicago L. (1963), 
chairman; MARION ALLEN (1963); HELEN AZH- 
DERIAN (1962); WILLIAM K. BEATTY (1963); 
MRS. HELEN L. BENNETT (1963) ; WILLIAM S. BUD- 
INGTON (1963); DORIS M. COLE (1962) ; RICHARD 
L. DARLING (1963); HELGA H. EASON (1963); 
NORMAN FINKLER (1962) ; LUCILE HATCH (1962) ; 
MARY A. HENEGHAN (1962); CHARLES L. HIGGINS 
(1963) ; ANNE IZARD (1963) ; MARJORIE KARLSON 
(1963); JOHANNA KANANEN (1963) ; ELIZABETH 
KING (1963); MILDRED LOUISE KROHN (1963) ; 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY (1962); ADELAIDE LOCK- 
HART (1962); ISABEL GRACE MCTAVISH (1962) ; 
MRS. DOROTHY H. MEYER (1962) ; ELIZABETH MIL- 
LER (1663); MRS. JEAN M. MOORE (1963); 
FOSTER M. PALMER (1962); HUGH PRITCHARD 
(1962) ; JEANETTE K. SAGERS (1962) ; RICHARD H. 
SHOEMAKER (1952); MRS. MARGARET SIMONDS 
(1963); ANNE M. SMITH (1963); JOSEPHINE 
THARPE (1962); MURIEL L. TOPPAN (1963); 
MILDRED VANNORSDALL (1963); RUTH WALLING 
(1962); WILLIAM B. woop (1963). ALA staff 
liaison, MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE. 
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en Committees 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations 
having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committes are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Octo- 
ber 1944: “That in the selection of persons to 
serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have the 
authority now possessed in connection with mak- 
ing other committee appointments.” 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution and 
availability of books. 

ALA-~—-MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library 
School, Louisiana State Univ., University, chair- 
man; JAMES E. BRYAN; DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN; MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO 
(1963); EMERSON GREENAWAY (1962); MARY C. 
HATCH (1963); MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1963) ; 
JULIA LOSINSKI (1962); HARRY N. PETERSON 
(1962); CAROLYN J. WHITENACK (1963). ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
KEN MCCORMICK, Doubleday & Co., 575 Madison 
Ave., New York, chairman; THEODORE WALLER, 
vice chairman; SIMON MICHAEL BESSIE, Atheneum 
Publishers, 162 E. 38th St., New York; WILLIAM 
D. BOUTWELL; J. W. LIPPINCOTT, JR.; STORER B. 
LUNT; MARGARET MCELDERRY; MRS. HELEN MEYER, 
Dell Publishing Co., 750 Third Ave., New York; 
EDWARD E. MILLS, David McKay Co., New York; 
WILLIAM SPAULDING, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park 
St., Boston 7; LYLE M. SPENCER, Science Research 
Associates, 259 E. Erie St., Chicago. 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman (named by CLA); 
JAMES E. BRYAN; HOYT GALVIN (1963); DAVID A. 
JONAH (1962); MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, ex 
officio; MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, ex officio; 
RALPH ULVELING (1963); DAVID H. CLIFT, ex 
officio. 

CLA—JACK E. BROWN; NEAL HARLOW, ex ofi- 
cio; ROBERT HAMILTON, ex officio; PIERRE 
MATTE; JEAN THOMSON; RUBY WALLACE. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two asso 
ciations and to promote activities of mutual bene- 
fit. 

Members to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN’S 
BOOK COUNCIL 


To explore mutual problems concerning content, 
format, distribution, and promotion of juvenile 
books and to propose cooperative action to re- 
solve such problems. 
JEAN KARL, Atheneum Publishers, 162 East 
38th St., New York 16 (1962), chairman. 
ALA-—-MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (1962) ; CHRISTINE 
GILBERT (1962); MRS. RUTH H. HAMILTON 
(1963); MARION HOcH (1962); ANNE IZARD 
(1963); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1963); ELAINE 
SIMPSON (1963); ELIZABETH STAFFORD (1962). 
ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 
CBC-——-The chairman; MRS. LILLIAN MCCLIN- 
TOCK; MRS. LOIS MYLLER, World Publishing Co., 
119 W. 57th St., New York 19; HELEN WARD. 
CBC staff liaison, MRS. MARY €. CHILDS, Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and rela- 
tionships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation, and to make recommendations to appro- 
priate committees in the two associations. 

ANNE HAUGAARD, 252 Second Ave., S.W., Val- 
ley City, N.D. (1963), chairman. 

ALA-—-RALPH BLASINGAME, JR. (1964); NANCY 
JANE DAY (1965); AGNES KRARUP (1962); MAR- 
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GARET E. MONROE (1966); EILEEN THORNTON 
(1963). ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVEN- 
SON, 

NEA—The chairman; EARL HAWKINS, Towson 
Teachers College, Towson, Md. (1964); PAUL 
KAUS, 1531 Borah, Moscow, Idaho (1966); 


CRAIG PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
ston-Selem, N.C. (1962); MRS. H. W. SAWYER 
(1965). 

NEA headquarters consultant, TOM McLERNON, 
Division of Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 
Sixteerth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Colleges-—-ACRL Joint 
Committee To Consider the Problems of College 
Libraries. 

ACRL members: JOE W. KRAUS; WARREN B. 
KUHN; ROBERT L. TALMADCE; MARK M. GORMLEY, 
ex officio, l 

AAC members—HARVIE BRANSCOMB, Vander- 
bilt Univ. L., Nashville, Tenn.; FREDERIC K. MIL- 
LZR, Lebanon Valley College L., Annville, Pa.; 
HENRY KING STANFORD, Birmingham-Southern 
College L., Birmingham. 


American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations—American Library As- 
sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. 

To discover ways of encouraging libraries to de- 
velop specialized library services which will be 
useful to labor groups. Chairman, MRS. ROBERTA 
McBRIDE, Detroit P.L. (1964); secretary, mrs. 
MARY BACKER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1962). 

ALA-—-MRS. GRETCHEN G. CONDUITTE, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., P.L. (1963); BERNARD F. DOWNEY, 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, 
Rutgers-The State University, New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1962); mrs. HELGA EASON, Miami P.L. 


‘LIBRARIANS 


Save hoth time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers to Librariad since 1628 
titisicte, N.J. {% hour from New York City> 
Large stock of 70,000 titles. 
(from over 800 publishers) 
assures quicker and more 
: complete fulfillment of 

your book orders 
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(1962); MRS. DOROTHY K. OKO, Donnell Library 
Center, New York (1962}; BERNARD SCHWAB, 
Madison, Wis., Free P.L. (1963); A. PRISCILLA 
TAYLOR, Brooklyn P.L, (1964); one other to be 
appointed. l 

AFL-CIO——WILLIAM ABBOTT, United Rubber 
Workers, Akron; THOMAS COSGROVE, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees, 815 Mt. Vernon P1. N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; FRANCIS A. HENSON, International Assn. 
of Machinists, 1336 Natl. City Bank, Cleveland; 
MIKE EERWIN, UAW Education Dept., 8000 
E. Jeffezson, Detroit 14; IRWIN KLASS, Federation 
News, 666 N. Lake Shore, Chicago; CARL MEGEL, 
American Federation of Teachers, 716 N. Rush, 
Chicago 11; JULIUS ROTHMAN, AFL-CIO, 9 East 
40th, New York 16; JoHN A. sessions, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Publication——-Library Service to Labor, a quar- 
terly newsletter, is edited by BERNARD DOWNEY, 
and is sent free on request. 


Association of Research Libraries—ACRL Met- 
calf Project Advisory Committee. 


CURTIS BRADFORD, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
la.; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., 
Boulder; MARK M. GORMLEY, ACRL executive 
secretary; RICHARD HARWELL, Bowdoin College 
L., Brunswick, Me.; WILLIAM H. JESSE, Univ. of 
Tennessee L., Knoxville; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; COL. FRANK B. 
ROGERS, National Library of Medicine, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; EILEEN THORNTON, Oberlin College Ls 
Oberlin, Ohio; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of 
Michigan L., Ann Arbor. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
Children’s Services Division Special Committee 
on Revision of ‘Lers Read Together.” 


Chairman, MARTHA DRIVER, East Cleveland, Ohio, 
P.L. (CSD) ; HELEN BARLOW (CSD); MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH MARGULIS (NCPT); FRANCES SULLIVAN 
(NCPT); MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (CSD): mrs. 
CORA BAERON (NCPT). 
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You'll gain more space — 
much more space —with 


CM 


BOOK SHELVES= DER 


en soe. RRN re 
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This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo Syste 


* 





Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 
Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


Engineered and manufactured to the 


highest standards in the industry. 


|: plenibtore S] 


PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin . 





dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


New Dimensions in Time and Space Efficiency for: 
physicians; dentists; indus:rial, hospital, school labora- 
tories; draftsmen; printers; | braries; home laundries, 


\ 


BEST SELLERS INTHE MAKING 
FLEEPS WINTER-EARLY SPRING LIST ; 
December BARRY GOLDWATER: 


FREEDOM IS HIS FLIGHT PLAN $5.95 


by STEPHEN SHADEGG 
Foreword by Clarence Budington Kelland 


This book has had exceptionally large advance sales indicating a sure bes! 
seller. Stock now for your protection. 


“Steve Shadegg knows more about me than anv other writer.’—Barry Gold- 
water 


Heavy National Advertising and Promotion. Window and counter display 
material available. 


January I Was JACQUELINE KENNEDY’S 










I Wa 

d -| Dressmaker a 
acqueline This new FRANCES SPATZ LEIGHTON biography is written with Mini 
ennedy's Rhea, who helped Mrs. Kennedy originate the “Jackie” look. Mini Rhea, 


famous Washington designer, tells the heart-warming story of our “First 
Lady” . . . covering her newspaper career and her courtship and marriage 
to the President. Profusely illustrated with Mrs. Kennedy’s fashion history. 


December MORE Gold In Your Attic $7.95 


"i by VAN ALLEN BRADLEY, Literary Editor, Chicago Daily News 

No. 2 in the best-selling GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC series. Larger, with an 
additional 2,500 rare books listed and described. 88 pages of illustration... 
A must for book collector, librarian and bookseller, as well as for anyone 
with books in his attic. 


HOW TO WIN AT BOWLING $3.95 


by FRANK CLAUSE 


An unusually attractive book which shows by pictures and text everything 
one should know about bowling, and particularly HOW TO WIN! 





A Shortcut To Winning Bridge _ $2.95 
by ALFRED SHEINWOLD. Introduction by Albert Morehead, Bridge Editor, 
N.Y. Times 
Sheinwold is one of America’s outstanding bridge champions and author of 


Sheinwold’s 100 most interesting hands. 


CIRCLES - $3.95 


by B. H. FRIEDMAN 


He was Rembrandt with a machine gun; the topical canvases of Spike 
Ross were filled with bullet holes. His artist’s ecstasy was Amy Todd’s agony 
and discontent. Would Amy go back to Henry Lobelle, the mid-century art 
dealer whose spirit lay in the mocking, bored past? Amy, frantic, sought a 
journey to the edge of experience. CIRCLES is a novel about what she found. \ 


February WEST OF WASHINGTON, $4.95 


by HOLMES ALEXANDER 


A major novel about society and the newspaper world of Washington, D.C., 
and nearby Virginia and Maryland. Holmes Alexander’s ninth book, and his 
greatest work to date... highly praised by leading Washington figures, 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORP., 230 PARK AVE., N.Y.C. 
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six best sellers on bridge. This book covers all bidding systems and analyzes ~ 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Each of the thirteen divisions ir ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
interprets the need for and function of school li- 
braries; seeks to improve school library stand- 
ards and the professional growth and status of 
school librarians. 

The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951. 

Officers—President, SARA I. FENWICK, Graduate 
Library School, Univ. of Chicago: vice president 
and president-elect, CORA PAUL BOMAR, School 
Library Services, North Carolina State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh; second vice presi- 
dent, LOUISE MEREDITH, Instructional Materials 
and Libraries, Tennessee State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Nashville; treasurer, RAY G. ERBES, Reavis 
High School L., Oak Lawn, IIl.; recording secre- 
tary, MRS. GEORGIA R. COLE, Division of School 
Libraries and Teaching Materials, Indiana State 
Dept. of Education, Indianapolis 4; executive 
secretary, DOROTHY MccINNIss, ALA headquar- 
ters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ELIZA- 
BETH ©. WILLIAMS, past president; Region I, 
MARYLYN DAVIS (1963); Region II, MRS. HELEN 
BENNETT- (1962); Region HI, ARLINE YOUNG 
(1962); Region IV, DONALD N. BENTZ (1963); 
Region V, LUCILE HATCH (1962); Region VI, 
MARY LOUISE MANN (1962); Region VII, MRS. 
FERN PRIOR (1963); Region VIIL MRS. MILDRED 
FRARY (1963). 

Directors on ALA Council (nonvoting )—mnrs. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1963); JESSIE E. BOYD 
(1964) ; MARY V. GAVER (1965) ; MIRIAM E. PETER- 
SON (1962); MARGARET RUTHERFORD (1964). 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, School Libraries, edited by JEAN 
LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo. It is sent free to all mem- 
bers and is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 
Archives Cammittee—To preserve the archives 
of AASL in accordance with an established policy 
for organization and filing. Chairman, LOUISE 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


ANTHONY, Board of Education, Alton, IIJ.; RUBY 
BROWN; GLADYS LIVELY; M. FRANCES LYNCH; NAN 
MONTGOMERIE; AGNES SLEADD. 

Awards and Scholarships Committee—To seek 
sponsors for scholarships and other appropriate 
awards relative to AASL’s field of responsibility ; 
to recommend competent juries for awards made 
by AASL and to coordinate the work of juries 
appointed. Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Minneapo- 
lis Board of Education; MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON; 
JOAN ENGLUND; MURIEL HAMILTON; CAROLINE 
HOLMES. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 
Connecticut State Dept. of Education, Hartford; 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY; MRS. MIRIAM SNOW 
MATHES; ELLINOR PRESTON; HELEN STUB. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairmen: 
CORA PAUL BOMAR, School Library Services, 
North Carolina State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh; MRS. BETTY LUNNON, Library Services, 
Dade County Schools, Miami; LOUISE MEREDITH 
(NEA Conference Program), Instructional Ma- 
terials in Libraries, Tennessee State Dept. of 
Education, Nashville. 

Elections Committee-—-Chairman, BLANCHE 
JANECEK, Laboratory High School, Univ. of 
Chicago; MRS. MARY CARHART: CHARLOTTE 
DOBBS; IRENE GARRIGAN. 

Elementary School Libraries Committee—To 
publicize the need for elementary school li- 
braries; to work with state elementary school 
library committees; to provide information help- 
ful in planning elementary school libraries; to 
act as a coordinating agency for the various 
agencies concerned with establishing library 
service in elementary schools. Chairman, MRS. 
IRENE DAVIS, Elementary Materials Center, 1403 
Columbus, Houston 19; MRS. CHARLOTTE DAVIS; 
CRYSTAL MCNALLY; MRS. MALLIE NEWSOME; 
DONNA SECRIST; ETHEL TELBAN; ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER. 

Exhibits Committee—To prepare a selective 
list of materials to be used for exhibits spon- 
sored by AASL and tc assume responsibility for 
assembling materials for display where requested. 
Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, Kentucky State Dept. 
of Education, Frankfort; HAZELLE ANDERSON; 
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ANTOINETTE ASHENBRUCKER; PAMELA BLEICH. 
Grolier-Americana Awards Committee—To as- 
sist in the selection of library schools to re- 
ceive the Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards 
for prospective school librarians. Chairman, ALICE 
JOHNSON, Evanston Township High School L., 
Evanston, Ill.; JANE CARSTENS; IRENE HAYNER; 
VIOLA JAMES; ALICE ROBINSON; MABEL TURNER. 
Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee—To stimulate investigations 
and direct subcommittees in programs of study 
on problems of library service in various kinds 
of schools and patterns of organization in order 
to improve and expand library services and 
strengthen the educational program. Chairman, 
ALICE LOHRER, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; GERTRUDE Co- 


WARD; JOHN CRAWFORD; LEILA DOYLE; LOLA 
ERICKSON; LOUISE MEREDITH; ADELAIDE VON 
ALVEN. 


Instructional Materials Committee—To initiate, 
review, endorse, and promote programs for the 
ccordinated use of instructional materials; to 
conduct comprehensive studies of instructional 
media used in schools; to act in liaison and 
referral capacities in relation to other AASL 
committees and other professional organizations; 
to correlate work of special subcommittees ap- 
pointed to carry out the committee’s program. 
Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, Senior High School 
L., Garden City, N.Y.; VIOLA FITCH; RUBY 
MARTZ; AUDREY NEWMAN; MRS. MARGARET SPENG- 
LER. 

International Relations Committee—To de- 
velop international cooperation and understand- 
ing among school librarians; to stimulate in- 
terest in school libraries abroad; to investigate 
an exchange program for schoo] librarians; to 
compile a roster of school librarians in other 
ccuntries; to assist in entertaining international 
school librarians visiting this country. Chairman, 
MISS NORRIS McCLELLAN, Louisiana State Univ. 
Library School, Baton Rouge; MARGARET GRIF- 
FIN; NELLE McCALLA; INGRID MILLER; NANCE 
O’NEALL, 

Legislation Committee (ad hoc)—To support 
the work of the ALA Federal Relations Com- 
mittee in the area of school library legislation 
and to work with the ALA Washington office; to 
inform the membership of the AASL about pend- 
ing school library legislation; to plan for or- 
ganization and action at all levels—national, 
state, and local. Chairman, SARAH JONES, Georgia 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta; CHARLOTTE 
COYE; MAE GRAHAM; MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; 
CAROLYN WHITENACK. í 

National Library Week Committee-—To encour- 
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age school librarians to work with other com- 
munity committees in promoting the reading of 
books and use of libraries. Chairman, MRS. RUTH 
BENTLEY, Bush School, Lida, Ky.; mrs. LILLIAN 


BOULA; GRACE SHAKIN; MARY TARBOX; MRS. 
LAURETTA THOMPSON. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, ESTHER 


BURRIN, Westlane Junior High School, Indian- 
apolis &; MRS. RACHAEL DeANGELO; MARGARET 
MOSS; MRS, IRENE SIGLER; EVELYN THORNTON. 

Professional Relations Committee—To seek 
opportunities for AASL and non-ALA profes- 
sional crganizations responsible for the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth to identify common 
interests, areas of work, and problems; to inter- 
pret the objectives and program of school li- 
braries and of AASL to such groups and to de- 
velop ways of working together; to keep in- 
formed sf progress of all units of AASL making 
contacts with other professional groups, in order 
to insure a unified program of representation. 
Chairmen, MRS. GEORGIA COLE, Division of School 
Libraries and Teaching Materials, Indiana State 
Dept. o= Education, Indianapolis; SARAH TOBO- 
LOWSKY; ANNE voss; and local chairmen for 
national professional conferences: LOUISE AN- 
THONY: MRS. HELEN BENNETT; MARJORIE BURNS; 
ESTHER BURRIN; GERALDINE FERRING; MRS. MIL- 
DRED HEYER; MARY LEE KEATH; AGNES KRARUP; 
REV. EDWARD LaMORTE; GERTRUDE MAY; MRS. 
FAITH MURDOCK; JOHN PARK; MRS, IRENE SIGLER; 
SISTER JANE MARIE; MRS. AILINE THOMAS; EVE- 
LYN THORNTON; ANNE VOSS. 

Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct through special subcom- 
mittees programs to stimulate professional 
growth, to improve the status of school librarians, 
and to encourage active participation of the 
members of AASL in many type-of-activity divi- 
sions of ALA. Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, 
High School L., Harrison, N.Y.; MRS. RACHAEL 
DeANGELO; MARY K. EAKIN; SARAH JONES; EU- 
GENIA SCHMITZ. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
To correlate and appraise the work of the 
various committees of the division;. to prevent 
undesireble overlapping and duplication of ef- 
fort; to make recommendations for improvement 
wherever necessary; and to recommend an an- 
nual budget for administrative and operational 
support. Chairman, ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, Library 
Section, Los Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico 
Blvd.; CORA PAUL BOMAR; RAY ERBES; SARA FEN- 
WICK; LOUISE MEREDITH; DOROTHY MCcGINNISS. 

Publications Committee—-To maintain liaison 
with the ALA Editorial Committee; to consult 
with competent judges and to advise the Edi- 
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torial Committee of ALA on the caliber and 
value of manuscripts in the field of the division; 
to suggest publications needed and to recommend 
authors; and to encourage and assist capable 
contributors in placing articles on school li- 
braries in appropriate magazines. Chairman, 
ELOISE RUE, Univ. of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; MARGARET ROBINSON; 
MRS. FLORENCE SIMMONS; VIE TETER; JEAN 
LOWRIE, ex officio. 

“School Libraries” Editorial Committee—To 
formulate editorial policy; to keep the member- 
ship informed concerning divisional news; to 
encourage school librarians; to share ideas on 
worthwhile activities of interest to the profession 
through the medium of the publication. Chair- 
man, JEAN LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, West- 
ern Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; WILMA BEN- 
NETT; ESTHER CARTER; OLIVE DE BRULER; MARY 
NAOML HOKANSON; MARGARET KALP; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Secondary School Libraries Committee—To 
encourage the extension and development of li- 
brary services in secondary schools as directed 
by the Committee on the Improvement and Ex- 
tension of School Library Services, and to focus 
attention on various aspects of the library pro- 
gram related to its improvement. Chairman, MRS. 
MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, Groves High School 
L., Birmingham, Mich.; MRS. LOIS BLAU; MARION 
HOCH; LEE JAMESON; FRANCES SCHOELER. 

Standards Committee—To conduct, or to di- 
rect through special subcommittees, a continuous 
study for maintenance, implementation, and sup- 
port of standards for school libraries; to work 
with regional accrediting associations in revision 
of standards for school libraries; to meet chang- 
ing objectives of education; and to work with 
the National Study of Secondary School Evalua- 
tion in the revision of criteria for evaluating 
school libraries. Chairman, MRS. ALICE B. MC- 
CUIRE, Casis Elementary School, Austin, Tex.; 
ELENORA ALEXANDER; JANICE BYINGTON; MRS. 
MILDRED FRARY; GLADYS LEES; VIRGINIA Mc- 
JENKIN; MARGARET NICHOLSEN; MILDRED NICKEL; 
“HELEN OESCHGER; OLIVIA WAY. 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To en- 
courage group participation at the local level 
in the activities which fall within the field of 
responsibility of the division; to advise affliated 
state and regional organizations on the activities 
of AASL; and to plan meetings of the State As- 
sembly. Chairman, CHARLOTTE coYE, 17179 On- 
tario St., Detroit 24; MRS. VIVIAN ANDREWS; 
SYBIL BAIRD; DORIS COLE; MRS. VIRGINIA DOOLEY; 
MILDRED KROHN; MRS. GLADYS MONGER; EVELYN 
PETERS; THELMA REID, 


Student Assistants Committee—To study and 
encourage the use of students as library assist- 
ants in schools; to secure the cooperation of all 
state library associations in improving the status 
and services of student assistants and to offer 
these cooperating associations assistance in de- 
veloping and improving programs of service for 
student assistants; to inform student assistants 
of the possibilities in librarianship. Chairman, 
OTHELLA DENMAN, Waco, Tex., High School L., 
815 Columbus Ave.; MARY FRANCES KENNON; 
MRS. SARA MACK; MRS. MARY MESSNER; MRS. 
ROSE VINCENT. 


SECTIONS 


City, Town, and County School Library 
Supervisors 

O fficers—Chairman, EVELYN PETERS, School Librar- 
ies, 1116 Terpsichore St., New Orleans 13; secretary- 
treasurer, LOUISE ANTHONY, Board of Education, Al- 
ton, Hl. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 
responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 
taining to all library services performed on a 
provincial, state, or territorial level, including 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

The American Asscciation of State Libraries 
(formerly State Library Agencies Division) be- 
came a division of ALA on January I, 1957. As 
of September 1, 1961, there were 471 members of 
the division. 

O fficers-——President, IRVING A. VERSCHOOR, Dept. 
of Librarianship, New York State Univ. College 
of Education, Albany; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, HELEN A. RIDGWAY, Bureau of Library 
Services, Connecticut State Dept. of Education, 
Hartford; secretary, ELAINE VON OESEN, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh; member-at-large, 
EVELYN DAY MULLEN, Library Services Branch, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; past president, MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, Box 
627, East Lansing, Michigan; Councilor, DORO- 
THY R. CUTLER, Washington State L., Olympia; 
ex officio, JOHN LORENZ, Library Services Branch, 
United States Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; JENNINGS woop, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; executive secretary, ELEANOR 
A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ZELIA J. 
FRENCH, Kansas State Traveling Libraries Com- 
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mission, Topeka; ESTHER MAE HENKE, ROY M. 
MERSKY; MRS. CYNTHIA J. WILLETT. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Library Services Act Revision Commitiee—To 
make recommendations for needed federal legis- 
lation, including metropolitan areas and the de- 
velopment of library systems. Chairman, HANNIS 
S. SMITH, Library Division, Minnesota Dept. of 
Education, St. Paul; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; ROGER 
H. MCDONOUGH; MRS, FRANCES NEAL; JOSEPH 
SHUBERT. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, NETTIE B. 
TAYLOR, Maryland Division of Library Extension, 
Baltimore; DEBORA ABRAMSON; EDNA BOTHE. 

Planning Committee—To identify needs and 
recommend areas in which the division should 
operate; advise on the direction and methods of 
implementation of the division’s program. Chair- 
man, LOUISE F. REES (1962), Michigan State L., 
Lansing; VIRGINIA DREWERY (1963) ; MRS. MABEL 
K. JACKSON (1962); HELEN LUCE (1962); LAW- 
RENCE V. MOTT (1963) ; WILLIAM ROEDDE (1963) ; 
MARIE T. SULLIVAN (1963). 

Survey and Standards Committee—To advise 
staff for Survey of. Library Functions of the 
States, and develop quantitative and qualitative 
standards; includes representatives from related 
organizations. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, 
California State L., Sacramento; ALBERT B. COREY 
(American Association for State and Local His- 
tory); HENRY DRENNAN; CHARLOTTE C. DUNNE- 
BACKE (American Association of Law Libraries) ; 
MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; H. C. JONES (American 
Society of Archivists); JOHN G. LORENZ; MRS. 
MILDRED P. MCKAY; LUCILE NIX; MARTHA PARKS; 
MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; HANNIS $. SMITH; M., G. 
TOEPEL (National Legislative Conference) ; 
IRVING A, VERSCHOOR; HERBERT WILTSEE (Council 
of State Governments). Staff, PHILLIP MONY- 
PENNY, director; MARY EDNA ANDERS; LEON CAR- 
NOVSKY; ED A. WIGHT. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher educa- 
tion (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), in- 
dependent research libraries, and specialized li- 
braries. 

ACRL was established as a division in 1938. 
As of October 1, 1961, there were 7870 members. 

Officers—President, RALPH €E. ELLSWORTH, 
Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; vice president 
and president-elect, KATHARINE M. STOKES, West- 
ern Michigan Univ. L., Kalamazoo; past presi- 
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dent, EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater; executive secretary, MARK M. GORM- 
LEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: 

Directors-at-Large—NEAL R. HARLOW, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N.J. (1962); FLORA B. LUDINGTON, 
Mount Holycke College L., South Hadley, Mass. 
(1964) ; LUCILE M. morscH, Library of Congress,. 
Washington, D.C. (1964); JACK E. BROWN, Na- 
tional Research Council L., Ottawa, Ont. (1965). 

Directors on ALA Council—-NEWTON F. Mc- 
KEON, JR., Amherst College L., Amherst, Mass. 
(1962); J. RICHARD BLANCHARD, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L., Davis (1963); HELEN M. BROWN, 
Wellesley College L., Wellesley, Mass. (1963) ; 
RALPH E. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minne- 
apolis (1963); JAMES HUMPHRY, 1, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art L., New York (1963); 


DOROTHY M. DRAKE, Scripps College L., Clare- ` 


mont, Calif. (1964); RUSSELL SHANK, Univ. of 
California L., Berkeley (1965); MRS. MARGARET 
K. SPANGLER, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., Uni- 
versity Park (1965). 

Chairmen, vice chairmen, and past chairmen 
of sections are voting members of the Board of 
Directors. 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members. Subscriptions to non- 
members, $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.25; 
orders of five or more numbers, $1.00 each. Pay- 
ment for subscriptions should be addressed to 
ALA. Editor, MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia Univ., New York; as- 
sistants to the editor: CARLYLE J. FRAREY, CLAR- 
ENCE GORCHELS, EUGENE P. SHEEHY;, editorial 
board: ROBERT B. DOWNS, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, 
JENS NYHOLM, JOHN C. RATHER, LAWRENCE S. 
THOMPSCN. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Editor, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; editorial board: DONALD CONEY, LESLIE 
W. DUNLAP, EILEEN THORNTON, STANLEY L. WEST.’ 
Orders for this series should be addressed to 
the Publishing Department, ALA headquarters. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, 
which began in 1953, are available on a stand- 
ing-order or single-order basis. Editor, MRS. 
MARGARET K. TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
Rochester, New York; editorial board: E. HEYSE 
DUMMER, managing editor; FELIX REICHMANN; 
E. J. HUMESTON, JR. Orders should be addressed 
to Micropublication Service, Univ. of Rochester 
Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. 
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COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
man, LORENA A. GARLOCH, Univ. of Pittsburgh 
L.; HARDIN CRAIG, JR.; LESLIE W. DUNLAP; ED- 
WARD M. HEILIGER; DAVID JOLLY; JOHN P. Mc- 
DONALD; STANLEY L. WEST. 

Advisory Committee to Administer the Burmese 
Projects—Chairman, PAUL H. BIXLER, Antioch 
College L., Yellow Springs, Ohio; ROBERT B. 
DOWNS; RICHARD HARWELL; RAYNARD C. SWANK. 

Advisory Committee to Library 21—Chairman, 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, Univ. of California 
L., Los Angeles; ALICE APPELL; ROBERT 0. 
DOUGAN; TYRUS G. HARMSEN. 

Advisory Committee to the President on Fed- 
eral Legislation—Chairman, EDMON Low, Okla- 
homa State Univ. L., Stillwater; LEWIS C. BRANS- 
COMB; ROBERT B. DOWNS; FREDERICK G. KILGOUR; 
RICHARD H. LOGSDON; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY. 

Committee on Appointments (1961-62) and 
Nominations (1962)—Chairman, RICHARD E. 
CHAPIN, Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing; 
CECIL K. BYRD; RUTH M. HEISS; ROBERT R. HER- 
TEL; JAMES M. HILLARD; JAMES V. JONES; ROB- 
ERT T. JORDAN; W. PORTER KELLAM; MELVIN J. 
VOIGT, ex officio. 

Committee on Appointments (1962-63) and 
Nominations (1963)—-Chairman, DALE M. BENTZ, 
State Univ. of Iowa L., Iowa City; MILDRED HER- 
RICK; JAMES HOLLY; ALTON JUHLIN; A. P. MAR- 
SHALL; EUGENE P. WATSON; WAYNE YENAWINE; 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN, ex officio. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, EDMON Low, 
Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater; RALPH E. 
ELLSWORTH, KATHARINE M. STOKES, MARK M. 
GORMLEY, all ex officio. 

Committee on Conference Programs—Chair- 
man, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colo. L. 


? 


; Be der. 


Committee on Grants—Chairman, RICHARD W. 
MORIN, Dartmouth College L., Hanover, N.H.; 
RICHARD HARWELL; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; DAVID 
KASER; FLORA B. LUDINGTON; GILES F. SHEPHERD, 
JR.; HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD, consultant; RALPH 
‘Rk, ELLSWORTH; MARK M. GORMLEY, ex officio. 

Committee on National Library W eek—Chair- 
man, GUSTAVE A. HARRER, Boston Univ. L.; 

LLIOTT HARDAWAY; JOE H. HOWARD; ROY L. 
KIDMAN; WILLIAM R. PULLEN; KATHERINE 
WALKER; LEMOYNE W. ANDERSON, ex officio. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, G. 

FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; 


` STEPHEN W. FORD; JOHNNIE E. GIVENS; FRANCES 


KENNEDY; HOWARD F. MCGAW; EVERETT T. MOORE; 
JOSEPHINE M. THARPE. 
Publications Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 


B. READY, Marquette Univ. L., Milwaukee; BRUCE 
M. BROWN; HENRY C. KOCH; STEPHEN A. Mc- 
CARTHY; JOHN DAVID MARSHALL; CARL SACHT- 
LEBEN; ROBERT D. STEVENS; RALPH D. THOMSON; 
EUGENE P. WATSON. 

Committee on Standards--Chairman, FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College L.; DALE L. 
BARKER; MRS, HELEN EVERETT; PAUL FRIESNER; 
MORRIS A. GELFAND; WARREN B. KUHN; RUTH E. 
SCARBOROUGH ; ORLIN C. SPICER; NORMAN E. TANIS. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Colleges and ACRL 
Joint Committee to Censider the Problems of 
College Libraries. See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Association of Research Libraries and ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee. See entry 
under Division Joint Committees. 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ESTHER M. HILE, Univ. of Red- 
lands L., Redlands, Calif.; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, CHARLES M, ADAMS, Woman’s College L., 
Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro; past chairman, 
DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; secretary, ESTHER GREENE, Barnard College 
L., Columbia Univ., New York. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES 0. WALLACE, San An- 
tonio College L., San Antonio; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, VIRGINIA CLARK, Wright Junior Col- 
lege L., Chicago; past chairman, CATHERINE CARDEW, 
Briarcliff College L., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.; secre- 
tary, MRS. AVIS R. STOPPLE, Santa Rosa Junior Col- 
lege L., Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Rare Books Section 
Officers—Chairman, MRS. FRANCES J. BREWER, De- 
troit P.L.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, RICHARD 
H. ARCHER, Williams College L., Williamstown, Mass.; 
past chairman, FREDERICK corr, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, HANNAH D. FRENCH, 
Wellesley*College L., Wellesley, Mass. 


Subject Specialists Section 

Officers—Chairman, IRENE ZIMMERMAN, Univ. of 
Florida L., Gainesville; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, JAY K. LUCKER, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 
N.J.; past chairman, GEORGE s. BONN, New York 
P.L.; secretary (1961-1964), LOUISE J. MARKEL, Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies L., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Agriculture and Biological Sciences 

Subsection 

Officers—Chairman, H.*DONALD FERRIS, Institute of 
Agriculture L., Univ. of Minnesota, St. Paul; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, JOHN M. SEKERAK, 
Public Service, Univ. of California L., Davis; secre- 
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tary, MARY JO MAGNER, U.S. Department of Aerio 
ture L., Washington, D.C. 


Art Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES HUMPHRY, 111, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art L., New York; vice chairman 
and-chairman-elect, RUTH E. SCHONEMAN, Ryerson and 
Burnham libraries, Art Institute of Chicago; secre- 
tery, MRS. MIRIAM L. LESLEY, Archives of American 
Art, Detroit Institute of Arts. 


Law and Political Science Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, ROBERT C. MILLER, Marquette 
Univ. L., Milwaukee. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section ` 

Officers—Chairman, HELEN WAHOSK!, Wisconsin 
State College L., Oshkosh; secretary and chairman- 
e.ect, ERVIN EATENSON, Science-Technology L., San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif.; past chairman, 
FRITZ VEIT, Chicago Teachers College and Wilson 
Junior College L. 


University Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, JOHN H. OTTEMILLER, Yale 
Univ. L., New Haven, Conn..; vice chairman and 
chairman- celent: DAVID KASER, Joint Univ. Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn: ‘ past chal inat, RALPH W. MCCOMB, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. L., University Park; ses- 
retary, RUTH C. RINGO, Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoz- 
ville. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries represents libraries which serve patients, 
medical, nursing, and other professional staffs 
in hospitals, and inmates or residents and profes- 
sional staffs in institutions. These libraries are an 
integral part of the care programs provided ky 
hospitals and institutions. 

The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and the 
Institution Libraries Committee. 

Officers——President, GENEVIEVE M. CASEY, Micà- 
igan State L., Lansing; vice president ard 
president-elect, MILDRED MCWHORTER, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Dublin, Ga.; secretary, 
MRS. MARJORIE MULLEN, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago; execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: HELEN 
L. PRICE, past president; MARION H. VEDDER (ALA 
Councilor, 1965) ; members-at-large: MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE S. GRANNIS (1963); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1962). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is dis- 
tributed free to members. Editor, MRS. CHARLOTTE 
$. MITCHELL, Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Ind. 
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COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON. R.R. 2, Ashmore, Hl. 

Awards Committee—Chairman, E. PEARL 
moopy, Hospital Division, Cleveland P.L. 
(1962); HAZEL AUSTIN (1963); ALMA LUNDEEN 
(1962). 

Biblistherapy Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. 
TEWS, Ifayo Clinic L. (1962); INEZ CALLAWAY 
(1962); MRS. EILEEN KRAUS (1962); LORNA 
SWOFFORD (1963); WILLIAM TICKNOR (1963). 

Book Selection Policy Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. GERALDINE MINK, Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland; others to be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. DANE CON- 
GER, U.S. Veterans Administration Center L., Hot 
Springs, S.D.; MARY JANE RYAN (1963); one 
other ta be appointed. 

Conference Program Committee (Miami 
Beach)—-Chairman, FLORENCE M. BULMER, U.S. 
Veterars Administration Center Hospital Li- 
brary, Bay Pines, Fla.; HAZEL B. AUSTIN; 
SUZANNE M. CONNELL; MRS. FRED WAPPAT. 

Elections Committee—-Chairman, HELEN BURKE, 
Memorial Medical L., St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanston, Ill (1962); MARY M. DOBNIKAR 
(1962). 

Exhibit Promotion Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
VERA S. FLANDORF, Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
700 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago; MRS. MARJORIE 
MULLEN, 

Nom:nating Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
o’TooLz, U.S, Veterans Administration Hospital 
L., Minneapolis (1962); MRS. ELIZABETH M. 
BAKER (1962); DOROTHY DEININGER (1962). 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, NET- 
TIE B. TAYLOR, Maryland State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Division of Library Extension, Baltimore 
(1962); MRS. FLORENCE S. GRANNIS (1962); 
MILDRED MCWHORTER (1964); HELEN pRICE 
(1962). 

Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. HELEN HILTON GROVE, 5506 5th Avenue, 
Pittsburgh (1962); CAROL ARNOLD (1963); mrs. 
BARBARA COWLES (1962); MRS. VERA FLANDORF 
(1963). 

Standards Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital L., Bronx, New York; LOUISE GROVE; 
MRS. LOIS MILLER; MARGARET O'TOOLE; HELEN 
YAST. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic library services to all ages in various types of 
communities. 

The Public Library Association was formed by 
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the merger, in August 1950, of the former Di- 
vision of Public Libraries, the Library Extension 
Division, and the Trustees Division. 

The division membership totaled 4828 on Au- 
gust 31, 1961. Of this number 3306 were mem- 
bers of the American Library Trustee Association 
(a section of the Public Library Association) 
and 437 were members of the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section. In September 1961 ALTA 
became a separate division. 

Officers—President, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los 
Angeles P.L.; vice president and president-elect, 
CLARA E. BREED, San Diego P.L.; treasurer, HAR- 
OLD L. ROTH, East Orange, N.J., P.L.; executive 
secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ELINOR 
WALKER, past president; the president, HELEN 
FRY, and a director, MARY J. CARTER, from the 
Armed Forces Librarians Section; ALA Coun- 
cilors nominated by the division: JOHN F. ANDER- 
SON, JUNE BAYLESS, PAUL J. BURNETTE, JEROME 
CUSHMAN, ALTA PARKS, PAXTON P. PRICE, MRS, 
BENJAMIN SAKS, NETTIE B. TAYLOR, RAYMOND E. 
WILLIAMS. 

Publications—The Public Library Reporter, 
edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an 
occasional publication designed to present reports 
on current public library practice, each issue de- 
voted to a single subject. It is issued at intervals 
based on demand for information on the subject 
treated. Activities and projects of the division 


are reported in the Public Libraries department 
of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, PHILIP S. OGIL- 
vie (1963), Municipal L., Jackson, Miss.; KARL 
J. BAUER (1962); ROBERT L. CARTER (1963); 
MARGARET FULMER (1964); MARY E. PHILLIPS 


Lf (1964) 5 JOHN H. REBENACK (1962); GRINTON 1. 


WILL (1962). 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—For jury charge 
see ALA Bulletin, December 1956, p. 714. Chair- 
man, MARCELLE K. FOOTE, Indiana State L., In- 

' dianapolis; WILLIAM E. HINCHLIFF. 


TN Elections Committee—Chairman, BARBARA BAL- 
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LINGER, Oak Park, Ill., P.L.; LOUISE BORCHELT; 
MARIE ANTOINETTE DE ROULET. 

Committee to Study the Bases of Financial 
Support for Public Libraries—To study the tax 
bases of support for public libraries, leading to 
recommendations of sound long-range fiscal 
policy. Chairman, FRANK B. sEsSA, Miami P.L.; 
MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK; EDWIN CASTAGNA; S. 
JANICE KEE}; RALPH MUNN; LOUIS M. NOURSE; 
WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK, 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Committee— 
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To advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making 
an annual award. Cheirman, FLORENE JORDAN, 
Columbia-Lafayette Regional L., Magnolia, Ark.; 
FLORENCE BILLER; MIS3 DEAN LINGLE. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; SEYMOUR BERMAN; 
CLARA KIRCHER; EMILIE L, PERILLO; THADDEUS 
WISHGROT. 

Library Development Committee-—-To formu- 
late objectives for public library service and to 
recommend appropriate action by the division. 
Chairman, HAROLD L. ROTH, East Orange, N.J., 
P.L. (1962) ; BARBARA BOYD (1964) ; WILLIAM W. 
BRYAN (1963); - MRS, RUTH ©. LONGWORTH 
(1963); DAVID PALMER (1964); EDWARD W. 
WATSON (1962); PAULINE WINNICK (1963); 
HENRY DRENNAN, ex officio (Public Library 
Specialist, Library Services Branch). 

Library Services Act Committee--To collect 
information on and evaluate state plans and 
projects; publicize LSA programs. Chairman, 
ERNEST E. DOERSCHUK (1963), Extension Services, 
Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; FLORENCE W. 
BUTLER (1962); MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN (1962); 
KATHLEEN MOLZ (1963); ELIZABETH OLIVER 
(1964) ; MRS. EDNA H. OLSON (1964); WILLARD 
o. YOUNGS (1963). 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library Serv- 
ice—To study and nake recommendations of 
programs that will lead to uniformly good library 
service throughout metropolitan areas. Chairman, 
HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles P.L.; JOHN F. 
ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; KATHARINE M. 
HOLDEN; LOWELL A. MARTIN; L. FELIX RANLETT; 
A. RUTH RUTZEN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, DOROTHY 
SINCLAIR, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; 
KATHARINE HYATT; ROBERT M. ORR; ALTA PARKS; 
JACK RAMSEY; IRWIN SEXTON; JOHN E. SMITH. 

Committee on Standards—To work toward the 
use of standards and the development of case 
histories. Chairman, HOWARD M. ROWE (1962), 
San Bernardino, Calif, P.L.; JEAN CONNOR 
(1964) ; HILDA M. GLASER (1964) ; ELIZABETH HES- 
SER (1963); HELEN J. MAUNU (1963); ROBERT H. 
ROHLF (1962); FRANCES SULLIVAN (1963). Sub- 
committee on Standards of Quality for Book- 
mobile Service—Chairman, JAMES FOUTTS, 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio, P.L.; 
MRS, ELIZABETH ADCOCK; HELEN LUCE; MRS. O. N. 
REYNOLDS; HOWARD M. ROWE; DOROTHY STROUSE. 
Subcommittee on Standards for Children’s Serv- 
ice——Chairman, PEGGY SULLIVAN, Montgomery 
County Board of Education, Rockville, Md.; 
GLADYS DEEVER; FRANCES LEE; MRS, ELIZABETH H. 
LOCKHART; MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN; GEORGE B. 
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MORELAND; MRS. DORIS K. STOTZ, Subcommittee. 


on Standards for Small Libraries—Chairman, 
ELEANOR PLAIN, Aurora, Ill., P.L.; ROBERT S$. AKE; 
JACK HOCKETT; MAVIS NASH; MRS. R. L. RILEY; 
ROBERT H. ROHLF. 

Special Committee to Draft Statement of 
PLA’s Responsibility for Materials—Chairman, 
MARIAN C. YOUNG, Detroit P.L.; JOHN See 
PHILIP S. OGILVIE. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—President, HELEN E. FRY, Special Services 
Sect., Headquarters, 4th U.S. Army, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; vice president and president-elect, 
PERSIS POOLEY, Station L., U.S. Naval Air Station, 
- Corpus Christi, Tex.; secretary, MRS. JIMMIE M. 
McWHORTER, Base L., Brookley AFB, Ala.; past presi- 
dent, NELLIE MCALPINE, Special Services Sect., Box 
392, Fort Ord, Calif.; director, MARY J. CARTER, PF 
PPS-PHQ PACAF, APO 953, San Francisco. 


COMMITTEES 


Award Committee—-Chairman, ELIZABETH FULLER, 
Headquarters, Tactical Air Command, Langley AFB, 
Hampton, Va.; FRANCES M. LARKIN. 

Bylaws Committee--ANN KIRKLAND, Headquarters, 
15th Air Force, March AFB, Calif.; KATHARINE 
HYATT; KATHERINE MCGRAW. i 


Membership Committee—See ALA Membership 
Committee. 

Military-Community-Library Study Committee—To 
develop techniques for the analysis of a military 
community and its library. Chairman, MILDRED A. 
HAMMOND, Special Services Section, Headquarters, 
Ist U.S. Army, Governors Island, N.Y.; Army repre- 
sentatives: HELEN E. FRY, MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD; 
Navy represertative: MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE; Air Force 
representatives: LUCIA GORDON, NELLIE MCALPINE; 
Overseas Command representatives: MARY J. CARTER 
(Air Force); MRS. JESSIE RICHMOND HOOKER 
(Army); advisers: HARRY r, coox {Air Force); 
AGNES D. CRAWFORD (Army); DOROTHY F. DEININGER 
(Navy); RUTH WARNCKE. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, . 
ROURKE, Personnel Services Section, Headquarters 
Air Defense Command, Ent AFB, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; VIRGINIA OLSEN; RUTA PHILLIPS. 

Program and Arrangements Committee (for Miami 
Beach Conference)-—-Chairman, MRS. ELAINE SIMP- 
son, Headquarters, U.S. Military Distzict of Wash- 
ington, Washington, D.C.; MRS. ANN R. BERGLUND; 
MRS, MADGE J. BUSEY; AUDREY EDMONDS; MRS, ELLEN 
SUE SMITH. 

Section. Development Committee—Ckairman, MISS 
FREDDIE L. ETTER, Special Services Section, Fort Bliss, 
Tex.; LOJISE BIDWELL; MRS. MARIE J. GINN; MRS. 
JIMMIE McWHORTER; BARBARA PRINCE. 


TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility, Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
“Tvpe-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural de- 
‘velopment for adults in all types of. libraries. 
This responsibility includes the identification and 


evaluation of library materials (book and non- ' 


book) which are useful in adult services (except 
reference); the stimulation of the production 
and use of such materials; and the identification 
of the principles involved in their selection and 
use. 

The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. 

Officers—President, MRS. FLORENCE S, CRAIG, 
Cuyahoga County Public Library, Cleveland; 
vice president and president-elect, MURIEL L. 
FULLER, Michigan State L., Lansing; secretary, 
PATRICIA M. KENNY, New York P.L., Central 
Circulation Branch; executive secretary, ELEANOR 
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all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall he concerned 
with the <unctional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of des. 


PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET E. MONROE, past president; WALLACE J. 
BONK (1962); EVELYN LEVY (1963) ; ROSE VAIN. 
STEIN (1°64); 
cilor, 1963). 

Publications—The division maintains a depart- 
ment in the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 

Adult Education Literature Committee—To 
plan and produce guides to the literature of li- 
brary adult education. Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed; MRS, ELIZABETH ABOLIN; MRS, POLLY 
ANDERSON; ROBERT JACKSON; MRS, HELEN STEIN- 
BARGER; FRANK W. SUMMERS. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, IDA GOSHKIN, 
P.L., Akron (1962) ; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (1962) ; 
AGATHA KLEIN (1964); HAROLD RATH (1963); 
REGINA SLUDOCK (1963). 

Conference Program (Miami Beach 1962)— 
Chairman, MRS. HELEN LYMAN, Wisconsin Free 
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Library Commission, Madison; ROXANNA AUSTIN}; 
MRS. C. E. HAWKINS; MRS. ROBERTA MCBRIDE; 
MRS. ELEANOR SMITH; SARAH WALLACE; MRS. 
DORIS WATTS; CLARA WENDELL. 

Conference Program (Chicago 1963 )——Chair- 
man, MURIEL FULLER, Michigan State L., Lan- 
sing; others to be appointed. 

Coordinating Committee on Materials—-To ad- 
vise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selection 
and use of adult materials. Chairman, RUTH 
GREGORY, Waukegan, Ill., P.L. (1964); BLANCHE 
W. COLLINS (1962); KENNETH pucHAC (1964); 
EDWARD HEILIGER (1962); EVALENE JACKSON 
(1963); MARGARET KINNEY (1963). Ex officio 
members: PAUL GRATKE, ELEANOR SMITH, MAURICE 
TAUBER. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. HELEN 
F. ROOP, South Chicago Branch, Chicago P.L. 
(1962); MRS. RUTH C. FAMBRO (1963). 

Internships in Adult Services Committee—To 
study and develop recommendations on a pro- 
gram for internships in adult services. Chairman, 
HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, JR, New York State L. 
Albany; LUCILE DUDGEON; JOHN H. REBENAK; 
SIGRID A. EDGE; LOUISE F. REES; RUSSELL SHANK; 
MARJORIE SING; RUTH WARNCKE. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, VIRGINIA OWENS, Oklahoma 
State L., Oklahoma City (1964); mrs. RUBIE M. 
HANKS (1963); FERN LONG (1962); ROBERT R. 
MCCLARREN (1962); MRS. IRENE M. STRIEBY 
(1963); MRS. GLORIA F. TEEL (1964); DOROTHY 
J. WATKINS (1963) ; consultant, MRS. WINIFRED E. 
STONE; one other to be appointed. 

Special Committee on Library 21—-Chairman, 


Marlene F. DucHAC, Library Extension Division, 


Maryland State Dept. of Education, Baltimore; 
ROBERT S. AKE; MRS. MARY A, DULANEY; NORMAN 
FINKLER; MARY C. HATCH; HELEN RANSOM; 
DOROTHY SINCLAIR; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, 
National Library Week Committee--To he 


appointed. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. OR- 
RILLA T. BLACKSHEAR, Madison, Wis., P.L. 


(1962) ; MRS. POLLY ANDERSON (1962); ARTHUR 
HAMLIN (1962); ESTHER MAE HENKE (1962); 
MRS. MOLLIE H, LEE (1962). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of out- 
standing books of the calendar year. Chairman, 
PAUL GRATKE, Milwaukee, Wis., P.L. (1962); 
PAGE ACKERMAN (1963); MRS, ELIZABETH BRICKER 
(1963) ; NORMAN FINKLER (1964); BETHEL FITE 
(1962); LESLEY HEATHCOTE (1962); FLORENE 
JORDAN (1964); DOROTHY NICODEMUS (1963) ; 
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MARY POOLE (1964); ERANA STADLER (1962); 
MARIANA THURBER (1963); MRS, CATHERINE W. 
WETTERLING (1964). 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MARGARET E, MONROE, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1962); MURIEL FULLER (1962); EVELYN 
LEVY (1962). 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, ROBERT AKE, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore (1963); MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW 
(1962); MILDRED HAMMOND (1964); MRS. PA- 
TRICIA B. KNAPP (1964); HANNIS SMITH (1963). 

Publications Committee—Chairman, ROBERT 
E. LEE, 5320 S. Kimbark Ave., Chicago; ROGER 
DECROW; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; MRS. HELEN LYMAN. 

Publishers Liaison Committee—For communi- 
cation of ideas between publishers and division 
members. Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, 
Brooklyn P.L.; JUNE BAYLESS; EDWARD HEILIGER; 
LODA HOPKINS; EDNA PECK; MRS. AVIS ZEBKER; 
others to be appointed. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Contemporary  Arts— 
Chairman, JULIA SABINE, Newark, N.J., P.L.; 
MARY W. CHAMBERLIN; GERD MUEHSAM; ADOLF 
K. PLACZEK; CAROLINE S. PLATT; MRS. PATRICIA 
SPINDLER. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Expanding Population and 
the World’s Resources—Chairman, ROBERT E. 
KINGERY, New York P.L.; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; 
MARIE V. HURLEY; JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; others 
to be appointed. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Freedom of the Mind— 
Chairman, ROBERT B, DowNS, Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; LEON CARNOVSKY; JEROME CUSHMAN; 
GRACE W. GILMAN; LOUISE KELLER; MRS. HELEN H. 
LYMAN; ERIK SPICER; consultant, DAN LACY. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Space Science—Chairman, 
GEORGE S. BONN, New York P.L.; BARBARA A. 
BEGG; MARY C. HATCH; GERALD JAHODA; ROBERT 
H. STAPLES, 

Reading Guide Project, Committee on Promo- 
tion~~Chairman, SARAH WALLACE, Minneapolis 
P.L.; WILMER V. BELL; ELBERT W. BURR; SHEILA 
A. EGOFF; HOYT R. GALVIN; MRS. PATRICIA B. 
KNAPP; ALICE NORTON; WILSON THIEDE. 

Reading Improvement Committee—To survey 
what the field of reading improvement holds for 
library services to adults in college, public, or 
special libraries. Chairman, GERRITT FIELSTRA, 
Photostat Division, New York P.L.; GEORGE 
COLE; RICHARD KELLER; KATHERINE O'BRIEN; 
STANFORD WARSHASKY, 
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Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 
ciations Committee—To study and make recom- 
mendations of ways in which the division can 
work more closely with regional, state, and local 
library groups. Chairman, MARIE A. DAVIS, Phila- 
delphia Free L.; JEWEL DRICKAMER; WARREN B. 
KUHN; NELL I. SCOTT. 

Sears Foundation Project Committee—To com- 
pile and keep up to date a buying list of books 
for Latin American universities, to be used in 
connection with Sears Foundation grants. Chair- 
man, EDWARD HEILIGER, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, Univ. of Illinois; CARLOS C. CUITINO; 
MARIETTA DANIELS; MRS. LOIS KERSHAW; LAW- 
RENCE S. THOMPSON. 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsibil- 
ity for initiation, counseling, and policymaking 
with regard to special projects for which grant 
funds are or may become available. Chairman, 
RUTH WARNCKE, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland (1963) ; MARGARET 
C. HANNIGAN (1964); DOROTHY KITTEL (1965); 
RUSSELL MUNN (1962); JOHN STRATTON (1966). 

Standards in Adult Services Committee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 
tion to adult services. Chairman, JACK CHITWOOD, 
Rockford, Il, P.L.; FELIX E. HIRSCH; MRS. RUTH 
S. HOWARD; MRS. MARY T. HOWE; ALICE LOUISE 
LEFEVRE; MARGARET O'TOOLE. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association is in- 
terested in the development of effective library 
service for all people in all types of communities 
and in all types of libraries; it follows that its 
members are concerned as policymakers with or- 
ganizational patterns of service; the development 
of competent personnel; the provision of ade- 
quate financing; the passage of suitable legisla- 
tion: and the encouragement of citizen support 
for libraries. ALTA recognizes that responsibility 
for professional action in these fields has been 
assigned to other divisions of ALA; its specific 
responsibilities as a division therefore are-—— 


l. A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the library trustees to discharge 
their grave responsibilities in a manner best fitted 
to benefit the public and the libraries they repre- 
sent. . 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
library trustees. 

3. Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility. 

4, Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
as they relate to trustees. 
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5. Stimulation of the development of library trustees, 
and stimulation of participation by trustees in ap- 
propriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Represantation and interpretation of the activities 
of library trustees in contacts outside the library 
profession, particularly with national organizations 
and governmental agencies. 


The American Library Trustee Association be- 
came a division on September 1, 1961. The 
Americar. Library Trustee Association member- 
ship totaled 3306 as of August 31, 1961. 

Officers-—President, MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 
trustee, Allen Parish L., Oberlin, La. (address: 
404 East Sixth Ave., Oakdale); Ist vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, GEORGE W. COEN, trustee, 
Ohio State L., Columbus (Equitable Bldg., Lan- 
caster); 2nd vice president, MARTHA M. PARKS, 
Public Libraries Division, Tennessee State L. 
and Archives, Nashville; secretary, MRS. SAMUEL 
BERG, trustee, Lake County L., Munster, Ind. 
(8523 Schreiber Dr.); treasurer, MRS J. R. 
SWEASY, trustee, Carnegie-Lawther P.L., Red 
Wing, Minn. (721 East Ave.); past president, 
MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, member, Missouri State 
Library Board, Jeferson City (10 East Parkway 
Dr., Columbia); directors, MRS. JACK L. DANER, 
trustee, Miami Beach, Fla., P.L. (303 E. San 
Marino Dr.) ; JACK HOCKETT, trustee, Levittown, 
N.Y., P.L. (43 Pleasant Lane); WILLIAM R. 
OLIVER, trustee, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (401 
Liberty Ave., Box No. 1347); MRS DONALD RICE, 
trustee, Bennett County P.L., Martin, S.D. 
(Tuthill, S.D.); WALTER VARNER, JR., trustee, 


Yuma City-County L., Yuma, Ariz. (537 Seventh - 


Ave.). 
: COMMITTEES 

Action Development Committee—Jo recom- 
mend a long-term program for the division. 
Chairman, CHARLES REID, 630 West Dr., Paramus, 


N.J.; MRS GLENN BALCH; MRS. GERALD ome 


DR. JOHN CLOUSE; MRS. JACK L. DANER; DON V.R. 
DRENNER; JOHN HARPER; DR. JOHN HAYDOCK; 
MRS. DOROTHY MCALLISTER; MIRIAM MCNALLY; 
FRANK MILLIGAN; MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE; MRS. 
CHARLES D, TOWNSEND} MARIE R, TURNER} MYRON 
M. KEHNE; ROY MILLAR. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, GEORGE W. 
COEN, Equitable EBldg., Lancaster, Ohio; MRS. 
SAMUEL BERG; GEORGE HAMMOND; RICHARD J. 
KRAFT. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, ELEANOR A. 
FERGUSON, ALA headquarters; MONROE F. COCK- 
RELL; L. ©. GREEN} MRS. GERALDINE LeVASSEUR. 

Exhibits Committee—Chairman, MRS. I. €. OX- 
NER, McGehee, Ark. 

Local Arrangements Committee (for Miami 
Beach Conference)~-Chairman, MRS. JACK L. 
pDANER, 303 E. San Marino Dr., Miami Beach. 
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Membership Committee—See ALA Member- 
ship Committee. 

National Assembly Committee—To prepare 
the agenda for the Assembly. Chairman, WIL- 
LIAM R. OLIVER, 401 Liberty Ave., Box 1347, 
Pittsburgh; KARL J. BAUER; NATHAN BERKHAM; 
STORY BIRDSEYE; DR. ROY M. LANIER; J. MAYNARD 
MAGRUDER; MRS. J. HENRY MOHR; MRS. EDNA H. 
OLSON; HARRY M. REED; HENRY G. SHEAROUSE, 
JR.; MRS. GERALD H. STRICKLAND; DUANE E. 
WILDER; J. C. WHITTEN; MRS. SAMUEL BERG; 
MRS. J. R. SWEASY; ELIZABETH WISE. 

National Library Week Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, 10 E. Parkway 
Dr., Columbia, Mo.; MRS. ADRIAN ALMQUIST; 
MRS, RICHARD BENZIAN; MRS. BERTHA CORNWELL; 
JEROME CUSHMAN; LEON FRAM; GENE GIBBONS; 
JOHN GURICH; EMERSON GREENAWAY; MRS. LEOLA 
F. MILLAR; BENJAMIN NANGLE; PAXTON P. PRICE; 
CHARLES E, REID; RICHARD VERSTEGEN; BEN ZEVIN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JACK 
HOCKETT, 43 Pleasant Lane, Levittown, N.Y.; 
MRS. WALLACE ALBERTS; KENNETH BLASS. 

Workshop Committee (for Miami Beach 
Conference)—-Chairman, MRS. SAMUEL SILBER- 
BERG, 40 Andover Rd., Rockville Center, L.I., 
N.Y.; MRS. RICHARD CORRIGAN; HOYT GALVIN; 
GALVY GORDON; CLINTON ISRAEL; MRS, ABNER LAR- 


SON; LOWELL A, MARTIN; MRS. DONALD RICE; MRS. 


BENJAMIN SAKS; GEORGE SHAWLEY; MRS. AUSTIN 
SMITH; RUTH WARNCKE; DR. CHARLES WEST; 
ALEX ALLAIN; S. G. HOUGHTON; MR, GAIL PLUM- 
MER, 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of services to 
chidffren in all types of libraries. CSD is responsi- 
le for the evaluation and selection of book and 
nonbook materials for and the improvement of 
techniques of library services to children from 
preschool through the eighth grade or junior 
high school age. 

The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January 1, 1957 (with the name Chil- 
dren’s Library Association until January 28, 
1958). 

Officers—President, JEAN A. MERRILL, Kansas 
City, Mo., P.L.; vice president and president- 
elect, BARBARA S. MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; treasurer, LAURA E. CATHON, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburgh; executive secretary, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and ELIZA- 
BETH BURR, past president; SARITA DAVIS; RUTH G. 
HANSON; MRS. EULALIE S. ROSS; HELEN R. SATT- 





LEY: MIRIAM WESSEL; MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; ELIZABETH JOHNSON; MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE; JANE A. DARRAH. (The last 
four, ALA Councilors, on the board without 
vote.) 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by DORIS 
COLE, Dept. of Library Education, College of 
Education, New York State Univ., Geneseo. 
Top of the News is published four times a year 
and is sent free to all members. It is not avail- 
able by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—To explore needs for 
services, activities, and projects in the area of 
library materials and library services for chil- 
dren and to suggest means of carrying them out. 
Chairman, JANE A. DARRAH, Seattle P.L.; ELIZA- 
BETH HODGES; ANNE IZARD: SARA JAFFARIAN; 
ELSIE MacDONALD. 

Aurianne Award Committee 1961-62—To 
select the book to receive the annua] Aurianne 
Award ($200) for the best children’s book on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude. 
Chairman, MRS. MAE DURHAM, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of California, Berkeley; 
JANE BOTHAM; FAITH HEKTOEN; RUBY LING; 
SARA B. MCALLISTER; MABEL RICE; MRS, MARY 
ELIZABETH WEST. 

Book Evaluation Committee—To select, an- 
notate, and present for publication annually the 
list of Notable Children’s Books of the year pre- 
ceding, and to carry on other book evaluation 
projects as assigned. Chairman, MARGARET SKIFF, 
Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland; MRS. ZENA 
BAILEY; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; ISABELLA JINNETTE; 
HELEN KINSEY. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH 
JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L.; MRS. MIRIAM S. 
MATHES; ELIZABETH NESBITT. 

Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- 
mittee—See entry under ALA International Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—To evaluate 
magazines for use with children in elementary 
and junior high schools and in public libraries. 
Chairman, GERTRUDE R. JAMES, Elementary 
Schools, 125 E. Lincoln St., Phoenix, Ariz; 
MILDRED DORSEY; MERIBAH HAZEN. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—To select the 
annual recipient of the Melcher Scholarship for 
professional education of librarians to work with 
children. Chairman, RUTH PEASLEE, Indianapolis 
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P.L.: HELEN FULLER; CAROLINE G. HOLMES; MAR- 
GARET MCELDERRY; MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. Ex 
officio members: JEAN MERRILL; MILDRED L. 


BATCHELDER. 


Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee—Chair- 
man, MARY PETERS, Lima, Ohio, P.L.; JEANNE 
HARDENDORFF; VIRGINIA ROSENMEYER. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—To 
select from the books published the preceding 
year, within the terms governing the awards, the 
most distinguished contribution to American 
literature for children (Newbery Medal) and 
the most distinguished picture book (Caldecott 
Mecal) ; and to review, clarify and redefine the 
terms governing the selection of books to re- 
ceive these ALA awards. Chairman, BARBARA S. 
moapy, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MRS. 
ZENA BAILEY; DOROTHY M. BRODERICK; MRS. 
PHYLLIS F. BRYAN; ELIZABETH BURR; LAURA E. 


CATHON; MRS. MILDRED P. FRARY; VIRGINIA HAVI- 


LAND; ELIZABETH D. HODGES; MRS. S. MARGARET 
HODGES; ISABELLA JINNETTE; HELEN E. KINSEY; 
KATHERINE LOVE; MRS. ALICE B. MCGUIRE; JEAN A. 
MERRILL; DORIS H. MOULTON; FRANCES REES; 
THELMA REID; MARGARET S. SKIFF; SUSAN F. 
TAYLOR; JEAN THOMSON; MARY ANN WENTROTH; 
MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. LOU- 
ANE NEWSOME, Library Education Dept., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; ANN BEEBE; 
NANCY C. BLAIR; MRS. WINIFRED RAGSDALE; MRS. 
CHARLEMAE ROLLINS. 


Organization Committee—To study and review _ 


committee functions, recommend establishment of 
or discontinuance of committees and work on 
CSD problems growing out of reorganization. 


‘Chairman, MAXINE LaBounty, P.L. of District of 


Columbia, Washington, D.C.; MRS. CAROLYN W. 
FIELD; SUE HEFLEY; AGNES KRARUP; MARIAN 
YOUNG. 

Program ‘Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
To work on budget requests and to evaluate CSD 
program where budget requests are concerned. 
Chairman, ELIZABETH BURR, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison; MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER; LAURA E. CATHON; JEAN A. MERRILL; BAR- 
BARA 5, MOODY. | 

Committee on Promotion of Children’s Books 
—To evaluate national children’s book promo- 
tion projects which have implications for li- 
braries, to prepare and publicize projects or 
activities for promotion of children’s reading and 
children’s books when they meet the criteria 
established by the committee. Chairman, MRS. 
RUTH SAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan.; 
ELEANOR BURGESS; IRVIN KERLAN; MARGARET E. 
RUTHERFORD; KATHLEEN SHEEHAN; MARK TAYLOR. 
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Publicctions Planning Committee—Yo suggest, 
study, and evaluate publications in the field of 
CSD for recommendation for publication. Chair- 
man, SARITA DAVIS, Univ. Elementary School, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; MRS. MABEL 
BELL; RICHARD DARLING; MARGUERITE DODSON; 
MRS. LUCIA S$. ENGLE; EVELYN ANN STRACHAN, 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—To prepare periodic lists of foreign chil- 
dren’s books and to select the books included in 
the Package Library of Foreign Children’s Books. 
Chairman. HELEN A. MASTEN, 127 Elderwood 
Ave., Pelham, N.Y.; MARIA L. CIMINO, 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee— 
To obtain subject lists of children’s books com- 
piled by librarians, and explore ways of sharing 
such lists through publication and in other ways. 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART, Contra 
Costa County L., Martinez, Calif.; MARY CUSH- 
MAN; MRS. WINIFRED RAGSDALE; ETHNA M. SHEE- 


HAN; CATHERINE WHITEHORN., 


Committee to Work with Youth Organizations 
-~~To assist youth organizations in developing 
their reading and book programs. Chairman, 
ELLIN PETERSON, New York P.L.; MRS. MAY H. 
EDMONDS; LAURA B. LONG; MARTHA J. PETTY; 
MARY ANN WENTROTH. Subcommittee Advisory to 
Boy Scouts of America—Chairman, MRS. FREDA 
FREYER, Northwood Br., Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; HELEN T. ARMSTRONG; MRS, ETHEL J. 
HEINS: HARRIET PROUDFOOT. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


“Book Bait for Children” Committee—To out- 
line and prepare sample sections for a proposed 
publication. Chairman, H. ADELINE CORRIGAN, 
Cleveland P.L.; WINIFRED MACHAN; C. JEAN 
STEWART. 

Book Rzevaluation Committee—To res 
and state criteria and procedure for reevaluation 
of children’s books 1959-64 and to set machinery 
in motion for completion of the list in 1965. 
Chairman, ROSEMARY LIVSEY, Los Angeles P.L. 

Committee for Lists of Books for “The Child 
in Trouble’’—To explore the need of lists for use 
with such caildren and to propose ways in which 
needed list or lists might be made. Chairman, 
MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE, Toledo P.L.: SARITA 
DAVIS; MIRIAM WESSEL. 

Film Evaluation Committee—To produce a 
list of films that have been used with success in 
public library film programs. for children. Chair- 
man, MRS. RUTH H. HAMILTON, Library School, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; CATHERINE ADAMSON; 
MRS. MAYRELEE NEWMAN. 

Insurance Company Lists. Committee—To pre- 
pare selected lists of books for children for in- 
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clusion by insurance companies in their anni- 
versary mailings to families that have education 
annuity policies. Chairman, ANNE R. IZARD, 
Westchester Library System, Mount Vernon, 
N.Y.; MRS. AILEEN MURPHY; HARRIET QUIMBY; 
KATHLEEN SHEEHAN, HELEN CANFIELD, Hartford, 
Conn., P.L., liaison with insurance companies, 

Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth” Advisory 
Committee—To advise with the National Educa- 
tion Committee of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on its program for good reading for 
children. Chairman, MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE, 
Toledo P.L.; KATHRYN HOWIE; MRS. ALLIE BETH 
MARTIN, Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth” Book 
List Subcommittee—To revise annually for the 
three years of the project the list of 400 books 
used in the book fairs. Chairman, VIRGINIA 
GODDARD, Akron P.L.; PAULA JOHNSTON; MARY 
ELIZABETH LEDLIE; DONNA SECRIST. 

“Lets Read Together” Revision Commitiee— 
See Division Joint Committees. 

Committee on Revision of Materials Responsi- 
bility Statement—Chairman, ELIZABETH BURR, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison; 
SARITA DAVIS; MAXINE LA BOUNTY; BARBARA S. 
MOODY; DORIS MOULTON. 

Miami Beach Conference Arrangements Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami 
P.L. 

National Library Week Committee—To sug- 
gest National Library Week activities emphasiz- 
ing selection of books for children by parents and 


other adults and to indicate ways of using this 


Week, and Book Week, as complementary parts 
of year-long book and library promotion. Chair- 
man, HARRIET QUIMBY, Brooklyn P.L.; MARTHA 
BENTLEY; HELEN MOREY, 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


e Library Administration Division is interested 
in the general improvement and development of 
all aspects of library administration, at all levels 
of administration in libraries, and for all types 
and sizes of libraries. 

The division’s program, to improve and de- 
velop all aspects and levels of administration in 
all types of libraries, covers library administra- 
tion in general, financial and personnel adminis- 
tration, in-service training and recruiting, pub- 
lic relations, buildings and equipment, organiza- 
tion and management, and relations with library 
governing bodies and Friends of Libraries. 

The Library Administration Division became 
a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers--President, RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., 
Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, LOUISE F. REES, Michi- 





gan State L., Lansing; executive secretary, 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ARCHIE 
L. MCNEAL, immediate past president; HAROLD S$. 
HACKER, chairman, Section on Library Organiza- 
tion and Management (1963); CHARLES W. 
MIXER, chairman, Section on Personnel Adminis- 
tration (1962); HAROLD LEO ROTH, chairman, 
Section on Buildings and Equipment (1962); 
MARION L. SIMMONS, chairman, Section on Pub- 
lic Relations (1963) ; ALA Councilors nominated 
by the division: ROBERTA BOWLER (1962); MRS. 
ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY (1962); HARRY N. 
PETERSON (1963); DONALD E. THOMPSON (1962). 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project--Chairman, 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY, P.L. of District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C.; CLARA ESTELLE BREED; ELIZA- 
BETH BURR; JAMES C. FOUTTS; HELEN DOLORES 
HUTCHINSON; MARGARET M. KLAUSNER; ROSE- 
MARY EARNSHAW LIVSEY; ELIZABETH NESBITT. 

Advisory Committee for Library Technology 
Project—Chairman, KEITH poms, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.; DONALD 
CONEY; JOHN H. OTTZMILLER} M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Advisory Group for North Carolina Library 
Recruitment Project—To serve on North Caro- 
lina Library Assn. Council on Librarianship 
(Chairman, JANE B. WILSON, Durham City 
Schools) to implement this pilot state recruit- 
ment project—RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., MISS MYRL 
RICKING, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Conference Program Committee—Division ofh- 
cers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, MRS. IRMA 
COOPER, Gary, Ind., P.L.; CHARLES D. DeYOUNG; 
EDWARD B. HAYWARD; MRS. MARJORIE €C. KEENLEY- 
SIDE; ANDRE S. NIELSEN, 

International City Managers Association Proj- 
ect Committee—Chairman, RUTH W. GREGORY, 
Waukegan, Ill, P.L.; ROBERT L. BRUNTON; S. 
JANICE KEE; HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN; ELEANOR A. 
FERGUSON, resource specialist; and ALPHONSE F. 
rrezzA, ALA headquarters staff liaison. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, 
HALL JACOBS, Atlanta P.L.; 
STOKES; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, DON- 
ALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.; ROBERTA BOWLER; JOHN DAWSON; 
KEITH DOMS; WALFRED ERICKSON; MARGARET 
KLAUSNER; KATHERINE LAICH. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee-— 
Division officers and immediate past president, 
all ex officio. 


JOHN 
KATHARINE M. 
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Recruiting Committee—Chairman, MISS MYRL 
RICKING, In-Service Training and Personnel Con- 
trol, Milwaukee P.L.; PAGE ACKERMAN; OTHELLA 
DENMAN; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN; I. T. LITTLETON; MRS. HENRIETTA PERKINS; 
MRE. CHARLOTTE SHABINO; plus local, state, and 


specialist representatives. 


' Small Libraries Project—Chairman, ELAINE 
VON OESEN, North Carolina State L., Raleigh; 


MRS. PHIL LYNCH; MRS. WELDON-LYNCH; EVELYN 


D. MULLEN; DOROTHY SINCLAIR; HANNIS SMITH; 
JOSEPH L. WHEELER. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


. Oficers—Chairman, HAROLD LEO ROTH, East 
Orange, N.J., P.L. (1962) ; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, THELMA REID, San Diego City Schools, 
(1962) ; secretary EDWARD C. HEINTZ, Kenyon College 
L., Gambier, Ohio (1963). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: KATHA- 
RINE MARTIN STOKES, Western Michigan Univ. L., 
Kalemazoo (1962); DONALD-E, BEAN, Glenview, Ill., 


.P.L. (1963). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, ROBERT H. ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional 
L., Savage, Minn.; J. RUSSELL BAILEY; WILLIAM 
CHAIT; COIT COOLIDGE; FRANK E, GIBSON; HURST 
JOHN; FRANCIS J. MCCARTHY; FRED WEZEMAN, 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, JOHN B. NICHOLSON, Kent State 


Univ. L., Kent, Ohio; KENNETH H. FACERHAUGH; RICK 


FARLEY; LORENA A. GARLOCH; W. ROY HOLLEMAN; 

JAMES H. HUMPHRY, III; WILLIAM H. JESSE; JAMES 

D. MACK; KATHARINE STOKES. 
Buildings Committee for Hospital and Institution 


Libraries—Chairman to be appointed; ALFRED N. - 


BRANDON. 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM S. GEL- 
LER, Los Angeles County P.L.; . ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG; 
THUE M. KIRKBY; LEWIS MORGAN; BERNARD WYSOCKI, 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HOWARD ROVEL- 
staD, Univ. of Maryland L., College. Park; JAMES E. 
BRYAN; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, MILDRED L. NICKEL, Lansing, Mich., School 
Libraries; MARJORIE CHESTER; RICHARD L. DARLING; 
CAROLINE HOLMES; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; MIRIAM E, 
PETERSON; MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD; OLIVIA R. WAY. 


Section on Library Organization and 
Management 


Oficers—Chairman, HAROLD S. HACKER, Rochester, 
N.Y., P.L. and Monroe County Library System 
(1963); vice’ chairman and chairman-elect, PAUL 
WASSERMAN, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. (1963); 
secretary, LUCILLE GoTTRY, Rochester, Minn., P.L. 
(1962). 
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J. ARCHER EGGEN; THEODORE EPSTEIN; AR- 


Executive Committee—The officers plus: CLARA E.. 
BREED, Sar: Diego P.L.. (1962); s. JANICE KEE, Wis- 
consin State Free Library Commission, Madison 
(1963). ; 


Committees 


Administration Committee’ for Cataloging and 
Classificatton—To he appointed. 

Budgeting, Accounting and Costs Committee— 
Chairman, FRANK E. GIBSON, Omaha P.L.; GERALD 
COZZARIN; ROBERT DELZELL; WARREN KUHN; MARY 
RADMACHER; ROBERT ROHLF. 

Insurance fer Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
WALTER W. CURLEY, Providence, R.I.,°P.L.; HARLAND 
A. CARPENTER; ALBERT GEROULD; GEORGE SCHAEFER; 
DOROTHY WELLS, : 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GERALD GOLD, 
New York P.L.; PAUL HOWARD; WARREN KUHN. 

Purpose, Program and Bylaws Committee—Chair- 
man, JAMES V. JONES, St. Louis Univ. L.; DAVD T. 
WILDER; WILLARD O. YOUNGS. l 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, JAMES RANZ, Univ. of Wyo- 
ming L., Laramie; DALE M. BENTZ; ROBERT R. HERTEL; 
ELI M. OBZLER; JOHN C. RATHER; LOTTIE M. SKID- 
MORE; ROBERT L. TALMADGE; WARREN F. TRACY. 

Statistics Committee for Hospital and Institution 
Libraries—Chairman, HELEN YAST, American Hos- 
pital Assn. L., Chicago; KANARDY TAYLOR. 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—To be 


appointed. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—To be 
appointed. l 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries—Chair- 


man, CHARLES COSNELL; New York State L., Albany. 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 
C. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; 
MRS. LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR; HERBERT GOLDHOR; 
CHARLES GOSNELL; JAMES RANZ; FRANK L. SCHICK; 
MAURICE F. TAUBER; JOHN WILKINSON; HELEN YAST. | 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, CHARLES W. MIXER, Co 
Univ. L., New York (1962); ‘vice chairman an 
chairman-elect, ELIZABETH ESSER, Osterhout Free 
L., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (1962); secretary, KATHERINE 
LAICH, Los Angeles P.L. (1963). l 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET J. WARD, Denyer P.L. (1962); ALAN L. HEYNE- 
MAN, New York P.L. (1963). 






Committees 


Certification Committee—Chairman, RANDOLPH W. 
CHURCH, Virginia State L., Richmond; LUCY CRISSEY; ` 
SARAH JONES; MARYAN REYNOLDS; IRVING VERSCHOOR, 

Code of Ethics Committee—Chairman, -EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; JOHN M. 
CONNOR; LOIS C. FANNIN; ALBERT C,.LAKE; EVERETT 
MOORE. 

Committee to Evaluate ALA’s Personnel Publica- 
tions—To ke appointed. 

In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, RUs- 
SELL SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; AN- 
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DREW GEDDES; GEORGE N. HARTIM; LEON IVES JONES; 
WARREN $. OWENS; JOHN H. REBENACK: CLYTIE E. 
STRAHLER, 

Miami Conference Program Commitiee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH HESSER, Osterhout Free L., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ROGER B. 
FRANCIS, South Bend, Ind., P.L.; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN; 
MRS. MARGARET K. SPANGLER. 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MARION £L. SIMMONS, New 
York P.L. (1963); vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, ALICE NORTON, Denver P.L. (1963); secretary, 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN, Westchester Library System, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. (1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: SARAH L. 
WALLACE, Minneapolis P.L. (1962); CLARA M. HART, 
Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland (1963). 


Commitiees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—-Chairman, MRS. 
MARION INGRAM, Michigan State L., Lansing; THOMAS 
DREIER] LYNWOOD GIACOMINI; MRS, ROBERT GREEN; 
WILLIAM R. HOLMAN; GERALDINE LeMAY; ROBERT 
ORR; MRS, BUFORD PAYNE; MRS. WILLIS THORNTON; 
SARAH WALLACE; CLARA WENDEL. 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—-Chairman, 
. MILDRED HENNESSY, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, 
N.Y.; SIDNEY FORMAN; MARGARET KATELEY; MRS, 
HELEN WESSELLS. 

Leaflets Committee—Chairman, MRS. HELGA H. 
EASON, Miami P.L.; NEAL AUSTIN; H. VAIL DEALE; 
S. GILBERT PRENTISS. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, JOHN WAKE- 
MAN, Wilson Library Bulletin, New York; AGNES 
REAGAN; HOWARD SAMUELSON. 

Committee on Public Relations in Libraries—To 
be appointed. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Circulation Services Discussion Group | 
hafman, HENRY BIRNBAUM, Pace College L., New 
re - 

Committees 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FRED L. DIMOCK, 
Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor; JOHN FALL; EU- 
GENE HOLTMAN; ROBERT McCCLARREN. 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, WARREN B. 


UHN, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; MRS. 
IRMA COOPER; ORRIN B. DOW; MRS. VIRGINIA T. PERRY. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division studies and re- 
views changing needs for library education, de- 
velopment of educational programs, and continu- 


- a ing education of library personnel; serves as 


clearinghouse for exchange of ideas. 
The division was established June 21, 1946. 
On October 1, 1961, there were 1127 members. 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Library Education Division 


Officers—President, ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin; vice president and president- 
elect, CARL W. HINTZ, Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene; 
recording secretary, RUTH WARNCKE, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land; executive secretary, SARAH R. REED, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., past president; RICH- 
ARD H. LOGSDON (1962); MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES (1963); HOWARD w. wiNceR (1964); 
AGNES L. REAGAN (chairman, Teachers Section, 
1962); NANCY JANE Day (Councilor, 1965). 

Publications—The division issues a quarterly 
Newsletter, free to all members. 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—Acting Chairman, mrs. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (for WILLIAM FITZGERALD), 
Peabody Library Schocl, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, [Nashville, Tenn.; mrs. 
FRANCES JENKINS; RALPH DUNBAR. 

Education for Hosptial and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—-Responsible for that part of 
the Association’s program which is concerned 
with advancing the professional growth and 
promoting the specialized training of librarians 
in the field of hospitals and institutions. Chair- 
man, HENRY J. GARTLAND, Library Division Spe- 
cial Service, U.S. Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C.; LORA-FRANCES DAVIS; LOUISE 
DARLING. 

Institutes and Workshops (Library School 
Related) Committee—Implements for any unit 
of ALA, or imitiates for the LED, workshops 
and institutes in connection with a cooperating 
or cosponsoring library school or library train- 
ing agency. Chairman, MRS. RUTH HEWITT HAMIL- 
TON, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; 
WESLEY C. SIMONTON; GRACE SLOCUM. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, EUGENE H. 
WILSON, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder; EUGENE 
HART; MARGARET KALP; EDMON LOW; ROGER 
MCDONOUGH. 

Planning Committee—Works continuously to- 
ward clarifying the position and function of 
the LED so that it becomes a clearing house for 
activities of the profession in the field of edu- 
cation for librarianship. Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed; SIGRID A. EDGE; HARRY T. DEWEY. 

Publications Committee~—-Chairman, PAUL W. 
WINKLER, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; MRS. MIL- 
DRED LOWELL; JEAN THOMPSON; DONALD O, ROD; 
THOMAS J. GALVIN. 

Research Committee—Considers and plans 
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Library Education Division 


projects and identifies suitable personnel and/or 
agencies for the advancement of research in the 
area of education for librarianship. Chairman, 
MRS. MARY DUNCAN CARTER, Dept. of Library 
Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; E. J. 
HUMESTON, JR.; WINIFRED B. -LINDERMAN; MRS. 
FAITH B. STOUGHTON; MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEB- 
BINS. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chairman, 
WALLACE J. BONK, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee—Chairman 
to be appointed; ANITA M. HOSTETTER; HARRIET 
E. HOWE; ALICE L. LEFEVRE; RALPH MUNN. 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT, Boston 
P.L.; JACK DALTON; HAROLD LANCOUR. 

Media Research and Development Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER; ALICE L. LEFEVRE; CAROLYN 
WHITENACK. 

Research Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. MARY 
DUNCAN CARTER, Dept. of Library Science, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; ROBERT BOOTH; 
IRVING LIEBERMAN; MARY HELEN MAHAR; HELEN 
SATTLEY; NICHOLAS G. STEVENS, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Council of National Library Associations, Joint 
Committee on Library Education—PavL $. DUN- 
KIN, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick, NJ. 

ALA Membership Committee—FREDERIC 


‘o’HaARA, Library School, Pratt Institute, Brook- 


lyn. 

ASD Internships in Adult Services—-RUTH 
WARNCKE, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve Univ., Cleveland. 

Catalog Code Revision Committee—CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, School of Library Science, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


SECTIONS 


Teachers Section 

Officers—Chairman, AGNES L. REAGAN, Division of 
Librarianship, Emory Univ., Atlanta; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, ISABEL NICHOL, School of Li- 
brarianship, Univ. of Denver; secretary-treasurer, 
EUNICE H. SPEER, Illinois State Normal Univ. L., 
Normal. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ALICE L. 
LeFEVRE, past chairman; SARAH K. VANN; IRENE M. 
HANSEN. 
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Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, DOROTHY E. 
RYAN, Dept. of Library Service, College of Educa- 
tion, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville; RAY E. HELD; 
MARIAN MULLENDORE. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of informational, 
bibliographical, and research activities in all 
types of libraries, at all levels, and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—-their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—-their exten- 
sion and improvement; bibliographies and bib- 
liographic method—their place and development 
in scholarly investigations. 

The Reference Services Division was estab- 
lished Dy Council, June 21, 1956. 

Officers—President, JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG, 
Circulation Dept., New York P.L.; vice presi- 
dent and president-elect, MRS. FRANCES B. JEN- 
Kins, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Hlinnis, Urbana; second vice president, PETER 
J. Mccormick, Milwaukee P.L.; secretary, DON- 
ALD A. RIECHMANN, Mercantile Branch, Phila- 
delphia Free L.; past president, MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY, Library School, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, RONALD V. GLENS, ALA headquar- 
ters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus MARIAN 
MEAD ALLEN; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON; MILDRED A. 
CLINE; ELIZABETH WINDSOR. 

Publications—Facts and Faces-the ALA 
Councit, an illustrated biographical 
book, distributed to registrants at ALA 
conferences. A 1962 issue is in process, edite 
HELEN GEER, H. W. Wilson Co., New York. 

The division issues an official publication, 
RO, edited by BEN c. BOWMAN, Univ. of Ver- 
mont Libraries. Burlington. RQ is published 


hand- ` 


quarterly and is sent free to all members. It A 


not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on proj- 
ects under way or under consideration, and co- 
ordinating work of subcommittees with biblio- 


graphical projects. Chairman, EDWIN B. COLBURN, ~e > 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York; WILLIAM BEATTY; 
FLORENZE BLAKELY; JAMES C. COX; EARL C. 
GRAHAM; WILLIAM JEFFREY,:JR.; BEULAH MUNN. 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Reference Services Division 


Hospital and Institutional Library Literature 
Subcommittee—Responsible for planning and 
producing a guide to the professional literature 
in the field. Chairman, EARL C. GRAHAM, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
L., Chicago; MARY E. GRINNELL; ELEANOR JOHN- 
SON. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM JACK- 
son, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS; 
MARY RADMACHER; DONALD A. RIECHMANN. 

Chapters Committee—To plan for the estab- 
lishment and organization of chapters, regional, 
state, or local, to bring division activities within 
the reach of those engaged in reference service 
at those levels; and to serve chapters in an 
advisory capacity on organization and activities. 
Chairman, JOHN T. THACKERY, JR., Dayton and 
Montgomery County, Ohio, P.L.; MRS. THEODORE 
FISCHER; ELEANOR E. GOEHRING; WILBUR MCGILL; 
FRANCES STALKER; MAE $. TUCKER. 

Conference Program Committee—MARGARET 
ENID KNOX; JOHN KENNETH CAMERON; MRS. 
EVELYN KIRKLAND MIDDENDORF; MRS. EDNA H. 
SAVOYA; DOROTHY S. TRUESDALE. 

Documentation and Information Retrieval Com- 
mittee--To study developments in this field and 
their application to reference services and re- 
search. Chairman, MORTIMER TAUBE, Documenta- 
tion Inc., Bethesda, Md.; ROBERT THOMAS; four 
members to be appointed. 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider cur- 
rent problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR., Princeton Univ. L., 
Princeton, N.J.; PAUL BLANCHARD} GLADYS JOHN- 
SON; MABJORIE E. KARLSON: THOMAS S. SHAW. 
ary Journal” List Committee—To study 
e need for an annual selected list of reference 
hooks, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 
it for publication in Library Journal. Chairman, 
ANNE F. STURTEVANT, Philadelphia Free L.: mrs. 
JULIA BARTLING; PENELOPE BULLOCK; JAMES K. 
DICKSON; HELEN FOCKE; DORIS M. SAVAGE. 

Mudge Award Committee—To select the re- 
cipient of a citation for a distinguished contribu- 
tion to reference librarianship in the form of 
an imaginative and constructive program in a 
particular library, writing of a significant book 
or articles in the reference field, creative and 
inspiration teaching of the reference services, 
active participation in professional associations 






` ~— devoted to reference services, or in other note- 


worthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 
Chairman, MARY N. BARTON, 3501 St. Paul St., 


Baltimore; FRANCES JEANNETTE CARTER; ARDIS 
LODGE. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, FLORENCE M. POWER, Pasadena, 
Calif., P.L.; MARY EDNA ANDERS; MRS. HELEN R. 
THOMPSON; JOHN WADDELL. 

Nominating Commtitee—Chairman, MASON 
TOLMAN, New York State L., Albany; MILDRED 
BOATMAN; MRS. FRANCES LUNBECK BROWN; 
FRANCES KENNEDY; JOHN LESTER NOLAN. 

Oberly Memorial Award Committee—To select 
the recipient of a biennial award for the hest 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences. Chairman, FRANCIS P. ALLEN, 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston; MRS. WINI- 
FRED M. ALLEMAN; CLYDE HULL CANTRELL; GRANT 
D. HANSON; RALPH W. MCCOMB; HARRIS DEAN 
STALLINGS. 

Organization and Activities Committee—To 
serve the Board of Directors in an advisory ca- 
pacity, reviewing division organization and activi- 
ties; to study feasibility of activities and make 
recommendations for carrying them out; and to 
undertake special assignments which do not fall 
within the scope of existing committees, Chair- 
man, PETER J. MCCORMICK, Milwaukee P.L.; Mrs. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; KATHARINE HARRIS; MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS; DONALD RIECHMANN. 

Publication Committee--To consider place- 
ment and publication of papers presented at 
meetings and contributions of division mem- 
bers, and to explore possibilities for a journal 
devoted to the reference function of libraries. 
Chairman, ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Philadelphia Free 
L.; GEORGE M. BAILEY; WILLIAM BUDINGTON; 
WAYNE HARTWELL; EVERETT T. MOORE; MRS. 
HELEN E. WESSELLS, 

Science, Technology, and Business Reference 
Services Committee-—-To encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of the reference function in 
these subject areas; to stimulate or undertake 
the preparation of reference works, studies, bib- 
liographies, indexes, and other contributions in 
the field; and to aid in developing conference 
programs in these fields of interest. Chairman, 
MRS. ERIKA H. WULFF, Akron P.L.; MILTON 
DRESCHER: SVETLANA NETCHVOLODOFF; RICHARD J. 
NEUMAN}; IDRIS SMITH; RICHARD L. SNYDER. 

Sections Committee—To study and make rec- 
ommendations on the need for sections to take 
care of specialized reference work needs of di- 
vision members. Chairman, MARIE A. RAPP, Univ. 
of Ilinois L., Chicago; MARY N. BARTON; ELIZA- 
BETH LITSINGER; DONALD POWELL. 
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Reference Services Division 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Library 21 Committee—To assist in develop- 
ing the reference selection and center for the 
ALA library of the future. Chairman, RUTH D. 
GROTHEER, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, L.I., 
N.Y.; JEAN McK. MURPHY; MRS. MARGARET D. F. 
CLARK; MARJORIE H. LEEK; MRS, TAMARA GRAD; 
MILDRED HILL; J. RONALD TODD. 

Standards Committee~~To survey the functions 
of reference services and develop qualitative and 
quantitative standards. Chairman, LOUIS SHORES, 
Florida State L., Tallahassee; HENRY J. DUBES- 
TER; NEAL HARLOW; CHARLES HIGGINS; BLANCHE 
JANECEK; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; MILDRED VAN- 
NORSDALL. 

Study of the Catalog Code Revision Commit- 
tee-—-ITo study the proposed catalog code revi- 
sion from the point of view of the reference li- 
brarian and his activities. Chairman, DAVID ROY 
WATKINS, Yale University L., New Haven, Conn.; 
CHARLES HIGGINS; ISABEL HOWELL; MARY R. KIN- 
NEY; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; ROBERT D. STEVENS. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—-To study and ad- 
vise the H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, on 
problems relating to the selection of periodicals 
for inclusion in its various indexes. Chairman, to 
be appointed; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA RUTH ARM- 
STRONG; NORA D. GALLAGHER; MORRIS A. GELFAND; 
RUTH D. GROTHEER; MRS. EVELYN KIRKLAND MID- 
DENDORF; DOROTHY A. PLUM; MRS. HELEN E. WES- 
SELLS; CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. Subcommittee 
on the Abridged Readers’ Guide-—-Chairman, 
ELEANOR F, STREET, Westport, Conn., L.; mrs. 
SONYA F. CUMMINGS; MRS. MARY KENT GRANT; 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY; VIRGINIA LORD; VIOLA R. 
MAIHL; MRS. OLIVE B. SHAFER; OLIVIA R. WAY. 
Subcommittee on Education Index—Chairman, 
HAIG AJAMIAN, Brooklyn College; CLARA ESTHER 
DERRING; ALICE T. HASTINGS; CORAL E. MELSON; 
A. DOROTHY PERILLO; JOSEPH W. RENDELL; 
FREDERICK D. WEINSTEIN. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Book Catalogs Interdivisional Committee— 
See entry under Resources and Technical. Serv- 
ices Division. 

Joint Committee on Government Publications 
—See entry under ALA Representatives to Other 
Organizations. l 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD-—To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or local, and mat- 
ters relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments and quasi-governmental interna- 
tional organizations; to study problems of docu- 
ments relating to publication, processing, stor- 
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age, bibliographic control, and reference use, and 
to cooperate with the appropriate committees of 
the divisions and their sections in dealing with 
them. Chairman, THOMAS s$, sHAW (RSD), Li- 
brary af Congress, Washington, D.C.; ESTHER 
CLAUSEN (RTSD); WILLiAM PULLEN (RTSD); 
RAE E. RIPS (RSD); CHARLES WEBBERT (RSD); 
JENNINGS woop (RTSD). Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus Publications—Chairman, RAE E. RIPS, Detroit 
P.L.; ESTHER CLAUSEN; CHARLES WEBBERT. 


SECTIONS 
History Section 
Officers—Chairman, GERALD D. McDONALD, New 
York F.L.: vice chairman and  chairman-elect, 
GEORGE MM. BAILEY, Northwestern Univ. L., Evanston; 


secretary, DOROTHY SINCLAIR, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore. 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of the 
Reference Services Division in the following areas: 
Essex County, N.J.: Florida; Greater New York 
City; Maryland; Michigan; Ohio; Potomac Valley; 
Southeastern Library Association Reference Section; 
Tennessee; Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL 
SERVICES DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is respcnsible for the following activities: ac- 
quisition, identification, cataloging, classification, 
and preservation of library materials; and the 
development and coordination of the country’s 
library resources. 

The Resources and Technical Services Division 
was established on July 1, 1957, in line with the 
reorganization of ALA. It combined the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification (esta 
lished in 1900, and until 1940 the Cataloging 
Section), the former Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials (created by Council in 1951), 
and the former Serials Round Table (created 
by Council in 1929). 

Officers—FPresident, HELEN M. WELCH, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, DOROTHY J. COMINS, Wayne State 
Univ. L., Detroit; chairman, Council of Regional 
Groups, BARBARA M. WESTBY, Detroit P.L.; execu- 
tive secretary, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MELVIN 
J. VOIGT, past president; GERTRUDE EDWARDS 
(1962); ROBERT E. KINGERY (1964); ESTHER J. 
PIERCY, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices editor; Councilors: MARGARET W. AYRAULT 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Resources and Technical Services Division 


(1962); JOHN M. DAWSON (1962); JOHN A. 
HUMPHRY (1964); PAULINE A. SEELY (1963); 
WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, nominated by RTSD; and 
section chairmen. 

Publications--The official publication of the 
division, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, is published quarterly and is 
sent free to members of the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 


COMMITTEES 


Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage research and developmental! programs 
in the field of binding for all types of libraries; 
to advise and assist the library profession and 
to cooperate with library binders, book manu- 
facturers, and publishers on problems relating 
to binding and those aspects of book production 
which affect their preservation; to make recom- 
mendations for ALA binding standards and spec- 
ifications. Chairman, ARNOLD TROTIER, Univ. of 
Illinois L., Urbana; MARGARET C. BROWN; ROBERT 
E. KINGERY; ALEX LADENSON; FRANK L. SCHICK. 

Bylaws Committee-—Chairman, HOWARD ROVEL- 
sTAD, Univ. of Maryland Libraries, College Park; 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; SAMUEL M. BOONE; RAY O. 
HUMMEL, JR.; FELIX REICHMANN. 

Conference Program Committee—-Chairman, 
HELEN M. WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; 
DOROTHY J. COMINS; PAUL DUNKIN; EMMA HAYES; 
DAVID KASER; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; JEAN K. 
TAYLOR; IAN W. THOM. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. KATH- 
RYN L. HENDERSON, Virginia L., McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 
semble and disseminate information on coordi- 
nateg-whterlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 
Wfquiries in the field to appropriate experts; and 


“to promote the establishment and aid in the plan- 


? 
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ning of such cooperative interinstitutional organi- 
zations as will contribute to the increasing of 
American library resources. Chairman, ROBERT E. 
KINGERY, New York P.L.; JAMES W. BARRY, JR.; 


sa MARIETTA DANIELS; GEORGE N. HARTJE; FELIX 


REICHMANN; ROBERT E. SCUDDER; EDWIN E. WIL- 
LIAMS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KATHERINE 
L. BALL, Library School, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Toronto; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; 
JOHN FALL; MRS. MARY KAHLER; GERTRUDE L., 
OELLRICH; GEORGE SCHWEGMANN; ROLLAND 
STEVENS. 

Organization Committee-—Chairman, MELVIN J. 
voicT, Univ. of California L., LaJolla; EVELYN 
M. HENSEL; WILLIAM HUFF. 
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Public Documents Committee— (Interdivisiona] 
with RSD). 

Regional Processing Committee—To make case 
studies of existing regional processing centers 
and to develop and maintain a manual of pro- 
cedures for establishing and operating such 
centers; to keép aware of developments in the 
field and to assemble and disseminate informa- 
tion on them. Chairman, EVELYN DAY MULLEN, 
Library Services Branch, United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. ELIZABETH 
ADCOCK; JOHN J. BOLL; WILLARD K. DENNIS; 
MRS. MARY L. ECKFORD. 

Resources Commiitee-—-To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition of research 
publications by American libraries. Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., Boul- 
der; JOHN W. CRONIN; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; 
HARALD OSTVOLD; WILLIAM B. READY; GRAHAM 
ROBERTS; JAMES E. SKIPPER; ROBERT VOSPER; 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; GORDON R. WILLIAMS, Na- 
tional Union Catalog Subcommittee—Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; DOUGLAS BRYANT; JOHN 
wW. CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; HERMAN H. 
FUSSLER; GEORGE SCHWEGMANN. Subcommittee on 
Micropublishing Projects—Chairman, JAMES E. 
skipper, Univ. of Connecticut L., Storrs; HERMAN 
H. FUSSLER; GUSTAVE A. HARRER; RUDOLPH 
HIRSCH; ROY M. MERSKY; GEORGE SCHWEGMANN; 
EDWARD B. STANFORD. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division’s Board of Direc- 
tors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the liaison group between 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
and the American Association of School Librar- 
ians. Chairman, DOROTHY DARROW, Dade County 
Board of Public Instruction, Miami; LOUISE 
HILLER; MRS. ZOE C. STRAW} MRS. AILINE THOMAS; 
CATHERINE L. WHITEHORN. 


SECTIONS 

Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, DAVID KASER, Joint University 
Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, Princeton Univ. L., 
Princeton, N.J.; secretary, CHARLES D. HICKEY, Univ. 
of Connecticut L., Storrs (1963). Executive Commit- 
tee--The officers plus: HARALD OSTVOLD, past chair- 
man; CARL JACKSON “1962); ROLAND H. MOODY 
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| 
(1963); ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1964); L. DOROTHY 
BEVIS, LRTS assistant editor; MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL, 


Committees 


Acquisitions Policy and Research Committee—To 
recommend long-range policies and plans for research 
in areas that need to be studied; to keep informed 


.as to research in progress in the area of the sec- 


~ 


‘tion’s responsibilities. Chairman, PHILIP J. MCNIFF, 
Harvard College L., Cambridge, Mass.; JAMES W.. 


BARRY; JOSEPH C. BORDEN; MRS, HELEN B. KELLER; 
HELEN MCINTYRE. Subcommittee on Bibliographical 
Holdings of European Antiquarian Societies—Chair- 
man, JOSEPH C. BORDEN, Univ. of Arkansas L., Fay- 
etteville; HAZEL M. DeMEYER; SAM W. HITT. Subcom- 
mittee on Mechanization—Chairman, CARL JACKSON, 
Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis; RALPH W. 
BUSHEE; CHARLES F, ROTHE. Subcommittee on Re- 
lationships Between State Libraries and State Pur- 
chasing Agents—Chairman, HELEN McINTYRE, Univ. 
of New Mexico L., Albuquerque; HARRY BACH; FLORA 
ECKERT. 

Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee—This 
committee is to address itself to studying solutions 
to some of the problems that exist between libraries 
and book suppliers. Chairman, ERLE P. KEMP, Colum- 
bia Univ, L., New York; GUSTAV A. HARRER; CARL 
JACKSON; PHILIP J. MCNIFF. 

Bylaws Committee--Chairman, FELIX REICHMANN, 
Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, DAVID 
KASER, Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.; 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; CHARLES D. HICKEY; MRS. MIL- 
DRED SELLE. 

“Cost of Library Materials Index” Committee—To 
prepare and publish cost indexes of library materials 
in various countries, Chairman, MRS. AVIS ZEBKER, 
Brooklyn P.L.; MRS. HANNAH B. FRIEDMAN; HYMAN 
W. KRITZER; SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS; ROBERT €. SULLI- 
VAN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOHN FALL, 
New York P.L.; LEE ASH; MISS JIM P. MATTHEWS; 
BETTY ROSENBERG: 

Reprinting Committee—To provide effective ma- 


chinery for determining which out-of-print titles are . 


most urgently needed by libraries and to encourage 
the reprinting of these titles by providing publishers 
with information on potential sales, and to report on 
new developments in publishing reprints. Chairman, 
JOSEPH BREWER, Queens College L., Flushing, N.Y.; 
H. RICHARD ARCHER; ROBERT E. KINGERY; ARTHUR P. 
SWEET; JEROME K. WILCOX. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, PAUL $. DUNKIN, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Bruns- 
wick. N.J.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, SUSAN 
M. HASKINS, Harvard College L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
secretary, OLIVIA FAULKNER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1962). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: SARAH K. 
VANN, past chairman; DALE M. BENTZ (1963) ; c. DON- 
ALD COOK (1964); PAULINE A. SEELY (1963) ; AUDREY 
SMITH (1964); PAUL W. WINKLER (1962); MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 
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Committees 


Awaré of the Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
—To select the recipient of the Margaret Mann 
Citation for outstanding professional achievement in 
cataloging and classification, either through publica- 


tion of significant professional literature, participa- » 


tion in professional cataloging associations, or valu- 
able contributions, to practice in individual libraries. 
Chairman, ROGER BRISTOL, Alderman L., Univ. of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; MARGARET OLDFATHER; IAN W. 
THOM. 

Book Catalogs Interdivisional Committee with RSD 
—To study the growing use of printed book catalogs 
from the point of view of their relationship to card 
catalogs, and to consider the extent to which they can 
be used as substitutes for card catalogs or supple- 
ments te them. Chairman, DAVID C. WEBER, Harvard 
Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass. (CCS); ROBERT E. KING- 
ERY (CCS); MILDRED c. o'connor (RSD); GEORGE 
PITeRNICK (CCS); RICHARD H., SHOEMAKER (CCS); 
ROBERT D, STEVENS (RSD); acnes N. TYSSE (RSD); 
M. RUTH MacDONALD (adviser). ` 

Bylaws Committee-—-Chairman, RAY 0, HUMMEL, 
JR., Virginia State L., Richmond; LaNELL COMPTON; 
ESTHER KOCH: ALEX LADENSON; JOHN STRATTON. 

Catalog Code Revision Committee (Special) —To be 


‘responsilile for the preparation of a revised edition 


of the ALA Rules for Author and Title Entries, and 
to produce a code of rules which are mutually con- 
sistent, which use valid criteria in establishing differ- 
ences of treatment, and which are arranged in the 
most useful and logical order. Steering Committee: 
Chairman, WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College L., 
Williamstown, Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; F. BERNICE 
FIELD; AUDREY SMITH; C. SUMNER SPALDING; ARNOLD 
H. TROTICER. Members: RICHARD S. ANGELL; ARTHUR 
B. BERTHOLD; EDWIN 8, COLBURN; DOROTHY J. COMINS: 
MRS, VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM; JOHN M. DAWSON; PAUL 
S. DUNKIN; SUSAN M. HASKINS; MARY DARRAH HER- 
RICK; PAUL KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON; M. RUTH 
MacDONALD; ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY; MILDRED C. 
O'CONNOR; ESTHER J, PIERCY; MARIAN SANNER; VICTOR 
SCHAEFER} BELLA E, SHACHTMAN; KENNETH W. SODER- 
LAND; CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE; MAURICE TAWBER. Ád- 
visory Board: KATHARINE L. BALL; MRS. 
LOUISE DIDENDORF; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; MARY 
KINNEY; JENS NYHOLM; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MRS. JO- 
HANNA E. TALLMAN} HAROLD W. TUCKER. Editor: 
SEYMOUR LUBETZKY. Consultants: WESLEY SIMONTON 
(AALS); gens NyYmoLM (ARL); VIRGINIA SPERL 
(AHIL); MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON (AASL): JOHN 







R. RUSSELL (ACRL); ISABEL HOWELL (ASL). and „ 


(RSD); CHARLOTTE F., CHESTNUT SHENK (SLA);’ 


ELOISE RUE (CSD); CARLYLE FRAREY (LED); ROBERT 
E. KINGEEY (CNLA); IRVING TINYANOFF (EFLA); 
RUTH C. EISENHART (ATLA); REV. CHARLES BANET 
(CLA); MARGARET E. NICHOLSON CYASD). 
Cataloging Policy and Research Committee—To 
consider and act upon matters involving policy and/ 
or investigation including: 1) to initiate or sponsor 
studies in the field of cataloging and classification; 
2) to act as a consulting and coordinating agency in 
the promulgation of new rules and in the interpre- 
tation of policies and rules under dispute; 3) to 
cooperate with national and international organiza- 
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tions whose programs concern cataloging and classi- 
fication; 4) to keep informed as to research in prog- 
ress in the area of its responsibilities. Chairman, 
MARGARET W. AYRAULT, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann . 
Arbor; vice chairman, PAUL KEBABIAN; secretary, 


SANNER; JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; RUTH 
FRENCH STROUT; consultant, JOHN W. CRONIN. 

Classification Committee—-To consider problems 
and recommend improvements in the field of classi- 
fication. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS A, RICHMOND, Univ. 
of Rochester L., Rochester, N.Y.; MRS. PAULINE 
ATHERTON; LILLIAN COOPER; LUCILLE DUFFY; ELVA 
KROGH; FRANK E. OAKES; ELIZABETH OVERMYER. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, PAUL 
5. DUNKIN, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 
gers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; MRS. CAROLYN T. 
FLETCHER; SUSAN M, HASKINS; LORNA D. FRASER; 
PAUL KEBABIAN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Descriptive Cataloging Committee—-To consider 


‘problems and recommend improvements in the field 


‘of descriptive cataloging; to study, in consultation 
with the Library of Congress, proposed additions to` 


or modifications of the ALA and LC cataloging rules. 
Within the Association the committee has final au- 
thority to approve additions and modifications. Chair- 
man, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn.; vice chairman, MARGARET OLDFATHER; RUDOLF 
ENGELBERTS; MARIAN HARMAN; MARJORIE MICHAEL; 
JOSEPH E. RYUS; EMILIE VARDEN SMITH. 

Far Eastern Materials Committee--To study’ the 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and subject) 
and classification of Far Eastern materials and to 


make recommenrations to the appropriate committees. 


of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. HAMILTON, East 
Asiatic L., Univ. of California, Berkeley; simon 
CHEN; A. KAIMING CHIU; MIWA KAI; WARREN M. 
TSUNEISHI; EUGENE WU. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, GERTRUDE L. 
OELLRICH, P.O. Box 73, Port Murray, N.J.; JOHN M. 
DAWSON; JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; RICHARD O. 
PAUTZSCH; JANE STURGEON. 

Possible ALA Cataloging Code for Public Li- 
braries Committee (Temporary)—To analyze the 
problems of an abridged version of the revised code 
of ALA Rules for Author and Title Entry. Chairman, 

REY SMITH, Philadelphia Free L.; PAULINE SEELY; 
BARBARA M. WESTBY. 

Subject Headings Committee—To consider and 
recommend improvements in the field of subject 
heading work. Chairman, OLIVER T. FIELD, Air Univ. 
L., Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; REV. COLMAN J. 


FARRELL; MARGARET KALTENBACH; OLIVER L. LILLEY: 
SUZANNE MASSONNEAU; DORIS RANSOME; ALICE M. 
RIDENOUR. 


$ Copying Methods Section 


To promote the usefulness of photocopying and other 
duplicating processes in library resources and tech- 
nical services; to publicize new developments and 
their applications; and to evolve suitable guides for 
library use of copying methods. 

Officers—Chairman, JEAN K. TAYLOR, Cleveland 
P.L.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chicago; 


echnical Servites Division 


secretary, FRANK N. JONES, Peabody Institute L., Bal- 
timore (1964). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: CHARLES 
G. LaHOOD, JR., past chairman; HUBBARD W. BALLOU 
(1962) ; ROLLAND E. STEVENS, LRTS assistant editor; 
MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL, 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE, 
Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel Hill; Joun u. 
REED; ROLLAND E, STEVENS, 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, COR- 
DON R. WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, Chi- 
cago. 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee (Spe- 
cial)—To collect standard specifications applicable 
to microphotography in libraries and to publish 
these standards in a suitable medium; to help li- 
braries adhere to these standards and to publish in- 
formation which will further this end. Chairman, 
PETER SCOTT, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
L., Cambridge; HUBBARD W. BALLOU; RICHARD W. 
HALE, JR. (consultant); DONALD C. HOLMES; VERNON 
TATE; DAVID WEBER; consultant, CHESTER M. LEWIS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GEORGE A. 
SCHWECMANN, Union Catalog Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; ALBERT J. DIAZ; KARL E 
OLSONI. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
CHARLES G. LaHOOD, JR.. Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; JAMES SKIPPER; ALLEN VEANER, 

Standardized Photographic Order Forms Commit. 
tee (Special)—-To design an order form for library 
photoduplication that will, as far as possible, meet 
the problems of recorc keeping and bibliographic 
control, with the degree of simplicity, efficiency, and 
convenience which can be derived from standardiza- 
tion. Chairman, HUBBARD W. BALLOU, Columbia Univ. 
L., New York; RALPH H. CARRUTHERS; CHARLES G. 
LaHOOD, JR. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, lan wW. THOM, Princeton ‘Univ. 
L., Princeton, N.J.; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, KENNETH W. SODERLAND, Univ. of Chicago Li- 
braries; secretary, HELEN BECKER, Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh (1964). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: STEPHEN 
FORD, past chairman; MRS. MARGA FRANCK (1962); 
EDNA M. BROWN (1963); DAVID KASER, LRTS assist- 
ant editor; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. LORENA 
CLARKE, Univ. of Illinois Medical School L., Chicago; 
MRS. ELLEN DRANE MORELAND; JAMES R. THRASH. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, IAN W. 
THOM, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; KENNETH 
SODERLAND. 

Duplicates Exchange Uor Charon. JAMES V. 
JONES, St. Louis Univ. L.; ALICE J. APPEL; MARGARET 
D. CRESSATY; DONALD B. ENGLEY; FLORENCE M. HOP- 
KINS. 

International Organizations Publications Committee 
(Intersectional with Acquisitions Section)—To study 
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and make recommendations on the identification and 
procurement of the publications of roving interna- 
tional organizations (i.e., congresses and conferences 
without permanent headquarters). Chairman, WALTER 
SHELTON, John Crerar L., Chicago (Serials) ; ROBERT 
FRANK. CAYTON (Serials); WOLFGANG FREITAG (Se- 
tials); RODNEY G. SERLE (Acquisitions); MRS. GEOR- 
GIANA TITUS (Acquisitions). 

Joint Committee to Compile a List of Interna- 
tional Subscription Agents (Intersectional with Ac- 
quisitions Section)—Chairman, ELIZABETH F. NORTON, 
Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; PAUL BERRY; 
LILLY CARTER; MRS, ROMA S. GREGORY; VERN HADDICK; 
JOHN G. VEENSTRA. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; VIRGINIA 
D. CROWL; MARGARET E. GOLDSBY; RUSSELL.SHANK. 

Serials Policy and Research Cammittee—-To rec- 
ommend long-range policies and plans for research 
in areas that need to be studied; to keep informed 
as to research in progress in the area of its respon- 
sibilities. Chairman, RUTH SCHLEY, 2720-73rd Pl., Apt. 
203, Hyattsville, Md.; MRS. CELIA POPE CAMPBELL; 
LAURA CUMMINGS; WILLIAM H. HUFF; GRAHAM ROB- 
ERTS. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of service to 
young people in all types of libraries. YASD is 
responsible for the evaluation and selection of 
books and nonbook materials and the interpreta- 
tion and use of materials for the teen-age and 
young adults. - 

The Young Adult Services Division was es- 
tablished on January 1, 1957. It was called the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians until 
June 25, 1957, when its present name was 
adopted. 

Officers—President, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; vice president and 
president-elect, LUCILE HATCH, School of Librar- 
ianship, Univ. of Denver; second vice president, 
DORIS R. WATTS, Nassau Library System, Hemp- 
stead, L.I., N.Y.; executive secretary, MILDRED L. 
BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus HANNAH 
HUNT, past president; JEAN CRABTREE; MAE 
GRAHAM; MARY KREEGER; MILDRED KROHN; ALICE 
LOUISE LeFEVRE; JANE MANTHORNE; MARGARET 
NICHOLSEN. 

Publications—-The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by DORIS 
COLE, Dept. of Library Education, College of Edu- 
cation, New York State University, Geneseo; 


Top of the News is published four times a year . 


and is sent free to all members. It is not available 
by subscription. 
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Activities Committee—To seek out services, ac- 
tivities, and projects needed in the area of li- 
brary materials and library services to young 
adults, to study ways in which such needs may 
be met, to examine projects in the fields of re- 
sponsibility of the division when suggested by 
other ALA or outside groups, and to recommend 
action on proposals. Chairman, LUCILE HATCH, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Denver; ROBERT 
DUMAS; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN; JANE MANTHORNE; 
one to be appointed. i 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARGARET E. 
NICHOLSEN, Evanston, Il, Township High School 
L.; NANZY JONES; JULIET L. WEITZEL. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee--To establish 
criteria for selection of magazines for young 


‘adults in school and public library. To evaluate 


on the basis of criteria and experimental use new 
magazines which have potential value for young 
adults, to periodically re-evaluate existing maga- 
gines, and to prepare selected annotated lists of 
magazines for publication in Top. of the News 
and elsewhere; to collect examples of and dis- 
seminate information about effective ways of us- 
ing magazines with young people. Chairman, 
MARY WDODWORTH, Wisconsin High School L., 
Madison; ROBERT EDWARDS; MRS. MARGARET W. 
ERSKINE; KATHERINE KEATHLEY; MRS. RUTH 
URBAN; GLORIA VATNE. 

Nominating Committee 1961-62—Chairman, 
ELEANOR KIDDER, Seattle P.L.; HELEN BLANK; 
MRS. OPAL EAGLE. i 

Nominating. Committee 1962-63—Chairman, 


JANE S. MCCLURE, Summit, N.J., P.L.; ROXANNA 


AUSTIN; MRS. EDITH BISHOP. 

Program and Budget Development Committee 
—Chairman, HANNAH HUNT, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; - 
DRED L. BATCHELDER; LUCILE HATCH; PAULIN 
O’MELIA; SARA L. SIEBERT. 

Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
mittee——To review adult books and other mate- 
rials from the point of view of interests of young 
people; to prepare lists such as Interesting Adult 
Books for Young People; to advise the board of. 
directors on proposals involving selection of 
books and other materials for young adults and 
to carry out other projects concerned with se- 
lection of materials. Chairman, ELAINE SIMPSON, 
New York P.L.; MRS. MARGARET ATWOOD: BAR- 
BARA JOYCE DUREE; E. BEN EVANS; EDWARD SCHO- 
FIELD; RUTH SNEIDER; MARIAN TRAHAN. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Africa List Committee—Chairman, ESTHER J. 
WALLS, Clason’s Point Branch, New York P.L.; 
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GERALDINE CLARK; EMMA COHN; MRS. ANNE MIL- , 
: e 
LER FELDSTEIN; MRS. ROBERTA FREUND; MRS. "Hp, 
e PRISCILLA MOULTON; WILLIAM SLOAN; GRACE i ecce 


¢ OFORI-ATTA, Ghana Library Board, Accra, con- 
sultant. a 

Asia Project Committee——Chairman, JANE S. and built to last 
MCCLURE, Summit, N.J., P.L.; JUNE BOWMAN; 
EMMA COHN; JEAN CRABTREE; GEORGIA SEALOFF; 
MRS. SARA G. WOY; MRS. EDITH BISHOP. 

“Book Bait” Sequel Committee—Chairman, 
ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh; 
DONALD W. ALLYN; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; EUGENE L. 
HATCH; ALICE E. JOHNSON; HELEN LUTTON; MRS. 
MARY SPRADLING. 

“Books for Slew Readers” Committee--To pre- 
pare for publication a list of adult books useful 
with slow high school age readers. Chairman, 
MRS. MARGARET H. GRAZIER, Birmingham, Mich., 
High School L.; ANNA ANTHONY; FLORENCE BAY- 
LESS; VERLENE BERND; CHOW LOY TOM; CAROLYN 
CRAWFORD; IRMGAARD HORMANN; CATHERINE H. 
JONES; MRS. IRENE LOVDAL; JOHANN KLICK; 
MARCELLA MATEJKA. 

Brochure for Organizations Committee—To 
plan, design, write copy, and find means of du- 
plication for a brochure which vividly describes 
how the Young Adult Services Division of ALA 
can serve organizations and people interested in 
the teen age. Chairman, LEARNED T. BULMAN, 
Free P.L. of East Orange, N.J.; LINDA FISHMAN; 
MRS. ALPHA MYERS. 

4-H Club List Committee—‘Citizenship in Four 
Dimensions” —Chairman, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch 


Pratt Free L., Baltimore; mrs. MARGARET A. ED- | These are among the reasons why Standard 
WARDS; MRS. ANNA J. GALLAGHER. Life in Other | furniture was specified by the New York 
Lands”—Chairman, JANE MANTHORNE, Boston Public Library, New York, Board of Educa- 


P.L. ti » . . 
. : ion, and scores of other institutions. 
Miami Beach Conference Committee-—Coordi- 


itor, SARA L. SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; MRS. MARGARET A. EDWARDS; MARY 
FARRELL; MAE GRAHAM: ELIZABETH HODGES; 
MRS. SHIRLEY STEPHENSON; M. BERNICE WIESE. 
National Library Week Committee—To be 
alert to needs for lists or other materials in the i f : 
young adult field for National Library Week pro- | Make it a point to check with Standard while 
- motion. Chairman, MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis youre planning. In fact, our planning serv ~ 
P.L.; MRS. EDITH BISHOP; EMMA COHN; MRS. Inez | ice, available to you without cost, will be 
COX; RAY FRY; PEARL JOHNSON; MARY KREEGER; | Pleased to help. 
MARK TAYLOR; VIE TETER. Why not send for our illustrated 20-page 
Publishers Relations Committee—To create a brochure today. 
better understanding between publishers and li- 


brarians in the library’s use of adult books with ZZ pan 


teen-agers in order that such books be supplied ; : 

more effectively. Chairman, LILLIAN MORRISON, PURAR ee age CORP: 
New York P.L.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; MRS. LILLIAN . 

BACHELOR; RACHEL ROBINSON; GEORGIA SEAL- 
OFF; GRACE SLOCUM; PAULINE WINNICK. 10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 





Whether you’re planning a modest library 
addition or a completely new unit, make 
sure you're getting the most for your money 
— take a good look at Standard furniture 
before you buy. You'll see many of the rea- 
sons why it will stay beautiful and sturdy 
— even after years of heavy-duty use — such 
as the careful, precise, warp-and-check-free 
construction, the mortise and tenon joining, 
the selected northern hard maple woods, 
hand rubbed to a satin finish. 
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Now there are three sizes of l 
Gaylord Princeton Files... a King 

size has just been. added. Keeps 

magazines, booklets and pamphlets 

neat and orderly... in vertical 

postition. Each size holds about 15 

assues. Made of one piece sheet metal 

in handsome gray or desert sand 

finish, with or without felted base. 
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Write today for full information 
_on Princeton Files, by Gaylord. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 2/2242 SUPPLIES 
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Here’s why Collier’s unlocks more information-faster 


Volume 20 is unique—the only index and 
bibliography complete in itself. It helps 
make Collier’s the most useful encyclo- 
pedia on your shelves. . 


The index alone contains over 400,000 entries. 
In a matter of seconds you are led to text 
information, maps, charts—and even bibli- 
ographical material. It is the most complete 
index of any encyclopedia. 

The bibliography groups together a wealth 
of supplementary reading. Practically every 
one of its 10,000 titles is in English, in print, 
and easily available. 

All the titles in Collier’s bibliography are 


graded for use. This tells which books you can 
recommend to youngsters and which to adults. 
Another time-saver for busy librarians. 
This remarkable Bibliography-Index i: 
only one of the features that make Collier’: 
so useful. Others include completeness, up-to- 
date coverage, unquestioned authority. 
They help explain why, in a recent survey. 
librarians reported that Collier’s is used more 
often than the next two senior sets combined 
For a free descriptive brochure write to 
day to Collier’s Encyclopedia, Dept. W-1 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 





ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Established by Council in 1947. 
Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 
Officers—Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Finch 
College L, New York 21; secretary, LOUIS s. 
SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library School, Tal- 
‘ lahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 

Purpose~—-To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library asso- 
ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen in 
conducting more efficient and beneficial library 
exhibitions; study convention procedures to set 
standards for booth rental, space assignment, ade- 
quate exhibit hours, and sufficient information 
for exhibitors to plan an effective display are the 
purposes of this round table. 

Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals ex- 
hibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues—Commercial firms, $20.00 per 
year. Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $2.00 
per year. 

Publication—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association meet- 
ings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, rentals, 
etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. Distrib- 
uted free to members; subscriptions not accepted. 
` Officers—-JOHN CARROLL, Collier’s Encyclope- 
dia, New York, chairman; WILLIAM QUARTON, 
Demco, Madison, Wis., vice chairman; CLARENCE 
PAINE, Lansing, Mich., P.L., secretary; FRANK D. 
STARK, Queens Borough, N.Y., P.L., treasurer. 
ALA staff liaison, DONALD D. BOCK. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established in January 1949 by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

Purpose——To develop the interests of libraries 
in activities and problems in the field of interna- 
tional library relations, to serve as a channel of 
communication and counsel between the Inter- 
national Relations Committee and the members 
of the Association, and to provide hospitality and 
information to visitors from abroad. The IRRT 
arranges program or business meetings and ap- 
points representatives to attend meetings of other 
professional groups. 

Annual dues—$2.00 payable to the treasurer. 
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Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 West 21st St., New York 11. 

Officers—Chairman, JOHN FALL, New York 
P.L.; vice chairman, HAROLD LANcouR, Graduate 
School of Librarianship, University of Pitts- 
burgh; past chairman, LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker 
L., Harvard Business School, Boston 63; secre- 
tary, ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Philadelphia Free L.; 
treasurer, MARIE A. RAPP, Chicago Undergradu- 
ate Division L., Univ. of Illinois, Chicago. ALA 
staff liaison, LESTER ASHEIM. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—Constitution, WERNER B. 
ELLINGER, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
directory, MES. MARY ANN ADAMS, Library of 
Congress; editorial, MRS. WESSELLS; member- 
ship, ELEANOR HASTING, 360] Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 16, D.C.; publicity, WAYNE 
HARTWELL, F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state, or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and to inorm young people of the scope and po- 
tentialities of the library profession by means of 
cooperation with recruiting committees already 
set up by national and state library groups, and 
cooperation with other agencies sponsoring the 
organization of recruiting committees in the state, 
where none exist. 

Membership and dues-—Individual member- 
ship is open to any librarian or student in a li- 
brary school who is a member of ALA and who 
is either not over 35 years of age or has served 
in the library profession not more than five 


years. Chapter memberships are open to munici-° 


pal, state, or regional groups. Annual dues for 
individual members: $1.00; annual dues for 
chapters: $5.00. 

Officers—Chairman, GUENTER A. JANSEN, Mo- 
bile, Ala., P.L.; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, JULIA SCHWARTZ, Marshall College L., 
Huntington, W.Va.; secretary-treasurer, MRS. PA- 
TRICIA ARLEDGE, Mobile, Ala., P.L.; executive 
board members, MIRIAM BOYTER, Morley L., 
Painesville, Ohio (1964) ; WILBUR MCGILL, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1963); RUBY YORK 
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WEINBRECHT, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. (1962); ALA staff liaison, RONALD GLENS. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 
Purpose—TYo discuss mutual aims and prob- 
lems of those producing library periodicals. 
Annual dues—$1.00 payable to treasurer. 
Publication—LPRT Newsletter, edited by ELI 
OBOLER, Idaho State College L. 
Officers—Chairman, EUGENE D. HART, School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; vice chairman, LOUISE SMITH, Okla- 
homa City L.; secretary, JO ANN WILES, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana; treasurer, MRS. VERA S. FLANDORF, Chil- 
dren’s Memorial Hospital L., Chicago 14. ALA 
staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO 
THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and ex- 
pand the scope of the Committee on Library Serv- 
ice to the Blind. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional] li- 
brary standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to pro- 
vide such service. 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual dues—$1.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Officers—Chairman, ADELINE FRANZEL, Okla- 
homa State L., Oklahoma City; vice chairman, 
AL SKRZYPEK, Chicago P.L.; secretary, MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE GRANNIS, lowa State Commission for the 
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Blind, Des Moines; treasurer, CHARLES HIGGINS, 
Michigan State L., Lansing. ALA staff liaison, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established 1936. 

Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as to 
foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the for- 
mation of staff organizations; to act as a clearing- 
house for information about staff organizations; 
to cooperate with ALA boards and committees 
and other organizaticns which are set up to 
study and act upon personnel problems. The sec- 
retary maintains a file of handbooks, manuals, 
and constitutions which are available for loan. 

Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become’ a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow consti- 
tutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized . 
group may join.as associate members. 

Dues—Annual dues range from $2.00 to $12.00, 
depending upon the size of the affiliating group. 
Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Publication—Bulletin, edited by MARGARET E. 
QUEEN, St. Louis P.L. 

Officers—-Chairman, HENRIETTA RETHMAN, Cin- 
cinnati P.L.; secretary, MRS. MARY JEANNE HAN- 
SEN, Oklahoma City L.; treasurer, MRS. CARMEN 
NEWMAN, California State L., Sacramento. ALA 
staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—Constitutional revision, 
CAROL E. KEYS, Wichita, Kan., P.L.; member- 
ship, EDNA McLEOD, Cleveland P.L.; project, 
MRS. GRACE McCREADY, Dayton P.L.; regional 
SORT, CHARLES E. BARETSKI, Newark, N.J., P.L. 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


—_ 


ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. When the work of 
an outside organization falls within the field of 
responsibility of one division, that division names 
the ALA representative. When an organization 
to which we do not now have representation asks 
-ALA to name a representative, the decision on 
whether to make the appointment is made by the 
Committee on Organization except when the need 
for immediate action requires the president to 
make the decision, based upon staff analysis and 
recommendation, and subject to later review by 


COO. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—HERMAN HENKLE (1961-63). Ap- 
pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 


American Council on Education—NANCY JANE 
DAY (1960-62) ; EMERSON GREENAWAY (1960- 
62); JACK DALTON (1960-63); NEAL HARLOW 
(1960-63); EDMON Low (1960-63); MRS. 
FLORRINELL MORTON (1961-62); DAVID H. 
CLIFT. Committee on Relations of Higher Edu- 
cation to the Federal Government—CERMAINE 
KRETTEK, 

American Country Life Association—RAYMOND 
EMBREE (1960-62). 

American Documentation Institute—rUSSELL 
SHANK (1961-62). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 


-American Merchant Marine Library Association 


—ROBERT S. AKE (1960-63). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by ALA)—HUBBARD BALLOU 
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(1961-64). Appointed by Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division. 

American Standards Association, Z39 Committee 
(sponsored by Council of National Library 
Associations)—-LAURA CUMMINGS (1961-64). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. Subcommittee on Statistics, Sec- 
tional Committee Z39-—-FLINT puRDY. Ap- 
pointed by Library Administration Division. 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 

Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council—cLYDE 
C. WALTON, JR. (1958-66). 

Ceuncil of National Library Associations—-DAVID 
H. CLIFT, MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON (1961- 
62). Joint Committee on Visiting Foreign Li- 
brarians—EDWIN CASTAGNA (IRC), JOHN FALL 
(IRRT). 

Ccuncil of National Organizations, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth-—-ALA, 
AGNES KRARUP; AASL, EVELYN THORNTON; 
ACRL, MARIETTA DANIELS; AHIL, MARGARET 
HANNIGAN; ASD, EVELYN LEVY; ASL, ELAINE 
VON OESEN; CSD, MILDRED BATCHELDER; PLA, 
GEORGE MORELAND; YASD, MILDRED BATCHEL- 
DER. 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation—ALA)—virciniIA DREWRY (1961-64). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint. Committee 
“sponsored by CNLA)—pauL $. DUNKIN 
(1961-63). Appointed by Library Education 
Division. 

Edicational Media Council—IRVING LIEBERMAN 
1196]-63), MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON (1961- 
63). 

Government Publications, Joint Committee— 
THOMAS SHAW (1961-62). Appointed by Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division and 
Reference Services Division. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
MRS. MADELYN C. WANKMILLER (1959-62). 
Appointed by Children’s Services Division. 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for 
Nursing Education—HELEN T. GEER (1961-63). 
Appointed by Association of Hospital and In- 
szitution Libraries. 

Inter-American Library School in Medellin, Co- 
lombia, International Executive Council— 
ELEANOR MITCHELL (1960-62). 

Inter-Association of Hospital Libraries Commit- 
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tee—M. JEAN PAIGE (1960-62). Appointed by 
Association of Hospital and Institution Librar- 
ies. 

International Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National Committee for—VERNER CLAPP (1960— 
63). Appointed by International Relations 
Committee. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
Council—JACK DALTON (1961-62) ; Cataloging 
Committee-—-RICHARD ANGELL (1961-63). Ap- 
pointed by Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 

Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying— 
RICHARD E. CHAPIN (1960-62). 

Librarianship as a Career, Joint Committee— 
MISS MYRL RICKING (1961-63). Appointed by 
Library Administration Division. 

Library of Congress on Public Law 480—JoHN 
M. DAWSON (1961-63). Appointed by Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House—mnrs. 
HELEN STEINBARGER (1960-62). 

National Council on Aging—ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
MRS. GRACE STEVENSON (appointed by NCA). 
National Council of Teachers of English Com- 
mittee to Revise “Reading Ladders for Human 

Relations”-—-MRS. CAROLYN FIELD. 

National Education Association Department of 
Rural Education, Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural Edu- 
cation—SARAH L. JONES. 

National Health Council, action pending. Ap- 
pointment to be made by ASD and AHIL. 

Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—rF, BER- 
NICE FIELD (1960-63). Appointed by Resources 
and Technizal Services Division. 

ALA Representative to the United Nations— 
JOHN B. KAISER (1960-62); MRS. HELEN WES- 
SELLS, alternate. Appointed by International 
Relaticns Committee. 

U.S. Book Exchange—BENJAMIN CUSTER (1960- 
62). Appointed by Resources and Technical 
Services Division. 

U.S. Mission to the United Nations, Conference 
Group of National Organizations—JOHN B.. 
KAISER (1960-62). Appointed by International 
Relations Committee. 

U.S. National Commission for UNESCO—To be 
appointed. 

U.S. Office of Education, Advisory Commission 
on the Library Services Program—DAVID H. 
CLIFT. (Appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education.) 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MRS. 
MARY ELIZABETH SHAW. 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


* Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 


and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly afili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose, The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), pro- 


vide that each affiliated organization is entitled — 


to one nonvoting member on the Council. Some 
of these societies meet annually at the time and 
place of meetings of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy all privileges of members of the larger 
body as to any special transportation, hotel rates 
and conference hospitalities. The ALA recom- 
mends to those of its members to whem such 
connection is appropriate, membership also in 
these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—-Care of MRS. GOLDIE GREEN AL- 
PERIN, The Chicago Bar Assn. L., 29 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3. 

Officers, 1961-62—President, ELIZABETH FIN- 
LEY, Covington and Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C.; president-elect, HAR- 
RISON MacvONALD, New Mexico Law L., Santa 
Fe; secretary, MRS. ALPERIN; treasurer, WILLIAM 
D. MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz and 
Masters, Chicago 1. Executive Board: The above 
officers and ERNEST H. BREUER, ARTHUR A. CARPEN- 
TIER, LOUIS PIACENZA, and MRS. HELEN S. ROALFE. 

ALA Councilor-—wILLIAM D. MURPHY (1965). 

Founded—-1906. Incorporated: 1935 under 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes-~The association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 


brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- - 


ness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—950. 

Membership dues—according to six classes of 
membership: active individual, institutional, as- 
sociate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings—-Annual. 

Publications—Index to Legal Periodicals, in 
cooperation with The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York 52; Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals, 
chairman, WILLIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County 
Law L.; Law Library Journal, editor, LIONEL J. 
COEN, New York Law Institute, 120 Broadway; 
American Association of Law Library Series, 


publisher, Fred B. Rothman and Co., 57 Leu- 
ning St., South Hackensack, N.J.; Law Libraries 
in the United States and Canada, biennial. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1961-62—Chairman of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice chairman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, MILLARD G. 
GAMBLE; president, JOHN D. ROGERS; vice presi- 
dent, CLARK H. HEBNER; vice president, JOHN 
MCAULIFFE; executive secretary, WILLIAM P. 
BOLLMAN, UI; treasurer, JOHN G. FITZGERALD; 
assistant treasurers, JOHN H. HALK and FREDER- 
ICK RATH, JR. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, Ut, 45 
Broadway, New York 6 (1964). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and 
lighthouses, and to maintain shore library facili- 
ties at the various branches of the association. 

Membership dues—$5.00 minimum for sea- 
men; others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shore Leave; Send Your Idle 
Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: Sea 
Letter; Let’s Look at tie Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas. 

Officers, 1961-62—President, CONNOLLY GAM- 
BLE, JR., Union Theological Seminary L., 3401 
Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va.; vice president, 
DON MICHAEL FARRIS, Divinity School L., Duke 
Univ., Durham, N.C.; treasurer, HAROLD B. 
PRINCE, Columbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Ga. Executive committee: Members-at-large 
ELIZABETH BALZ, JAMES TANIS, JAY STILLSON 
JUDAH, EDGAR M. KRENTZ; past president, KEN- 
NETH S. GAPP; AATS representative, CARL RAS- 
MUSSEN; executive secretary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor—ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, 
North Park College L., Chicago 25 (1964). 

Purpose—To bring its members into closer 
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working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional compe- 
tence of the membership; and to improve tie 
quality of library service to theological education. 

Number of members—378. 

Membership dues—Active members, $4.00; as- 


- gociate members, $3.00; institutional, $5.00. 


Principal source of income—Membership dus. 

Meetings——-Annual. 

Publications—Newsletters; Proceedings; I2- 
dex to Religious Periodical Literature, 194M 
1952, 1953-1954, and 1957-1959; Niels H. Sonna, 
A Bibliography of Postgraduate Masters’ Theses 
in Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters—Care of WESLEY SIMONTON, Le- 
brary School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapols 
14. 

Officers, 1961-62—President, MARTHA BOAZ, 
School of Library Science, Univ. of Southera 
California, Los Angeles; vice president and 
president-elect, WAYNE YENAWINE, School of Li 
brary Science, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, N.Y.: 
secretary-treasurer, MR. SIMONTON. Directors: 
ACNES GREGORY (to be succeeded January 28, 
1962, by VIRGINIA L. JONES); IRVING LIEBERMAN 
MARY SILVERTHORN; EDWARD A. WIGHT (pas: 
president). 

ALA Councilor—HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate 
Library School, Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Founded—-1915. 

Purpose--Yo advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—-222 (32 institutional. 
190 personal). 

Membership dues—FPersonal, $5.00, institu- 
tional, $50.00. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publication——Journal of Education for Librar- 
ianship. 

Principal source of income—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—Care of STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY, 
Cornell University L., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Officers, 1961-62—Executive secretary, DR. 
McCARTHY. Advisory committee: WILLIAM S. DIX, 
RICHARD H. LOGSDON, ROBERT A. MILLER, FRANK B. 
ROGERS, RAYNARD COE SWANK. 

ALA Councilor—RaLPH H. PARKER, Univ. of 
Missouri L., Columbia (1965). 

Founded—December 1931. 

Purpose—-By cooperative effort to develop and 
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increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 
Number of members—49 institutions. Mem- 
bership limited to institutions concerned with 
the collection and service of research materials 
in a wide variety of fields. 
Membership dues—$25.00 annually. 
Principal source of income-—~Annual dues. 
Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. : 
Publication—Minutes available twice a year 
from the executive secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
{Association Canadienne des Bibliothèques ) 


Headquarters——63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Officers, 1961—62—President, ROBERT M. HAM- 
ILTON, School of Librarianship, Univ. of British 
Columbia, Vancouver 8; first vice president and 
president-elect, RUBY WALLACE, Cape Breton Re- 
gional L., Sydney, N.S.; second vice president, 
ADELE LANGUEDOC, National L. of Canada, Ot- 
tawa, Ont.; past president, NEAL HARLOW, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N.J.; treasurer, JOHN ARCHER, 
Legislative L. of Saskatchewan, Regina (on leave 
of absence at Queens Univ., Kingston, Ont.) ; 
executive director, ELIZABETH H. MORTON. 

ALA Councilor—mr. HARLOW (1962). 

Founced—1946. Incorporated: Department of 
the Secretary of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library serv- 
ice; to promote high. standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and outside 
of Canada and with other organizations inter- 
ested in the promotion of education, science and 
culture. The association is a nonprofit, non3ec- 
tarian, and nonpolitical body. 

Number of members—2007 (1961). 

Membershio dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; or- 
dinary $15.00; contributing $25.00; sustaining 
$50.00; assisting $100.00; corporate $250.00; 
life $250.00. l . 

Sections—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tion of Children’s Librarians; Canadian Music 
Library Association; Canadian Library Trustees 
Association; Canadian School Library Associa- 
tion; Cataloguing; Reference; Research Librar- 
ies; Young People’s. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publicctions—-Books and pamphlets: Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-61, annual and monthly service, 1961 and 
12-year cumulation, 1948-59; Canadian Public 
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Library Laws, 1960, and annual supplements; 
Catalogue of the Newspaper Microfilming Proj- 
ect, 1948-57; Canadian Library Literature Index, 
a preliminary check list; Standards of Service 
for Public Libraries in Canada; Salary Scales 
Recommended for Public Libraries and for Col- 
lege and University Libraries in Canada; 
Constitution and Bylaws; Occasional Papers, 
Nos. 1-31; Canadian Library Directory. Periodi- 
cals: Canadian Library, bilingual, free to all 
members. Annual subscription, $4.00 Canada, 
$4.50 abroad, single copy, 75¢; Feliciter, free to 
members. 

Financial support—membership fees, grants- 
in-aid from the provinces, special grants, publi- 
cations. 


CUBAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The functions of the Cuban Library Association 
have ceased. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1961-62—President, VINCENT H. 
DUCKLES, Music L., Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley; vice president, RITA BENTON, Music L., 
Eastlawn, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City; secre- 
tary, BERNICE B. LARRABEE, Music Dept., Phila- 
delphia Free L.; treasurer, MARY R. ROGERS; as- 
sistant treasurer, CARROLL D. WADE, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Executive Board: The above officers plus NATHAN 
BRODER, IRENE MILLEN, and KEITH MIXTER. 
_ ALA Councilor—MorTIMER DAVENPORT, Man- 
nes College of Music L., 157 E. 74th Street, 
New York 21 (1965). 

Founded—193]. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of mu- 


¢ 


sic libraries; to encourage studies in the organi- 
zation and administration of music libraries and 
the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—825. 

Membership dues—$7.50. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 50¢; 
List of Members and Institutions, 75¢; Code for 
Cataloging Music ana Phonorecords, $2.25; Cat- 
alog of Music for Small Orchestra, $2.00. Peri- 
odicals: Notes, quarterly for members, by sub- 
scription $5.00 annuelly (foreign $5.50); Sup- 
plement for members, quarterly. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, The- 
atre Collection, New York P.L., New York 18. 

Officers, 1961~62—President, MR. FREEDLEY; 
vice president, MRS. MARGUERITE LOUD MCANENY, 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; secretary, 
SAMUEL PEARCE, Theatre Collection, Museum of 
the City of New Yerk, 1220 Fifth Ave., New 
York 29; treasurer, MARY C. HATCH, Adult Serv- 
ices, New York P.L.; editor, Broadside, mrs. 
SARAH CHOKLA cross, 11 Newkirk Ave., East 
Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor—wm, FREEDLEY (1965). 

Founded—1937. - 

Number of Members—147 (October 1960). 

Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; institu- 
tional, $5.00. Membership includes subscription 
to TLA~sponsored Tulane Drama Review. 

Publication—Broadside. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed below 
will be found in the American Library and Book 
„Trade Annual (Bowker). 


American Documentation  Institute— 


ə Headquarters, 1025 Connecticut Ave, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. President, GERALD J. ‘SOPHAR, 
Jonker Business Machines, Gaithersburg, Md.; 
president-elect, MRS. CLAIRE K. SCHULTZ, Line 
Lexington, Pa.; executive director, JOHN B. 
KAISER. 


Bibliographical Society of America— 
President, FREDERICK B. ADAMS, JR, 33 East 36th 
St, New York 16; vice president, C. WALLER 


BARRETT, 620 Park Avenue, New York 21; secre- 
tary, EDWIN WOLF, W, Library Company of 
Philadelphia, Broad and Christian Streets, Phil- 
adelphia 47. 


Catholic Library Association—President, 
REV. FRANCIS X. CANFIELD, Sacred Heart Sem- 
inary, 2701 W. Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6; vice 
president, WILLIAM A. GILLARD, St. John’s Univ. 
L., Jamaica 32, N.Y.; executive secretary, M. 
RICHARD WILT, Villanova Univ. L., Villanova, Pa. 


Council of National Library Associations 
—Chairman, JAMES D. MACK, Lehigh Univ. L., 
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A THING or BEAUTY 
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"Cosmopolite" 
24” diameter 


REFERENCE 
Globe 


"A Scale nearly that of 
| our large 84x64" flat 
J map of the world. 








Physical-~Political 





Period style stand is hand-rubbed solid walnut. Globe 
rotates at a touch. A distance and time measuring strip 
is on the horizon ring. Write for circular G63. 








DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Globes © Maps © Charts © Atlases 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 






Bethlehem, Pa.; vice chairman, ROBERT E. KING- 
ERY, New York P.L.; secretary-treasurer, LOUIS 
D. SASS, Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 5. 


Educational Film Library Association— 
Headquarters, 250 West 57th St., New York 19. 
President, FREDERIC A. KRAHN, P.L., East 
Meadow, N.Y.; vice president, F.. A. WHITE, Bu- 
reau of Audio-Visual Instruction, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; secretary, KATHRYN L., CAR- 
LIN, Instructional Materials, Dade County 
Schools, Miami; Administrative Director, EMILY 
S. JONES, EFLA headquarters. 


Medical Library Association—Headquar- 
ters, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Presi- 
dent, GERTRUDE L. ANNAN, New York Academy of 
Medicine L., New York City; vice president, 
FRANK B. ROGERS, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C.; executive secretary, MRS. 
HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, 


Special Libraries Association—Headquar- 
ters, 31 E. 10th Street, New York 3. President, 
EUGENE 3. JACKSON, Research Labs., General 
Motors, 12 Mile and Mound Roads, Warren, 
Mich.; president-elect, ETHEL S$. KLAHRE, Federal 
Reserve 3ank of Cleveland, P.O. Box 6387; ex- 
ecutive secretary, BILL M, WOODS. 


THE HISTORY OF PRINTING 





The Dictionary Catalog of the History of Printing from the John M. 


Wing Collection of The Newberry Library is still available at the 
prepublication price of $375.00. The 20,000 volumes in this remark- 
able collection include every phase of printing, with modern as well 
as historically significant books. After January 31, 1962 the price 
will be increased to $450.00. 6 volumes, 128,000 cards. A prospectus 
is available from the publisher: G. K. Hall & Co., 97 Oliver Street, 


Boston 10, Massachusetts. 
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New Serial Reprints 


Accounting Review. Vols. 1-10. 1926-1935. paper $165.00 
American Literature. Vols. 1-22. 1929-1951. paper $352.50 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology. Vols. 1-10. 1941-1950. paper $148.50 - 
American Rocket Society. Journal. Vols. 1-26. 1930-1956. bound $238.50 
Annals of Mathematics. Ser. 1: Vols. 1-12—Ser. 2: Vols. 1-29. 

1884-1928, paper $547.00 
Association of American Geographers. Annals. Vols. 12-20, 

1922-1930. paper $135.00 


British Interplanetary Society. Journal, Vols. 1-14. 1934-1955. paper $180.00 
Child Development Abstracts and Bibliography. Vols. 1-10. 


1927-1936. | paper $200.00 
Current List of Medical Literature. Vols. 1-18. 1941-50. paper $450.00 
Harvard Business Review. Vols. 1-24. 1922-1946. ~ paper $480.00 
Journal of Economic History. Vols. 1-16. 1941-1956. paper $198.00 
Journal of Marketing. Vols. 1-10. 1936-1946. paper $145.00 
Modern Language Association of America. Publications. (PMLA). 

Vols. 1-20. 1884-1905. paper $352.80 
Review of Economic Studies. Vols. 1-20. 1933-1953. paper $163.00 


In preparation: 


American Anthropologist. 

Business History Review. 

Germanic Review. 

Industrial and Labor Relations Review. 
Mind. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Public Administration Review. 


Romanic Review. 


All sets available also clothbound. All single volumes can be purchased 
separately, paperbound or clothbound. 


Please ask for detailed price list. 


Please ask also for catalog of reprinted Books and Reference Works. 


KRAUS REPRINT CORPORATION 
I6 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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This transit-type bookmobile for the 
Public Library of Cincinnati features 
Gerstenslager's new wrap-around 
windshield for better visibility — 
smart appearance, Rugged one-piece 
front end is reinforced fiberglas plas- 
tic, Good interior arrangement in 24’ 
of space behind driver's seat, plus 
highly functional fluorescent lighting 
makes this an unusually convenient 
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New Edition 


Die Deutsche Presse 1961 


ZEITUNGEN UND ZEITSCHRIFTEN 


Third revised edition of the directory to Germany's newspapers and periodicals 
prepared by the “Institut fuer Publizistik der Freien Universitaet Berlin.” The 
previous edition was published in 1956. | 

This volume includes 1,636 newspapers, 6,482 pericdicals (classified under subject 
headings), and 1,164 news agencies and bureaus. For each entry information is 
given about the publisher, editor and staff; general editorial direction and profes- 
sional policy; format, periodicity and price; data on paper's history, title changes, 
archival representation, etc. 


Three indexes: by title, by person, by catchword. 


Cloth, large octavo 
Introduction: 125 pages, Bibliography: 956 pages. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION. PRICE ............... ee ee or ee $18.85 


ave WORLD'S LEAD ry 
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MAIN INGREDIENT 
OF THIS 

EFFICIENT 
BOOKMOBILE ... 


COOPERATIVE 
PLANNING! 
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mobile library. l your convenience. 


CERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


~S STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 


Yo atte ee FE i MA aia ca aks EA he coed E EL eee ee 


e Every Gerstenslager Bookmobile is a happy combination 
of two elements... tha librarian’s own requirements and the 
company’s ability to incorporate these needs into an efficient 
unit. Book capacity, floor planning, crew requirements, heat- 
ing, lighting, air conditioning and fixtures are all considera- ° 
tions. Your Gerstensléger representative is prepared to help 
you...ready to show you how to get the most for the least 
cost. There’s no obligation—write or phone for a meeting at 


rt ree 





FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY * WOOSTER, OHIO + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Listed below are the library schools accredited 
under the 1951 ALA Standards for Accreditation 
(ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, Feb. 1952). These 
standards apply only to the graduate librarian- 
ship programs which are completed after a mini- 
mum of five years of study beyond the secondary 
school, and which normally lead to a master’s 
degree. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their cur- 
ricula in summer sessions except McGill and To- 
ronto. 


Atlanta Univ., School of Library Service. Est. 
1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, dean. 

Univ. of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 4, Est. 1919. Leroy c. MERRITT, acting 
dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School,’ Pittsburgh 13. Est. 1901. RALPH 
MUNN, dean; ELIZABETH NESBITT, associate 
dean. 

Catholic Univ., of America, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Washington 17, D.C. Est. 1938. Rev. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, head. 

Univ. of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago 37. Est. 1928. HERMAN H. FUSSLER, 
acting dean. 

Columbia Univ., Schoo] of Library Service, New 
York 27. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

Texas Woman’s Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Denton. Est. 1929. D. GENEVIEVE DIXON, 
director. 

Univ. of Denver, School of Librarianship, Denver 
10. Est. 1931. STUART BAILLIE, director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 4. Est. 1891. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory Univ., Division of Librarianship, Atlanta 
22. Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON, 
director. 

Florida State Univ., Library School, Tallahassee. 
Est. 1947. LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT G. 
CLAPP, assistant dean. i 

Univ. of Illinois, Graduate School of Library Sei- 
ence, Urbana. Est. 1893. ROBERT BINGHAM 
DOWNS, director. 

Indiana Univ., Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Dept. of Library Science, 
Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. LEACH, JR., 
head. 

Louisiana State Univ., Library School, University 


*Carnegie Library School closes as of June 1962. 


Station, Baton Rouge 3. Est. 1931. MRS. FLOR- 
RINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill Univ., Library School, Montreal 2.’ Est. 
1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 

Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Library Science, 
Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH H. GJELSNESS, 
chairman. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Library School, Minneapolis 
14. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, direc- 
tor, 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, acting dean. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. SERALD M. COBLE, director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 5, Tenn. Est. 1928. 
WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD, director;? FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY, associate director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn 5. Est. 
1890. Lours p. sass, dean. 

Rutgers Univ., Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. NEAL HAR- 
LOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, Bos- 
ton 15. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, direc- 
tor. 

Univ. of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, University Park, Los Angeles 7. Est. 
1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse Univ., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse 10. Est. 1908. WAYNE S. YENAWINE, dean. 
Univ. of Texas, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Austin 12. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 

director. 

Univ. of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 
Library School, Toronto 5.? Est. 1928. BERTHA 
BASSAM, director. 

Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle 5. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, direc- 
tor; L. DOROTHY BEVIS, associate director. 

Western Michigan Univ., Department of Li- 
brarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. ALICE 
LOUISE LEFEVRE, head. 

Western Reserve Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland 6. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison 6. 
Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, director. 


* Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 

On leave 1961-62. 
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In cooperation 
with the 


Library of Congress 
Bro-Dart 


announces 
Aa new service 


to libraries 


BRO-DART 
BOOKS 


offering all books 
of 
all publishers 
with | 
Library of Congress 
Catalog Cards 


® 
We invite you to write for more 
details on this revolutionary 
new book supply service to 


Sno Dat BOOKS, INC. 


P.O. Box 923 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


A SUBSIDIARY OF BRO-DART 
INDUSTRIES... 


Dedicated to the advancement of library 
management 











WITH 3-D SCALE 
N.ODELS a 
Only :he library a 
Staff xnow3 your eph 
completeneed. Plan- $ 
omatic magnetized & 
scale models facili- 
tate tne develop- 
ment 0: this knowl- s 
edge into tke “One [PFI 
Best Plan.” GN i a 
It will forcibly tell that need to the friends of 
your library. 
Before you change or build, be sure with Plan- 
omatic. i 


M & M Industries Box 91, South Milwaukee, Wis. 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
oriers to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
foz practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
biling, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston 17, Mass. 


THANK YOU FOR THE VALENTINE! 


“This may seem an odd time to be getting Valen- 
tines, but that’s what The Sun-Times received in 
the mail this week. It came from the staff of the ° 
Chicago Pub_ic Library, who wanted to wish the 
people at the newspaper well. during National 
Newspaper Week. . .. The Valentine was well 
taken, of course. And sometime next April, dur- 
ing National Library Week, the public library can 
expect a nice Christmas card.”——Chicago Sun- 
Times, Oct. 17, 1961. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
(As AMENDED JULY 1961) 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
organization interested in library service and 
librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the As- 
sociation may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association. The Council shall delegate 
to the several divisions of the Association au- 
thority to plan and carry out programs and 
activities within assigned fields of responsibility 
and in accord with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Sec. 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4 (a) The Association by a vote at a 
meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to re- 
port on such matter at any specified session 
of the Association. 


(b) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
ference or by mail as the Council may determine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the 
Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the As- 
sociation. 


Article VH. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities not later than the next meeting of the 
Council. The Executive Board shall act for the 
Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the 
central management board of the American Li- 
brary Association, including headquarters op- 
erations, subject to review by the Council, and 
shall make recommendations with respect to mat- 
ters of policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Boerd. 


Article VIII. Officers and Committees 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be a president, a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice president, a second vice presi- 
dent, an executive director, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice president, and the 
treasurer shal] be elected annually as provided 
for in the Bylaws, the president-elect and the sec- 
ond vice president for a term of one year and 
the treasurer for a term of four.years. The execu- 
tive director shall be appointed by the Executive 
Board, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice president, executive di- 
rector, and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
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taining to their respective offices and such other 
duties as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year after election as first vice president, the sec- 
ond year as president, and the third year as im- 
mediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive director shall be 
in charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees of the Association not otherwise provided for 
and shall fix the compensation of all paid officers 
and employees. Only members of the Association 
shall be appointed to committees except by au- 
thorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article 1X. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject 
to conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tions legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
by the Executive Board annually to hold office 
for three years from the date of his election and 
until his successor shall be elected. If any trustee 
resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is re- 
moved during his term of office, a successor may 
be elected by a majority vote of the Executive 
Board at any meeting, and such successor shall 
serve for the remainder of the term of the origi- 
nal trustee and until his successor be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, 
reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shal] be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Board but 
no such expenditures shall be made except 'in 
accordance with any conditions imposed by the 
donors of any such funds nor for any purposes 
which are not in consonance with the approved 
policy of the Association nor shall principal be 
expended unless expressly permitted by the terms 
of the gift, or any amendment or modification 
thereof. No action shall be taken with reference 
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to investment, reinvestment, or other principal 
transaction with respect to securities held in the 
endowmert fund, except upon a resolution 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec, 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association or with any 
subdivision thereof upon its request any national 
organization having purposes similar to those of 
the Association or its subdivision. The dues of 
affiliated arganizations shall be as provided in the 
Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or International organ- 
ization having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivision; provided, however, 
that no subdivision of the Association may sep- 
arately afhliate itself with an organization with 
which the Association as a whole is affiliated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, provin- 
cial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associeted with the American Library Asso- 
ciation and receive recognition in such a manner 
and under such conditions as may be provided in 
the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaw shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at 
a meeting of the Council, followed by ratification 
by the members of the Association either by a 
vote by mail of a majority of the members of 
the Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association. The Council, on approving a 
proposed amendment, shall specify whether a 
vote for ratification shall be taken at a meeting 
of the Association or by mail, and if a mail vote 
is ordered, the Council shall fix the time for the 
beginning and closing of the balloting. If a 
vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one month’s 
written notice shall be given to the Association of 
the text of the proposed amendment or new by- 
laws. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the mem- 
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bers of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Asso- 
‘ciation voting, or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The Council, on approving a proposed 
amendment for the second time, shall specity 
whether a vote on ratification shall be taken at 
a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if 
a mail vote is ordered the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—al] other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the As- 
sociation, . 

4. Honorary Members--persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect 
to contribute to the endowment fund of the As- 
sociation the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
«bership in the Association, who are current mem- 
bers at the time of permanent retirement from 
service, and who have applied for such member- 
ship for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—-any person nom- 
inated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL AND ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 


schools, and other nonprofit institutions and 
organizations, except library associations, inter- 
ested in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
or regional library associations. 


C. SPECIAL MempBers——patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 
contributing—persons or organizations eligible 
for membership except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Sec. 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shal] be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
become members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of additional dues of $5.00 for each ad- 
ditional division publishing a journal (excluding 
newsletters and other similar materials) and 
$2.00 for all other divisions. The divisions shall 
have the right to impose additional fees upon 
their members. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divisional 
privileges shall be as follows, although any mem- 
ber may pay a higher rate than is provided here- 
in: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and upon 
request, Proceedings. 

Class A. -Nonsalaried Librarians (library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible 
for continuing membership, librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadian li- 
brarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, and foreign librarians not employed 
in libraries in the U.S., dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Class G. Salary $7,901-$8,000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50 


2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, and upon request, Pro- 
ceedings. 
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3. Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin, and upon request, Proceedings and any di- 
visional memberships requested. 

4, Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin, 
and upon request, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory, and for those becoming life members 
after 1939, two divisional memberships. Addi- 
tional life divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of each 
membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin, and upon request, Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bulletin, and upon request, Proceedings. 


B. INSTITUTIONAL AND ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Di- 
rectory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annua] dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME 


$.9,999 or under 
$10.000 or over 


DUES 


$10 

$10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof over 
$10,000 up to $500,000. 
Maximum dues $250. 


Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments, or branches of li- 
hrary and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

2. Library Association Members 

Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings and Membership Directory. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 


1. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 


4, Cooperating Members: Dues $200 annu- 
ally; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 

Sec. 3. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs except Life and Special Members 
shall not be specified in the Directory and shall 
be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board shall have the au- 
thority to make adjustments in the scale of dues 
for cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 5. Affiliated Organizations. Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

Sec. 6. Unpaid Dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid or. March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members may 
be reinstated upon payment of dues for the cur- 
rent year. 

Sec. 7. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Associaticn shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Associaticn except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next suc- 
ceeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II]. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Specia] meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regiona] meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
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to join in such a meeting, provided that the Ex- 
ecutive Board may not call a regional meeting in 
the area covered by a regional chapter without 
the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4, Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
Ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex: 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum and 
a three-fourths majority of those voting shal] be 
required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be re- 
corded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
vated upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive Board may designate publication of 
the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional and Library As- 
sociation Members. The vote of an institutional 
or library association member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose cre- 
dentials are filed with the executive director. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if 
at any meeting such person be not present, the 
vote may be cast by the chief executive officer 
of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article HI. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upon rec- 
ommendation oz the Committee on Appointments, 
shall appoint an ALA Nominating Committee of 
five members, no one of whom shall be a member 
of the board, to nominate candidates for elective 
„positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the posi- 
tions of president-elect, second vice president; 
for the position of treasurer whenever this is 
required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the Con- 
stitution; members of Council as provided in sec- 
tions (d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice president in blocks of 
two names each. Names of candidates for the 





ofices of president-elect and second vice presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of tke Association shall vote for 
only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 

(f£) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no can- 
didate may accept nomination from more than 
one group. 

sec. 2 (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulle- 
tin not less than three weeks before the mid- 
winter meeting of the Council. At that meeting, 
the names of the candidates shall be announced. 
The presiding officer shall call the attention of 
the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the official 
candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition whose written consent 
has not been filed with the executive director of 
the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the oficial ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual con- 
ference, provided written consent of these nomi- 
nees shall have been filed with the executive 
dirctor of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
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a Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive director shall mail a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the ex- 
ecutive director in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside the name and address of the member 
voting together with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on 
a list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received. For each office ex- 
cept those of president-elect and second vice 
president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected and shall be so 
reported to the Association by the Committee on 
Election. In the block of names of candidates for 
the offices of president-elect and second vice 
president, the candidate receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be elected president-elect 
and the candidate receiving the next largest 
number of votes shall be elected second vice 
president. In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by Jot conducted 
by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the president, which 
shall nominate candidates for the Executive 
Board to be elected by the Council. Such com- 
mittee shall be appointed at the annual meeting 
and the election shall be by ballot of the coun- 
cilors present and voting at the following mid- 
winter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Coun- 
cil who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council 
for the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold at 
least two meetings each year. Such meetings shall 
be held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and one, not less 
than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
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Board. The latter shall be called the “Midwinter 
Meeting.” Other meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
second vice president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the executive director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding oficer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter in 
the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being 
elected each vear as provided in Article IHI, Sec- 
tion 1 (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The number 
of councilors specified may be exceeded in ac- 
cordance with Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the By- 
laws. 

(c) Al members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be mem- 
bers of the Council for the year of their presi- 
dencies, and the presidents-elect shall be their 
alternates. 

(d) Chairman of ALA committees, and one 
representative of each affliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council without voting 
privileges. . 

(e) The Council shall apportion 48 Council 
memberships to the divisions in proportion to 
the number of members in each division, and 
shall reapportion them every second year if re- 
quired by changing memberships, but shall pro- 
vide that each division shal] have at least one 
membership. The number of councilors serving at 
any one time may be greater than the number 
upon which apportionment is based under the 
following circumstances: when, as a result of re- 
apportionment, a division gains one or more 
memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a 
division loses one or more memberships, its rep- 
resentation shall be reduced through the normal 
expiration of the terms of the councilors pre- 
viously elected upon its nominations, 

(i) Nc person shall serve simultaneously as a 
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member of the Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the Association at large. 
A person who is a member by virtue of being a 
member of the Executive Board or president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in para- 
graph (c), may simultaneously be a regularly 


elected member according to paragraph (a) or ` 


paragraph (b), but such person shall have but 
one vote; and a person who is a member as pro- 
vided in paragraph (d) may simultaneously be 
a regularly elected member and/or a member by 
virtue of being a member of the Executive Board 
or president or president-elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its coun- 
cilor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 


Article V. 


Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service end librarianship 
within its geographic area and to cooperate in 
the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area in- 
volved and voting on the issue favors such ac- 
tion; provided, however, that the total number of 
persons voting on the issue shall not be less than 
10 per cent of the total number of ALA mem- 
bers residing within the area. A regional chapter 
may consist of any area composed of three or 
more contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, st its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA mem- 
bers residing in the area involved voting on the 
issue is in favor of such action: provided, how- 
ever, that the total number of persons voting on 
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‘the issue shall not be Jess than 10 per cent - 


of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the American Library 
Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library Asso- 
clation who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shal] be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works, 





(e) No more than one chapter of the American 
Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 

(£) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial, or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of 
the ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. 
All amendments by ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may admit 
members who are not members of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority with- 
in the American Library Association in respect 
to all programs and policies which concern only 
the area for which the chapter is responsible pro- 
vided they are not inconsistent with any programs 
and policies established by the ALA Council. 
Any chapter may establish committees and 
boards which parallel national committees and 
boards in order to carry out over-all programs 
within its own area and to maintain liaison be- 
tween its members and the national committees 
and boards. State, provincial, and territorial 
chapters may establish local chapters within the 
respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4 A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions un- 
der the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecu- 
tive meetings may discontinue a division when 
in the opinion of the Council the usefulness of 
that division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to pro- 
mote library service and librarianship within and 
for a particular type of library or as it relates 
to a particular type of library activity, and to 
cooperate in the promotion of general and joint 
enterprises within the Association and with other 
library groups. Each division shall represent a 
field of activity and responsibility clearly dis- 
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tinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the di- 
vision. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upan planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
div-sion has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
typ2 of library as a total institution; (2) evalua- 
tior. and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type of 
library when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific ap- 
proval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions as 
reference, cataloging, personnel administration, 
etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. Type- 
of-activity divisions are interested in the im- 
pravement and extension of their functions. Each 
such division has specific responsibility for: (1) 
cortinuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the particular division; (2) conduct 
of activities and projects within its area of re- 
spcnsibility; (3) synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a bearing 
on the type of activity represented; (4) repre- 
sentation and interpretation of its type of activity 
in contacts outside the profession; (5) stimula- 
tion of the development of librarians engaged in 
its type of activity, and stimulation of participa- 
tion by members in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions; and (6) planning and development of 
pregrams of study and research for the type of 
activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4 (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as 
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a voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units 
as may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself regional, 
state, or local groups interested in the same field 
of library service or librarianship. Such groups 
may adm:t members who are not members of the 
division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as mem- 
bers all members of the Association who elect 
membership in that division according to the 
provisions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only mem- 
bers of this Association may be members of a 
division. 

(b) ALL members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article H, Sec. 5 of 
the Bylaws. Only personal members shall have 
the right to hald office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined by 
the Executive Board upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on author- 
ization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote of 
its members, to impose additional fees. Funds so 
collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragrapis (a)—(b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy, except as provided in Sec. 
2(b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Board; hold 
meetings: organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctiv2 name; appoint committees to function 
within the field of its activities; in general carry 
on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed 
by the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Association to the extent to which they 
are applicable. To guide the officers and mem- 
bers in conducting the affairs of a division which 
are peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a 
constitution and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such docu- 
ments shall provide appropriate rules governing 
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the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorcm, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the consti- 
tution and/or bylaws of the division of which it 
is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Asscciation or with 
those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this ar- 
ticle is amended shall comply with its provisions 
by the close of the next annual conference pro- 
vided at least ten months shall have elapsed, and 
otherwise by the close of the secand annual con- 
ference after such amendment. 


VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round 
tables under the following conditions: 
(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
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tion as a round table of any group of not less, 


than 50 members of the Association who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition of 
such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense 
on behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Association. 
| Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may be- 
come a member of any round table by complying 
with the requirements for membership. No per- 
son may vote in any round table unless a member 
of the same. The members of each round table 
shall, at its final session of each annual con- 
ference, choose officers to serve until the close 
of the next annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
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shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee of 
five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve un- 
til their successors are appointed. The Executive 
Board shall make an annual report to the Asso- 
ciation on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president with 
the advice of the Executive Board for overlap- 
ping terms of three vears each, the immediate 
past presidents of ths divisions, the president, 
the president-elect and the treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and the immediate past president of 
the Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation 
of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to ad- 
vise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittes, as the needs cf the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, rounc table, and committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Unless otherwise recommended by the 
Committee on Organization and approved by the 
Council, members of standing committees shall 
be appointed for terms of two years, and may be 
reappointed for a second and third but not a 
fourth consecutive term; but in no case shall a 
person serve on a committee for more than six 
consecutive years. Appointments shall be made 
in such manner as to provide continuity in mem- 
bership. 
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(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in coopera- 
tion with the divisions. When the functions of a 
subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division that division shall appoint the 
committee to carry them out and to serve as a 
subcommittee of the ALA committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing division 
for information and to the parent committee for 
action. When the functions would not fall within 
the scope of a single division, the subcommittee 
shall be appointed by and report to the parent 
committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual] Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
lerim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of a 
special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board which- 
ever has authorized such committee shall other- 
wise provide. The term of appointment for mem- 
bers of a special committee shall end with the 
adjournment of the annual conference unless the 
Council or Executive Board whichever has au- 
thorized such committees shall provide for a dif- 
ferent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment, except for the members of the 
nominating committees and any juries to make 
selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned upon notification 
to the Committee on Organization. 
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Sec. 5. Join? Committees. (a) The Council, on 


‘the recormmerdation of the Committee on Or- 


ganization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 


- when the functions of the proposed committee 


cannot bs appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be establ:shed only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the seme as the Conference Year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At a 
meeting prior to or during the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider zhe nominations and make its decisions 
as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shal] desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be alled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time ap- 
pointment to till out the unexpired term shall be 
made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the As-- 
sociation. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as In committes, may be taken by mail, provided 
all members are canvassed simultaneously. In 
case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shal. be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majority, 
the action shall fail. Each committee shall have 
the authority <o set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if 
no such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless reseived within 30 days from the day the 
text of the matter voted upon was mailed prop- 
erly addressed to those entitled to vote on the 
matter involved. l 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 
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Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects ‘sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may ex- 
penditures be budgeted in excess of the estab- 
lished income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 


Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bul- 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. I. Roberts Rules of Order Revised, in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in which 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Associa- 
tion. 





MAGAFILES 












5 r ` + f 3 
SIS 


The most pracfical and economical files 
for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 


Free sample MAGAFILE-—-with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman fallow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 © ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Catalog of the Yale Collection of Western Ameri- 
cana, published in 4 volumes with 55,500 cards, is new 


available at $185.00. This price will be increased to 
$225.00 after January 31, 1962. A prospectus is available 
from the publisher: 

G. K. Hall & Co., 97 Oliver St., Boston 10, Mass, 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


Ww 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


free on request 


Ww 


For the very best subscription 
service at competitive prices—ask 
about our ‘Till Forbidden IBM- 
RAMAC plan. 


Ww 
F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 
EAS 


Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 


-i 


SEASON’S 


GREETINGS 


from Bre Tw v 





THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


57 years experience 


One source for 
all your library books 


Catalogs on request f 


Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers December 1961 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


BALANCE SHEET-—-AUGUST 31, 1961 


ENDOWMENT Funps: 


52,505.21 


179,422.50 
392,877.29 


525,071.89 
500.00 
425.00 

372,829.50 
106.75 

6,407.02 
21,140.91 
7,341.32 
631,70 


14,394.39 
25,943.54 


Cash in agency account .o.seererecuene EEEE EAT T A ATE T EET EE 
Investments —at cost .....-. ee eee te EEEE E ree ane etek AEE pated E E drereetes REPRES s. 2,336,631.14 
Real Estate—at cost ....... ei wee a Duis iie atan ee eT ee Tere E T et ie AE E ee wae ERAEN 
Accounts Receivable—ALA ........ EEEE EA oaen wkesus owas Ce eee Tre) CETTE reer ‘nk 
Toran ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS ..,.s+ee0- ere ere ee ‘KC cea 55 ein watuncan ee Sirk eevene soe uuee ey T 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Cash in banks .ssassssasoossonesereo eT eer rer ry E TEE PEATE EREE EE ; 
Cash on hand „seesssaasessoresaersso ssriiseases nea wee errr ere ee EEEE LETNA EEEE NEEE S J datancey ša 
Cash on deposit sssssrseeo AEAEE Pe Tr ees evewexes gate a eine meds PG RRR ae ees Pe err re 
United States treasury bills .,.....0. err e EENE ENNE E E A etre eee bhi NERO ERR 
Checks uncollected ...... E Oe Sta Palle S Mae Redd weasels he ae N (paras tee oedaaee EE Sever tanto 4 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable P E EEE Wid Rae ETET eves Si eeke sua enews E EE EAS ‘ 
Advances to officers and staf members ....... tii weeeada ne ecese eae Vasu onus ee Tree errr rrr 
Prepaid expense .icsscceceuensesaens EEIT a E TT ‘ue anaes wwesmeaneus Spee eee eears 
Deferred charges .seeceeveaens ee eer Tee Doae daak RETETE rere errr errr eT ee peeetis ; 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $10,400.66 ........000005 a ee price ewe ees seaekewes we 
Inventory of postage, paper and supplies ......6ee rece ene Pi RET eaaa E EEE wae eal i 
Construction in process ssssrsssseens ree eee ERATA ET EE S AAT ETT be 


TOTAL Assers 


EnpowMmMen?r Funp BALANCES: 


Carnegie Fund 


392,863.16 


$ 136,072.55 


Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ,....... ESEL UO SE E R EEEE ETE . 2,607,216.42 
General Endowment Fund ...... pahan t ainean Sree er R Renee eae E T CEEE NESS aenean i 


Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ..s.-s.ceee (ikeetwerni hia nenas re Te ioe ey inane hana eee me 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund .......--. errr ee eer ere EE T EE EET E niksa P 
Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship Fund .....-.... eer re RETT PEPEE iphedaawacsad wae ewes 
Oberly Memorial Fund 


Herbert Putnam Honor Fund tonoa @onweune@eupaeueae eseweneeeeouvuadawverrepeenae ener eae peeouesceeanwreeeceonveon b@jeepetPeoeeenan L 
James L. Whitney Fund ea@g@aatmantceeeaneeeaneatraewenoetseeneaneaee oan tee vnvnaneaean ePevaneaereepoew ee# tee mau nea C S E E e e r aae 
TOTAL ENDOWMENT Funp Lraninitizs spestaentereeernavert owe ep eeaeaeaecaeupr eR Bevean CEE EE SE EE SE EE EE 2] SaAea Ree Rae ae t». 
GENERAL AND Spectat. FUNDS 

Endowment Fund payable @eanee eae eger e*@#@eeRB2 zt‘ *@eaeeeweaaeseGavedtce ae eaneseesve eeeataeasaaet eee ezpeaverenee er Reese ene t 
Miscellaneous accounts payable ....... dso, guano atacge E E OE T Sis eie ess Gere ead E pod cmieed ae 
General and Special Fund Balances .acseceecccccerccenenvvavessaes eT eT e ee ee ete PMNS å 
Torar LIABILITTES peen ee ne Peopeeceene rosvo ete eae E SOtasveGeeataaedcev eve ee rare eeetteevrsreave esteaaeetae ++ 


. GENERAL FUNDS 
Consolidated Income Summary 
September 1, 1960 to August 31, 1961 


Dues, Endowment, etc. 


Membership dues: 
Personal 
Institutional 
Special wesoscscceersss 
Life 
Affiliation 
Additional divisions 


eee terre ep ete eevre wee een eu ae Peete vttcavrarvr rg aabavr as wp ep ep eevee E E eke ese eoe EE eeao tae ertzarereoneasean-B te 
ener eheeh here ewe e nes tetene erate eR Pepe e nth ten eravrreeoe vn wre han etcepee He Bee eee tewn veer anrne A 


ecu een eeoevr nen tenet ravoavdayrpsoatan Pt Hee he trees awh ner neeoaeeen te ton ee senae err nae ee Oetevaneeseeouarenanve ee nee 


eeeerae eee aseceerweaeereeteaere ree eet eae t ee hee see eer tte ete eanaestaeet tae ee see esede ee easee et reeteeneenene sine 


SPSS TSHR HS Pasa se este asses reeset ov Ss et zraevex+r ae ea averse eve ee ret rrr eee reste eaesrkreeesesezreess 


168,520.41 


2,482.5] 


392,877.29 
3,337.60 


971,440,28 


Year Ended 


&31-61 


@Qeetervrewreve eee aaeesrer tec eOQeoasteen eee ewatreeee eo eee ebrre *e¢eup Peat tere eereseeae eve ene ettar *e eee ease sand 231,976.00 


82,289.50 
22,185.00 
49,212.94 
27.50 
9,865.50 





$2,961,436.14 


1,367,655.17 


$4,329,091 31 


$2,961 ,436.14 


1,367,655.17 


$4,329,091 .31 


Year Ended 
8-31-60 


$ 215,926.25 
75,854.60 
21,425.00 
11,780.00 

162.20 
8,970.80 
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fom, 


Endowment Funds 
Carnegie Corporation 
General RESP EPERUELERTERE TESTER EPEEEE EEE EEPE PTE eee 

Meribership Directory sales ..s.ssssresossesosrsssacsosresesersronseveserteesr sereersser EE ee 

Membership mailing list rental .... EE TE 

Midwinter Meeting registration ...... EEA EA EE EE 

Other income 


116,616.23 
4,775.63 
3,815.00 

559.58 
3,602.00 
10,273.32 


TOrrrrrrTrrrrt te rTrrrr rr err rere re Te eee eee ee ee ee eee eee 


L eananeou Pen t®owoeeve econ envene 


seh eeze 


535,198.20 
49,212.94 


TOTAL PULA RT OWRW ows widens 
Less—life membership dues trafd. to endowment ..... venues siaeaees eee ey: seunkas ES Cerrar inin 


Tora. Ce ee ee eee eneeenn renee eben wesees eer buevewr non esene pean enen re er t.v.s’ 485,985.26 





Sals of exhibit space 
Registration fees 
Program advertising .... 
Other income .......seveneeee ES ee err ee eT ee reo reet Cen TERETE Tier Cer ree CTE Tee AT * §60.382 


79,287.00 


College and Research Libraries .....essssesocanocevnusaneooss easain iea ika EERE horas ates errr Tee 
Library Resources and Technical Services ......... 
School Libraries: ...cercesscaccvccessevccersesenvccccevvecscnccesas eveesere paused Gaute tess s teens Meanie 6,544.50 
Top of the News ‘ 


soora eteeevaaenee wee batt ee naan ee ase sseawnaeeget en seoettn arene te tweens eavae 
Hospital and Institution Book Guide HOUR OP EPH M TEETH Oe Deeene Ce ee ed ve noeoe ene neee ri 
Tora. ean eanee er aetee wee ween ewmmanget ear eanKtine e-@eeaeean et ad a a¢nweeweeaan e@awn ana ee+enwaue aenenpenaea ae . 41,349.51 
ToraL GENERAL Funps INCOMR PEC HPO RE ERE HHP E TOR ERH HH Ee RAH HEB ED ee E E E sors mag eo pe unae EER- 630,985,34 


i Administration and Program 
Expenditure Budget Summary 


j Basic Budget ‘ 
Budget 
1960-61 


Executive Board, officera, etc. * 10,225.00 


xecutive offices ...... ipa vam sawarina kera an eee mwas KAN TA Oo EN PAIERA ae siorse ia cuee 80,828.00 
Division services veonrnogy*unopva' aoso or eee oeeenp ne per epee ae Anga eaeaenovacdea ee neeeta enrmneanvneaeed eer eee » 130,275.00 
Headquartera library sev eenpert ees eased eoveeaawvreere oun roth ee aersrrereestenae se ee eer eavereant hee ane een neee e'seave 20,573.00 
Washington Office aee at eweenne a+e eee eae eeew ee eee eer ovene recat eeveee ew nrerere @ewetae en tee tee eee a ean ¢ e 28,135.00 
Elections eesemeanneaeonvnas wane oe e ev eae TEETER ERELEOL ESOT eee ae . ene eee ewe nea eer ene ane 6,900.00 - 
Midwinter Meeting sPeenrnewe Pte wareunne ee ee ee enase Ce ee ee ee ee EEEREN] Pe oe t.e.. 4,880.00 
Membership records and directory areue eee weor e@¢eecenwhtneeeune t+@¢eeeaesethesaeratee . teag oe ee araeaaere r.. 39,962.00 
Building maintenance ee ee ed oe assa ee) 28,146.00 
Administrative services and supplies ee ee aes ane aesranneeenaeee nr eanepeoeos ohpe aor oe ese ree ee eaee ee naan ton eee 152,058.00 

Less—-Administrative Services Distributed CHRO TSAOHECHRHERECE EERE RHE OE FED aoe * eesetre eaeevne as etntee 86,851,.00* 

` Salary revision tisa ee oe | wa eeonee eee eer neo anae Hn eee ROR onan ahawcenvad was eee ee ee ane 16,857.00 
7 
TOTAL weeeeteesaren eet semeeerexe CSP EHS TCH EAH EES SSR HARE ESEH Ee PEED Reese RTT EHH REERO ESHER ETE eeoaeeus 431,988.00 
_ Other Program Budgets 
Division programs eee eee ee eeaataetreereet te ezaeeeerrene @eteoenataeeeetranaceaese *tPeeeanee eae teeeecerar eo ee anrane een eve 29,884.00 
ALA committees preetCuteoonuaea owned eee eee ee eee eee ee eee ee er ee ee ee ee eee ee ee s.o.» ae . 24,435.00 
Division periodical subsidies Cr ee athe ee | ee ee oe 13,876.00 
ToraL aavnasagnputoo enee eens . seen eeenernaer ned wae a.s: titer ere hw em eveeneom rari nenva 68,195.00 
Other Budgeted Items 
Bulletin subsidy eevurateee arteeo ònaason aoe aaa th peeeetr hates wastes oereenteseooetensentoue eee trine... 13,935.00 
Clerical pool (EENES EEE E E S E E E] LEE OE EE E E aes Pees bre ostur vva ciiyoa Ror ee tee boor Atho opan yopo ethvubton ae e 7,500,00 
National Library Week ...... PERT seven ee netensenseeeseee AEC O Raa eee ye tack Made Meaduar Ap ati ie eae 4,860.00 
Operating reserve oan ener rennbesene mea aseo’ annosoenano EAEEREN REET eee COCO Re TODOS eRe eee 5,000.00 
Accounting Feasibility Study wnreemnpernneouvader taupoo *anveese ne apeee ewes ee ee ESEEERETENERE] eens 1,000.00 
Executive Directors discretionary fund ..csscsescssceesecssevences PEREA EET E EERE E 5,728.00 
Tora. ay ob WS alee E bia 6 ere AA oe Gieeie Baca ab alee be EE seeaee ene ween ee ee ee) eee eee 37,163.00 
TOTAL ADMINISTHATION AND PROGRAM Joccescnercccecsceccsuessavenucnsauss ee senens +e 


tet eeeee -$ 537,346.00 
* credit 


In addition to General Funds receipts and dis- $604,849; Special Activities 


117,328.64 
4,766.03 
1,867.16 
1,095.98 
3,562.00 

` 6,494.44 


469,232.50 
11,780.00 


457,452.50 


65,593.50 
16,701.76 
3,890.01 
913.10 


87,898.37 


_ 16,008.52 . 


3,641.39 
5,189.06 
10,844.30 
26.70 


35,709.97 


$ 580,260.84 


! ` 


Actual at 
8-31-61 


$ 7,534.96 
82,903.26 
135,163.58 
21,770.53 
27,482.99 
7,049.08 
5,745.02 
41,347.05 
27,276.78 
163,612.69 
103 ,559.90* 


aaaea 


416,326.04 


26,595.87 
25,944.94 
9,301.29 


- 61,842.10 


‘ 13,945.00 
6,109.13 
5,011.69 


1,088.55 


26,154.36 


$ 504,322.50 


(including An- 


bursements detailed above, the Association re- 


ceived income from the following main sources: 
Publishing Funds (including ALA Bulletin), 
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nual Conference), $201,089; Special . Projects, 
$819,152. Expenditures in these categories were 
$514,005, $86,619 and $703,638, respectively. 
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FOR SALE | 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 


our specialities. Foreign books and periodicals cur- 
rent and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, 
White Plains, N.Y.. 

-LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
12 oz. bottle-—-$3.00, Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889, 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale, Abrahams Magazine 
Services. Serials Dept:, 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service, Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.: Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc... .) Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. va 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


. translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 


eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each 
$2.00. Write for free catalog of other translations. 
Translation Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 3, 


N.Y. i 
PERIODICALS BOUGHT & SOLD. Over 20,000 
titles stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 


- unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 


ton 20, Mass. j i 

SEARCH SERVICE OFFERED. We have a good 
start on any want list-by having on hand over 200,000 
scholarly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Cata- 
logues issued. Request yours. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 
215 Main St, Port Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX Christian Science Monitor (New Eng., East 
& West Edit.) $10 per yr. (monthly); $5—’60 
Annual; $10 per yr., Cumulated (’°61—6 mos. & An- 
nual); Binders $2. 1725 Kings Rd. (A), Corvallis, 


Ore. 

HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS LOCATED. Many schol- 
arly titles on hand. Millions more available through 
world wide contacts. Book Land, Box 74561R, Los 
Angeles 4, Calif. i 
» ORDER & ACQUISITION LIBRARIAN—-Send for 
our list of current new books from major publishers. 
We buy selected titles from many sources in odd lots. 
Our corisolidation offers you major savings in the 
technical, professional and trade areas—35% to 55% 
off list. Send ‘today. Debmark Book Company, P.O. 
Box 41, Riverside, N.J. , 

BUSINESS METHODS INDEX, monthly interna- 
tional coverage books, pamphlets, articles, etc., over 
25,000 entries annually. Sample $1.50. Box 453, 
Ottawa, Can. l 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Back issues of: Amer. Anthropologist; 
Annual Rpts., Bulls. Bur. Amer, Ethnology; Jour. 
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Amer. Folklore; Western Folklore; Southern Folk- 
lore Q.; N.Y. Folklore Q.; Southwestern Jour. Anthro. 
Robert A. Black, Dept. of Anthro’y, Univ. Wis., 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. i 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. Crusade, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed free. 1 issue $1.00; 9 is- 
sues, yearly $6.00, Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station 
G., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to ene free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues na- 
tionwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Washington 4, D.C. 


east 


POSITION OF HEAD LIBRARIAN will soon open 
up in Bernardsville (N.J.) library. Attractive town in 
Somerset County. Library of about 25,000 volumes 
serves large geographic area with small but growing 
population. Looking for young man or woman with 
several years’ good experience to accept challenge of 
making study of long-range direction of library and 
putting it into effect. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. For information, write and send resume 
to Robert W. Locke, Pres. Bernards Library As- 
sociation, Bernardsville, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—For resort community 
on Long Island’s North Shore. Salary $6500-$8900 in 
8 steps. N.Y. State retirement. Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Newly created position. Beginning build- 
ing program for 2 libraries. Apply: Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir. Northport Public Library, Northport, N.Y. 

NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has positions 
for field librarians for public, school library service— 
also Bookmobile Librarian. Attractive salaries de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. 
McKinlay, Head Public and School Library Services 
Bureau, Division of State Library, Lalor and Jersey 
Sts., Trenton 10, N.J. i 

ARE YOU QUALIFIED to serve as Adult Services 
Consultant for one of the most stimulating and 
forward-looking library situations in the United 
States? This position has unlimited opportunities for 
a librarian with initiative and vision. Consultant will 
serve as Coordinator of Adult Services for 40 mem- 
ber libraries, and will be free to develop any type of 
program in cooperation with the Library Directors. 


. Requirements: Library Science degree, plus six (6) 


years experience, three (3) of which must be in Adult 
Services. Salary range: minimum $8250, maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: liberal 
vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, Social Se- 
curity, New York State Retirement and Health In- 
surance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. Lillian C. Van 
Mater, Director, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton 
Ave., Hempstead, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for Long Island Com- 
munity of 50,000. Beginning salary up to $7000. 
Minimum qualifications 2 years experience, L.S. De- 
gree. B-173 . 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—Summit, New Jer- 
sey public schoole-——January 1. Salary range: $4700- 
$9550. Beginning salary up to $7900 depending on 
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traming and experience. Degree in library science 
required. New library September 1962. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write Superintendent of 
Sckools, 97 Maple St., Summit, N.J. 

COORDINATOR OF ADULT SERVICES to super- 
vise reference and circulation department heads, 
bock selection audio-visual and adult education serv- 
ices and carry out other administrative duties dele- 
gatəd by chief librarian. Salary will be discussed. 
Apply: Arthur Kissner, Librarian, Public Library, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARY DIRECTOR I: Massa- 
pequa Public Library. Base salary $7380, more with 
experience. Minimum requirements: New York State 
Prcefessional Librarian’s Certificate plus two years’ 
experience. New York State Employees Retirement 
System, Social Security, hospital benefit coverage 
available. Apply to:: Wharton H. Miller, Director, 
Massapequa Public Library, 523 Central Ave., 
Massapequa, N.Y. 

ADRIANCE MEMORIAL LIBRARY will need 
librarians (Junior and Senior) for Adult work Janu- 
ary 1, 1962. Salary open—Depending on qualifica- 
tioms. Write Mrs. Charles A. Butts, Chairman of 
oo Committe, 130 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, 

southeast 
HEAD LIBRARIAN-—Small public library is ex- 
pamding to serve growing area in and around 
Picayune, Mississippi, population 8000, tung tree 
capital of the world, near romantic old New Orleans. 
New building is being planned and construction is 
imminent. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
sor. Requirements: Library Degree, experience. 
Write: Mrs. C. A. Murray, Box 89, Picayune, Miss. 

SERIALS CATALOGER—Position open in large 
sckolarly library. Some knowledge of one or more 
foreign languages necessary. Fringe benefits. For 
further information apply The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore 18, Md.. 

LIBRARIAN IV (Technical Processing) position 
now open with Arlington County (Virginia) Depart- 
ment of Libraries, a progressive system with pro- 
fessional staff in Washington suburb of 170,000 pop- 
ulstion. Salary range $6040-——$7300. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Fifth year library science degree required, 
ples considerable experience in professional library 
work, including at least 3 years in technical process- 
ing and 1 year in a public library. Apply to: Jack 
H. Foster, Director of Personnel, Court House, Ar- 
lington 1, Va. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN wanted for Orange 
County, Fla. New transit-type, air-conditioned Ger- 
stenslager bookmobile. Capable driver-assistant and 
some page help provided. Library degree and experi- 
enze required. Salary open. Apply: Clara E. Wendel, 
Director, Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS. Two positions in 
general Reference Department of Public Library 
near Philadelphia. L.S. degree required. Starting 
salary depending on qualifications. Submit resume 
of education and experience, Write: Box B-180. 


southwesi 


SCOTTSDALE needs a librarian. Apply if you like 
books and people; know library procedure, have a li- 
brary degree; want a challenging job; and will be 
happy in exploding Arizona community. Write Robert 
J. McNutt, City Manager, 133 East Main St., Scotts- 


dale, Ariz. 
TEXAS STATE LIBRARY needs Field Consul- 
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tant for rural library development program under 
LSA, including supervision of bookmobile and other 
extension demcnstrations, werk with trustees, librar- 
ians, county officials and citizen groups planning 
new and improved library service, plan and con- 
duct workshops, general advisory aid in library man- 
agement, Fifth year degree from ALA accredited 
school. Minimum of five years experience in county, 
regional, public library extension with administra- 
tion or supervision duties; bookmobile experience es- 
sential. Personal car used, mileage reimbursement 
and per diem; same reimbursement for attendance 
at professional associations. Range of $5406 to $5894; 
starting salary dependent on qualifications. Social 
Security, state retirement, 2 weeks vacation, 12 days 
sick leave annually, group hospitalization available. 
Headquarters ct new State Library building in beau- 
tiful, hilly, weoded Austin, university and cultural 
center, nearby lake recreation areas. Apply to Wil- 
liam K. Peace, Acting Director-Librarian, Texas State 
Library, Austin 11, Tex. 

ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN to promote and 
further develop program in new building. Fifth year 
degree required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: J. A. Houston, Personnel Director, City of 
Waco, Waco, Tex. 


midwest 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR of county library system 

in thriving Red River Valley community. Excellent 

Opportunity to gain experience in all phases of the 

library field. Salary from $5000 depending on training 

a experience, Write Gerald Knudson, Crookston, 
inn. 

CATALOG, FIRST ASSISTANT. Beginning salary 
up to $6721 depending on experience, with annual in- 
crements to $7565, Credit for military experience. Li- 
brary degree, two years experience required. Sick 
leave, Social Security and good retirement plan. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

CATALOG FIRST ASSISTANT with good future 
possibilities. Chicago North Shore suburb. New li- 
brary building in June 1961. L.S. degree required. 
Age limit 42. 3744-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, sick 
leave and retirement benefits. Salary open. Contact 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

ST. CLAIR SHORES Public Library has a position 
open for a Librarian II, A degree from an accredited 
ibrary school and two years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Beginning salary $5616 increasing to 
$6370 by the end of 42 months. Vacation, sick leave, 
group insurance, Social Security, and pension. Civil 
Service requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg, Librarian, St. Clair Shores Public 
Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair Shores, 


Mich. 

REFERENCE-CATALOGER for newly remodeled 
library near two of Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Op- 
portunity for recent or not-so-recent library school 
graduate to help build community programs. Indus- 
trial community. Four weeks paid vacation after first 
year. Excellent state retirement system. Salary $4000- 
$5000, depending on qualifications. Position open. 
Write Box B-17]. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library serving 
20,000 in Michigan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula. Here 
you will find community recognition, excellent out- 
door sports area and unlimited opportunities to par- 
ticipate in community activities. Able, congenial staff. 
Benefits: good administrative experience, 5-day week, 
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Social Security, retirement, sick leave and hospitaliza- 
tion. Requirements: L.S. degree and 2 years public 
library experience. Write to: Paul Willson, First Na- 
tional Bank, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER, on the Booklist staff. 
To read and evaluate adult books in all subject areas, 
select titles for entry in the Booklist, and write anno- 
tations for these selected. Qualifications: Degree from 
an accredited library school; library experience in 


~working with adult books and patrons, preferably in 


a public library; wide reading background; ability to 
evaluate books and their use in a library; ability to 
write concise deseriptive and evaluative annotations. 
Salary, $6126. Vacation, 22 working days. Send appli- 
cation with full details of education, training, and 
experience to Edna Vanek, Editor, The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, H. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. REVIEWER, for newly 
established position on the Booklist staff. To read and 
evaluate juvenile books in all subject areas and at all 
age levels, select titles for entry in the Booklist, and 
write annotations for those selected. Qualifications: 
Degree from an accredited library school; library ex- 
perience in working with children and books in either 
a public or school library; wide reading background 
and good knowledge of children’s literature; ability 
to evaluate children’s books and their use in a li- 
brary; ability to write concise, descriptive and evalua- 
tive annotations. Salary $6126-$7158. Vacation, 22 
working days. Send application with full details of 
education, training, and experience to Edna Vanek, 


‘Editor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulle- 


tin, American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, IN. 

CATALOGER with some acquisitions, circulation 
and reference work. Library school graduate prefer- 
ably with university library experience interested in 
the bibliographical side of librarianship. Social Secu- 
ritý, group life insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
TIAA retirement, faculty status, opportunity for 
study. $5250. Apply: Miss Marie K. Lawrence, Li- 
brarian, Notre Dame Law School Library, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

PONTIAC PUBLIC LIBRARIES: New Position 
open. Director of the North Oakland Library Co- 
operative, a contract cooperative recently established 
to improve public library collections and services in 
Northern Oakland County, Michigan. Currently has 
five member libraries. Director will be a member of 
Pontiac library staf and work half-time or more 
on N.O.L.C., and part-time on other professional 
duties. Classification, Librarian I. Salary $5870- 
$7120. B.A. and 5th year library degree, with experi- 
ence to be evaluated (preferably some in Consultant 
field). Car and driving license. Excellent working 
conditions, very congenial staf, proximity to Detroit 
—an attractive job for some attractive person. Apply 
to: Miss Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac Pub- 


Ņ lic Libraries, 60 East Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—Assist- 
ant for Membership Promotion. Library school degree 
and 3-5 years’ experience. Experience in public re- 
lations useful. Ability to write interesting copy and 
to bring creative approach to membership promotion 
desirable. Beginning salary $7224. Apply David H. 
Clift, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN with L.S. degree plus some 
experience to supervise staff of 7 in pleasant college 
city of 12,749. Starting salary $4800-$5300. Social Se- 
curity, l-mo. vat., retirement, sick leave, 40 hr. wk. 


Apply: Miss Elsie Munro, pres. Board of Trustees, 
Albion Public Library, Albion, Mich. 

ADULT SERVICES: Versatile library school grad- 
uate urgently needed for rapidly expanding library 
services in pleasant, progressive, fast-growing com- 
munity of 15,000. Varied duties include reference, 
cataloging, public relations, and work with groups. 
Salary open; vacation 2 to 4 weeks; Secial Security 
and municipal retirement; hospital and surgical in- 
surance partly paid. Apply Miss Edith Dudgeon, Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

FIRST ASSISTANT FOR general reference, art 
and circulation work. L.S. degree. New modern li- 
brary opened in September. Fully air conditioned— 
all the conveniences! Good possibilities for future. 
You will be happy you applied! Salary open. Evan- 
ston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 

SUPERVISOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK: Involves 
supervision of the main Children’s Room, correlation 
of library activities with children including book 
selection, schoo] and extension service. Excellent op- 
portunity for experimenzation and program develop- 
ment. Required 5th year degree from an ALA ac- 
credited library school, 4 years experience. Beginning 
salary $5700-$6000. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population with two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Ind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN: To develop a 
program of service to adolescents including selection 
of books and vocational materials for the Young 
Modern’s Collection, working with youth organiza- 
tions and local high school and junior high school 
projects. Requires 5th year library degree. Beginning 
salary $4920-$5280. Library serves metropolitan area 
of 82,000 population wich two branches, large new 
bookmobile. 40 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization plan, retirement and Social 
Security. Apply Leon I. Jones, Muncie Public Li- 
brary, Muncie, Ind. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Challenging position 
for library school graduate in an attractive air-condi- 
tioned suburban public library ten miles west of 
Chicago, Offers excellent opportunity for someone 
with interest and imagination to organize and extend 
this department’s services. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 35-hour, 5-day 
week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, municipal retire- 
ment plus Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Vernell D. 
Preiss, Librarian, River Forest Public Library, River 
Forest, Il]. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIES KEY LEADERSHIP PO- 
SITION: System of 33 junior and senior high school 
libraries in Cleveland raquires an Assistant Head. 
Book selection, central clearing house work and 


_ supervision by Public Library under a contract with 


Cleveland Board of Education. Remarkable oppor- 
tunity for excellent supervisory experience in this 
field. Strong school library experience essential. 
Salary range $6560-$8000. Address: Personnel Super- 
visor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
CATALOGER: Reading knowledge of French and 
German required. Faculty status, college vacations, 
good retirement system. Monthly salary begins at 
$600 without experience, and 11 months’ work is cus- 
tomary. Write details of education and experience to: 
Director of Libraries, [linois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Ill. Position now open. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIAN POSITION AVAILABLE, 
November. Salary 35000-86000 depending upon quali- 
fications and experience. Month vacation and usual 
benefits. Provides good experience for future advance- 
ment. Headquarters, -bookmobile, and 4 stations. Cir- 
culation over 200,000. Write: Raymond Baetke, Presi- 
dent Scott County Library Board, Eldridge, Iowa. 

STAFF FOR NEW BUSINESS AND TECHNOL. 
OGY DIVISION. Head of Division—Librarian IV 
with some administrative experience, Librarian IH 
professional assistants with no experience. Cataloger 
Beginning salary and classification dependent upon 
experience. Excellent working conditions, 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Blue Cross, excellent State re- 
tirement plan. Apply to Librarian, Columbus Public 
Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for 
beginning and experienced librarians in processing, 
yeference and extension work. Beginners enter at 
$5574. Salary for experienced librarians ranges up 
to $8414 depending upon nature and extent of ex- 


perience. Michigan Civil Service provisions govern. | 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, . 


Acting State Librarian, 
Lansing. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L.S. degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Salary scale: $5556-$6252. Vacation, sick 
leave, hospitalization insurance, and retirement bene- 
fits. Write: Kathryn J. Flynn, Librarian, Shorewood 
_ Public Library, 2209 E. Capitol Dr., Shorewood 11, 


Wis. 

STATE OF IDAHO has position open immediately 
for State Librarian. Graduate Library degree and 
five years of responsible library experience including 
at least one year as a librarian in charge of a 
medium-sized library or in charge of a major divi- 
sion of a large library required. Administrative and/ 
. or professional experience in state or county library 
work is desirable. Salary $8500. Fringe benefits are: 
retirement program, annual leave; hospitalization and 
life insurance policy are totally paid by the state. 
Write Mrs. Glenn Balch, Chairman Idaho State Li- 
brary Board, 1114 Houston Rd., Boise, Idaho. 
“THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY an- 
nounces two important vacancies in its Service to 
Youth: i 

Coordinator of Work with Youth (Librarian V): 
System-wide staff responsibility for all services to 
youth (preschool through high school), including 
program and book selection, and with considerable 
emphasis on staff training and development. Salary: 
$9060-$10,920. Eight years of experience required 
beyond the MLS (at least five in the area of service 
to children and youth; at least two in an administra- 
tive aran) ‘ 

Young Adult Librarian (Librarian HI). Central 
Youth Library. Responsibility for selection and 
maintenance of young adult book collection, pro- 
gramming for young adults, working with organiza- 
tions concerned with young adults, and service to 
individual young adult readers. Salary: $6612-$7920. 
Five years of experience required beyond the MLS 
(at least two in the area of young adult services). 

Examination for both positions consists of evalua- 
tion of training and experience. Application forms 
may be obtained by writing Examining Division, City 
Service Commission, Room 701, City Hall, Milwaukee 
2, Wis., and must be completed and filed by De- 
cember 30, 1961. 


Michigan State Library, 
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GENESEE COUNTY LIBRARY. Two openings for 
general adult assistants. Library degree required. 
Vacation, sick leavé, retirement plan and other bene- 
fits. Apply: Genesee County Library, 4195 W. Pasa- 
dena, Flint 4, Mich. 


far west 
ASSISTANT CATALOGER in a rapidly develop- 
ing university library, experience helpful but not nec- 
essary. Salary $4980 and position open now. Circula- 
tion and Serials Librarian in research library; back- 
ground ar.d experience in biology and agriculture de- 
sirable. Salary $4980 and position open November 1, 
1961. Apply: Mr. Edwin T. Coman, Jr., University 
Librarian, University of California, Riverside, Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA library sys- 
tem has two professional openings. Librarian [-— 
Childrer’s Division, Librarian 1—Reference Division, 
5-step salary scale ($432-$526) with- automatic ad- 
vancemen: to 2nd step after 6 months. 40-hour, 5- 
day work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vaca- 
tion, Social Security, state retirement, and health in- 
surance. For application and details write Director 
of Library Service, Public Library of Stockton and 
San Joaquin County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stock- 
ton 2, Calif. i ag 

LIVERMORE SCHOOL DISTRICT is seeking a 
school librarian with administrative ability to set up 
and deve.op libraries in kindergarten-6th and 7th- 
8th grade schools. Applicant must, qualify for Cali- 
fornia School Librarian credential. Apply to Dr. Mel- 
ville J. Homfeld, Superintendent of Schools, Liver- 
eee School District, 2247 First St. Livermore, 

alif. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS: for general reference 
work in public library. Requires graduation from a 
recognized college or uniyersity supplemented by 
one year of graduate study in an accredited library 
school. No experience required, however, credit on 
salary scele given for experience. Salary $4716-$5652, 
good retirement system, three weeks vacation, paid 
sick leave, and other benefits. Community of 100,000, 
60 miles east of Los Angeles. New air-conditioned 
central library, three new branch libraries, No writ- 
ten exam nation required. Apply: Civil Service Board, 
431 Cour: St., San Bernardino, Calif. 

JOB OPPORTUNITIES with the City of San 


Diego library system. Positions available in refer- 


ence, children’s, and technical services. Outstanding > 


employee perquisites include annual vacation, sick 
leave, health insurance. Range of $5236 to $6384, 
starting salary open depending on qualifications, In- 
quire A. A, Bigge, Room 453, 1600 Pacific Highway, 
San Diego, Calif. 
DIVERSIFIED WORK! professional growth! a 
new modern library! All this adds up to beginning a 
professional library career and a rounded preparatioh 


for advanced library job opportunities. The new - 


Community Library Center, of the City of San Lean- 
dro, is extending this offer to you if you have—~a 
certificate in library science from an ALA approved 


A 


school or if you are a student who is about to com- 


plete his academic work. We can hire at any step of 
the $405-$495 monthly salary range. Two newly 
created jobs are vacant now. For additional informa- 
tion—Write, Wire or Call the Personnel Office, City 
Hall, San Leandro, Calif. . 

REFERENCE LIBRARIANS! Want to have a 
part in one of the most modern and progressive li- 
brary services in the United States? Want to come 
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to California? The San Joaquin Valley Information 
Service, serving over 180 libraries in 6 central Cali- 
fornia counties, is looking for a Reference Librarian 
with two years of reference experience—a good im- 
agination—and a lover of adventure! For more de- 
tails write Director, San Joaquin Valley Information 
Service, 2420 Mariposa, Fresno 21, Calif. 

COME TO ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA, and enjoy 
our beautiful, new, fully carpeted, air-conditioned 
building, with music everywhere. Librarian I—Chil- 
dren’s Division. Salary $430-$523 in five steps. First 
increase after six months. Congenial staff. M.S.L.S. 
from accredited library school. Some experience 
desirable, but will consider recent graduate with 
outstanding qualifications. Call, write, or see: Homer 
L. Fletcher, City Librarian, Arcadia, Calif. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for Public Library in 
a city of 18,700. Library degree, two or more years 
executive experience. Starting salary $530. New build- 
ing under consideration. California state pension, 
Social Security, paid vacation, and sick leave. Apply 
Colton Public Library, Colton, Calif. 


pacific northwest 


FLEXIBILITY. We can adjust to fit your experience: 
reference, bookmobile, or? Children’s Department 
Director. New position, opportunity for creative de- 
velopment of service. Both positions, salary open. 
Alfred R. Kraig, South Puget Sound Regional Li- 
brary, Olympia, Wash. 

HEAD OF ADULT SERVICES to direct service 
to adults. Requires fifth year library degree. Begin- 
ning salary $5900. Usual fringe benefits. Direct in- 
quiries to Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, Librarian, Great 
Falls Public Library, Great Falls, Mont. 

POSITION OPEN. County Librarian for beautiful 
new library in fine climate of Central Oregon. Near 
excellent recreational facilities. Population 9375. 
Regional library system, bookmobile service through- 
out county. Candidate must be a graduate of an 
accredited library school. Salary $5000. Fringe bene- 
fits, one month’s vacation. Apply: Emile Bachand, 
Chairman, Library ‘Board, Crook County Library, 
Prineville, Ore. 

HURRY-HURRY-HURRY. Only two positions 
open: Librarian IV field consultant based in beautiful 
Salem with travel assignments throughout Oregon, 
starting salary $500 per month; Librarian IT, Chil- 
dren’s Librarian, starting salary $440, based at La- 
Grande, friendly college town in eastern Oregon sur- 
rounded by mountains, to give children’s services in a 
tricounty area under an LSA project. Write immedi- 
ately to Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, Oregon 
State Library, Salem, Ore. 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPT., in 5-County library 
covering 15,000 square miles of Washington’s most 
exciting area—cattle country, the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the Columbia Basin, 3 Bookmobiles, 3 Regional 
Centers, 28 Branches. Work with rural people in this 
new, widely heralded library system established by 
LSA Demonstration. Extension experience required. 
Salary Range $6144-$7440. Reply to Director, North 
Central Regional Library, 310 Douglas St. Wenat- 
chee, Wash. 


hawaii 


STATE LIBRARIAN to administer publie library 
services program for the State of Hawaii. Requires 
BLS and 6 years professional library experience, 4 
years in an administrative capacity. Salary: $11,064- 


$13,440 per year. Contact Dept. of Personnel Services, 
825 Mililani St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

LIBRARIAN II for young adult: section in Wai- 
luku, Maui. Requires BLS and one year professional 
experience. Salary: $5328-$6468. Write to: Depart- 
ment of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St, Hono- 
lulu 13, Hawaii. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN I for extension and 
bookmobile services in Honolulu and Children’s Li- 
brarian III for central library in Lihue, Kauai. Re- 
quires BLS and one year (I) or three years (IH) 
professional children’s library experience. Salaries: 
$5328-$6468 (I) and $5468-$7860 (III). Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN III for processing sec- 
tion in Honolulu. Requires BLS and three years cata- 
loging experience. Salary $6468-$7860. Write to: 
Department of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


canada 


LIBRARIAN 3. Senior cataloguer required by Uni- 
versity of Toronto Library. Minimum qualifications 
are university degree, professional degree from an 
accredited library school, 5 years professional cata- 
loguing experience in a university library, a working 
knowledge of LC classification, and some supervisory 
experience. Salary range $5875 to $7200. Annual 
vacation 21 working days. Pension plan and usual 
benefits. Apply to the Chief Librarian, University 
of Toronto. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MATURE WOMAN «sans degrees but constant 
study seeks responsible position in small town li- 
brary, heart of Farm erea, outer space or college 
town. 15 yrs. top practical work experience of large 
City Public Library too, type, files, some shorthand. ` 
Work with public and highly detailed work. Write 
Box B-177-W. 

ADM. POSITION head of college lib., assoc. in 
univ. lib., or dir. undergrad. lib. program. Man, 12 
years lib. exp., 8 in admin. Also business & teaching 
exp. MA Lib. Wife also :ibn. 3 grade school children. 
Available June 1962. Write: Box B-178-W. 

YOUNG MAN, A.B., 32, available January 1. 
One and one-half years experience as medical-pa- 
tients’ librarian in large midwestern state hospital. 
Desirous of a position near ALA-approved library 
science graduate school. Write: B-179-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


Effective in the January 1962 issue, classi- 
fied advertising will be $1.25 a printed 
line; ALA members 75¢. This will apply 
to all ads in this issue, regardless of date 
they were placed. 
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: Index to Volume 55—1961 
PART I: INDEX TO THE ALA BULLETIN, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1961 


AASL~American Association of School Librarians 
ASL—American Association of State Libraries 
ACRL—Association of College and Research Libraries 
AHIL-~Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
ALTA--Ameracan Library Trustee Association 


ASD—Aduht Services Division 


CSD—Children’s Services Division 


Access To LIBRARIES, 497-99 
ALA and the Segregation Issue (ed.), 
485-86; Oboler itr., 608-09 
ALA policy, Rossell ltr., 477-78 
Annual conf. action, 720 
Intellectual Freedom Com. rpt. to Coun- 
cil at annual conf., 718-19; Midwinter 
Mtg. action, 233 
ACCREDITATION, 705; Accreditation in Li- 
brary Education, Morton, 876-79; As- 
Beciations for, 708; Standards and Stat- 
ure in Librarianship, Wight, 871-75 
Accreditation, ALA Com. on, Midwinter 
tg., 244 
ADOUNIsTRATION: ALA program activities, 
732-03; Performance Budgeting for the 


Library, Maybury, 46-53; personnel, 
734; Politics of Budgeting, Shirley, 
815-17 


ADULT EDUCATION: Adult Books in Public 
Libraries, 651-52; ALA program activi» 
tes, 700; University Across the Street, 
Eoyt, 413-14 

Adalt Education, Office for, grant, 711 

Adult Services, standards, 704 

Adalt Services Diy.: 

ALA program activities, 700 
Conf. Highlights, 722.23 
Grants, 711 

Midwinter Mtg., 236 
Officers 1961-62, 746 

AGING, 227; “Library Family” in Indiana, 
Eogers, 885-90; Liat on, 578-79; Pub- 
lication, 785; Public library role in, 
734; Regional conf. on educ. for, 909- 
10; White House Conf., 300 

ALA committees: appointments, 774-75; 
chairmen, 775 

ALA Program Activities, 697-711; Odell 
itr., 849 

Amendments to the ALA Constitution and 
Bylaws, proposed, 452-54 

American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, 708 

American Asean. of School Librarians: 
ALA program activities, 698, 707, 708, 
709; Conf. Highlights, 723; grants, 7112; 
Midwinter Mtg., 236-37 

American Assn. of State Libraries: Conf, 
Highlights, 723.24; grants, 711; Mid. 
winter Mtg., 237; officers 1961-62, 750 

American Book Publishers Council, 709 

American Education Week, 762 

American Jaw libraries, 760-61 

Anerican Library Mission to Russia, July- 
Aug. cover; first rpt., 621-24 

Anerican Library Trustee Association: 
ALA program activities, 707; Council 
action on petition at annual conf., 720; 
officers 1961-62, 749-50 

Anerican School Counselor Assn., 708 

American Standards Assn., 708 

American Textbook Publishers Inst., 709; 
grant, 711 

Arkara, Univ. of, Inst. of Librarianship, 
"05; grant, 710 

Arnouncing the 1961 ALA Awards, Cita- 
tions, and Scholarships, Slocum, 63-66 

Arnouncing the 1962 ALA Awards, Cita- 
sions, and Scholarships, Slocum, 897- 
500 

Archer, Leonard B., Itr., 671-72 

Asheim, Lester, Reading and the Newer 
Media, 148-52 
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LAD—Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 

PLA—Pblic Library Association 

RSD—Referenée Services Division 
RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 


YASD—Young Adult Services Division 


Asheim, Lester, appointed to International 
Relations Office, 514 

Asia Found. Travel Grant, 710 

Asia Project, ALA program activities, 699- 
700; grants, 710 

Assistance to Smal! Community Libraries, 
grant, 710 . 

Association of College and Research Li- 
braries: ALA program activities, 703, 
706, 707; Conf Highlights, 724-25; 
Found, Grants Project, 710; Midwinter 
Mtg., 237-38 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries: 

ALA program activities, 707 

Conf, Highlights, 725-26 

Exceptional Service Citation, 1961 re- 
cipient, 738-39 

Midwinter Mtg., 238 

Officers, 823 

Astbury, Effie C., Canadian Library In- 
quiry, 818-20 


Audio-Visual Com., ALA, 700; annual - 


conf, action, 732; Midwinter Mig., 244 
AUDIO- VISUAL MATERIALS: 

ALA program activities, 697-98 

Available from fdqrs, library, B40 

Conference, 142 

Film on new hders., 431 

Films, 783-84 : 

List of films fer public libraries, 700 

Handbook, 700 

LC archive of recorded poetry and Hit- 
erature, check list, 388 

Why and How of Film Circuits, Gosh- 
kin, 545-48; Gregory ltr., 670 

Augusta’s New Main Library Euilding, 

Cochran, 621-24 ` 

Aurianne Children’s Book Award, 1961, 
64; 1962, 898; 1961 recipient, 738 

Automation without Fear, Shera, 787-94 

AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS, 

701 

Announcing 1962, 63-66 

Announcing 1962, 897-900 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries Exceptional Service Cita- 
tion, 1961 recipient, 738-39 

Aurianne Child-en’s Book Award, 64, 
898; 1961 recipient, 738 

Beta Phi Mu Award, 65, 899; recipient, 
737, photo 738 

Caldecott Medal, 64, 359-60, 998; 1961 
recipient, 738 

Clarence Day Award, 63, 897; 196] re- 
cipient, 736-37 (photo) 

E. P. Dutton-Jshn Macrae Award, 66, 
900; 1961 recipient, 737 (photo) 

Exhibits Round Table Award, 65, 899 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 66, 900; 
1961 recipient, 739 

Grolier Society Award, 64, 858; 1961 
recipient, 737 (photo) 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodi- 
cal Award, 64, 898; 1961 recipient, 
737-38 (photo) 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 66, 899- 
900; 1961 recipient, 738 (photo) 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 66, 
900; 1961 recipients, 739 

John Newbery Medal, 63-64, 359-60, 898; 
1961 recipient, 738 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award, 63, 897; 
1961 recipient, 736 (photo) 


Library Literature Award, 64 

Margaret Mann Citation, 65, 899; 1961 
recipient, 738, photo 739 

Melcher Scholarship, 66, 900; 1961 re- 
cipient, 739 i 

Melvil Dewey Medal, 63, 897-98; 1961 
recipient, 736, photo 737 

1961 recipients, 736-39 

Oberly Memorial Award, 65; 1961 re- 
cipient, 737 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature, 899 s 

Trustee Citations, 65, 899; 1961 recipi- 
ents, 738 (photo) 

Wabcock, George C., ltr., 947-48 

Ballou, Hubbard W., What to Look for in 
a Reading Machine, 67-69 

Bergman, Rita H., and Oscar A., What to 
Wear in Cleveland in July, 365-66 

Beta Phi Mu Award, 1961, 65; 1962, 899; 
196] recipient, 737, photo 738 

Bibliographic Activities of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, Daniels, 635- 
40 

Bibliotheraphy Project, 700 

Blind, R. T. on Library Service for, ALA 
progtam activities, 700 

Bock, Donald D., Toward a Better Man- 
aged Headquarters, 257-59 

Boisen, H. L., ltr., 391 

Booklist and Subseription Books Bulletin, 
698 

Book Lists: 

Adult books, 697 

Children’s books, 698, 709 

Notable Books of 1960, 253-54 
Notable Children’s Books of 1960, 361-63 
Reading Guide Project, 821-22 

Young adult, 698-99 , 

Books: Preservation of, research labora- 
tory established, 840 

Book SELECTION, see MATERIAL, EVALUA- 
TION AND SELECTION 

Boy Scouts Honor ALA, 197 

Bracket va. Case-Type Shelving, survey by 
Library Technology Project, 894-96 

Bryan, James E., 630 (photo) 

Bryan, James E., Christmas Holiday Jam: 
Student Use of a Metropolitan Public 
Library, 526-30 

Bryant, Margaret D., Itr., 479-80 

Building a Philosophy of Learning into a 
Library, Carpenter, 173-76 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT, 702 
Augusta’s New Main Library Building, 

Goehran,. 625-29 
Building a Philosophy of Learning inte 
a Library, Carpenter, 173-76 
Glass floors, 827-28 
In Quest of an Optical “Grail,” Clapp, 
164-67; How Many Times Is 13X, 647 
LTP project for evaluation of testing 
methods for equipment, 711 
Laminators for Libraries, 269-75 
Periodical shelving, 906-07 
Photocopying Saves Money, Shaw, 802- 
a$ i 


Standards, 455, 704 
What to Look for in a Reading Ma- 
chine, Ballou, 67-69 
Bytaws: LAD, 190.92; (see also Constt- 
TUTION AND BYLaws)} 
Caldecott Medal, 1961, 64, 359-60; 1962, 
898; 1961 recipient, 738 
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Camp Fire Girls, 708, 910; book lists, 
699; resolution, 739 : 
Canadian Library Inquiry, Astbury, 818-20 
Carl, Herbert A., and John G. Lorenz, 
Library Services Act after Four Years, 
534-40 
Carnegie Corporation grants, 283, 401, 
456, 711, 907 
er, Charles, Previewing the New ALA 
adquartera, 25-31 ‘ 


_Carothers, Neil J., Cleveland’s Circle of 


Culture, 428-30 

Carpenter, Marjorie, Building a Philoso- 
phy of Learning inte a Library, 173-76 

Case for a Hospital Library, Wiles, 341-44 

Castagna, Edwin, “That Vague and Senai- 
tive Area,” 36-37 

Catalog Code revision, grant, 710 

Catalog Code Revision Com., ALA pro- 
gram activities, 702 

CATALOGING: 
ALA program activities, 701-02 
Catalog Code rev., 7 

Cataloguing Principles, 

Conference on, 702 
Cyrillic Union Catalog, 709 
LTP card reproduction study, 375, 653, 
Til 

LTP projects for card testing, 711 
Library of Cong. cards, 393 
Cataloging in Source, 702 

Catch Them While They’re in College, 
Smith, 42-45 

CENSORSHIP, 617-18, 761, 767-68, 867 
of foreign pub., 692-93 
Operation Abolition, film review, 424-25 
Powell ltr., 478 
U.S. Senate commission on, 692 

Century 21 Project grant, 710 (see also 
Library 21) 

Challenge of Quality Reading for Young 
Adults, Crabtree, 419-20 

Check Your Fire Insurance, Roth, 54-55 

Chicago, Univ. of, Laboratory Sch. L., 
132-33 

Children’s Book Council, 710 

Children’s books exhibit, 388 

Children’s Library Service Study, grant, 
710 

Children’s Services Div.: ALA program 
activities, 707, 709; Conf. Highlights, 
726; Midwinter Mtg., 238-39 

Christmas Holiday Jam, Bryan, 526-30 

CIRCULATION: Index of American Public 
Library, 251, 646; LTP control study, 
279, 455, 703, 711, 741-42; Franklin 
Rr., 847 

Circulation Control Study Published, 741- 
42 

Circulation Services Discussion Group, 
LAD, established, 472 

CITATIONS: see Awanns, CITATIONS, AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Citizens Committees in the Library Com- 
munity Project, Warncke, 415-18 

Civil Liberties, Rpt. of Special Com. on, 
486-87 

Clapp, Verner W., In Quest of an Optical 
““Grail,”? 164-67 

Clarence Day Award, 1961, 63; 1962, 897; 
1961 recipient, 736-37 (photo) 

CLASSIFICATION, Guide, 760 

Cleveland—Pacemaker City, Seltzer, 426- 
27 

CLEVELAND CONFERENCE: 70; (ed.), 396 
Highlights, 717-33 
Smith Itr., 672 
Tentative program, 433-51 
Tours in Cleveland, Naylor, 531 

Cleveland Public Library, photo 387: May 
cover; photo 430 

Cleveland’s Circle of Culture, Carothera, 
428-30 i 

Cochran, Jean D., Augusta’s New Main 
Library Building, 625-29 

Cottese LIBRARIES: 
Buildings, 703 


International 


Goals, Not Standards, Jordan, 565-67 
How High Should We Aim, Hirsch, 
160-62 
New Junior College Library Standards, 
Johnson, 155-60 
Proposed NDEA title, 703 
Resources, 702 
Standards, 704 : 
Committee appoinments, 673 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS, ALA: proposed 
Amend. to, 452-54; annual conf. action 
. on. amend., 721 
Copyright Law Revision, 774; Libraries 
and: Progress and Prospects, Rogers, 56- 
58 


' Cost of Library Materials, 665 


Council, annual conf, action, 718-20 

Council on Library Resources, 164-67; 
grants, 94, 201, 400, 644, 710-11, 827, 
840, 906 

Council Nominating Com. Rpt., 923 

Crabtree, Jean E., Challenge of Quality 
Reading for Young Adults, 419-20 

Crisis in Education~a Mandate for Li- 
brarians, Stone, 122-28 

Current Conference Attendance Practices, 
Geddes, 59-62 

Cyrillic Union Catalog, 709 

Daniels, Marietta, Bibliographic Activi- 
ties of the Organization of American 
States, 635-40 

Deale, H. Vail, ltr., 215-16 

Delhi, Univ. of, 706; grant, 711 

Depository Libraries, 691-92, 868 

Derthick, L. G., ltr., 295 

Displays, Say it With, 16-17 

Dix, William $., UNESCO and the Future, 
519-25 

Documentation, International Federation 
for, survey, 212 

Documentation, U.S. Committee for the 
International Federation of, 708 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award, 
84, 281 

Dubester, Henry J., Stack Use of a Re- 
search Library, 891-93 

E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, 1961, 
66; 1962, 900; I96] recipient, 737 
(photo) 
East Chicago, Ind., P.L., 880-81, 882-84 
Eastlick, John T., Sixties and After, 556- 
58 A 
Ebert, Eloise, Library Service to State 
Institutions, 332-35 

Editorial Com., ALA, Midwinter Mtg., 
244 

Educational Facilities Laboratories, 709 

Educational Media Council, 152 

Educational Technology—a New Force, 
Finn, 118-2] 

Election returns, ALA, 682 

Elman, Stanley A., ltr., 848-49 

Emergency Educational Aid Act, 866 

Enoch Pratt Free Library studies services, 
472 ' 

Evaluation and~ Selection of Materials, 
Assignment of Responsibility for, rpt. 
of Com. on Organization, 369-71; rpt. 
to Council, 719-20 

Executive Board, annual conf, 
721-22; Midwinter Mtg., 235 

Exits: 
ALA program activities, 709, 842 
AHIL traveling, 582-83, 710, 842 
Children’s books, 388 
Library Service to Labor, 282 
Membership, 22 
Recruiting, 842 

Exhibits R. T. Award, 1961, 65; 1962, 899 

Exhibits R. T., ALA program activities, 
707, 709 

Fair Use in Photocopying: Report on 
Single Copies, 571-78 

Fear of the Newer Media, VanderMeer, 
798-802 

Federal Relations Com., 
Relations Sect., LAD, 720 


action, 


Governmental 


Finas: ‘‘Operation Abolition,” a.film re- 
view, 424-25; Technical Snformation 
Services of AEC, 665 

Finn, James D., Educational Technology 
—a New Force, 118-21 

Ford Found. grants, 710-11 

Foreign Lerares: Role of Libraries in 
the USIA Program, 180-81; Yes, Ivan 
Reads, Rogers, 621-24 

Foreign Policy Assn., 684 

Former Steff Member Thinks About the 
New Headquarters, Warncke, 506-07 

Francés, Roger B., ltr., 9 

Frankn, Robert D., ltra, 847 

“Full Partnership on the Educational and 
Therapeutic Team'—the Goal of Hos- 
pita. and Institution Libraries, Lucioli, 
313-14 

Fact-Finding Project, ALA, 710 

Gartland, Henry J., Notes on Education 
for Hospital Librarianship, 345-46 

Geddes, Andrew, Current Conference At- 
tendance Practices, 59-62 

Generel Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
709 

Goals for Action exhibit, 842 

Goals for Americans program, 821, 910 

Goals, Not Standards, Jordan, 565-67 

Good Libraries Are Not a Luxury, Owens, 
552-63 

Good Reading for Youth Project, Jaycees, 
709 

Gormley, Mark, appointed to hdgrs. staff, 
614 

Goshkin, Ida, Why and How of Film Cir- 
cuits, 545-48 

Grants: ALA program activities, 710-11; 
ACRL, 84, 706; ASD, 283, 577; ASL 
survey, 407, 907; Alabama study and 
scho.arship program, 840; American 
Theological Library Assn., 774; Book 
preservation research, 840; International 
Relations Office, 614; LED, 84; LTP, 
201, 406 

Greenaway, Emerson, Library Services to 
the Blind and Other Handicapped 
Groups, 320-23 z 

Greenaway; Emerson, ltr., 672 

Gregory, Lee H., Itr., 670 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 1961, 66; 
1962, 900; 1961 recipient, 739 

Grolier Society Award, 1961, 64; 1962, 
898; 1961 recipient, 737 (photo) 

Grove, Lee E., Reading for the Blind at a 
New Frontier, 744 

RW. W. Wilson Company Library Periodi- 
cal Award, 1961, 64; 1962, 898; 1961 
recipient, 737-38 (photo) 

Haffey, Mrs. Vera, Itr., 391 

Haig-Brown, Roderick L., Way into Books, 
352-57 

HANDICAPPED, Apr. cover 
Conf. of regional librarians for the blind, 

22 

Library Services to Blind and Other 
Handicapped Groups, Greenaway, 320- 
23 

Mantal on service to the blind, 700 

Naticnal Braille Club Conf., 601 

Reading for the Blind at a New Fron- 
tier, Grove, 744 

Hawaii, Governor's Study of Sch. and 
Public Libraries, 472 

Headquarters Building: 

New: Jan. cover; Sept. cover; 699; 
photo 418; 858; Former Staff Member 
Thinks About the New Headquarters, 
Warncke, 506-07 (photos); preview, 
25-31 

Old, 615; On Main Street at ALA Head- 
querters, 633; “Making Do” with the 
Olé Bullding, 432 

Headquarters Building Com., ALA, rpt. to 
Council at annual conf., 720 

Heapocarters Burning Funp, ALA, 701; 
color film, 431; contributions and 
pledges, 220, 261-67, 492, 901-04 


100? 


Heaiguarters library, 706 
Heanquartens Starr, ALA: 
AASL, 614, 858 
ACRL, 401, 614 
International Relations Office, 614 
Membership Promotion Project, 492 
Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians 
in Small Communities, 431 
RTSD, 94, 614 
School Libraries Development Project, 
94 
Washington office, 221, 431 

Health, Education and Welfare, Dept. of, 
411; Commissioner, 418 

Hemming, Marian, ltr., 608 

Hillsborough, Calif., Intermediate Sch. 1, 
135-36 

Hirech, Felix E., How High Should We 
Aim? 160-62 

Holley, E. G., ltr., 391-92 

Hopper, Mildred $., Itr., 604 

Hospital and institution librarianship, 
educ. for, 705 

Hospital and Institution Libraries, Price 
ttr., 603 : 

Hoserran Liragany Service, 313-49, 700-01; 
standards, 704 

Hospital Library Service—a Selected Bib- 
liography, Peltier and Yast, 347-49 

How High Should We Aim? Hirsch, 160- 
65 

Hoyt, Beryl E., University Across the 
Street, 413-14 

Hubbard, Howard Wright, appointed to 
hiqtrs. staff, 221, 431 

[mages of the Future for School Libraries, 
Trump, 129-31 

Increase in Membership Dues, Wagman, 
367-68 

Indian Univ. Librarians Project, 706; 
grant, 710 

INFORMATION RETRIEYAL: Oct. cover; Au- 
tomation without Fear, Shera, 787-94; 
Up to Our Ears in Automation, 644 

In Quest of an Optical “Grail,” Clapp, 
154-67; How Many Times Is 13X, 647 

In-Service Training in East Chicago, 
Smith, 880-81 

In-Service Training in Libraries, Shank, 
38-41 i 

Ins-itute for International Educ., 709 

InsrrruTion Lerany Service, 700-01; 
a-andards, 704 

Inscitutional Research Council, 202 

Insunance, 94; Check Your Fire Insur- 
ance, Roth, 54-55; LTP study, 201, 279, 
73-04, 711 

Intellectual Freedom, Com. on, 707 

Intellectual Freedom Com., contribution 
to, 615; Midwinter Mtg., 244-45; rpt. to 
Council on access to libraries, at annual 
conf., 720 

Inter-American Library School at’ Medel- 
lin, Colombia, International Executive 
Couneil, 708 

INTERLIBRARY ‘LOANS: Progress in Interli- 
hrary Cooperation, 188; Why and How 
of Film Circuits, Goshkin, 545-47 

International Conf. on Cataloguing Prin- 
ciples, 702 

International Federation of Library Às- 
gociations, 708 

INTERNATIONA, Rerarrons, 707-08 
Bibliographic Activities of the Organi- 

zation of American States, Daniels, 
635-40; a 
Grant, 711 
Institute for International Educ., 709 
Lectures, 366 . 

Likrary educ., 705 

(See also Documentation, International 
Federation for; International Conf. on 
Cataloguing Principles) 

International Relations Com., ALA, 
annual conf. action, 732; grants, 711; 
Midwinter Mtg., 245 

International Relations Office, ALA, 707- 
08; grants, 614, 711 
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International Relations R. T., ALA 
program activities, 707; annual conf. 
action, 733; Midwinter Mtg., 216 

Taadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1961, 
66; 1962, 899-900; 196] recipiert, 738 
(photo) 

eacksonu, Miss., P.L., 497-99 

Japan Library Sch., 705; grant, 711 

John Newbery Medal, 1961, 63-6, 359- 
60; 1962, 898; 1961 recipients, 738 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
1961, 66; 1962, 900; 1961 recipients, 
739 

Johnson, B. Lamar, New Junioz Col- 
lege Library Standards, 155-60 

Jordan, Robert T., Goals, Not Stand- 
ards, 565-67 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award, 19€1, 63; 
1962, 897; 1961 recipient, 736 
(photo) 

Julia Wright Merrill Award, Cenadian 
Library Assn., 775 

Junior Members R.T., 
action, 733 


kennon, Mary Frances, appoin-ed te 
hdqra, staff, 94 

Kennon, Mary Frances, School Library 
Development, a Long-Range Program, 
421-23 


zbor Groups, Jt. Com. on Library 
Service to, ALA program activities, 
701, 707 
Lagor Groves, Service to, 701; exhibit, 
282 
Lacy, Dan, Public Relations Specifics 
for the 1960's, 559-61 
Laminator for Libraries, 269 
Latin American periodicals, 
index to, 292 
Leigh, Robert D., 220 
Libraries and Copyright Law Revision— 
Progress and Prospects, Rogers, 56-58 
Library Administration Div.:. 
ALA program activities, 707 
Bylaws, 190-92 
Conf. Highlights, 726-27 
Grants, 710-11 
Midwinter Mtg., 239-40 
Library Bill of Rights, 615, 704; Re 
prints, 220 
Library-Community Project, ‘Citizens 
Committees in, Warncke, 415-18 
LIBRARY EDUCATION; 
ALA program activities, 705-06 
Accreditation in Library Education, 
Morton, 876-79 
Institute, 600 
Library Education and the 
Media, Rufsvold, 140-42 
Notes on Education for Hospital Li- 
brarianship, Gartland, 345-46 
Scholarship plans under LSA, 5 
Standards and Stature in Librarian» 
ship, Wight, 871-75 
Library Education and the Newer Media, 
Rufsvold, 140-42 
Library Education Div.: ALA program 
activities, 707; Conf. Highlighss, 727- 
28; grants, 710-11; Midwinter Mtg., 240 
“Library Family’ in Indiana, Rogers, 
885-90 
Library Literature Award, 1901, 64. 
(See also Scarecrow Press Award for 
Library Literature) 
Library Literature, Sad 
Thompson, 642-44 
Library of Congress, 702, 709; stack 
use, 891-93 
Library Periodicals R, T., ALA program 
activities, 707; annual conf. action, 
733 
Library Services to the Blind and Other 
Handicapped Groups, Greenaway, 320- 
23 


annual conf. 


quarterly 


Newer 


State of, 


Library Service to State Institutions, 


Ebert, 332-35 


Library Service to the Blind R,T., an- 
nual conf. action, 733 

Leray Services Acr: appropriations 
for fiscal 1962, 691; Inst., 783; Li- 
brary Services Act after Four Yeara, 
Lorenz and Carl, 534-40, reprint, 784 

Library Services Branch, Research and 
Statistical Program of, Schick, 409- 
12 

Lrpnany Tecanotocy: ALA program ac- 
tivities, 703-04; In Quest of an I 
cal “‘Grail,"’ Clapp, 164-67; How Many 
Times Is 13X, 647; Laminator for Li- 
braries, 269-75; Photocopying Saves 
Money, Shaw, 802-04; What to Look for 
in a Reading Machine, Ballou, 67-69 

Library Technology Project, ALA pro- 
gram activities, 703, 707, 710; grant, 
71L 

Library 21, 858 


“Library Will Close Unless Cash Aid 


Soon,” Myers, 805-10 

Lightfoot, Robert M., Jr., Itr., 604-06 

Ligocki, Michael, Regional Art as a 
Library Service, 882-84 

Lilly Library Fellowships, 84 

Limper, Hilda K., Public Library at 
Work with Children in Hospitals and 
Institutions, 329-31 

Lorenz, John G., 406, photo 409 

Lerenz, John G., and Herbert A. Carl, 
Library Services Act after Four Years, 
534-40 — 

Lucioli, Clara E., ‘Full Partnership on 
the Educational and Therapeutic 
Team’—the Goal of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries, 313-14 — 


McGraw, Howard F., Itr., 296 

McGinniss, Dorothy, appointed to hdgrs. 
staff, 858 

MeMurrin, Sterling M., 406-07; photo 418 

“Making Do” with the Old Building, 
432 

Mandalay, Univ, of, 708; grant, 711 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1961, 65; 1962, 
899; 1961 recipient, 738, photo 739 

Marine, Shirley, TV Is in Milwaukee’s 
Picture, 169-71 

Martha Mary, Sister, Itr., 608 

MATERIALS, EVALUATION AND SELECTION: 
Assignment of Responsibility for, 
Com. on Organization rpt., 369-71; 
Com. on Organization, report to Coun- 
cil on, 719-20 

Maybury, Catherine, Performance Budg- 
eting for the Library, 46-53 

Melcher Scholarship, 1961, 66; 1962, 
900; 1961 recipient, 739 

Melvil Dewey Medal, 1961, 63; 1962, 
897-98; 1961 recipient, 736, photo 737 

Memarenspir, ALA, 84, 94, 184; Murphy 
ltr., 603-04 
Dues: 300-01, (ed.) 396, 492-93, - 680 

Action at annual conf., 719, 720-21; 
Letters, 215-16, 367-68, 391-92, 479-80, 
604-08, 672 

Exhibit, 22 
Promotion, 701 ; 

Membership Com., ALA, Midwinter Mtg., 
245-46 . 

Membership Promotion Praject, 492 

Menninger, Karl, Reading as Therapy, 
316-19 . 

Merrill, Jean A. 1961 Newbery and 
Caldecott awards, 359-60 

Merrill, Julia Wright, 221; Canadian Li- 
brary Assn. memorial award, 775 

Metcalf, Keyes D., award recipient, 618 

Metcalf Project, 703; grant, 711 

METROPOLITAN on URBAN Lipraries: sur- 
vey, , 280; Christmas Holiday Jam: 
Student Use of a Metropolitan Public 
Library, Bryan, 526-30 

Miami P. L., 684 

Microronms: Finder-reader system, LTP 
program, 906; How Many Times Is 
13X, 647; In Quest of An Optical 
“Grail,” Clapp, 164-67; What to Look 
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"AP an, 


for in a Reading Machine, Ballou, 67- 
69 : 
MicropxorocnsPH, see Photocopying 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction, Feb. cover, 389 
Muowrrer Mextinc, ALA, 18; Highlights, 
233-46; 1962, 928 
Military Community Library Study, 700 
Milwaukee P.L., 169-71 


“Whip eapolis P.L., Nov. cover 


Mississippi Library Commission, photos, 
535, 536, 539 

Monypenny, Phillip, Survey of Library 
Functions of the States, 811-13 

Morton, Florrinell F., Accreditation in 
Library Education, 876-79; ‘‘United by 
Common Interests and Common Pur- 
poses,” 712-16 


. Murphy, George A., ltr., 603-04 


Myers, Joseph H., “Library Will Close 
Unless Cash Aid Soon,” 805-10 


National Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators, 909 
National Book Com., 4 
NATIONAL DerensE EDUCATION Act, 698- 
699, 760, 761 
National Education Assn., 709 
Nationa, Lisrary Weex, Mar. cover, 300, 
699, 760, 761 
Aids, 23 
ALA evaluation of, 255; rpt. at an- 
nual conf., 719 
Labor groups, 282-83 
“Library Family” in Indiana, Rogers, 
885-90 
1961--The Year For School Libraries, 
How NLW Can Help (ed.), Mathews, 
89 
Steering Com., 1962, 843; chairman, 
60) . 
What Is It About? (ed.), 11 
National Library Week Com., ALA, an- 
nual conf. action, 732-33; Midwinter 
Mtg., 246 i 
Naylor, Lewis C., Tours in Cleveland, 
531 
Nemoy, Leon, Itr., 606-07 
Neufeld, John, Itr., 604 
Newark, N.J., P.L., 526-30 
Newbery and Caldecott 
Merrill, 359-60 
New Junior College Library Standards, 
Johnson, 155-60 
New Serial Titles, 4 
New Trier, Il, Township H.S, library, 
138 
1961 American Library Association 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, 
Slocum, 736-39 
Nixon, Louise A., Itr., 296 
Nominating Com, rpt., 922-23 
Nominations Invited, 43] 
Nomtnegs, ALA: 
Divisions: ASD, 198; ASL, 75; PLA, 
74: RTSD, 76 
Sections: American Library Trustee 
Assn., 280-81: Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Sect., PLA, 74-75, 202 
North Carolina Recruiting Project, grant, 
711 
Notasie Booxs: Notable Bocks, libraries 
participating in selection of, 746-47; 
of 1960, 198, 253-54; Notable Children's 
Books of 1960, 361-63 
Notes on Education for Hospital Li- 
brarianship, Gartland, 345-46 
Numerical Code Project, grant, 711 
@berly Memorial Award, 65; 1961 recip» 
ient, 737 
Oboler, EH M., Itr., 608-09 
Odell, Gertrude, itr., 849 
Officers, new, 630-32; Neufeld ltr., 604 
Operation Abolition, film review, 424-25 
Organization, ALA Com. on, Midwinter 
Mtg., 246; rpt. on Assignment of Re- 
sponsibility for Evaluation and Se» 
lection of Materials, 369-71; rpt. to 


awards, 1961, 


Council on, 719-20 

Organization of American States, Bib- 
liographic Activities of, Daniels, 635- 
40 

Owens, Arthur §., Good Libraries Are 
Not a Luxury, 552-53; Archer hr., 
671-72 


Parent-Teacher Assn., 709 
Peltier, Marie, and Helen T. Yast, Hos- 
pital Library Service, a Selected Bib- 
liography, 347-49 
Performance Budgeting for the Library, 
Maybury, 46-53 
Personne! Practices, study of state li- 
braries and state library extension 
agencies, 600 
Peterson, Harry N., 631 (photo) 
Philadelphia Fres L., 324-28 
Philadelphia Team—Free Library and 
Youth Study Center, Sharp, 324-28 
Philippines, Univ. of, 706; grant, 711 
Phinney, Eleanor, On Main Street at 
ALA Headquarters, 633 (phote) 
Puotocoryinc, 72, 680-81, 774 
Grant for new edition to ‘Guide, 711 
Jt. Libraries Com. on Fair Use of, rpt., 
571-73 
Jt. Com. on Fair Use, rpt., 680-81; 
rpt. to Council at annual conf., 720 
LTP project, 711 
Photocopying Saves Money, Shaw, 802- 
04 
Print-out evaluation, 827 
Standards, 704 
Photocopying Saves Money, Shaw, 802- 
04 
Photocopying, Jt. Com. on Fair Use, rpt., 
680-81; rpt. at annual conf., 720 
Photocopying, Jt. Libraries Com. on 
Fair Use, rpt., 571-73 
Policies, American Library Assn., 401 
Politics of Budgeting, Shirley, 815-17 
Portland, Ore., H.S. libraries, 133-34 
Postar Rates, 691, 867: proposed, 691 
Powell, Lawrence Clark, Itr., 478-79 
Previewing the New ALA Headquarters, 
Carner, 25-31 
Price, Helen L., Itr., 603 
Processtne, centralized, 702 
Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee, ALA, annual conf, action, 733; 
Midwinter Mtg., 246 
Project to Aid Trustees and Librarians 
in Small Communities, see Small Li- 
braries Project 
Public Librarians Must Face the Chal- 
lenge, Rees, 143, 146-47 
Pusiic LINRARIES : 
Administration, 702 
Construction loans, 406 
Library Research Center, 783 
Public Librarians Must Face the Chal- 
lenge, Rees, 143, 146-47 
Public Library at Work with Chil- 
dren in Hospitals and Institutions, 
Limper, 329-3} 
Public Library Cire., index of, 251, 646 
Public Library—for Lifelong Learning, 
665 
Standards, 704, 784 
Public Library Assn.: Conf. Highlights, 
728-30; Midwinter Mtg., 240-41; offt- 
cers 1961-62, 749 
Public Library at Work with Children 
in Hospitals and Institutions, Limper, 
329-31 
Public Library Circ., Index of, 251, 646 
Pusric LISRARY SERVICE TO CHILDREN, 700; 
Publio Library at Work with Children 
in Hospitals and Institutions, Limper, 
329-31; standards, 2806 
Pustic Reuations, 5; Public Relations 
Specifies for the 1960's, Lacy, 599-61 
Public Relations Specifics for the 1960's, 
Lacy, 559-61 
Quartermaster Food and Container Inst. 
library periodical shelving, 906-07 


Racine, Wis., P.L., 413-14 

Rangoon, Univ. of, 708; grant, 711 

Reading and the Newer Media, Asheim, 
148-52 

Reading as Therapy, Menninger, 316-19 

Reading for an Age of Change, grant, 
71l; project, 697 

Reading for the Blind at a New Fron- 
tier, Grove, 744 

Reading Guide project, 283 

Recruirine, 84 
ALA program activities, 704 
Catch Them While They’re in College, 

Smith, 42-45 
North Carolina project grant, 711 
Ten Commandments of Recruiting ex- 
hibit, 842-43 

Rees, Louise F., Public Librarians Must 
Face the Challenge, 143, 146-47 

Rerenrnce Seavices: ALA program activ- 
ities, 701, 707 

Reference Services Div.: Conf, Highlights, 
730-31; Midwinster Mtg., 241-42 

Regional Art as a Library Service, Li- 
gocki, 882-84 

Reprint Expediting Service, 388 

Reprinting Com., Acquisitions Sect., 
RTSD, 707 

Research and Statistical Program of the 
Library Services Branch, Schick, 409- 
12 

Resources and Technical Services Div.: 
ALA program activities, 707; Conf. 
Highlighta, 731; grants, 710-11; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 242-43 

Reubens, Beryl L., 761 (photo) 

Richardson, Ransom L., Staff Committee 
Structure, 32-35 

RockeZeller Found. grants, 614; 712 

Rodell, Mrs, Elizabeth, appointed to 
hdqzs, staff, 614 

Rogers, Helen, ‘“‘Library Family’? in In- 
diana, 885-90 

Rogers, Joseph W., Libraries and Copy- 
righ; Law Reyvision—Progress and 
Prospects, 56-58 

Rogers, Mrs. Lucile, Itr., 606 

Rogers, Rutherford D., Yes, Ivan Reade: 
Firs: Report of the American Library 
Mission to Russia, 621-24 

Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., 840 

Rossell, Beatrice S., ltr., 477-78 

Roth, Harold L., Check Your Fire In- 
surance, 54-55 

Rufsveld, Margaret I., Library Education 
and the Newer Media, 140-42 

Runa Lunanres: see Library Services Act 

Russian delegation, 389, 400, 708 

Russien Librarians Exchange Project, 
grant, 7IL 

Sed State of Library Literature, Thomp- 
son, 642-44 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Liter- 
ature, 1962, 899 

Schick, Frank L., Research and Statis- 
tical Program of the Library Services 
Brarch, 409-12 

ScHouarsHips: ALA program activities, 
705; Under LSA, 5, 227; see alsa 
Awarns, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

ScHooL LIBRARIES, 117-52, 783 
ALA program activities, 708 
Edusational conf., 708 
Elementary, 762 
Guide to developing, 601 
Instruction centers, survey, 706 
Instructor magazine supplement, 709 
Materials, 698 
Proposed NDEA title, 703 
Remodeling, film strip, 703 
Stacdarda, 704-05 
Usicrg the Newer Media, 
132-39 

Schoo. Library Development Project, 95, 
421-23, 704-05; ALA program activi- 
ties, 707; grant, 711 

Scott, William B., itr., 767-68 


Rufsvold, 


oy 


Seltzer, Louis B., Cleveland-~Pacemaker 
City, 426-27 

Sertaus, 702; of ALA, 707 

Shank, Russell, In-Service Training in 
Libraries, 38-41 .- 

Sharp, E. Preston, Philadelphia Team~ 
Free Library and Youth Study Center, 
224-28 

Shew, Ralph R., 
Money, 802-04 

Shelving, Bracket vs. Case-Type, 894-96 

Shera, Jesse H., Automation without 
Fear, 787-94 

Shirley, David, Politics 
£15-17 

Sixties and After, Eastlick, 556-58 

Skear, Martha, et al., ltr., 607-08 

Slocum, Grace P., Announcing the 196] 
ALA Awards, Citations, Scholarships, 
63-66; Announcing the 1962 ALA 
Awards, Citations, Scholarships, 897-900 ; 
1361 American Library : Association 
Awards, Citations, Scholarships, 736-39 

_ Small Libraries Project, 431, 600-02; 
grant, 710 

Smith, Dorothy ©., Catch Them While 
They’re in College, 42-45 

Smith, Hannis $S., White House Con- 
ference on Aging, 247-51 

Smith, Hardin E., In-Service Training in 

East Chicago, 980-81 
Smath, J. Austin, ltr., 672 

South H.S. library, Newton, Mass., 147 

So.thwest Missouri Library service eval- 
tation, grant, 711 

Soviet libraries, American Mission, 708, 
July-Aug. cover; first report, 621-24 

Stack Use of a Research Library, Dubes- 
ter, 891-93 

Staff Committee Structure, Richardson, 

. 82-35 
Staf Organizations R. T., 
gram activities, 707 

ST:NDARDS : 

Adult Services, 704 

ALA program activities, 710 

American Standards Assn., 764 

Card stock test, 455 

Certified products, 455 

College libraries, 704 

Equipment, 704 

Furniture, 455 

Hospital libraries, 704 

Institution libraries, of American Cor- 
rectional Association, 704 

Tunior College: Goals, Not Standards, 
Jordan, 565-67; How High Should We 
Aim? Hirach, 160-62; New Junior 
College Library Standards, Johnson, 
155-60 

LTP program, 703 

Library binding, 748 

Library educ., 706 

Library service to children, 280 

Eaper, 201 

Fhotography and microphotography, 704 

Fublic libraries, 704, 784 

School libraries, 704-05 

Small libraries, 372 

State Hbrary, 456, 705, 907-08 


Photocopying Saves 


of Budgeting, 


ALA pro 


Standerds and Stature in Librarianship, 
Wight, 871-75 

Stars Arp: Massachusetts, 62; Pennsyl- 
vanie, 664 

State Librariana, Second Assembly of, 
22-23 

Stare Linars: . personnel 
study, 600; standards, 456, 7€5, 907- 
08; survey, $74, 401; grant, 7IL; aur- 
vey of Library Functions of the States, 
Monypenny, 811-13 

Stephens College Library, 173-76 

Stone, C. Walter, The Crisis in Educa- 
tion—a Mandate for Librarians, 122-28 

STUDENTS, Lisrany SERYICE ro, 701; Christ- 
mas Holiday Jam: Student Use of a 
Metropolitan Pablic Library, Bryan, 
526-30 

Students, Special Committee on Inter- 
Related Library Services to, 701 

Studies in the Mass Media, 388 

Survey of Library Functions 
States, Monypemy, 811-13 

Surveys: 
ALTA, 651 
ASL, 811-13, 907-08 
Bibliography of, 74 
Library statistics survey proposed, 706 
Pennsylvania library survey, 664 
Report on a Questionnaire (ed.)}, 677 
State Library, 374, 401, 456; 652, 706 
UDC, 212 

Swift, Helen Pruitt, Trends in Hospital 
Library Service, 338-46 

Wailfing of Television (ed.), 852-54 

Taiwan Univ., National, 706; grant, 711 

Taylor, Uses of Knowledge, Alsxander 
B. Toth, Itr., 670-71 

Teaching Machines, Self Instructicn with, 
121 

“That Vague and Sensitive Area." Cas- 
tagge, 36-37 

Thompson, Donald E., Sad State of Li- 
brary Literature, 642-44 

Toronto P.L. TV saries, 473 

Toth, Alexander B., ltr., 670-71 

Tours in Cleveland, Naylor, 531 

Toward a Better Managed Headquarters, 
Bock, 257-59 

Treasurer's Report, 1001-02 

Trends in Hospital Library Service, 
Swift, 338-40 

Trump, J. Lloyd, Images of the Future 
for School Libraries, 129-31 

Trustee CITATIONS: see AWARDS, 
TIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Trustezs: Citizens Committees in the 
Library-Community Project, 415 

TV Is in Milwaukee’s Picture, Marine, 
169-71 

TV anp Rapio, 822 
MPATI, 139, Feb. cover 
Natl. Radio Week, 388 
Spots, 761 
TV Is in Milwaukee's Picture, Marine, 

169-71 

Tailfins of Television (ed.), 8&3-54 
Toronto P.L.,, 473 

. Use of, 700 


of the 


Cyri- 


practices, 


UNESCO, Panel on, Midwinter Mtg., 
245 

UNESCO pub., 785 

UNESCO, U.S. Natl, 
708 

UNESCO and the Future, Dir, 519-25 


Commission for, 


USIA Program, Role of Libraries in, “yyy 


180-81 
Union List of Serials, 4 
“United by Common Interests and Com- 
mon Purposes, Morten, 712-16 
United Nations Day, kits, 665 
University Across the Street, Hayt, 413-14 
Uraan LIBRARIES: see METROPOLITAN OR 
Ursan LIBRARIES 
Using the Newer Media in penee! Li- 
braries, 132-39 


. VanderMeer, -A. W., Fear of the Newer 


Media, 798-802 

Vujica, Nada, itr., 671 

Wagman, Frederick H., Increase in Mem- 
bership Dues, 367-68 

Warncke, Ruth, Citizeus Committees in 
the Library-Community Project, 415- 
18; Former Staff Member Thinks about 
the New Headquarters, 506-7 

Washington Township, Ind., H.S. library, 
136-37 

Way into Books, Haig-3rown, 352-57 

Wezeman, Frederick, Itr., 296 

What the Individual Means to ALA, 184- 
85 

What to Look for in a Reading Machine, 
Ballou, 67-69 

Warre Hovsg CONFERENCE on Acine, 94, 
198-200, 300; ALA program activities, 
700, 710; ASD News Bulletin, 376 

White House Conference on Aging, 
Smith, 247-51 

Why and How of Film Circuits, Goshkin, 
545-48; Gregory ltr., 670 

Wight, Edward A., Standards and Stature 
in Librarianship, 871-75 

Wilder, David, ltr., 480 

Wiles, Juanita Ziegler, Case for a Hos- 
pital Library, 341-44 

Wilson Soholarships, 4-5 

Woodrow Wilson H.S, library, Tacoma, 
Wash., 139 

WorxsHors: ASD-CSD preconference inst., 
198; Library educ. inst., 600; New 
Developments in Educ. and Implications 
for Libraries, 139 

Wright, Donald E., appointed to hdqrs. 
staff, 431 . 

Wast, Helen T., and Marie Peltier, Hos- 
pital Library Service, a Selected Bibli- 
ography, 347-49 

Yes, Ivan Reads—a First Report of the 
American Library Mission to Russia, 
Rogers, 621-24; Elman ltr., 848-49 

You and the ALA, 94, 664 : 

Young Adult Services Div.: ALA program 
activities, 699, 707; Conf. Highlights, 
731-32; grants, 710; Midwinter Mtg., 
243-44 

Young Apuirs, book lists, 698-99; Camp 
Fire Girls, 708; Challenge of ‘Quality 
Reading, Crabtree, 419-20; Good Read- 
ing for Youth Project, 709 
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Abridged Readers’ Guide, Subcom. on, 
ESD Wilson Indexes Com., 970 

_ Accreditation, ALA Com. on, 941 
Accredited 1. scha., 987 

Acquisitions Policy and Research Com., 
ETSD Acquisitions Sect., 972 

Acquisitions Sect., RTSD, 971-72 

Aczion Development Com., ALTA, 962 

Aczivities Com., CSD, 963; YASD, 974 


> ie 


Adult Edu. Literature Com., ASD, 960 

Adult Services Div., 960-62 

Affiliated nati. 1. asens., 981-83 

Africa List Com., YASD, 974-75 

Aging, National Council on, 980 

American Assn. of Colleges—ACRL Jt. 
Com. to Consider Problems of College 
L., 950 

American Assn, of Sch. Lns., 953-55 


ALA Bulletin 


American Assn. of State L., 955-56 

American Book Publishers Council’s Com. 
on Reading Development, ALA Jt, Com., 
949 

American Federation of Labor—Cong. of 
Industria! Organization—American L. 
Assn. (ASD) Jt. Com., 950 

American Library Association, 933 

American L. History R.T., 978 


a 
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American L. Trustee Agsn., 962-63 

American Textbook Publishers Inst., ALA 
Com. to, 941 

Ankara Inst. of Librarianship Adv. Com., 
ALA International Relations Com., 944 

. Appointments, ALA Com., 941 

Appointments and Nominations, ACRL 
coms. on, 957 


> Architecture Com. for Public Libraries, 


D Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 966 
Archies Com., AASL, 953; AHIL, 958 
Armed Forces Lns, Sect., PLA, 960 
Art Subsect., ACRE Subject Specialists 

Sect., 95B 
Asia Found. Grant Com., LED, 968 
Asia Project Com., YASD, 975 
Association of College and Research L., 
956-58 
Association of Hospital and Institution L., 
958 
Association of Research L.—ACRL Metcalf 
Project Jt. Adv. Com., 950 
Audio-Visual Com., ALA, 941 
Awards coms.: ALA, 941-43 
pryisions: AASL, 953-54; AHIL, 958; 
CSD, 963, 964; LED, 967; PLA, 959; 
RSD, 969 
SECTIONS: Armed Forces Lus., PLA, 960; 
Cat. & Class., RTSD, 972; Public 
Relations, LAD, ' 967 


Bibliographical Holdings of European 
Antiquarian Soc. Subcom., Acquisitions 
Policy and Research Com., RTSD 
Acquisitions Sect., 972 

Bibliography Com., RSD, 968 

Bibliotherapy Com., AHIL, 958 

Bogle Memorial Fund Com., LED, 968 

“Book Bait for Children’? Com., CSD, 
964 

“Book Bait” Sequel Com., YASD, 975 

Book Cat, Interdivisional Com. with RSD, 
RTSD Cat. & Clasa., Sect., 972 

Book Evaluation Com., CSD, 963 

Book Reevaluation Com., CSD, 964 

Book Selection Policy Com., AHIL, 958 

Bookbinding Com., RTSD, 971 

Bookdealer-L. Relations Com., RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Sect., 972 

Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcom., ALA Audio-Vis- 
ual Com., 941 

Bookmobile Service, Subcom. on Stand- 
ards of Quality for, PLA Standards 
Com., 959 

Books and Other Materials Selection 
Com., YASD, 974 

“Books for Slow Readers” Com., YASD, 
975 

‘Books for Tired Eyes” Subcom., ALA 
Editorial Com., 944 

Broadcasting Subcom., ALA Audio-Vis- 
ual Com., 941 

Brochure for Organizational Com., YASD, 
975 

Budget Subcom., ALA Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Com., 948 

Budget Com., ACRL, 957 

Buildings and Equipment, Sect., LAD, 966 

Burmese Projects, ACRL Adv. Com., 957 

Bylaws coms. = 
pryisions: AASL, 953; AHIL, 958; 

`% ALTA, 962; ASD, 960; ASL, 955-56; 

CSD, 963; PLA, 959; RSD, 969; 
RTSD, 971; YASD, 974 

sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 972; 
Armed Forces Lus., PLA, 960; Cat. 
& Class., RTSD, 972; Cir. Services 
Discussion Group, LAD, 967; Copying 
Methods, RTSD, 973; Serials, RTSD, 
973 


See also Constitution and Bylaws Coms. - 


CARE, Adv. Com. on Book Project, 980 

Canadian L. Assn., 980; 982-83 

Canadian L. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 949 

Catalog Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. 
& Class, Sect., 972 

Catalog Code Revision Study Com., RSD, 
970 


Ld 


Cataloging and Clase, Sect., RTSD, 972- 
73 


Cataloging Policy & Research Com., RTSD 
Cat. & Class. Sect., 972-73 

Certification Com., LAD Personnel Admin. 
Sect., 966 

Chapters Com., RSD, 969 

“Child in Trouble,’ Lists of Books for, 
CSD Com., 964 

Children in Public L., LAD Adv. Com. 
for L. Service to, 965 

Children’s Book Council, ALA Jt. Com., 
949 

Children’s Books Promotion, CSD Com. 
964 


‘Children’s Books, Subject Lista Com., 


CSD, 964 
Children’s Service, Subcom. on Standards 
for, PLA Standards Com., 959 i 
Children’s Services Div., 963-65 
Children’s Services Subcom., ALA Inter- 
national Relations Com., 944 
Circulation Services Discussion Group, 
LAD, 967 
City, Town, and County Sch. L. Services 
Sect., AASL, 955 
Civil Liberties Clearing House, Natl., 980 
Civil War Centenniel Adv. Council, 980 
Clarence Day Award Jury, ALA Awards 
Com., 942 
Classification Com., RTSD Cat. & Class, 
Sect., 973 
Code of Ethics Com., LAD Personnel 
Admin, Sect., 966 
College and Univ. L, Bldgs. Com., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 966 , 
College and Univ. L. Statistics Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
966 
College L, Sect., ACRL, 957 
Committees, ALA, 941-48 
Communication among Diva., Subcom. to 
Examine Present Procedures for, ALA 
Cam. on Organization, 948 
Conference Program coms.: ALA, 943 
prvisions: AASL, 953; ACRL, 957; 
AHIL, 958; ASD, 960-61; CSD, 965; 
LAD, 965; RSD, 969; RTSD, 971; 
YASD, 975 
SECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 972; 
Armed Forces Lns. Sect., PLA, 960; 
Cat. & Class., RTSD, 973; Copying 
Methods, RTSD, 973; Personnel Ad- 
ministration, LAD, 967; Serials, 
RTSD, 973; Constitution and Bylaws, 
ALA, 985-99 
Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 943- 
44 
Copying Methods Sect., RTSD, 973 
“Cost of Library Materials Indez” Com. 
RTSD Acquisitions Sect., 972 
Council, 937-40 
Council Apportionment Com., ALA, 941 
Council Nominating Com., ALA, 947 
Country Life Assn., American, 979 
Cuban Library Assn., 983 
HWPecimal Classification Editorial Policy 
Com., 980 
Delhi, Univ. of, ALA Adv. Com. for L. 
Sch. Project, ALA International Rela- 
tions Com., 944 
Descriptive Cataloging Com., RTSD Cat. 
& Class. Sect., 973 
Division Jt. Coms., 950 
Divisions, 953-75 
Documentation Inst., American, 979 
Documentation and Information Retrieval 
Com., RSD, 969 
Documentation, International Federation 
of, U.S. Nat’l Com, for, 980 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Com., 
PLA, 959 
Duplicates Exchange Union, RTSD Serials 
Sect., 793 
KK. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award Jury, 
ALA Awards Com., 942 
Editorial Com., ALA, 944 i 
Education, American Council on, 979 


Education for Hospital and Institutional 
L. Com., LED, 967 
Education for Librarianship Jt.” Com., 980 


‘ Education Index Subcom., RSD Wilson 


Indexes Com., 970 
Educational Media Council, 980 
Elementary Sch. L. Com., AASL, 953 
Election Com., ALA, 944 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 953; AHIL, 958; 
ALTA, 962; ASD, 961; ASL, 956; 
LAD, 965; PLA, 959; RTSD, 971 
Equipment Com., LAD Bldgs. and Equip- 
ment Sect., 966 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity Com., LED, 
968 
Executive Board, ALA, 935, 940 
Exhibits. coms., AASL, 953-54; AHIL, 958; 
ALTA, 962 
Exhibits R.T., 978 


Fair Use in Photocopying, Jt. Com. on, 
980 

Far Eastern Materials Com., RTSD Cat, 
'& Class. Sect., 973 

Federal Legislation, ACRL Ady, Com. to 
President, 957 

Financial Support for Public L., Com. to 
Stucy Bases of, PLA, 959 

Film Evaluation Com., CSD, 964 

Film Showings at Miami Beach Conf., 
Subcom. for, ALA Audio-Visual Com., 
"941 

“Filme for Libraries, Subcom. to Re- 
vise, ALA Audio-Visual Com., 941 

Foreign Book Selection Com., PLA, 959 

Foreiga Children’s Books Selection Com., 
CSD, 964 

4-H Club Lists coms., YASD, 975 

Friends of L. Com., LAD Public Relations 
Sect., 967 

Goals Award, Jury for World Book En- 
cyclopedia, ALA Program Evaluation 
and Budget Com., 948 

Government Pub, Jt. Com., 980 

Grants, ACRL Com. on, 957 

Greater ALA, Com. for, 46-47. 

Grolier Soo., Inc., Award Jury, ALA 
Awards Com., 942 

“Guide to Reference Books” Adv. Com.,. 
‘ALA Editorial Com., 944 

H. W. Wilson L. Periodical Award Jury, 
ALA Awards Com., 94 

Headquarters Bldg. Com., ALA, 944 

Headquarters staff, ALA, 935-36 

Health Council, Natl., 980 

Hewins Scholarship Fund Com. of Award, 
980 

History Sect., RSD, 970 

Hospital and Institution L. Bldgs. Com., 
LAD Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 966 

Hospital and Institution L. Statistics Com., 
LAD Organization and Management Sect., - 
966 

Hospital and Institutional L. Literature 
Subcem., RSD Bibliography Com., 968- 
69 

Hospital L., Inter-Assn. Com., 980 

Emprovement and Extension of Seb. L.” 
Services Com., AASL, 954 

In-Service Training Com., LAD Person- 
nel Armin. Sect., 966-67 

Institutes and Workshops, L. Sch. Re- 
lated, Com., LED, 967 

Instructional Materials Com., AASL, 954 

Insurance Company Lists Com., csp, 964- 
65 . 

Insurance for L. Com., LAD L. Organiza- 
tion and Management Sect., 966 

Intellectua! Freedom Com., ALA, 944 

Interlibrary Cooperation Com., RTSD, 971 


‘Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 969 


International City Managers Assn. Project 
Com., LAD, 965 

International Federation of L. Aasns., 980 

International Organizations Pub. Com., 
RTSD Serials Sect., 973-74 

International Relations Com., ALA, 944; 
AASL, 954 
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International Relations R.T., 978 


International Subscription Agents, Jt, 
Ccm, to Compile List of, RTSD Serials 
Sect., 974 

Internship in Adult Services Com., ASD, 

. 964 

Waycees “Good Reading fer Youth” Adv. 
Cam., CSD, 965 

Joint coms., ALA, 949-50 

Joseph W. Lippincott Award Jury, ALA 
Awards Com., 942-43 

Junior College L. Sect., ACRL, 957 

Junior Members R.T., 978-79 


Labor Groups, Jt. Com. on Library Serv- 


ice to—ASD-AFL-CIO, 950 

Law and Political Science Subaect., ACRL 
Sabject Specialists Sect. 958 

Law L., American Assn. of, 981 

Leaijets Com., LAD Public Relations Sect., 
9n7 

Legislation Com., ALA, 945; AASL, 954 

Librarianship as a Career Jt. Com., 980 

Library Admin. Div., 965-67 

Libeary assns., unaffiliated, 983-84 

Library Development Com., PLA, 959 

Library Educ. Div., 967-68 

“L:brary Journal” List Com., RSD, 969 

Library of. Congress on Public Law 480, 
930 

Library of the Future, Century 21 Proj- 
ect Adv. Com., ALA, 943 

Litrary Organization and Management, 
Sect., LAD, %6 . 

Litrary Periodicals R.T., 979 

Likrary Sechs., Asen. of American, 982 

Likrary Service to an Aging Population 
Com., ASD, 961 

Library Services Act Com., PLA, 959 


_ Library Services Act Revision Com., ASL, 


c56 
Library Service to the Blind R.T., 979 
Library Standards for Microfilm Com., 
RTSD Copying Methods Sect., 973 
Library Technology Project, LAD Adv. 
Com., 965 


Library 21, ACRL Adv. Com., 957; ASD, 


961; RSD, 970 

Leeal Arrangements Com. for Miami 
Beach Conf., ALTA, 952-63 

Lecal Arrangements Subcom, L. of the 
Future Adv. Com., ALA, 943 

Wiagasine Evaluation Com., CSD, 963; 
YASD, 974 

Materials Coordinating Com., ASD, 961 


' Materials, Special Com, to Draft State- 


ment of PLA’s Responsibility for, 960 

Materials Responsibility Statement Re. 
vision Com., CSD, 965 

Mechanization Subcom., Acquisitions Pol- 
icy and Research Com., RTSD Acqui- 
sitions Sect., 972 

Medellin, Colombia, Inter-American L. 
Sch., International Executive Council, 
980 

Media Research and Delevopment Com., 
LED, 968 


' Melcher Scholarship Com., CSD, 963-64 


Melgher Scholarship Fund Com., CSD, 
964 i 

Melvil Dewey Award Jury, ALA Awards 
Com., 942 

Memhership Com., ALA, 945-46 

Membership Com., ALA Adv. Com. to, 916 

Membership Com., PLA Armed Forces Las. 
Sect., 960 

Merchant Marino L. Assn., American, 979, 
981 ; 

Metropolitan Area L. Services Com., PLA, 
959 , 

Miami Beach Conf, coms., see Conference 
coms. 

Miami Beach Preconference Workshop 
Com., ALA Audio-Visual Com., 94] 

Micropublishing Projecte Subcom., RTSD 
Resources Com., 971 

Military Community—Library Study Com., 
PLA Armed Forces Lus. Sect., 969 


' 1914 
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Motion Picture Preview Subcom., ALA 
Audio-Visual Com., 941 
Music Library Assn. 983 . 
National Assembly Com., ALTA, 963 
National Conf. of Parents and Teachers- 
CSD Special Com. on Revision of “‘Let’s 
Read Together,” 350 . 
National Educ. Assu., ALA Jt. Com., 949 
National L. Aesns., Council of, 980 ` 
National L. Week coms.: ALA, 947 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 954; ACRL, 957; 
ALTA, 963; ASD, 961; CSD, 965; 
YASD, 975 
National Organizations, Council of, White 
House Conf. on Children and Youth, 980 
National Union Cat. Subcom., RTSD Re- 
sources Com., 971 
New Ref. Tools Com., RSD, 969 
Nominating coms.: ALA, 947 
pivisions: AASL, 954; ACRL, 957: 
AHIL, 958; ALTA, 963; AST, 961: 
ASL, 956; CSD, 964; LAD, 965; LED, 
967; PLA, 959; RSD, 969; RTSD, 
971; YASD, 974 
SECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 972; 
Armed Forces Ins., PLA, 960; Bldgs. 
and Equipment, LAD, 966; Cat. & 
Class., RTSD, 973; Circ. Services Dis- 
cussion Group, LAD, 967; Copying 
Methods, RTSD, 973; L. Organization 
and Management, LAD, 966; Personnel 
Admin., LAD, 967; Public Relations, 
LAD, 967; Serials, RTSD, 9745 Teach- 
ers, LED, 968 
North Carolina Recruitment Project, LAD 
Adv. Group, 965 
Notable Books Cotneil, ASD, 961 
Nursing Educ., Inter-Agency Council fcr 
L. Tools for, 980 
fP ficers, ALA, 935 
Organization coms., ALA, 947-48 
pivistons: ACRL, 957; AHIL, 953; CSD, 
964; LAD, 965: RTSD, 971 
Organization and Activities Com., RSD, 
969 
Personnel Admir., Sect., LAD, 366-67 
Philippines, Univ, of, ALA Adv. Com. for 
Graduate L. Sch, Project, 944 
Planning Com., ASL, 956; LED, 967 
Policy and Research Com., RTSD Copy- 
ing Methods Seet., 973 
Professional Relations Com., AASL, 954 
Professional Statzs and Growth Com., 
AASL, 954 
Program Evaluation and Budget come.: 
ALA, 948 
pivisions: AASL, 954; ASD, 9&1; CSD, 
964; LAD, ‘965; YASD, 974 
Program Policy Com., ASD, 961 
Program Subcom, ALA Program Evel- 
uation and Budget Com., 948 
Public Documents Interdivisione! Com., 
RSD, 970: RTSD, 971 
Public L, Statistics Com., LAE L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., S66 
Public Library Assn., 958-60 
Public Relations Sect., LAD, 967 
Publications Com., AASL, 954-55; ACRL, 
957; AHIL, 958; ASD, 961; CSD, 964; 
LED, 967; RSD, 969 
Publishers Lisisen Com., ASD, 961 
Publishers Relations Com., YASD, 975 
Publishing, ALA Com. on, 948 
Purpose, Program and Bylaws Cem., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
966 
Kare Books Sect., ACRL, 957 
Reading Guide Project Adv. cons., ASD, 
961 
Reading Improvement Com., ASD, 961 
Recruiting Com., LAD, 966 
Reference Services Div., 968-70 
Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 971 
Relation with S:ate and Local L. Assns. 
Gom., ASD, 962 


Representatives to Other Organizations,. 


978 


Reprinting Com., RTSD Acquisitions 
Sect., 972 g 

Research Com., LED, 967-68 

Research L., Assn. of, 9€2 

Research Subcom., LED, 968 

Resolutions Com., ALA, 948 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
970-74 

Resources Com., RTSD, 971 

Round Tables, 978-79 

Rural Educ., Dept. of, Natl, Educ. Assn., 
980 

Scarecrow Press Award for L. Literature, 
ALA Awards Com., 943 ` 


‘eam 


“School Libraries” Editorial Com., AASL, — 


955 

School L. Statistics Com., LAD L. Or. 
ganization and Management Sect., 966 

School L., Quarters Plarning Com., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 966 

School L, Technical Services Com., RTSD, 
971 

Science, American Assn. for Advance. 
ment, $79 

Science, Technology, aad Business Ref, 
Services Com., RSD, 969 

Sears Found. Project Com., ASD, 962 

Secondary Sch. L. Com., AASL, 955 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lng. Sect., 96C 

Sections Com., RSD, 969 

Serials Policy and Research Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect,, 974 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 973-74 

Small L. Project, LAD, 966 

Small L., Subcom. on Standards for, PLA 
Standards Com., 959-30 : 

Special Projects Com., ASD, 962 

Staff Organizations R, T., 979 

Standardized Photographic Order Forms 
Com., RTSD Copying Methods Sect., 973 

Standards Assn., American, 979-80 

Standards coms.: AASL, 955; ACRL, 957; 
AHIL, 958; ASD, 962; ASL, 956; PLA, 
959; RSD, 970 $ 

State Assembly Planning Com., AASL, 955 

State L, Statistics Com., LAD L, Organi- 
zation and Management Sect., 966 


Statistics coma., LAD L. Organization and 


Management Sect., 966 

Structure, Subcom. to Examine Sect., 
Com., and Subcom., ALA Com, on Or- 
ganization, 948 

Student Assistants Com., AASL, 955 

Students, Inter-Related L. Services to, 
ALA Special Com. oa, 945 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. & 
Class, Sect., 973 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 957-58 

Subscription Books Ccm., ALA, 948 

Survey and Standards Com., ASL, 956 

"Weacher Educ. L. Sect., ACRL, 958 

Teachers of English, Natl. Council, 980 

Teachers Sect., LED, 568 

Theatre Library Assn., 983 

Theological L. Assn., American, 981-82 

Trustees, Jury on Citation of, PLA, 959 

Type-of-Activity Divisions, 960-75 

Type-of-Library Divisions, 953-60 

UNESCO, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 44-45 


UNESCO, U.S. Mission for, 980 f 


Union List of Serials Jt. Com., 980 

United Nations, ALA Representative to, 
980 

United Nations, U.S, Mission to, 980 

U.S. Book Exchange, 980 

U.S. Office of Educ., Adv, Commission on 
the L. Services Program, 980 

University L, Sect., ACRL, 958 

Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 970 

Women’s Jt. Congressional Com., 986. 

Work with Youth Organizations, CSD, 
Com., 964 

Workahop Com. for Miami Beach Conf., 
ALTA, 963 : 

Woung Adult Services Div., 974-75 
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a unique volume 


- for your reference library 





provides key data about companies 
that produce three-fifths 
of. the nation’s industrial output 


The same data on all 330,000 industrial corporations would fill many vol- 
umes, but because 500 of the companies (0.15% ) produce most of the goods 
(57%), Fortune was able to map U.S. industry’s heartland in a single- 
volume reference book. The Directory has three sections: 


Alphabetical listing of the 500 largest industrial corporations— gives 
headquarters address, sales, assets, profits, total employment, all prod- 
ucts manufactured by each company (with five-digit Standard Indus- 
trial.Classification code numbers to facilitate statistical analysis and 
research), the address of all branch plants and the products made 
at each. | 


Geographical listing by state and county of the 10,000 plants operated — 
by the 500 largest companies— gives address, lists products manufac- 
tured (with SIC codes) and indicates number of employees at each 
plant. 


Product listing —shows which of the 500 companies make a given prod- 
uct, and gives the address of branch plants where it is manufactured. - 


The Fortune Plant and Product Directory contains 1200 pages of informa- 
tion, available from no other source, that is vital to many library users. 
Its price is $75. Send the coupon or use your own purchase order forms. 


FORTUNE PLANT AND PRODUCT DIRECTORY 


Room 1826—Time & Life Building—New York 20, New York 


Please send me 
at $75 per copy. 





copy (ies) of The Fortune Plant and Product Directory | 


Name of Company : Nature of Business 


Street Address City Zone State or Country z 





O Check for $ , payable to O Bill me 


l 
| 
I 
l 
I 
i 
I 
I 
Time Incorporated, is enclosed F-924 l 


WA 


Postmaster: please send notice of. 
élivernblecopies on form SoCo lo. -- 


j 


fAmeriéan Library Association’, 


* 


50, Ë. Huron St Chicago LL, TES 
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- When man first reached for expression, ¥ s 
sculpture and painting came into being. ~? 
: Examples of these two living arts have me 
re-created the story of ancient life and E 
times; have revealed pictures from the E. 
past when no spoken or written communi- 8 


. cation existed, 
In modern education, pictorial presen- * 
tation is a powerful part of learning. 
World Book Encyclopedia recognizes the 
value of visual aids and blends words with 
pictures, charts, maps, and diagrams to 
make reference reading a memorable 

experience. 
orld Book is far more than an ency- 
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clopedia for the young who wish to learn. ey 

It is also edited for those who wish to stay 2 
young through learning. E 
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E One of Easter Island’s aia 

famous statues 
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